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r is not a little ſtrange that 
Fs a Perſon who raiſed to him- 
| 35 ſelf ſo high a Reputation by 
his Writings, and who was 
e peſides fo great a Lover of 
his Country, and ſo much eſteemed by 
Men of the beſt Heads and brighteſt Wits 
of the Age in which he lived, ſhould 
notwithſtanding, have ſo little Regard 
ſhewn to his Memory, as to have ſcarce 
a ſingle Incident of his Life recorded by 
any other Pen than his own. The face- 
tious Dr. Fuller has vouchſaſed to men- 
tion him among the Wortbies of Mar- 
l wiclſbire, but in a very dry quaint Man- 
ner; and the moſt material Thing he ſays 

of him is, that the Place of his Birth was 
near that of his Countryman William 
Shakeſpear, but not ſo near as the Place 
of his Interment to that of Gebffrey 
Chaucer, by which, no doubt, his Reader 
will be much edified. Mr. Edward Phil. 
banner Tips ® has. beſtowed ſomewhat fewer than 
arum, twenty Lines upon our Author's Memory, 
136,137. containing only a Character of his Works, 
in which he has tranſcribed what little he 


” 


ſhire, 


fag. 126. 


F 


AEL DRATTO N Eq; 


found for his Purpoſe in Fuller. Mr. Wil. 
liam I inſtanley has tranſcribed Mr. Phil. guy 
Ups and Dr. Fuller, without adding any famous 

ing that is worth the Reader's Notice. Fa, 
As for more modern Writers, they have f. 105. 
contented themſelves with tranſcribing 
Mr. Winſtanley, and adding a Catalogue of 
Mr. Drayton's Works, All therefore that 
we can fay of him muſt be borrowed from 
thence, and we ſhall endeavour to range 
the few Facts we meet with there, in the 
beſt Order we may, and illuſtrate them 
the beſt we can. | 

He was born, but at what time does not 
appear, at Athelſton in Warwickſhire, and 
retained always a warm and generous Af- 
fection for his native Country.“ He . eg 
was deſcended from an ancient and ho- 
nourable Family in that County, and ap- 

to have fad a regular and learned 

Education. He tells us. himſelf, that he 
was very early ſmitten with the Love of 
Poetry, inſomuch, that when he was but 
ten Years old, and no farther advanced 
than in his Accidence, he was very ear- 


neſt with his School-maſter to make him 
| 2 A Poet. 


* $4 pet. 
39Þ 


carly to d 
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a Poet. His Maſter, it ſeems, indulged him 
to his Wiſh, and made him v 


early ac- 
uainted with the Latin Claſſics, which 

uiting extreamly well with his Genius, 
he read them, more eſpecially Virgil and 
Horace, with infinite Pleaſure and moſt 
aſſiduous Application. He began very 
hover his Acquaintance with 

the Muſes, to whom he devoted himſelf 


through his whole Life. 


Fee pag. 
399 


His firſt Eſſays were the natural Flights 
of a young and ſprightly Genius, well 
ſeaſoned with Learning, and not at all 
deficient in judgment; ſo that he had 
no Reaſon in his riper Vears to be aſham- 
ed of theſe early Performances, as the 
Reader will perceive by conſulting his 
Iora and his ELEOIEs, moſt of which 
were written when he was a young Man. 
In theſe he diſcovered much of that lau- 
dable Fondneſs for his Country, which is 
incident to every good Mind, as particu- 
larly appears by the following ſhort and 
beautilal Poem on the River Anlor, which 
runs through the Foreſt of Arden, in 
Warwickſhire, the Scene of his juvenile 
Pleaſures, and of his firſt Correſpondence 
with the Muſcs, which with reſpect to the 
natural and unaffected Vivacity of the 
Thoughts, Elegance of Compoſition, and 
Harmony of Numbers, might paſs for no 
mean Teſtimony of Poetic Genius even 
at this Day. The Lines are theſe *; 


Clear Ankor, on whoſe filver-ſanded Shore, 
My ſoul ſhrin'd Saint, my fair Idea lies, 
O bleſſed Brook, whoſe milk-white Swans adore 
Thy cryſtal Stream refined by her Eyes, 
Where ſweet myrrh-breathing Zephyr in the Spring 
Gently diſtills his NeQtar-dropping Showers, 
Where Nightingales in Arden fit and ſing 
Amongſt the dainty Dew-impearled Flowers ; 
Say thus, fair Brook, when thou ſhalt ſee thy Queen, 
Lo, here thy Shepherd ſpent his wand'ring Years; 
And in theſe Shades, dear Nymph, he oft had been, 
And here to thee he ſacrific'd his Tears: 

Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art alone, 

And thou, ſweet Anker, art my Helicon, 


His Affection for Poetry, however ſtrong, 
did not hinder his Application to other 
Branches of Learning; but more eſſ 
cially to Hiſtory, and particularly oo 
of his own Country, in which he became 
as knowing as any Man of his Time; and 


with great Induſtry and Pains ſet him- 


ſelf to enquire into the ſecret Springs and 
Motions, by which the moſt remarkable 
Events, and moſt ſurpriſing Revolutions 
had been brought about. In theſe En- 
quiries, it was natural for him to take 
Notice of the ſingular Turns of Fortune 
that had befallen the moſt eminent Per- 
ſons flouriſhing in different Ages; and 
where he found their Stories had not been 
fully repreſented to the World, or their 
Characters ſet in a true Light, he was de- 
ſirous of rendering that Service to Poſte- 
rity, and of preſerving from Oblivion the 
Actions of thoſe whoſe Perſons had been 
perſecuted by Fortune. 

He had before him the Example of 
Lydgate® the famous Monk of Bury, who * 7h Ti- 
tranſlated into Exgliſb Verſe the celebra- or 
ted Work of Boccace ; and the Continua- 9*7*. 
tion of that Work under the Title of The the Fall 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates, written by ſome of "WM 
the prime Wits in the Reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth® ; wherein this Method of celebrat- inen 
ing famous Perſons is chiefly applied to 1 


thoſe who have flouriſhed in this Iſland, . Fer- 


„Ar. 


and was undoubtedly the Source of our Church. 


Hiſtorical Plays. _ 
This it was that put him upon writ- Balwine, 
ing his Legends, of which he mn pub- — 4 


rable Mr. 


liſhed three, and then added a fourth, 79% 
Theſe contained the Stories of Robert ville, of- 
Duke of Normandy, eldeſt Son to the 2. 
Conqueror ; the Lady Matilda, who was Buck- 
beloved by King Jobn, and by him ſup- 
poſed to be murdered for preferring her 
Vow of Chaſtity to the Honour of being 

a King's Miſtreſs; Pierce Gave/ton, the 
unhappy Favourite of that more unhappy 
Monarch Edward the Second; and Tho- 
mas Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, the great 
Inſtrument of King Henry VIII. and at 

length the Victim of that Prince's Policy 

and his own Ambition. Theſe Hiſtorical 
Poems, adorned and heightened with all 

the Ornaments of a lively Fancy, and 
thick ſown with ſhort judicious Refle&i- 
ons, flowing from a ſound Judgment in 
Men, and Things, were received as they 
deſerved with univerſal Applauſe, and 
E their Author the Reputation which 

e had ſo long ſought, of being a great 
Poet, and this too from the beſt Judges, 
of whom there were not a few in thoſe 
Times. | 

This emboldened him to take a higher 

Flight, and to attempt a new Kind of 


Writing, 


i See the 
Note, p. 


133. 


and to undertake a 
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Writing, at leaſt in our Theſe 
he entitled EncLand's Heroical Epiſtles. 
As to the Matter of them it was all bor- 
rowed from true Hiſtory, and the princi- 
pal Facts in them are ſupported by An- 
notations drawn from the Chronicles that 
were then publiſhed. As for the Form, he 
profeſſes to have imitated Ovid, and it muſt 
be allowed that the Characters are finely 
ſupported. 

This Work, which appeared, as we 
learn from the Notes, while the Earl of 
Eſex was in the Height of Favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, added much to that 
Fame which he had already acquired; 
and d him, according to the Mode 
of that Age, the Commendations of the 
greateſt Wits in his own Country and in 
Scotland: ſt the former was Sir 
Edmund Scory ; and amongſt the latter 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl 
of Sterling, who was himſelf one of the 
fineſt Gentlemen, as well as one of the 
politeſt Scholars and beft Pocts that King- 
dom had to boaſt : ſo that now the Cha- 
racter of our Author was thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed, and the Praiſes beſtowed upon 
him incited him to proceed in his Career, 
and more dith- 
cult Work, in which he might have an 
Opportunity of ſhewing to how 
Purpoſe he had ſpent his Time in the 
Study of Homer and Virgil, thoſe two 
great Lights of Greek and Roman Poely ; 
and how much he poſſeſſed of that Fire 
and Spirit which enabled Lucan to raiſe 
his own Reputation by finging his Coun- 

's Ruin. 

This was his Hiſtorical Poem of the 
Bakoxs Waxs, divided into fix Cantos, 
containing the Hi of the Reign of 
Edward ar end with Which he had 
rendered himſelf perfectly acquainted, by 
the Peruſal of all our ancient Authors. H 
ſeems to have been led to this by his 3 
Studies, having twice touched upon the 
dubject before, via. in the Legend of 
Pierce Gaugſam, and in the Love Epiſtles 
between Queen 1/abella and Mortimer. 
He ſeems indeed to ſay ſo much himſelf 
towards the Cloſe of the ſecond Canto, 


= he very prudently avoids telling the 
of Gaveſion. twice, by opening his 


8 ormance with the great Power of the 


Spenſers, which gives him an 


of his Poem, which was the Loves of Mor- 


timer Earl of March, and vt oye? 
It is certain that he — 

with great Force of Genius and 

moral Policy, by reconciling his Manner of 


of Hiſtory, and ſhewing that the loath- 
ſome Intri of the Court, and parti- 
cularly the adulterous Amours of the 
Queen, were the true Sources of thoſe 
fatal Diſturbances and bloody Fields, in 
which the harmleſs and honeft Subjects of 
England were led on to ſpend their Lives 
as well as ſhipwreck their Fortunes, un- 
der the ſpecious Pretence of fig for 
the publick Good, which ended in the 
traiterous as well as barbarous Murder of 


a Prince, who wanted not good Qualities, 


rjand who had been miſled and abuſed 


through the Courſe of his whole Reign. 
The Characters arc finely drawn, and 1 
am fatished very juſtly too, for befides 
his own ' Knowle in the Hiſtory of 
England, which was very great, he had 
— Advice and Aſſiſtance of the mott able 
and knowing Men of that Time; when 
the collecting and comparing our ancient 
and original Writers was a favourite and 
faſhionable Stile. 

gretted, 


It is therefore much to be re 


good that theſe Cantos were not illuſtrated by 


Annotations in the fame Manner as his 
Epiſtles, from whence we might have 
been more particularly acquainted with the 
Grounds on which he went ; fince that he 
ſeldom or never procceded without, ap- 
pears from the Pams he took to compare 
Sir Tamas Moore's Deſcription of the 
Perſon of Jane Shore wit 5 re origi- 
nal Picture, of which he has given us a 
curious and exact Account, that had been 
otherwiſe buried in Oblivion *. 

As to the Manner of his Poem, it was 
e | written originally in Stanzas of feven Lines, 
which he afterwards changed very judi- 
ciouſly for the Octave, a pn muſical 
Stanza of Lines. As he followed 
the Italian Mode in 55 8 of hĩs 
Verſe, ſo he followed it likewiſe in the 
| Divition of his Work, not into Books but 
into Cantos ; being led thereto, as he 
tells us/himfelf in his learned Preface, by 
the Example of Edmund Spenſer. It is 
no Wonder therefore, that a Work writ- 


the Aion an 
of entering immediately upon the Action 


ten with ſo much Art as well as Truth, 
and which was equally valuable 5 6 
b co nſidered 


5 


treating his Subject to the ſtricteſt Truth _ 


k See Note 


p. 121. 


* „ 


1 See p. 
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_ conſidered as a Poem or a Hiſtory, was 


univerſally admired in an Age when there 
flouriſhed ſo many Perſons of true Taſte 
and exalted Genius, who knew how to 
ſet a juſt Price upon the Labour both of 
the Poet and Hiſtorian, The ſecond E- 
dition of it therefore came abroad with 
Commendatory Verſes, not only by Mr. 


\ Thomas Greene, Mr. Edward Heyward, 


both ingenious Men and eſteemed Poets, 
but of Sir John Beaumont, and the learn- 
ed Mr. Selden, whoſe Commendations 
were ſufficient to have eſtabliſhed the in- 
diſputed Merit of any Piece, to which 
they thought fit to give the Sanction of 
their Praiſe. 
We are very certain that all the Works 
hitherto mentioned, ſome little Poems 
only excepted, that are ſcattered in his 


_ Books of Miſcellanies, were both 


compoſed and publiſhed in the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, and this leads us to a 
Circumſtance of his Life, hitherto unno- 
ticed by any who have pretended to ſpeak 
of Him ; which is that he was very un- 
gratefully treated upon the coming in of 
King James, to whom it ſeems he had 
not 9 been a hearty Well-wiſher, in 
Times when that was not either very ſafe 
or profitable, but uſeful alſo in ſome 
Reſheds, which might have entitled him 
to conſiderable Expectation the 
King's Acceſſion took Place,, and to the 
Completion of his Hopes afterwards. But 
he was wretchedly diſappointed, ſince ſo 
far from receiving what he looked for, 
that he was paſſed by and neglected by all 
but the worthy Gentleman who had made 


Uſe of him in theſe Services, and who 


was his firm Friend and bountiful Patron 
as long as he lived. This is a curious 
Piece of ſecret Hiſtory; and therefore 
firſt hear what Mr. Drayton himſelf fays, 
and then we ſhall endeavour to explain 
it as well as we can. It occurs in his 
Preface to his Poly-Olbion . 

% To any that ſhall demand where- 
« fore having promiſed this Poem of the 

„general Iſland ſo many Years, I now 
e publiſh only this Part of it; I plainly 
e anſwer, that many times 1 had deter- 
« mined with myſelf to have left it off, 
« and have neglected my fore- [ri 
«© times two Years together, 3 the | was 


« Times * his Majeſty's s Coming in 


te to fall fo heavy upon my diſtreſſed For- 
« tunes, after my zealous Soul had la- 
e boured ſo long in that, which with the 
general Happineſs of the Kingdom ſeem- 
ed not then impoſſible, ſomewhat alſo 
* to have advanced me. But I inſtantly 
“ ſaw all my long nouriſhed Hopes even 
* buried alive before my Face: fo un- 
© certain in this World be the Ends of 
© our cleareſt Endeavours | And what- 
ever is herein that taſtes of a free Spi- 
e rit, I thankfully confeſs to proceed 
+ Groen the continual Bounty of my truly 
* noble Friend, Sir Walter Afton, whi 
* hath given me the beſt of thoſe Hours, 
© whoſe Leiſure hath effected this which 
« I now publiſh.” 72 
In order to have a Juſt Comprehenſion 
of this Matter, it is requiſite that we 
ſhould know ſomething of Sir Roger A 
ton, a near Relation 5 this Gentleman, 
Sir Walter Afton ; whom, if the Reader 
conſults Sir Anthony Welden's Court and 
Character, or 1 ſcandalous Hiſtory 
of King 


Gentleman of good Family, 
diſpoſed to a him no n ; = 2 5. 
not ſo much as if he had been reall 

he ſtiles him, a Barber at Court, But — 
Truth of the Matter is far otherwiſe, for 
this Sir Roger Afton was the Son of a 
younger Brother of that ancient Houſe 
in Cheſhire, from which they are all de- 
ſcended ; and he was fo far from entering 
in King Fames's Service in that low Sta- 
tion, that he ſerved his Grandfather the 
Earl of Lenox as Maſter of the Horſe, 
was Groom of the Bed-Chamber to King 
Henry, and Gentleman of the Bed-Cham- 
ber to King James when a Child, and 
was the Perſon principally entruſted with 
the Meſſages and Letters that paſſed be- 
tween his Maſter and Elizabeth ; 
and by the Interpoſition of Sir Walter 
Aſton, Mr. Drayton was in this 9 

very uſeful in faithfully performing the 
various Services which he was commanded. 
Upon the King's Coming in, he was in 
Hopes his Patron would have procured 
ow a Reward proportionable to his Me- 
; finding Mr. Samuel Daniel, who 
great Credit with | | 


prefered before hm, (whi 


James, he will find to have gg 
been that Ansich $ Barber, and tho' he Court 


is ſo kind as to admit him to have been 8 


et he bs , 
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take not, is hinted at in this Complaint) 
he was grievouſly troubled ; and no doubt 
it added to his Diſcontent, when upon 


Ile Res- the Death of Mr. Daniel 9 with whom, if 
ir I divine right, there had been a Rivalhip 


3 aer. for many Years, 


the Laurel devolved up- 


ing the on the Brow of the celebrated Ben Jobn- 


Subject 
22 ſon, who was indeed our Author's Friend, 


they 
wrote. 


which might in ſome Meaſure alleviate 
his Senſe of this ſecond Diſappointment. 
But to proceed in the Hiſtory of his 
Works : 

The next Thing he publiſhed was the 
and moſt elaborate Performance of 
his whole Life, being the firſt Part of his 
Pol y-OLsion, containing eighteen Songs. 
It was publiſhed in 161 2, in Folio. This 
Work, which is a Poetical Deſcription of 
England, is one of the moſt learned and 
laborious, as well as one of the moſt m- 

tous entertaining and accurate Pieces 
that is to be found in our Language ; 
and therefore the great Selen did not 
diſdain to let his Commentaries accompa- 
ny the Songs of his Friend, which as 
they are. exceeding, judicious, and contain 
an infinite Variety of curious and recon- 
dite Learning, fo 
and Authority to this Piece, as have ſup- 
ported it in 
above a Century. 
To fay the Truth, and what is barely 
the Truth, it is not eaſy to conceive a 
harder Taſk than that which our Author 
impoſed upon himſelf when he ſet about 
this Undertaking ; and yet it would be full 
as great a Difficulty to imagine a Thing 
of this Kind brought to a higher ee 


they gave ſuch a Weight 


Foint of Time, ſuch as Weever and 
Fuller, borrow from him fo largely, or 
that later Antiquaries, ſuch as Mu/prave, 
Kennet, Wood, and Hearne, cite him as 
a moſt authentick Author. Sp 
Biſhop Michelſon, who. is very far from 
ial to the Writers of whom he 
ſpeaks, is pleaſed to allow this Commen- 
dation to our Author and his Book : That 
it affords a much truer Account of this 
Kingdom and the Dominion of Wales, than 
could be well expected from the Pen of a 


but to ſhew how ſpeed 

captious Spirit of a Critic, he proceed 2 
thus: The firſt eighteen of theſe Songs 
had the Honour to ;, publiſhed with Mr. 
Selden's NVetes, the other twelve being 
hardly capable of ſuch a Reſpect. It would 
have looked better, if this Prelate had 
aſſigned ſome Reaſon for his Aſſertion; 
and _ is the more excuſable, ſince that 
would be a ſort of breaking through his 
Rule, which was to decide according to 
his own Notion, and to dictate to his 


Readers, inſtead of delivering his Opinion 


with its Motives. 
The ſecond Part of the Poly-Olbion, 


containing the twelve laſt Songs, was 


publiſhed ten Years after the former : to 


Eſteem of all good Judges p 


render the Work in every Reſpect com- 
pleat, except having ſuch a Body of learn- 
ed Notes as accompanied the Lader, of 
—— if either Mr. Sellen had then had 
Leiſure, or any other Antiquary of great 
Abilities n Ke, taken the Nu they 
had undoubtedly been very capable of 
the like Illuſtrations. As it was, th 


Poet.? This was pretty fair and candid, » Nich. 
ily he reſumed the gm Fn 
8 vrary,p ? 


of Perfection. This will appear ſtill 
more wonderful to the critical and learn- 
ed Reader, when he conſiders the Time 


in which it was wrote, and how few 


Poem in 


ther excellent Judges, as equal in every p,;;;” 
Reſpect to the Hopes that had been raiſed 8 


by the former Part, and will certainly do — 2 4 


were celebrated by Ben TFohnſon % and o- Se his 


Helps the Author had towards compleat- 
ing ſo vaſt a Deſign in compariſon of 
what he might have had, if he had lived 


in later Times. The true Way of judg- 


ing of the Merit of this Book, is to com- 
pare it with Cambdern's celebrated Work 
in Proſe, from whence it will appear how 
little Mr. Drayton borrowed from others, 
and what infinite variety of curious Facts 
he inſerted from our old Manuſcript 


Hiſtory, and how 2 they are 
applied. We need not 
prized that not only the Writers next in 


Honour to the Author's Memory, as long 
as there are any who love and honour their 
native Country ſo much as to make it 
their Buſineſs to enquire into her paſt as 
well as preſent State; for ſuch will find 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of recurring 
to Mr. Drayton, Who as he had no Ex- 
ample, except it may be one or two 
ſhort Latin Poems, by the incom le 
John Leland, ſo he has not hitherto had 
any Imitator, notwithſtanding the Praiſes 


be — 


his Work obtained, and the high Price 


it has borrſh 
The 


n 


An HISTORICAL ESSAY. on the 


The Battle of AGincourT was the next 
Work our Author publiſhed, which is an 
Hiſtorical Poem of that glorious Expedi- 
tion of King Henry the Fifth, by which 
he laid « Foundation of the Conqueſt 
of France, which he afterwards happily 
atchieved: it is written in the ſame Stan- 
za with his Barons Wars, but being one 
ſingle Action is not divided into Cantos. 
In BED as in all his other Works, the Au- 

$A deep Reſpect to Hiſtory, and 

7 it as little as poſſible, as may 
by 38 obſerved by comparing his Poem 
with the Hiſtories of Thomas de Elinbam 
and Julius Florus, or by reading it with 
Speed's Hiſtory of that Reign, which is 
remarkably well performed, and drawn 
from the very beſt original Writers ; tho' 
by the Way, it is believed by the beſt 
Criticks that this was not written by, but 
rather given. to Speed by the Lord Carew, 
a Nobleman of true Genius and great 
Learning, 
In this Poem of our Author, the Lan- 
guage is much purer and more correct 


than in his former Writings , but there 


this than in the former, more indeed thass 
I think. are to be found in any other of 
his Works; but as they are ſhort, juds- 

cious, and perfectly well applied, they are 
ſo far from being Blemiſhes ta this Poem, 
that they may — juſtly ſtiled ity greateſt 
— as they riſe naturally from the 

Subject, and are perfectly confaſtent with | 
the Author's Purpoſe. 

He had touched. upon this Topick bi 
fore in his Heraich Epiftles; and both 
here and there he keeps cloſe to Hiſtorical 
Facts, and ſhews that Truth is as fuſcep- 
tible of the Graces of Poetry as Fiction; 
and that it is in the Power of a great 
Genius to move the Paſſions as 
by a natural Repreſentation of Facts that 
have really happened, as it is poſſible to 
do by having Recourſe to Invention; 
which is an Excellency fo much the more 
worth obſerving, as it is certainly v 
uncommon ; for as our Author and ſome 
other judicious Critics obſerved, tho' there 
is much ſound Senſe, great Smoothneſs of 
Numbers, and a commendable Corred- 
neſs of Language in Mr. Daniel's Hifto- 


are not ſo many Reflections, or ſuch high rical Poems, yet they have for all that 


Flights of Fancy as in his preceding Picces. 


an apparent Flatneſs > pee Fo 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that uy ſaic Turn. 


has blended therein, two old Eg 

ems, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable Paſ. 
{ages in them, the one entitled The Siege 
of Harfleur, and the other The Batthe 
Agincourt ; neither is this to be regarded 
as Plagiariſm, {ince both thoſe Pieces are 
very meanly penned, and no Way worthy 
of. Notice, except for the Facts which they 
contain, 


Weicome tiow:to-the Egner Works. of 
our Author; which, however, are very 
far from being ener to the reſt; in- 


of | deed ſo far from it, that if I durſt truſt 


my own Judgment, 1 would: venture ta 
aſſure the Reader that there are hardly 
any finer Poems in our Language than 
thole three of which I am next to ſpeak. 


His NymeniDa, or Court of Fairy, is in 


This was followed by his Mi/eries of | every Reſpect ſingular and exquiſite. It 


ween MARGARET, the unfortunate Wife 
that ſtill more unfortunate Monarch 
HenryVI, it is written in. the ſame Stanza 
with the former, and is like it an entire 
Picce, tho much the larger of the two; 
the Deſign of this Poem is to ſhew “ that 
Calamities are, generally ſpeaking, ei- 
ether a juſt Puniſhment of Vices, or the 
« natural Conſequences of Indiſenctions-; 4 
from which, thoſe who move in a ſu- 
« perior Sphere are ſo far from being 
<« ſecure, that on the contrary they ſtand 
but ſo much the more expoſed, and 
«« uſually feel the quickeſt and ſevereſt 
“ Reverles of — It is -for this 
Reaſon that we find more Re in 


« 


is a Fairy Tale moſt happily imagined, 
written with great Fire __ Spirit, height- 
ened by the moſt pleaſing Imagery, moſt 
admirably conducted, and very artfully 
concluded AN is in it all that 2 
u W is, pro ſpeaking, 
Soul of Poetry, af Dh our — — 
had given but few Specimens in his for- 
mer Works. Henee it appears that in 
all his other Pieces, that grave and ſolemn 
Air, that ſtrict Regard to Characters, 
and prudent Attention to his Subjecta, 
were all the Effects of a well· regulated 
Judgment, and not at all to ii 
Barrenneſs of Invention, Want of Genius, 
or an exhauſted Fancy. * | 


Poem 
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Poem we may diſcern the Livelineſs 
of Spenſer,” the ha py _— of Shake- 
„and all the Skill of Jabnſon. 
1 ory is beſides all 5 4 Vein of 
Irony or Humour runs through the whole 
that ſeems peculiar to our — and of 
which we could never have imagined him 
Maſter from the Peruſal of his 
Works. The Meaſure of the Verſe is 
very luckily adapted to the Nature of the 
Tale, and tho* the Language is intermix- 
ed with many old Words and obſelete 
Phraſes, yet theſe are introduced on pur- 
poſe, and with ſuch Dexterity, that they 
give a certain Air of Anti quity to the 
Narration, which is none of its meaneſt 
Beauties. There is no doubt that many 
of our modern Readers will imagine that 
I am ſtrongly prejudiced in our Author's 
Favour, and that I have carried my Com- 
mendations of this Fairy Tale much be- 
yond its real Merit; to theſe, all I can 
ſay is this, that if they will e it with 
a reaſonable of Attention, they 
will find I have rather fallen ſhort of 
Truth, and this too without making any 
Allowances for the Time in which it was 
written, which for any thing in the Sen- 
timent, Method, or Diction, might have 
been no longer ago than yeſterday. 

His Paſtorals intituled The Queſt of 
CynTH1a, and The Shepherd's SixEN A, 
are exquiſite Performances, and will ap- 
po hich to every true Judge, as they 

ave all the nd np and all the Graces 
of which that Kind of Poetry is ſuſcep- 
tible. They have each a little Plot, finely 
imagined, regularly conducted, and pret- 
tily concluded. The Numbers are ſo juſt, 
ſo elegant, and. ſo flowing, that perhaps 
we have not in this Reſpect two finer 
Pieces in our Tongue. There is indeed 
a little 8 ing of antiquated Words, 
but the Choice is ſo judiciouſly made that 
it does not obſcure the Senſe, as in Spenſer 
often, and ſometimes even in Shaleſpear, 
— es it that natural Rudeneſs, that 
ing Ruſticity, which makes the Doric 
Dialed ſo in the Works of Theo- 
critus, and is indeed eſſentiall neceſſary 
to Paſtoral. 4 

In a Word, and not to dwell too long 
upon Pieces we ſhould not have dwelt 
on at all, if it had not been to excite the 
Reader s Curiofity for his own Profit, let 


by 


us conclude with obſerving, that theſe are 
in all Reſpects our Author's Maſter-Pieces, 
the Poems that ever fell from 
his Pen, and which fully refute the No- 
tion that the Harmony of Numbers in 
Engliſh Poely was unknown. till #/aller 
ſtole the Secret from Fairfax; whereas any 
Critic who has an Ear, muſt allow that 
there is hardly a Poem in 1 aller more 
numerous than theſe of Mr. Drayton, or 
in every other Circumſtance more correct, 

At length we are arrived at what ſcems 
to have been his lateſt W ork, which is his 
Moox Carr, a Satire in which ſurely 
there wants not either Wit, Spirit, or that 
warm Poetic Madneſs, which himſelf 
has elſewhere celebrated, as that which 
diſtingniſhes the true Driving: and can ne- 
ver be either counterſcited or imitated, 
He Feigns that the WoxLD was in La- 
bour, and brought forth by the Evi, 
Fi END an Androgynous Monſter, which 
being divided, produced an effeminate 
Man, and a maſculine Woman, He 
takes Occaſion from thence to inveigh 
bitterly againſt the Manners of the Age 
in which he liv'd, and to lay open its 
Vices, not with Freedom barely, but with 
Fury. In ſhort, his Indignation, or to 
ſpeak plainly, his Reſentment is very 
conſpicuous, and we cannot help diſcern- 
ing how much his Spleen is gratified, 
while he ſeems to be intent only on the 

t Work of Reformation. 

This, however, is no Detriment to his 
Reader ; it adds to the Poignancy of his 
Satire, and gives ſuch a Fertility to his 
Invention as is truly amazing, but it muſt 
be acknowledged that there is a Rough- 
neſs in the Verſe, perhaps beyond what 
even Satire might excuſe ; but which, 
however, may be in ſome Meaſure qua- 
lified, if we conſider this Performance as 
an abſolute Original, for which the Author 
could not have the leaſt Hint from any 
of our old Poets, or from his Contempo- 
raries, any more than from the Ancients ; 
that the Fiction is extremely bold, breaks 
out into a vaſt Extent, and is notwith- 
ſtanding thoroughly executed. It was 
the laſt Blaze of his Poetic Flame, and 
therefore glaringly my. and glittering 


with an irregular 
It has been already — r'Y that his 
ELEOGIESs were written at Evers Times, 
c and 


4: HISTORICAL ESSAY on the: 


and upon ſeveral Occaſions; and there- 


fore no wonder that they are written in 


different Manners. There are, however, 
few that deſerve to be particularly men- 
tioned, In his Epiſtolary Poem to Mr. 
William Brown, who ſeems to have been 
his Companion in Misfortune, he ſooths 
his Diſcontent by ſhewing him the Follies 
and Vices of thoſe Times in which they 
had been ſhipwreck'd, and generouſly con- 
cludes, that to ſuffer in fuch an Age- was 
to triumph. His Elegy inſcribed to Hen- 
ry Reynolds, Eſq; is as its Title bears a 
very clear and candid Criticiſm upon 
Poets and Poetry; and for that Reaſon 
alone deſerves to be read, as it gives us the 
true Character of the moſt eminent of 
thoſe that flouriſhed in his Time; the 
beſt of which, fuch as Spenſer, Shake- 
ſpegr, and Fohn/on, appear to have been 
his intimate Acquaintance, and indeed 
the latter paid him greater Honours in 
his Poetical Capacity than any other Man. 
Mr. Drayton's Epiſtle to Mr. George Sandys 
the Tranſlator of Ovid, while he re- 
ſided in Virginia, is truly Poetical; and 
as it contains a Paſſage e 
ſomething that has been before hinted, 
and which has ſo cloſe a Relation to his 
Perſonal Hiſtory, that 1 
fured for paſling it by, I ſhall therefore 
tranſcribe it. 


It was my Hap, before all other Men, 
To ſuffer ſhipwreck by my forward Pen, 
When King James enter'd ; at which joyful Time 
I taught his Title to this Iſle in Rhime. 

And to my Part did all the Muſes win, 

With high Pitch Pæans to applaud him in. 
When Cowardice had ty'd up every Tongue, 
And all ſtood ſilent, yet for him I fung. 

And when before by Danger I was dar'd, 

I kick'd her from me, nor a Jot I ſpar'd. 

Yet h d not my clear Spirit in Fortune's Scorn, 
Me above Earth, and her Affl ictions born; 

He next my Gon on whom I built my Truſt, 
Had left me trodden lower than the Duſt : 
But let this paſs, in the extremeſt Ill, 

Apollo's Brood muſt be courageaus till. 

Let Pyes and Daws fit dumb before their Death, 
Only the Swan fings at the parting Breath. 


After this ſhort, and in ſome Meaſure, 
fuperficial View of his numerous Poeti- 


might be cen- 
not thrive, aroſe from no great Singu 
| rity in that A 


| they were not either proper 


ed Height, in every 


cal Perſurmances, we need not wender 
that he was in his Liſe - time eſteemed the 
Delight of the Mules, and one wha did 
Honour to his Age and County. We 
have already ſpoken of many of his Pa- 
trons, and not a few of his Friends ; all 
of them Men of equal Note- for their 
Abilities, and of Fame for their 
Virtues. To be beloved by ſuch 
Men while living, gives a Title to Reve- 
rence with Poſterity while Memory ſur- 
vives. But we need not keep to general 
Ferms, fince our Author's Merit will not 
at all ſuffer, if we ſeparate and divide 
the great Qualities which he poſſeſſed. 
His Honour and Loyalty recommended 
him to Sir Roger and Sir Malter Aſtor. 
His Virtue was commended not only by 
Sir Jobn Beaumont at Home, but by the 
Earl of S:irling, and Sir I illiam Drum- 
mond of Hauthoruden, both his intimate 
Friends,abroad. His Learning was admired 
by the judicious Mr. Salem, his Poetry 
commended by Ben Jobaſom, and that 
not in the Lump, but mentioning ſingly, 
and by itſelf, every Piece of his compo- 


xplanatory of ſing 


- In a Word, all the great and good 
Men of his Time were his Friends at 
leaſt, if not his Patrons. That he did 
la- 
in which he flouriſh'd ; 
for the Men of Intereft were not then re- 
markably great or good, that is to ſay, 
of 
Merit, or real Friends to Virtue. Our 
Poet had deſerved well of his Prince, and 
he truſted to that, but he could not 
flatter his Favourites; the Names of 


| Saliſbury, Somerſet, or Buckingham, do 
not ſo much 


as once occur in his Writ- 
ings, which ſhews that though he was 
an excellent Poet, he was a very in- 
different Courtier. _ 

When this ſhall be. attentively confi- 
der'd, it will undoubtedly raiſe the 
Reputation of our Author to its deſerv- 
virtuous Reader's 
Qualities upon Truſt, but are the natural 
and proper Judges of them. We have 
fach, and fa many Hiſturies of thoſe 
Times, as leave us.no Roam: to queſtion, 
that Flattery would | have made any, as 
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we very well know, it made Numbers 
who had ſcarce tho Power of diſtingnith- 
ing themſelves in another Road. What 
then might ſo great a Man have done, if 
he would have condeſcended to make his 
Court in fo ſervile a Manner ? The great 
Favourites in King James's Court were 
none of them Blockheads. Carr had 
Learning and good Senſe, which was the 
Reaſon. of his preferring Qverbrry ; and 
though Villiars was no Scholar, he was a 
Man of Parts, and hated Fools. The ſame 
Thing might be ſaid of all, and a great 
deal more of ſome of King Fames's 
Miniſters, more eſpecially, it we take 
Cecil, Bacon, and M illiams into that Rank; 
ſo that the Road lay open to Drayton, 
and moſt certainly had his Morals been 
worſe, his Fortunes had been better. 

But without a Tincture of this aulic 
Vice, there was no ſuch Thing as thriv- 
ing. We ſee this in all the Letters of 
theſe Times, even thoſe of the greateſt 
and ableſt Men; and this made me ſay 
they were no proper Judges of Merit ; 
for being forced to make their Way to 
Places by fawning, they naturally ' Bi 
all that were of a rougher Stamp, think- 
ing there could nothing intervene between 
the Spaniel and the Bull-Dog. * 

In Queen Elizabeth's Reign, Great- 
neſs reſided in her, and the moſt exalted 
Stateſman never failed of receiving from 
Time to Time ſuch Leſſons of fovereign 
Authority, as kept him in his primitive 
Humility, and hindered him from forget- 
ing his Power was only derivative. Poets 
therefore made their Court to the Queen, 
making their Works uſeful to her Sub- 
jects; and here Drayton was in his Ele- 
But under King James, a Prince 
of a mild and placid Temper, all his 
Miniſters were the Slaves of thoſe above, 
and Tyrants to all below them. They 
courted the King by offering him In- 
cenſe, as if he had been an Idol; and in 
their Turns expected Incenſe too, 
which if they received, they ſnuffed from 
whatever Hand it came. But it is the 
Curſe of Idolatry to take its Prieſts, like 
thoſe Jeroboam made for his Golden 
Calves, from among the meaneſt of the 
People ; and our Author was not, nor 
would make himſelf one of theſe, and to 


his immortal Honour be it ſpoken, he 


- Prog by Vice, or paying Court to 
As to his private Life, he appears to 
have been of a free, chearful, and gene- 
rous Diſpoſition. He ſpeaks to his Friends 
with that and Candour, which 
is the true Language of Sincerity ; when 
he commends, he does it heartily, but 
with Moderation; for a Profuſion of Praiſe, 
like a Waſte of Perfumes, renders what 
ſhould be agreeable, offenſive. He is mild 
and juſt in his Cenſures, nor are there 
many Perſonal, I mean, to be met with 
in his Works. 

I know that ſomething of that Kind 
is ſaid to have been artfully hid in his 
Moon-Calf, but I proteſt it has eſcaped 
me, and yet I pretend to ſome Acquain- 
tance with the Characters of that Age ; 
all the World knows that it was very lux- 
urious, and thercfore liable to that gene- 
ral Invective with which his Performance 
abounds. It is alſo ſaid, and I believe 
truly, that he was a Man of the ſtricteſt 
Morals, as well as very religious; but how- 
ever he was no Bigot, as appears by the 
Commendations beſtowed upon him by 
Men of all Parties; being on the one 
Hand equally regarded by Sir Full Gre- 
vil, who was looked on as a Puritan, and 
by Mr. Edmund Bolton, who was a zca- 
lous Papiſt. To conclude, his Contem- 
poraries aſſure us, that he was for not hing 
more remarkable than for his exemplary 
Modeſty, his Conſcience having always 
the Command of his Fancy, very tem- 
perate in his Life, ſlow of Speech, and 
inoffenſive in Company. 

At length, when he had reached to a 
good old Age, ſince his Writings ſhew 
that he was a Poet forty Years; and the 
Perſons with whom he was intimate, 
plainly prove that he muſt have been 
towards ſeventy; ſometime in the 
Year 1631, but no body, I think, has 
preſerved the Memory of the Month or 
Day, he paid his laſt Debt to Nature. 
His Body lies interred under a neat Mo- 
nument of Black and White Marble, on 
which is his Buſto crowned with Laurel, 
at the South End of Yeftmin/ter-Ab:ey, 
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ſtarved with Truth and Virtue, inſtcad 
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near thoſe two eminent Poets Geoffrey 
Chaucer and Edmund Spenſer. 

There are on his Monument two In- 
ſcriptions, the one very ſhort and modeſt, 
which perhaps was placed there by the 
Perſon who erected his Tomb; the other 
in Verſe, in a bold and high Stile of 
Commendation, which perhaps the Rea- 
der will better like, when he is told that 
it fell from the Pen of that excellent Cri- 
tic as well as Poet, Mr. Benjamin „eee 
a Man much too ſollicitous about his 
own Reputation, to hazard it by ill- found- 
ed or exceſſive Commendations. of ano- 
ther's Merit. But it ſeems the Affection 
he had for our Author living, his juſt 
Senſe of his high RN and a 


tender R 
him with what follows. 


egard for 9 inſpired 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, Ea, 
A Memorable Poet of this Age, 
Exchanged his Laurel for a Crown of Glory, 163 1. 


Do, pious Marble, let thy Readers know © 
What they, and what their Children owe 
To DrayTon's Name, whoſe ſacred Duſt 
We recommend unto thy Truſt; 

Protect his Memory, and preſerve his Story, 

Remain a laſting Monument of his Glory: 
And when thy Ruins ſhall diſclaim 
To be the Treaſurer of his Name, 

His Name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 

An everlaſting Monument to Thee. 


THE 
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THE 


DEDICATION 


gentlemen of theſe renowned kingdoms of Great- 


| O you thoſe nobleſt of 
Britain ; who in theſe 8 times, have yet in your brave boſoms the 


ſparks of that ſprightly fire of your couragious anceſtors; and to this 
hour retain the ſeeds of their magnanimity and greatneſs, who, out of the virtue 
of your minds, love and cheriſh neglected poeſy, the delight of bleſſed fouls, and 
the language of angels: To you are theſe my Poems dedicated, 


By your truly aſfectioned Servant, 


* + 
#% 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


UPON THE 


BATTLE of AGINCOURT, 
© Written by big dear Friend 
MICHAEL DRAYTON, Eſq 


AD Henry's name been only met in proſe, 

H — m the humble ng of thoſe, 
o write of | an kings : who victory 

As calmly mention as a pedigree, 

The French, alike with us, might view his name, 

His actions too, and not confeſs a ſhame : 

Nay, grow «length ſo boldly troubleſome, 

As to diſpute if they were overcome. 

But thou haſt wak'd their fears: thy fiercer hand 

d 
thee again are compell'd to know 
„ is in we, iſh foe. 

They bleed afreſh by thee, and think the harm 

Such ; they could rather wiſh tere Henry's arm 

Who thanks thy painful quill ; and holds it more 

To be thy ſubject now, than king before. 

By thee he conquers yet ; when every word 

Yields him a fuller honour than his ſword ; 

Strengthens his actions againſt time: by thee, 

He victory, and France, doth hold in fee. 

So well obſerv'd he is, that every thi 

Speaks him not only Engliſh, but a king, 

And France, in this, may boaſt her fortunate, 

That ſhe was worthy of ſo brave a hate. 

Her ſuff'ring is her gain. How well we ſec 

The battle labour'd worthy him and thee, 

Where we may death diſcover with delight, 

And entertain a pleaſure from a 

Whine we inn ib er nt become 

The brav'ry of a prince to overcome. 

What power is a poet : that can add 

A life to kings, more glorious than they had ! 
For what of Henry is unſung by thee, 
Henry doth want of his eternity. 


| 
| 


| 


J. Vavouar. 


To my worthy Friend, Mr. M1cy aet DRAYTON, 
upon theſe bis Pons. 


TC. NE IL 


HAT trophies of eternal fame, 
England may vaunt thou doſt erect to her, 


Yet forced to confeſs, yea, bluſh for ſhame, 
That ſhe no honour doth on thee confer : 
How it would become her, would ſhe learn to know 
Once to requite thy heaven-born art and zeal, 
Or at the leaſt herſelf but thankful ſhow, 
Her ancient glories that doth (till reveal : 
Sing thou of love, thy ſtrains, like powerful charms, 
nrage the boſom with an amorous fire: 
And when again thou lik'ſt to ſing of arms, 
The coward thou with courage doth inſpire : 
But when thou com'ſt to touch our ſinful times, 
Then heaven far more than earth ſpeaks in thy rhymes 


 Joun RevynoLDs. 


| THE | 
VISION of BEN JOHNSON, 
ON THE 


Moses of his Friend M. DxavyTon, 


r Michal, if I be 
A friend at all; or, if at all, to thee: 
Becauſe, who make the queſtion, have not ſeen - 
Thoſe ambling viſits paſs in verſe, between 

Thy Muſe, and mine, as they expect. *Tis true: 
INT IN LIN OG, „ 

And, though I now begin, tis not to ru 
Haunch againſt haunch, or raiſe a rhyming club 
About the town : this reck'ni "gin pon 
Without * ſymbols. This's my day, 


. 


: il 14 


It was no dream! I was awake, and ſaw ! 

Lend me thy voice, O Fame ! that I may draw _ 
Wonder tõ truth! an have my fioh hurl'd / 
Hot om thy trumpet, round about the world. 

T faw a brauty 
That all earth look'd on; and that earth, all eyes 
It caſt a beam ts when the chearful ſun 
Is fair got up, and day ſome hours begun! 

And fiſt'd at: orb as circular as heaven 

The orb was cut forth into regions ſeven. 

And thoſe ſo ſweet, and well proportion'd parts, 
As it had been the circle of the arts ! 

When, 'by thy bright Ideas ſtanding by, 

I found it pure, and perfect poeſy ! p 
There read I, ſtraight, thy learned Legends three, 
Heard the ſoft airs between our ſwains and thee, 
Which made me think the old Theocritus, 

Or rural Virgil come, to pipe to us! 

But then, thy Epiſtolar Heroick ſongs, 

Their loves, their quarrels, jealouſies, and wrongs, 
Did all fo ſtrike me, as I cry'd, Who can 

With us be call'd the Naſo, but this man? 

And looking up, I ſaw Minerva's fowl, 

Perch'd over head, the wiſe Athenian Ow! : 

I thought thee then our Orpheus, that wouldſt try 
Like him, to make the air one volary : 

And I had ſtyl'd thee Orpheus, but before 

My lips could form the voice, I heard that roar, 
And rouze, the marching of a mighty force, 
Drums againſt drums, the neighing of the borſe, 
The fights, the cries, and wond'ring at the jars 

I ſaw, and read, it was thy Barons Wars ! 

O] how in thoſe, doſt thou inſtruct theſe times, 
That rebels actions are but valiant crimes! 


And carried, though with ſhout, and noiſe, confeſs | 


A wild, and an authoriz'd wickedneſs ! | 
Say'ſt thou ſo, Lucan ? but thou ſcorn'ſt to ſtay 
Under one title. Thou haſt made thy way 
And flight about the iſle well-near by this, 

In thy admired periẽgeſis, 

Or univerſal circumduction 

Of all that ready thy Poly-Olbion. 


the fea to riſe, 2 


That read it? that are raviſh'd ! ſuch was I 


With every ſong, I ſwear, and ſo would die : 
But that I hear, again, thy drum to beat 
A better cauſe, and ſtrike the braveſt heat 

er yet did fire the iſh blood! 


Our right in France ! if rightly underſtood. 
There, thou art Homer Pray thee, uſe the ſtyle 
ano haſt mm hp Fry let me read the while 

y catalogue of ſhips, exceeding his, 
Thy liſt of aids, A for nn 
The poet's act I and for his country's ſake 
Brave are the muſters, that the muſe will make. 
And when he ſhips them where to uſe their arms, 
How do his trumpets breathe ! what loud alarms ! 
Look ! how we read the Spartans were inflam'd 
With bold Tyrtæus' verſe ; when thou art nam'd, 
So ſhall our Engliſk youth urge on, and cry, 
An Agincourt, an Agincourt, or die. 
This book ! it is a catechiſm to fight, 
And will be bought of every lord and knight, 
That can but read ; who cannot, may in proſe 
Get broken pieces, and fight well by thoſe. 
The Miſeries of Margaret the queen, 
Of tender eyes will more be wept, than ſeen : 
feel it by mine own, that overflow, 
And ſtop my ſight, in every line I go. 
But then refreſhed with thy Fairy Court, 


[1 look on Cynthia, and Sirena's ſport, 


As on two flow'ry carpets that did riſe, 
And with their graſſy green reſtor'd mine eyes. 
by a9 leave to * at the birth 5 
Of thy ſtrange Moon ſtrain of mirth, 
And col got l =” 
Thou hadſt brought Lapland, or old Cobalus, 
Empuſa, Lamia, or ſome monſter, more 
Than Africk knew, or the full Grecian ſtore ! 
I gratulate it to thee,” and thy ends, - 
To all thy virtuous, and well-choſen friends, 
2 _— is, that I am not there; 

„ till I worthy am to wiſh I were, 


I call the world, that envies me, to ſee 
If I can be a friend, and friend to thee. 
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he BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 


E.as'p was the thunder of thoſe drums when walk d Yet che rich Clergy felt a fearful rent 
1 Th' affrighted French, their miſeries to view,” | In the full boſom of their Church (whilſt the 
At EbwWARD's name which to that hour till quak'd, '| A Monarcheſs, immeaſurably ſpent, 
Their Salique tables to the ground who threw ; - || Leſs than ſhe was, and thought ſhe might not be) 
Yer were the Engliſh courages not ſlak*d, by WrexL ye and his followers : to prevent 
But the ſame bows and the fame blades they drew, The growth of whoſe opinions, and to free 
With the ſame arms thoſe weapons to advance, | That foul aſperſion which on her they laid, 
Which lately lopt the fleur-de-liz of France, She her ſtrong'ſt wits muſt ſtir up to her aid, 


„5 


„ 


Hz xy the Gfth, that man made out of fire, When preſently a parliament is call'd, 
Th' imperial wreath plac d on his princely brow, To ſet things ſteddy that ſtood not ſo right, 


His lion's courage ſtands not to enquire | But that thereby the poor might be inthrall'd, 
Which way old Hzwzy came by it; or how + | Should they be urg'd by thoſe that were of might; 


At Pomtfret-caſtle Ricnasp ſhould expire: | That in his empire equity inſtall'd, 
What's that to him ? he hath the garland now; lt ſhould continue in that perfect plight ; 

Let *BuLLi1NnGBROOK beware how he it wan, | Wherefore to“ Lei'ſter he th'afſembly draws, 
For *Monmov TH means to keep it if he can. | There to enact thoſe neceſſary laws. 


That glorious day, which his great father got a In which one bill, mongſt many, there was read, 


Upon the Pzzc v#s. (calling to their aid - | Againſt the general and ſuperflugus waſte 
The valiant DoyoL.as, chat Herculian Scot) Or oe, N 2 * had fed 
When for his crown at Shrewſbury: W Upon the Eligion caſte, 5 
And all thoſe tempeſts quietly had lay d, I | Where it moſt needed, were it rightly plac'd ; 


That not a cloud. did to this Pfiner appear, Which made thoſe Church-men generally to fear, 
No former King bad ſeen a ſky fo clear. | For all this calm, ſome tempeſt might be near, 
wg | 3% g B And 
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Aba being right tal, quickly they forefow 
No ſhallow brains this bus'neſs went about: 
ore with cunning they muſt cure this flaw; 
For of the King they greatly ſtood in doubt, 
Leſt him to them their oppoſites ſhould draw, 
Same thing muſt be thruſt in, to thruſt that out: 
And to this end they wiſely muſt provide 
As ns 8-5 19 that could guide. 


Cnicutzy , who fat on Gan ſee, 


A man well-ſpoken, gravely ſtout, and wiſe, | 


The moſt ſele& (then thought of that could be) 


To act what all the Prelacy deviſes [© 
Which this ſhort intermiſſion doth not maim ? 


(For well they knew, that in this bus'neſs he 
Would to the utmoſt ſtrain his faculties ;) 


Him lift they up with their main ſtrength, to prove | 


By ſome clean light this libel © to remove. 


His brain in labour, gladly forth. would. bring 
Somewhat that at this needful time might fit 
The fprightly humour of this youthful King, 
If his invention could but light on it. 
His working ſoul projecteth many a thing, 
Until at length, out of the ſtrength of wit, 
He found a war with France muſt be the way 
To daſh this bill, elſe threat'ning their decay. 


Whilſt vacant minds fat in their breaſts at caſe, 
And the remembrance of their conqueſts paſt, 
Upon their fancies doth ſo ſtrongly ſeize, 

As in their teeth their cowardice it caſt, 
Rehearſipg to them thoſe victorious days, 


| 


The deeds of which beyond their names ſhould laſt ; | 


That after-ages reading what was theirs, 
Shall hardly think thoſe men had any heirs. 


And to this point premeditating well, 
A ſpeech (which chanc'd the very pin to cleave) 
Aim'd, whatſoever the ſucceſs befell, 
That it no room ſhould for a ſecond leave, 
More of this title then in hand to tell, 
If fo his ſkill him did not much deceive ; 
And *gainſt the King in public ſhould appear, 
Thus frames his ſpeech to the aſſembly there. 


, Pardon my boldneſs, my liege ſovereign lord, 
Nor your dread preſence let my ſpeech offend ; 
** Your mild attention favourably afford, 
Which ſuch clear vigour to my ſpirit ſhall lend, 
That it ſhall ſet an edge upon your ſword, 
To my demand and make you to attend, 

* Aſking you, why men train'd to arms you keep, 

* Your right in France yet ſuff ring ſtill to ſleep. 


* 
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1 
| © There Lew1s King of Beame was overthrown, 


__The.BATTLE of 4G /NCOURT. _.. 


„ Can ſuch a Prince be in an iſland pent, 


« And poorly thus ſhut up within a ſea ? | 
Wen as your right includes that vaſt extent. 


| * To th' either Alps your empire forth to lay. | 


Can he be Engliſh-born, and is not bent 

* To follow you? Appoint you but the way 
« We'll wade if we want ſhips, the waves or climb, 
* © In one hand hold our ſwords, with dh ocher fwim. 


72 What time oontrouls your brave ene claim 


Jo th' realm of France, from PIII nam'd the Fair, 
* Which to king EDWAR D by his n 
* Queen IsaBzL, that PIT Ir's only heir, 


But if it did, as he, fo yours repair; 
„That where his right in blood prevailed not, 
5 re 
* 
bs What ſer har olnqueror, by their Salicue tows, 
*© Thoſe poor decrees their parliaments could make? 
*« He enter'd on the juſtneſs of his cauſe, 


| © To make good what he dar'd to undertake ; - 


And once in action, he ſtood not to pauſe, 

«* But in upon them like a tempeſt brake, 
And down their buildings with ſuch fury bare, 
« That they from miſts diſſolved were to air. 


| 6 As thoſe brave Epwanps, father and the ſon, . 
At conquer*d Creſſy with ſucceſsful luck, _ 


«© Where firſt all France (as at one game) they won, 

© Never two warriors ſuch a battle ſtruck, . 

That when the bloody diſmal fight was done, 

« Here in one heap, there in another ruck, 
Princes and peaſants lay together mixt, | 
The Engliſh ſwords no difference knew betwixt. 


« With valiant CARLES, of France the younger brother; 
„A Dauphin, and two Dukes, in pieces hewn; | 


| © To them fix Earls lay ſlan by one another; 
There the Grand Prior of France fetcht his laſt groan 3 
Two Archbiſhops the boiſt'rous croud doth ſmother ; 


* There fifteen thouſand of their gentry dy d, 
„With each two ſoldiers ſlaughter'd by his ſide. 


Nor the Bl AK Prince, at Poictiers battle, fought 


„ Short of his father, and himſelf before, 
Her King and Prince, that priſoners hither brought 


From forty thouſand -welt'ring in their gore, 


That in the world's opinion it was thought, 

« France from that inſtant could ſubſiſt no more: 
< The Marſhal, and the Conſtable, there lain 
« Under the ſtandard, in that battle ta en. 

cc Nor 
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Henry Chichley, who ſucceeded Aredat Jail han "Gacoas's 
N : 
© So they term'd it, as not worthy of a better title. 


F The archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſpeech in this and the ten 
following ſtanza s. Go PEST = 


The BATTLE of AG/NCOURT.\ 3 


« Nor is this claim for women to ſucceed 
« (*Gainſt wh® they would your right to France debar) 
« A thing ſo new, that it ſo much ſhould need 
« Such oppoſition, as though fetcht from far. 
« By Pzp1x this is prov'd, as by a deed, 
« Depoſing Cuz LDRICK by a fatal war, 
« By BLYTHILD dar'd his title to advance, 
<« Daughter toCLoTHAs, firſt ſo nam'd of France. 
| © 


„Hun Carzr, who from CHarLes of Lorain took 

«© The crown of France, that he in peace might reign, 

« Ag heir to LinGcaRD to her title ſtuck, 

« Who was the daughter of King CHARLEMAIN : 

« So holy Lewes poring on his book, 

« Whom that Hucn Carr made his heir again, 
«From Ex MINGARD, his grandame, claim'd the crown, 


60 Duke CnaxLSs his daughter, wrongfully put down. 


© Nor think, my liege, a fitter time than this, 
« You could have found your title to advance, 
« At the full height when now the faction is, 
„„ ®Twixt Bunagrun and the houſe of OrxLz ance: 
1% Your purpdſe you not poſſibly can miſs, 
« It for my lord fo luckily doth chance, 
That whilſt theſe two in oppoſition ſtand, 
« You may have time your army there to land. 


« And if my fancy doth not overpreſs 

„My viſual ſenſe, methinks in every eye 

J ſee ſuch cheer, as of our good ſucceſs 

« In France hereafter ſeems to propheſy. | 

Think not, my Sovereign, my allegiance leſs, 
och he; my Lords, nor do you miſapply 

My words, thus long upon this ſubject ſpent, 

«© Who humbly here ſubmit to your aſſent.” 


| This ſpeech of his that powerful engine prov'd, 

Than e' er our fathers got, which rais'd us higher; 
The Clergy's fear that quietly remov'd, 
And into France transfer d our hoſtile fife ; 
It made the Engliſh through the world beloy'd, 
That durſt to thoſe ſo mighty things aſpire ; 

And gave ſo clear a luſtre to our fame, 

That neighbouring nations trembled at our name. 


| When through the houſe, this rumor ſcarcely ran, 

That war with France propounded was again, 

In all th' aſſembly there was not a man, 

But put the project on with might and main; 

So great applauſe it generally wan, | : 

That elſe no buPneſs they would entertain; | 
As though their honour utterly were loſt, 
If this geſign ſhould any way be croſt. 


So much men's minds now upon France were ſet, 
That every one doth with himſelf forecaſt, 
What might fall out this enterprize-to let, 
As what again, might give it wings of haſte ; 
| And for they knew the French did till abet 
The Scot againſt us, which we us'd to taſte, 
It queſtion'd was, if it were fit or no, 
To conquer them e'er we to France ſhould go. 


Which RaLen then Earl of Weſtmorland propos d: 

Quoth he, with Scocland let us firſt begin, 

By which we are upon the North inclos'd, 

And lockt with us one continent within ; 

Then firſt let Scotland be by us diſpos'd, 

And with more eaſe ye ſpacious France may win z 
Elſe of ourſelves, e er we our ſhips can clear, 
To land in France, they will invade us here. 


Not fo, brave Neviiit, *ExzeTer replies, 
For that of one two labours were to make, 
For Scotland wholly upon France relies 
Firſt conquer France, and Scotland ye may take; 
"Tis the French pay, the Scot to them that ties; 
That ſtopt, aſunder quickly ye ſhall ſhake 
The French and Scots. To France then firſt, ſay I. 
* Furſt, firſt to France, then all the Commons cry. 


And inſtantly an embaſſy is ſent 

To CuARLES of France, to will him to reſtore 

Thoſe territories, of whoſe large extent 

The Engliſh kings were owners of before ; 

Which if he did not, and incontinent, 

The King would ſet thoſe Engliſh on his ſhore, 
That in deſpight of him, and all his might, 
Should leave their lives there, or redeem his right, 


Firſt Normandy in his demand he makes, 

With Aquitain, a duchy no leſs great; 

Anjou and Mayne, with Gaſcoyne, which he takes 

Clearly his own, as any Engliſh ſeat. 

With theſe proud France he firſt of all awakes, 

For their delivery giving power to treat : 
For well he knew, if CHarLes ſhould theſe reſtore, 
No King of France was ever left ſo poor. 


The King and Dauphin, to his proud demand, 

That he might ſce they no ſuch matter meant, 

As a thing fitter for his youthful hand, 

A ton of Paris tennis-balls him ſent, 

J Better himſelf to make him underſtand, 
And that was all the anſwer he could get ; 
Which more the King doth to this conqueſt whet. 

That 


he duke of Exeter, the king's own uncle. ; | \ 
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That anſwering the ambaſſador, quoth he, 
Thanks for my balls to CALs your ſovereign give, 
And thus aſſure him and his ſon from me, 
I'll ſend him balls and rackets, if I live, 
That they ſuch racket ſhall in Paris fee, 
When over line with bandies I ſhall drive, 

As that before the ſer be fully done, 

France may (perhaps) into the hazard run. 


80 little doth luxurious France foreſee, 
By her diſdain what ſhe upon her drew, 
(In her moſt bravery ſeeming then to be) 
The puniſhment that ſhortly ſhould enſue: 
Which ſo incens'd the Engliſh King, that he 
For full revenge into that fury grew, | 
That thoſe'three horrors, famine, ſword, and fire, 
9 | 


In all ads .octth now was no word but War, 
As though no thing had any other name; 

And folk would aſk of them arriv'd from far, 
What forces were preparing whenee they came ? 
Gainſt any bus'neſs twas a lawful bar, 

To ſay for France they were; and 'twas a ſhame 


1 


Which many a year was hung up in the quire : 


AGINCOURT. 


One trains his horſe, another trails his pike; 

He with his poll-ax practiſeth the fight ; 

The bow-man (which no country bath the like) 

With his ſheaf-artow proveth by his might, 

How many ſcore off he his foe can ſtrike, 

Yet not to draw above his boſom's height . -- 
The trumpets ſound the charge and the retreat; 
6—— —— 
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Whol me France an eel on ln, 

The engineer providing the petard, bl, 

To break the ſtrong portcullice and the balls 7 

Of wild fre, deyis'd to throw from far, 

To burn to ground their palaces and halls : 

| Some ſhidying are the ſcale which they had got, 
Thereby to take the level of their ® ſhot. 


The man in years preach'd to his youthful ſon 


Preſs'd to this war, as they fate by the fire, 
What deeds in France were by his father done, 
To this attempt to work him to aſpire z 

And told him there how he an enſign won, 


And in the battle, where he made his way, 


For any man to take in hand to do 
Aught, dre a n and de 


Old armours are dreſt up, and new are made; 
Jacks are in working, and ſtrong ſhirts of male; 
This ſcowers an old > Fox, that a * Bilboa blade ; 
Now ſhields and targets only are for ſale , 
Who works for war, now thriveth by his trade. 
The brown bill and the battle-ax' prevail 3 | 
The curious fletcher fits his well-ſtrung bow, 
And his barb'd arrow, which he ſets to ſhow. 


Tents and pavillions in the fields are pitch'd, 
Ee'r full wrought up, their roamthinels to try ; 
Windows and towers with enſigns are enrich'd, 
With ruffling banners, that do brave the ſky ; 
Wherewith the weaned labourer bewitch'd, 
To ſee them thus hang waving in his eye, 
His toilſom burthen from his back doth throw, 
And bids them work that will, to France he'll go. 


Rich ſaddles for the light-horſe and the bard, '. 
For to be brav*ſt there's not a man but plies; 
Plumes, bandrolls, and caparizons prepar d; 
Whether of two, and men at arms deviſe, 
The greaves or & guiſes were the ſurer guard, 


The! vambraſs or the pouldron they ſhould prize; | 


And where a ſtand of pikes plac'd cloſe, or large, 
Which way to take advantage in the charge. 


How many Frenchmen he ſtruck down that day. 


The good old man, with tears of joy, would tell 

In Creſſy field what prizes Epwazv' play'd ; 

* what at Poictiers the Bl Ack PRINCE befell, 

How like a l'on he about him lad: 

In deeds of arms hom Aunz xv did excell ; | 

For their old ſins how they the Frenchmen paid ; 
How bravely BasszT did behave, him there; 
Hoon the van, Warwick the rear. 


And boy, quoth he, I have heard rn 
That once he did an Engliſh archer fee, | 
Who ſhooting at a French twelve ſcore away, 
Quite through the body ſtuck him to a tree; 
Upon their ſtrengths a king his crown might lay : 
Such were the men of that brave age, quoth he, 
When with his ax he at his foe let drive, 
Murrian and ſcalp down to the teeth could rive. 


The ſcarlet judge might now ſet up his mule, 
With neighing ſteeds the ſtreets ſo peſter'd are; 
For where he wont in Weſtminſter to rule, 
On his tribunal fate the man of war; 
The lawyer to his chamber doth recule, 
For he hath now no bus'neſs at the bar; 
But to make wills and teſtaments for thoſe _ 
That were for France, their ſubſtance to diſpoſe. 


*** 


F 


Avda ad Act 
m Great ordnance then but newly in uſe. 
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By this, the council of this war had mer, | Eight goodly ſhips ſo Briſtol ready made, 

And had at large of every thing diſcuſt; | Which to the King they bountifully lent, 

And the grave Clergy had with them been ſer, | With Spaniſh wines which they for ballaſt lade, 

To warrant what they undertook was juſt ; In happy ſpeed of his brave voyage meant, : 

And as for monies, that to be no let, Hoping his conqueſt ſhould enlarge their trade, 

They bade the King for that to them to truſt : | - And therewithall a rich and ſpacious tent : 

The Church to pawn would ſee her chalice laid, And as this fleet the Severn ſeas doth ſtem, 

E'er ſhe would leave one pioneer unpaid. | Five more from Padſto came along with them. 
From Milford haven to the mouth of Tweed, The Hare of Loo, a right good ſhip well known, 
Ships of all burthen to Southampton brought, The year before that twice the Streights had paſt, 
(For there the King the rendezvous decreed) | Two wealthy Spaniſh merchants did her own, 

To bear aboard his'moſt victorious fraught : I Who then but lately had repair'd her waſte ; 

The place from whence he with the greateſt ſpeed For from her deck a pirate ſhe had blown, 

Might land in France, of any that was thought, Aſter a long fight, and him took at laſt : 

And with ſucceſs upon that lucky ſhore,  * And from Mounts-Bay ſix more, that ſtill in ſight 

Where his great * grandfire landed had before. Waited with her before the iſle of Wight. 

But, for he found thoſe veſſels were too few, From Plymouth next came in the Blazing Star 

That into France his army ſhould convey, | And fiery Dragon, to take in their fraught, 

He ſent to Belgia, whoſe great ſtore he knew With other four eſpecial men of war, 

Might now at need ſupply him every way. That in the bay of Portugal had fought ; 

His bounty ample as the winds that blew, And though returning from a voyage far, 

Such barks for portage out of ev'ry bay | Stem'd that rough ſca, when at the high'ſt it wrought. 
In Holland, Zealand, and- in Flanders, brings, With theſe, of Dartmouth ſeven good ſhips there were, 
As ſpread the wide *Sleeve with' their canvaſs wings. | The golden creſcent in their tops that bear. 

But firſt ſeven ſhips from Rocheſter are ſent, So Lyme three ſhips into the navy ſent, 

The narrow ſeas of all the French to ſweep : Of which the Sampſon ſcarce. a month before - 

All men of war with ſcripts of mart that went, Had ſprung a plank, and her main-maſt had ſpent, 

And had command the coaſt of France to keep, With extreme peril that ſhe got to ſhore : 

The coming of a navy to prevent, | With them five other out of Weymouth went, 

And view what ſtrength was in the bay of Diepe 3 Which by Southampton were made up a ſcore : 

Andi if they found it like to come abroad, With thoſe that rode at pleaſure in the bay, 

To do their beſt to fire it in the road. And that at anchor before Portſmouth lay. 

The ? Bonaventure, George, and the Expence, Next theſe, Newcaſtle furniſheth the flect 

Three as tall ſhips as c'er did cable tew ; With nine good hoyes, of neceſſary uſe ; 

The Henry Royal, at her parting thence, The Daniſh pirates valiantly that beat, 

Like the huge 4 ruck from Gillingham that flew : Offering to ſack them as they fail'd for Sluce, 

The Antilope, the Elephant, Defence, Six hulks from Hull at Humber's mouth them meet, 

Bottoms as good as ever ſpread a clue : Which had them oft accompany'd to Pruce. 

All having charge, their voyage having been, Five more from Yarmouth falling them among, 

Before Southampton to take ſoldiers in. That had for fiſhing been prepared long. 

| Twelve merchants ſhips, of mighty burthen all, | The Cow of Harwich, never put to flight, 

New off the ſtocks, that had been rigg'd for Stoad, | For hides and furs late to Muſcovia bound; 

Riding in Thames by Limehouſe and Blackwall, Of the ſame port, another nam'd the Spight, 

That ready were their merchandiſe to load, That in her coming lately through the Sound, 

Straitly commanded by the admiral, After 4 two days ſtill- continued fight, 

At the ſame, port to ſettle their'abode ; Had made three Flemings run themſelves aground ; 
And each of theſe a pinnace at command, | With three neat fly-boats, which with them do take 
To put her fraught conveniently to land. Six ſhips of Sandwich, up the fleet to make. 

| C Nine 
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p The names of the King's ſeven ſhips of war. 


Their forwardneſs foreſhows their good ſucceſs 
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Nine ſhips for the Nobility there wenz r 
Of able men, the enterprize to aid. | 
Which to the King molt liberally they lent, - 
At their own charge, and bountifully paid. 


* NoxTHUMBERLAND and W esTMORLAND in ſent 


Fourſcore at arms apiece, [themſelves and laid 
At ſixſcore archers each, as SurroLks ſhows, 


Twenty tall men at arms, with forty bows. 


Warwick and Srarronp levied at no lefs | 


Than noble Surrolx, nor do offer more 


Of men at arms, and archers which they preſa, 
Of their awn tenants, arm'd with their own ſtore: 


In ſuch a war as had not been before: 
And other Barons, under Earls that were, 
Yet dar'd with them an equal charge to bear. 


Darcy and Cauois, zealous for the King; 

Loveit, Frrzwatzr, Wittoucupy and Ross, 

BERKILEVY, Powis, Buxzeii, faſt together cling 3 

Seymour and ST. Joan, for the bus'neſs cloſe, 

Each twenty horſe, and forty foot do bring 

More, to nine hundred mounting in the groſs, 
In thoſe nine ſhips, and fitly them beſtow'd, 
Which with the other fall into the road. 


From Holland, Zealand, and from Flanders won 
By weckly pay, threeſcore twelve bottoms came, 
From fifry upward to .five hundred ton, | 
For ev'ry uſe a mariner could name, 
Whoſe glittering flags againſt the radiant fun, 
Show'd as the ſea had all been of a flame: 
For ſkiffs, crays, ſhallops, and the like, why theſe 
From ev'ry ſmall creck cover'd all the ſeas. 


The man whoſe way from London hap'd to lie, 
By thoſe he met might gueſs the general force; + 
Daily encounter'd as he paſſed by, 
Now with a troop of foot, and then of horſe, 
To whom the people ſtill themſelves apply, 
Bringing them victuals as in meer remorſe ; 

And ſtill the acclamation of the preſs, 


Saint GzorGce for England, to your good ſucceſs. | 


There might a man have ſeen in ev'ry ſtreet, 
The father bidding farewel to his ſon ; 
Small children kneeling at their fathers feet; 
The wife with her dear huſband ne'er had done; 
Brother his brother with adieu to greet ; 
One friend to take leave of another run 
The maiden, with her beſt-belov'd to part, 
Gave him her hand, who took away her heart. 


— 
— 
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The nobler youth, the common rank above, = 
One wore his miſtreſs*, garter, one her glove ; 
And he a lock of his dear lady's hair; 

And he her colours whom he moſt did love. | 
There was not one but did ſome favonr wear; 


Io make it famous hy ſome Knightly deed. 


| 
The clouds of duſt that from. the ways ara, 
Which in their march the trampling troops do rear; 


In his deſcending, ſhining wondrous. clear, 1 
To the beholder far off ſtanding, ſno ws r 
Like ſome beſieged town that were on fire: 
As though foretelling, e er they ſhould return, 

| Thar many a city, yet ſecure, mult burn. 

g . 

The well-rigg'd navy fall'n into che road, 
For this ſhort cut with victual fully ſtor d, 


| The King impatient of their long abode, | 


Commands his army. inſtantly aboard. 


. Caſting to have each company beſtow d. 


As then the time convenience could afford? 
| The ſhips appointed wherein they ſhould go, 
And boats prepar'd for waftage to and fro. 
- | | 

To be imbark'd when every band comes down, 
Each in their order as they muſter'd were, 
Or by the difference of rheir armings known, 
Or by their colours; for in enſigns there, 
Some wore the arms of their moſt antient town, 
Others again their own devices bear: 
There was not any, but that more or leſs, 


Firſt, in the Kentiſh ſtreamer was. a wood, 
Out of whoſe top- an arm that held a ſword, 
As their right emblem; and to make it good, 
They above other only had a word, 


I 


| Which was, UNconQUER'D, as that freeſt had ſtood. 
| Suſſex, the next that was to come aboard, 


Bore a * black lion rampant, fore that bled, 
With a field-arrow darted thraugh the head. 


The men of Surry, checky blue and gold, 


| Which for brave Wazzzn their firſt Earl they wore, 


In many a field that honour'd was of old. 
And Hampſhire next, in the ſame colours bore 
Three lions paſſant, th' arms of Bxvis bold, 
Who through the world ſo famous was of yore. 
A ſilver tower, Dorſet's red banner bears: 
The Corniſh-men two wreſtlers had for theirs, 
The 
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The Devonſhire band, à beacon ſer on fire; 

Somerſet, a virgin bathing in a ſpring : 

Their city's arms the men of 'Glo'ſterſhire, 

In gold: three bloody cheverncls, do bring. 

Wiltſhire a crowned pyramid, as nigher 

Than any other to march to the King ; 
Berkſhire a ſtag, under an oak that ſtood 3 
Oxford, a white bull wading in a flood. 


The muſter*d men for Buckingham, are gone 

Under the ſwan, the arms of that old town; 

The Londoners and Middleſex as one, 

Are by the red croſs and the dagger known. 

The men of Eſſex, over-match'd by none, 

Under queen Helen's * image marching down. 
Suffolk, a ſun half riſen from the brake ; 
Norfolk, a triton on a dolphin's back. 


The ſoldiers ſent from Cambridgeſhire, a bay 
Upon a mountain, water 'd with a ſhower ; 
Hartford, two harts that in a river play; 
Bedford's, an eagle perch'd upon a tower; 
And Huntington, a people proud as they, 
.Nor giving, place to any for their power, 

A youthful hunter with a chaplet crown'd, 

In a py'd lyam leading forth his hound. 


Northampton with a caſtle ſeated high, 
Supported by two lions, thither came; 

The men'of Rutland, to them marching nigh, 

In their rich enfign bear an ermin ram; 

And Lei'fterſhire, chat on their ſtrength relie, 

A bull and maſtiff ® fighting for the game. 
Lincoln a * ſhip moſt neatly that was limn'd, 
In all her fails with flags and pennants trimm'd. 


Stout Warwickſhire, her ancient badge the bear; 
Wor'fter, a pear-tree laden with the fruit; 

A golden fleece and Hereford doth wear ; 
Stafford, a Yhermit in his homely ſuit ; 

- Shropſhire, a falcon tow'ring in the air; 

And for the ſhire whoſe ſurface ſeems moſt brute, 

Darby, an eagle ſuting on a root, 
A ſwathed infant holding in her foot. 


Old Nottingham, an archer clad in green, 
Under a tree with his drawn bow that ſtood, 
Which in a chequer'd flag far off was ſeen ; 
It was the picture of old Ronin Hoop; 
And Lancaſhire, hot as the leaſt I ween, 
Thoroꝰ three crowns three arrows ſmear'd with blood: 
Cheſhire, a banner very ſquare and broad, 
„ | 
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A flaming lance, the Yorkſhire-men for them; 

As thoſe for Durham, near again at hand, 

A mitre crowned with a diadem ; 

An armed man, the men of Cumberland: 

So Weſtmerland, link'd with it in one ſtem, 

A ſhip that wrack'd lay fir'd upon the ſand : 
Northumberland with theſe cam'n as a brother, 
Two hons fighting, tearing one another. 


7 


| 


Thus as themſelves the Engliſhmen had ſhow'd 
Under the enſign of each ſev'ral ſhire, 
The native Welch, who no lefs honour ow d 
To their own King, nor yet laſs valiant were, 
In one ſtrong reg'ment had themſe}ves beſtow'd, 
And of the reſt reſumed had the rear; 

To their own quarter marching as the reſt, 

As neatly arm'd, and bravely as the beft. 


| 


Pembroke, a boat whercin a lady ſtood, 
Rowing herſelf within a quiet bay; 
Thoſe men of South Wales of the * mixed blood, 
Had of the Welch the leading of the way. 
Caermarthen in her colours bear a rood, 
Whereon an old man lean'd himſelf to ſtay, 
At a ſtar pointing; which of great renown, 
Was ſkilful Meultx, namer of that town. 


Glamorgan-men, a caſtle great and high, 

From which, out of the battlement above, 

A flame ſhort up itſelf into the ſky : 

The men of Monmouth (for the ancient love 

To that dear country, neighbouring them ſo nigh) 

Next after them in equipage that move, 
Three “ crowns imperial, which ſupported were 
With three arm'd arms, in their proud enſign bear. 


| 
| 


| The men of Breclenock brought a watlike tent, 
Upon whoſe top there ſat a watchful cock; 

| Radnor e, a mountain of a high aſcent, 

| Thereon a ſhepherd keeping of his flock ; 

| As Cardigan, the next to them that went, 

| Came with a mermaid fitting on a rock; 

And Merioneth bears (as theſe had done) 
Three dancing goats againſt the rifing ſun. 


| Thoſe of Montgomery bear a prancing ſteed ; 
{| Denbigh, a Neptune with his three-fork'd mace ; 
Flintſhire, a work-maid in her ſummers weed, 
Wich ſheaf and fickle, With a warlike pace 
Thoſe of Caernarvon (not the leaſt in ſpeed, 
Tho' marching laſt in the main army's face) 
Three golden eagles in their enſign brought, 
Under which oft brave Owzn Guynzrn mo 
e 


— 


t Queen Helen, ſoundreſs of the croſs, wiſe to Conſtantine, and 
daughter to king Coell, builder of Colchefter in Eſſex. 
de ſport more uſed in that ſhire from antien: time, than in any 


x For the it hath upon the German ocean, 
y Many hermits formerly lived there, it being all foreſty. 
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2 Milford haven in Pembro!: — one of the braveſt harbours 
in the . not unaptly ſo expreſſed 
a Partly Dutch, partly Englith, partly Welch. 
b Toe the King's birth-place and principalit ies. 
c The middle of Wales, abounding with ſheep on its mountains. 
d Expreſſing the maritime ſituation of that ſlure. 


| 


The ſeas, amazed at the fearful ſight 
Of arms and enſigns that aboard were brought, 
Of ſtreamers, banners, pennons, enſigns pight 
Upon each poop and prow ; and at the fraught 
So full of terror, that it hardly might | 
Into a natural courſe again be brought, 
As the vaſt navy which at anchor rides, 
Proudly preſumes to ſhoulder out the tides, 


The fleet then full, and floating on the main, 
The numerous maſts with their brave topſails ſpread, 
When as the wind a little doth them ſtrain, 
Seem like a foreſt bearing her proud head 
Againſt ſome rough flaw, that fore-runs a rain : 
So do they look from every lofty ſted, 
Which with the. ſurges tumbled to and fro, 
Seem even to bend, as trees are ſeen to do. 


From every ſhip when as the ordnance roar, 

Of their depart that all might underſtand ; 

When as the zealous people from ; the ſhore 

Again with fires ſalute them from the land, 

For ſo was order left with them before, 

To watch the beacons with a careful hand, 
Which being once ſir d, the people more or leſs 
Should all to church, and pray for their ſucceſs, 


They ſhape their courſe into the mouth of Sein, 
That deſtin'd flood thoſe navies to receive; 
Before whoſe fraught her France had proſtrate lain, 
As now ſhe muſt this, that ſhall never leave, 
Until the engines that it doth contain, 
Into the air her heighten'd walls ſhall heave ; 
Whoſe ſtubborn turrets had refus'd to bow 
To that brave nation that ſhall ſhake them now. 


Long boats with ſcouts are put to land before, 
Upon light nags the country to deſcry, 
(Whilſt the brave army ſetting is on ſhore) 
To view what ſtrength the enemy had nigh ; 
Preſſing the boſom of large France fo ſore, 
That her pale Genius in affright doth fly 
To all her towns, and warns them to awake, 
And for her ſafety up their arms to take. 


At Paris, Roan, and Orleance ſhe calls, 
And at their gates with groanings doth complain : 
Then cries ſhe out, O get up to your walls: 
The Engliſh armies are return'd again, 
% Which in two battles gave thoſe fatal falls 
At Creſſy and at Poitiers, where lay ſlain 

Our conquer'd fathers, which withwery fear 

* Quake in their graves to feel them landed here.” 
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The King of France now having underſtood 
Of Hznxy's entrance (but too well improy'd) | 
He clearly ſaw that dear muſt be the blood 
That it muſt coſt, e' er he could be remov'd : 
He ſends to make his other ſea-towns good, 
(Never before ſo much it him behov' d) 

In every one a garriſon to lay, 


Fearing freſh: pow'rs from England every day. 


To the high'ſ earth whilſt awful Hzxzy gets, 
From whence ſtrong Harfleur he might eaſi'ſt ſee, 


With ſprightly words and thus their courage whets : | 


In yonder walls be mines of gold, quoth he; 

„He's a poor ſlave that thinks of any debts, 

* Harfleur ſhall pay for all, it ours ſhall be. 1 
This air of France doth like me wondrous well; 
Let's burn our ſhips, for here we mean to dwell.” 


But through his hoſt he firſt of all proclaim'd, 

In pain of death, no Engliſhman ſhould take 

From the religious, aged, or the maim'd, 

Or women, that could no reſiſtance make : 

To gain his own for that he only aim'd, 

Nor would have fuch to ſuffer for his ſake : 
Which in the French, when they the ſane did hear, 
Bred of this brave King a religious fear. 


His army rang'd in order fitting war, 
Each with ſome green thing doth his murrian crown, 
With his main ſtandard fixt upon the * car, 
Comes the great King before th* intrenched town, 
Whilſt from the walls the people gazing are, 
In all their ſights he ſets his army down; 

And for their ſhot he careth not a pin, 

But ſeeks where he his battery may begin. 


And into three his army doth divide, 
His ſtrong approaches on'three parts to make ; 
Himſelf on th' one, CLAREN CE on th' other ſide ; 
To York and SuFFoLK he the third doth take; 
The mines the Duke of GLoczsTtR doth guide: 
Then caus'd his ſhips the river up to ſtake, 
That none with victual ſhould the town relieve, 
Should the ſword fail, with famine them to grieve. 


| From his pavillion, where he fat in ſtate 


Arm'd for the ſiege, and buckling on his ſhield, 


| Brave HE NR ſends his herald to the gate, 


By trumpet's ſound to ſummon them to yield, 
And to accept his mercy, ere too, late; 


| Or elſe to ſay, ere he forſook the field, 


Harfleur ſhould be but a mere heap of ſtones, 


| Her buildings buried with her owners bones. 


France 
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France on this ſudden put into a fright 

With the ſad news of Harfleur in diſtreſs, 

Whoſe unexpected miſerable plight 

She on the ſudden knew not to redreſs ; 

But urg'd to do the utmoſt that ſhe might, 

The peoples fears and clamours to ſuppreſs, 

Raiſeth a power with all the ſpeed ſhe could, 

Some what thereby to looſe King Hewzr's hold. 


The Marſhal and the Conſtable of France, 
Leading thoſe Forces levied for the turn, 
By which they thought their titles to advance, 
And of their country endleſs praiſe to earn; 
But it with them far otherwiſe doth chance: 
For when they ſaw the villages to burn, 
And high-tower'd Harfleur round ingirt with fire, 
They with their pow'rs to Cawdebeck retire. 


Like as a hind, when ſhe her calf doth ſee 

Lighted by chance into a lion's paws, 

From which ſhould ſhe adventure it to free, 

She muſt herſelf fill his devouring jaws, 

And yet her young one ſtill his prey muſt be, 

(She ſo inſtructed is by nature's laws :) 
With them ſo fares it, which muſt needs go down 
-If they would fight, and yet muſt loſe the rown. 


f Now do they mount their ordnance for the day, 
Their ſcaling-ladders rearing to the walls ; 
Their battering-rams againſt the gates they lay, 
Their brazen ſlings ſend in the wild- fire balls, 
Baſkets of twigs now carry ſtones and clay, 
And to th' aſſault who furiouſly not falls? 

The ſpade and pick-ax working are below, 

WC hich then unfelt, yet gave the greateſt blow. 


Rampiers of earth the painful pioneers raiſe 

With the walls equal, cloſe upon the dike; 

To paſs by which the ſoldler that aſſays, 

On. planks thruſt over, one him down doth ſtrike : 

Him with à mall a ſecond Engliſh pays; 

A ſccond French tranſpierc'd him with a pike ; 
That from the height of the imbattd tow'rs, 
Their mixed blood ran down the walls in ſhow'rs. 


A Frenchman back into the town doth fall, 

With a ſheaf-arrow ſhot into the head; 

An Engliſhman, in ſcaling of the wall, 

From the ſame place is by a ſtone ſtruck dead, 

Tumbling upon them logs of wood, and all, 

That any way for their defence might ſtead : 
The hills at hand re-echoing with the din, 
Of ſhoyts without, and feartul ſhricks within. 


When all at once the Engliſh men aſſail, 

The French within all valiantly defend, 

And in a firſt aſſault if any fail, 

They by a ſecond ſtrive it to amend : 

Out of the town come * quarries thick as hail ; 

As thick again their ſhafts the Engliſh ſend : 
The bellowing cannon from both ſides doth roar 
With fuch a noiſe, as makes the thunder poor, 


Now upon one fide you ſhould hear a cry, 

And all that quarter clouded, with a ſinother; 

The like from that againſt it by and by, 

As though the one were echo to the other, 

The King and Cra zxex ſo their turns can ply , 

And valiant Gros TIR ſhows himſelf their brother, 
Whoſe mines to the belieg'd more miſchief do, 
Than, with th' aſſaults above, the other two. 


An old man ſitting by the fire ſide, 
Decrepit with extremity of age, 
Stilling his little grandchild when it cry'd, 
Almoſt diſtracted with the batterits rage; 
Sometimes doth ſpeak it fair, ſomctimes doth chide, 
As thus he ſeeks its mourning to aſſwage, 

By chance a bullet doth the chimney hit, 

Which falling in, doth kill both him and it. 


Whilſt the ſad weeping mother ſits her down, 
To give her little new-born babe the pap, 
A luckleſs quarry, level'd at the town, 
Kills the ſweet baby ſleeping in her lap, 
That with the fright ſhe falls into a ſwoon ; 
From which awak'd, and mad with the miſhap, 
As up a rampier ſhrieking ſhe doth climb, 
Comes a great ſhot, and ſtrikes her limb from limb. 


Whilſt a ſort run confuſedly to quench 
Some palace burning, or ſome fired ſtreet, 
Call'd from where they were fighting in the trench, 
They in their way with balls of wild-fire mect, 
So plagued are the miſerable French, 
Not above head, but alſo under feet ; 
For the fierce Engliſh vow the town to take, 
Or of it ſoon a heap of ſtones to make. 


Hot is the ſiege, the Engliſh coming on 
As men fo long to be kept out that ſcorn, 
Careleſs of wounds, as they were made of ſtone, 
As with their teeth the walls they would have torn: 
Into a breach who quickly is not gone, 
Is by the next behind him overborn ; 
So that they found a place that gave them way, 
They never car'd what danger therein lay. 
D From 


* 
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From ev'ry quarter they their courſe muſt ply, 
As't pleas d the King them to th'affault to call: 
Now on the Duke of Yor the charge doth ly ; 
To Kent and CoxnwWaALL then the turn doth fall; 
Then HuxTincpow up to the walls they cry; 
Then SuxroLK, and then ExkrER; which all 

In their mean ſoldiers habits us'd to go, 

Taking ſuch part as thoſe that own'd them do. 


The men of Harfleur rough excurſions make 

Upon the Engliſh, watchful in their tent, 

Whoſe courages they to their coſt awake, 

With many a wound, that often back them ſent, 

So proud a ſally that durſt undertake, 

And in the chaſe pell-mell amongſt them went; 
For, on the way fuch ground of them they win, 
That ſome French are ſhut out, ſome Engliſh in. 


Nor idly fit our men at arms the while, 
Four thouſand horſe that ev*ry day go out, 
And of the field are, maſters many a mile, 
By putting the rebellious French to rout z 
No peaſants them with promiſes beguile, 
Another bus'neſs they were come about; 
For him they take, his ranſom muſt redeem, 
Only French crowns the Engliſhmen eſteem. 


Whilſt Engliſh Hexzy laſtly means to try 
By three vaſt mines the walls to overthrow, 
The Frenchmen, their approaches that eſpy, 
By countermines do meet with them below ; 
And as oppoſed in the works they ly, 
Up the beſieged the beſiegers blow, 
That ſtifled quite with powder, as with duſt, 
Longer to walls they found it vain to truſt. 


Till GavcoukT then and TuTT1viLLE, that were 
The town's commanders, with much peril find 
The reſolution that the Engliſh bear, | 
As how their own to yielding were inclin'd, 
Summon to parley ; off' ring frankly there, 
If that aid came not by a day aſſign'd, 
To give the town up, might their lives ſtand free; 
As for their goods, at HENRAx's will to be. 


And having won their conduct to the King, 

Thoſe hardy chiefs on whom the charge had lain, 

Thither thoſe well- fed burgeſſes do bring, 

What they had offer'd ſtrongly to maintain 

In ſuch a caſe, although a dang”rous thing; 

Yet they ſo long upon their knees remain, 
That five days reſpite from his grant they have, 
Which was the moſt they for their lives durſt crave. 


. 


| 


1 


, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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The time prefixed coming ro expire, 


And their relief ingloriouſly delay d; 
Nothing within their ſight but ſword and fire, 


| And bloody enſigng ev'ry where diſplay d; 


The Engliſh ſtill within themſelves entire: 


; When all theſe things they ſeriouſly had weigh'd, 


To Henry's mercy found that they muſt truſt, 
For they perceiv'd their own to be unjuſt. 


The ports are open'd, weapons laid aſide, 


And from the walls th* artillery diſplac ; 


The arms of England are advanc'd in pride, 


The watch-tow'r with ſaint Gzorcz's banner grac'd : 


Live England's HENRY,“ all the people cry'd ; 
Into the ſtreets their women ran in haſte, 

Bearing their little children, for whoſe fake 

They kop'd the King would the more mercy take. 


The gates thus widen'd with the breath of war, 

Their ample entrance to the Engliſh gave ; 

There was no door that then had any bar, 

For of their own not any thing they have: 

When HENRY comes on his imperial car, 

To whom they kneel, their lives alone to ſave; 
Strucken with wonder when that face they ſaw, 
Wherein ſuch mercy was, with ſo much awe. 


And firſt themſelves the Engliſh to ſecure, 
Doubting what danger might be yet within, 
The ſtrongeſt forts and citadel make ſure, . 
To ſhow that they could keep as well as win ; 
And tho' the ſpoils them wond'rouſly allure, 
To fall to pillage ere they will begin, 
They ſhut each paſſage, by which any pow'r 
Might be brought on to hinder but an hour. 


That conquering King, which entring at the gate, 


Born by the preſs as in the air he ſwam, 
| Upon the ſudden lays aſide his ſtate, 


And of a lion is become a lamb : 
He is not now what he was but of late, 
But on his bare feet to the church he came, 
By his example as did all the preſs, 
To give Gop thanks for his firſt good ſucceſs. 


And ſends his herald to King CrarLes to ſay, 


That though he was thus ſettled on his ſhore, 
{ Yet he his arms was ready down to lay, 


His ancient right if ſo he would reſtore : 

But if the ſame he wilfully denay, 

To ſtop thꝰ effuſion of their ſubjects gore, 
He frankly off reth in a ſingle fight 
With the young dauphin to decide his right. 


Eight 
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Eight days at Harfleur he doth ſtay, to hear 
What anſwer back his herald him would bring: 
But when he found that he was ne'er the near, 
And that the Dauphin meaneth no ſuch thing 
As to fight ſingle, not that any were 
To deal for compoſition from the King; 
He caſts for Calais to make forth his way, 
And take ſuch towns as in his journies lay. 


- — 
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But firſt his bus'neſs he doth fo contrive 
To curb the townſmen, ſhould they chance to ſtir, 
Of arms and office he doth them deprive, 
And to their rooms the Engliſh doth prefer: 
Out of the ports all vagrants he doth drive, 
And therein ſets his uncle ExeTer: 
This done, to march he bids the thundring drums, 
To ſcourge proud France, when now her Conqueror 
(comes. 
The King and Dauphin having underſtood, 
How on his way this haughty HzNAVY was 
Over the Soame, which is a dangerous flood, 
i INES Lk yak | 
And ev'ry thing, if fit for human food, 
Caus'd to be forag'd, to a wond'rous maſs ; 
And more than this, his journies to foreſlow, 
He ſcarce one day unſkirmiſh'd with doth go. 


But on his march, in midſt of all his foes, 
He like a lion keeps them all at bay ; 
And when they. ſeem him ſtrictly to encloſe, 
Yet through the thick ſt he hews him out a way; 
Nor the proud Dauphin dare him to oppoſe, 
Though off ring oft his army to forelay ; 
Nor all the power the envious French can make, 
Force him one foot his path but to forſake. 


And each day as his army doth remove, 
Marching along upon Soame's marſhy fide, 
His men at arms on their tall horſes prove 
To find ſome ſhallow, over where to ride : 
But all in vain, againſt the ſtream they ſtrove, 
Till by the help of a laborious guide 

A ford was found to ſet his army o'er, 

Which never had diſcover'd been before. 


The news divulg'd that he had waded Soame, 
And ſafe to ſhore his carriages had brought, 
Inta the Dauphin's boſom ſtruck ſo home, | 
And on the weakneſs of King CHarLes fo wrought, 
That like the troubled ſea when it doth foam, 
As in a rage to beat the rocks to nought ; 
So do they ſtorm, and curſe on curſe they heapt 
Gainſt thoſe which ſhould the paſſages have kept. 


Thither for this aſſembling all the Peers, 


That ere the Engliſh to their Calais got, 
Some for this ſpoil ſhould pay a bloody hat. 


| Therefore they both in ſolemn council Gt, 
Wich Beaxy and with BxeTacns their allies ; 
No ſpeak they of this courſe, and then of that, 
I As to enſnare him how they might deviſe ; 
Something they fain would do, but know not what. 
At length the Duke ALanzon up doth riic, 


And craving ſilence of the King and Lords, 
Againſt the Engliſh brake into theſe words. 


Had this unbridled youth an army led, 
„That any way were worthy of your fear, 


| * Againſt our nation that durſt turn the head, 


Such as the former Engliſh forces were, 


That into queſtion you our valour bring, 
* To call a council for ſo poor a thing. 


| « A rout of tatter'd raſcals, ſtarved fo, 


As forced through extremity of need 
« To rake for ſcraps on dunghills as they go, 


| And on the berries of the ſhrubs to feed ; 


„ Beſides, with fluxes are enfeebled ſo, 
„And other foul diſeaſes that they breed, 
That they their arms diſabled are to ſway, 


And to our people but a handful are, 


Of which to England daily ſome repair, 
Many from Harfleur carry'd ſick and lame, 
„ Fitter for ſpitals and the ſurgeons care, 


« Unſhod and without ſtockings are the beſt, 
And thoſe by winter miſcrably oppreſt, 


« To let them die upon their march abroad, 
« And fowls upon their carcaſes to feed, | 
The heaps of them upon the common road 
A great infection likely were to breed; 
For our own ſaſeties ſee them then beſtow'd, 
And do for them this charitable deed, 
Under our ſwords together let them fall, 
* And on that day they die be buried all.“ 
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| And at that time both refident in Roan, 


Whoſe counſels now muſt underprop their throne 
| Againſt the foe, which not a man but fears y 
| Yet in a moment confident are grown,  ' 
When with freſh hopes each ons his fellow eheces, / 


This care of yours your country then might ſtead: 
To tell you then who longer can forbear, 


But in their march do leave them on the way. 


& Scarce thirty thouſand when to land they came, 


„ Than with their ſwords on us to win them fame: 


Tlus 
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This bold invetiivs fore'd ageintt the foes; 
Although it moſt of the aſſembly ſeis d, 4 
Yet thoſe which better did the Engliſh know, 
Were but a little with his ſpeeches pleas d; 
And that the Duke of Bexzy meant to ſhow : 
Which when the murmur ſomewhat was appeas d, 

After a while their lining ſilence breaks, 

And thus in anſwer of ALanzow ſpeaks. 


« My Liege, quoth he, and you, my Lords and Peers, 
« Whom this great buſineſs chiefly doth concern, 
By my experience, now ſo many years, 
« To know the Engliſh I am not to learn ; 
% Nor I more feeling have of human fears 
Than fitteth manhood, nor do hope to earn 

e Suffrage from any; bur by zeal am won 

« To ſpeak my mind here, as the Duke hath done. 


« Th events of war are various (as I know) 
« And fay, the loſs upon the Engliſh light, 
« Yet may a dying man give ſuch a blow, | 
As much may hinder his proud conquerors might z 
« Tt is enough our puiſſant power to ſhow | 
" 2 the weak Engliſh now upon their flight, 
« When want and winter ſtrongly ſpur them on ; 
« You elſe but ſtay them that would fain be gone. 


« T like our forces their firſt courſe ſhould hold, 
To ſkirmiſh with them upon every ſtay, 

« But fight by no means with them, though they would, 
Except they find them foraging for prey 

« So ſtill you have them ſhut up in a fold, 

And ſtill to Calais keep them in their way ; 

„So Faprus wearicd Hanisar, fo we 

May Engliſh Hexzv, pleaſcd if you be. 


« And of the Engliſh rid your country clean, 
If on their backs but Calais walls they win, 
« Whoſe frontier towns you eaſily may maintain, 
« With a ſtrong army ſtill to keep them in ; 
Then let our ſhips make good the mouth of Sein, 
« And at your pleaſure Harfleur you may win, 
« Ere with ſupplies again they can invade, 
„ Spent in the voyage lately hither made. 


„That day at Poictiers, in that bloody field, 
Ihe ſudden turn in that great battle then 
« Shall ever teach me, whilſt 1 arms can wield, 
Never to truſt to multitudes of men 
was the firſt day that &er I wore a ſhield, 
Oh let me never ſee the like agen 
© Where their Black Epward ſuch a battle won, 
As to behold it might amaze the ſun. 


iy 


The BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 


« There did 1 ſee our conquer'd fathers: fall 
Before the Engliſh, on that fatal ground, 


When as to ours their number was but ſmall, 

And with brave fpirits France ne er did more abound : 
Let oft that battle into mind I call, 

| © Whereas of ours, one man ſeem'd all one wound. 


] inſtance this, yet humbly here ſubmit 
« Myſelf to fight, if you ſhall-think it fit.” 


| The Marſhal and the Conſtable about 
To ſecond what this ſager Duke had faid, 


| The youthful Lords into a cry brake out 
| "Gainſt their opinions; ſo that over-ſway'd, 


Some ſeeming of their loyalties to doubt, 


{| ALANZON as an oracle obey'd, 


And not a French then preſent, but doth ſwear 
To kill an Engliſh, if enow there were. 


A herald poſted prefently away, ; 

The King of England to the field to dare, 

To bid him ceaſe his ſpoil, nor to delay 

Gainſt the French power his forces, but prepare: 

For that King CHarLEs determin'd to diſplay 

His bloody enſigns, and through France declare 
The day and place that HENRY ſhould ſet down, 
In which their battles ſhould diſpoſe the crown. 


This news to Henry by the herald brought, 
As one diſpaſſion*d, ſoberly quoth he, 
Had your King pleas'd, we ſooner might have fought ; 
For now my ſoldiers much enfeebled be: 
Nor day, nor place, for battle ſhall be ſought 
« By Engliſh Henxy ; but if he ſeek me, 
« I to my utmoſt will my ſelf defend, 


« And to th*Almighty's pleaſure leave the end.” 


The bruit of this intended battle fpread, 
The coldneſs of each ſleeping courage warms, 
And in the French that daring boldneſs bred, 
Like caſting bees that they ariſe in ſwarms, 
Thinking the Engliſh down'{@ far to tread, 
As paſt that day ne er more to riſe in arms, 

T' extirp the name, if poſſible it were, 

At leaft not after to be heard of there, 


As when you ſee the envious crow eſpy . 
Something that ſhe doth naturally deteſt, 
Wich open throat how ſhe doth ſquall and cry, 
And from the next grove calleth in the reſt, 
And they for thoſe beyond them bawling fly, 
Till their foul noiſe do all the air infeſt : 

Thus French, the French to this great battle call, 

Upon their ſwords to ſee the Engliſh fall. 

; And 
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And to the King when ſeriouſly one told, 
With what an hoſt he ſhould encounter'd be; 
Gam, noting well the King did him behold- 
In the reporting, merrily quoth he, 
« We will divide this army into three; 
| © One part we'll kill, the ſecond pris ners ſtay : 
« And for the third, we'll leave to run away. ” 


But, for the foe came hourly in ſo faſt, 

Leſt they his army ſhould diſorder'd take, 

The King, who wiſely doth the worſt forecaſt, 

His ſpeedy march doth preſently forſake, 

Into ſuch form and his battalion caſt, 

That, do their worſt, they ſhould not cas'ly ſhake ; 
For that his ſcouts, which forag'd had the coaſt, 
Bade him at hand expect a puiſſant hoſt. 


On which ere long the; Engliſh vaward light, 
Which Yorx, of men the braveſt, doth command, 
When either of them in the other's ſight, 

He caus'd the army inſtantly to ſtand, 

As though preparing for a preſent fight 

And rideth forth from his couragious band 

To view the French, whoſe numbers overſpread 
The troubled country on whoſe earth they tread. 


Now were both armies got upon that ground, 
As on a ſtage, where they their ſtrengths muſt try, 
Whence, from the width of many a gaping wound, 
There's many a foul into the air muſt fly. 
Mean while the Engliſh, that ſome eaſe had found 
By the advantage of a village nigh, 

There fate them down the battle to abide, 


When they the place had ftrongly fortify'd. 


Made drunk with pride, the haughty French diſdain 
Leſs than their own a multitude to view, 
Nor aſk of God the victory to gain 
Upon the Engliſn, waxt ſo poor and few, 
To ſtay their ſlaughter thinking it a pain; 
And laſtly to that infolence they grew, 
Quoits, lots, and dice for Engliſhmen to caſt, 
And ſwear to pay, the battle being paſt. 


For knots of cord to ev'ry town they ſend, 

The captiv'd Engliſh that they caught to bind, 

For to perpetual ſlav ry they intend | 

Thoſe that alive they on the field ſhould find : 

So much as that they fear'd leſt they ſhould ſpend 

Too many Engliſh, wherefore they aſlign'd 
Some to keep faſt thoſe, fain that would be gone 
After the fight, to try their arms upon. 
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One his bright ſharp-edg'd ſcymitar doth ſhow, 
Off” ring to lay a thouſand crowns (in pride) 
That he two naked Engliſh at one blow, 
Bound back to back, would at the waiſts divide: 


Some bett his ſword will do't, ſome others no, 


After the battle and they'll have it try'd, 
Another wafts his blade about his head, 
And ſhews 'em how their ham-ſtrings be will red. 


They part their priſoners, paſſing them for debt, 

And in their ranſom ratably accord: 

o a Prince of ours, a page of theirs they ſer, 

And a French lacquey to an Engliſh Lord. 

As for our Gentry, them to hire they'll let, 

And as good cheap as they can them afford, 
Branded for ſlaves, that if they hapt to ſtray, 
Known by the mark, them any one might ſlay, 


And caſt to make a chariot ſor the King, 

Painted with anticks and ridiculous toys, 

In which they mean to Paris him to bring, 

To make ſport to their madams and their boys, 

And will have raſcals rhimes of him to ſing, 

Made in his mock”ry ; and in all theſe joys, 
They bid the bells to ring, and people cry 
Before the battle, Fxancs AND Victory. 


And to the King and Dauphin ſent away 

(Who at that time reſiding were in Roan) 

To be partakers of that glorious day, 

Wherein the Engliſh ſhould be overthrown ; 

Leſt that of them enſuing times ſhould ſay, 

That for their ſafety they forſook their own, 
When France did that brave yictory obtain, 
That ſhall her laſting'ſt monument remain. 


The poor diſtreſſed Engliſhmen the whiles, | 
Not dar'd by doubt, and leſs appall'd wich dread, 
Of their arm'd pikes ſome ſharp'ning are the pilcs, 
The archer grinding his. barb'd arrow-head ; 

Their bills and blades ſome whetting are with files, 


| | And ſome their armours ſtrongly riveted ; 


Some pointing ſtakes to ſtick into the ground, 
| To guard the bow-men, and their horſe to wound. 


The night fore-running this moſt dreadful day, 

The French that all to jollity incline, 

Some fall to dancing, ſome again to play, 

And ſome are drinking to this great deſign ; 

But all in pleaſure ſpend the night away: 

| The tents with lights, the fields with bonfires ſhine ; 
The common ſoldiers free-mens catches ſing 

Wich ſhouts and laughter all the camp doth ring. 
| E The 
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The wearicd Engliſh, watchful o'er their foes, 
The depth of night then drawing on fo faſt, 
That fain a little would themſelves repoſe, 
With thanks to Gop do take that ſmall repaſt 
Which that poor village willingly beſtows ; 
And having plac'd their ſentinels at laſt, 
They fall to prayer, and in their cabins bleſt, 
T” refreſh their ſpirits then took them to their reſt; 


In his pavillion princely HEN AV laid, 

Whilſt all his army round about him ſlept ; 

His reſtleſs head upon his helmet ſtaid, 

For careful thoughts his eyes long waking kept. 
„Great Gop (quoth he) withdraw not now thy aid, 
Nor let my father HEN v's fins be heapt 


On my tranſgreſſions, up the ſum to make, 
« For which thou may'ſt me utterly forſake. 


„King R1icxarD's wrongs to mind, Lox d, do not call, 
Nor how for him my father did offend ; 
From us alone derive not thou his fall, 
«© Whoſe odious life caus'd his untimely end, 
<« That by our alms be expiated all: 
Let not that ſin on me his ſon deſcend, 
«© When as his body I tranſlated have, 
« And buried in an honourable grave.“ 


Theſe things thus pond'ring, forrow-ceafing ſleep, 
From cares to reſcue his much-troubled mind, 
Upon his eye-lids ſtealingly doth creep, 
And in ſoft ſlumbers every ſenſe doth bind, 
As undiſturbed every one to keep; 
When as that angel, to whom Gop aſſign'd 
The guiding of the Engliſh, gliding down, 
The filent camp doth with freſh courage crown. 


His glit” ring wings he gloriouſly diſplays 
O'er the hoſt, as every way it lies, 
With golden dreams their travail and repays : 
This herald from the Rector of the ſkies 
In viſion warns them not to uſe delays, 
But to the battle chearfully to riſe, 

And be victorious ; for that day at hand 

He would amongſt them for the Engliſh ſtand. 


The dawn ſcarce drew the curtains of the Eaſt, 

But the late wearied Engliſhmen awake, 

And much refreſhed with a little reſt, 

Themſelves ſoon ready for the battle make: 

Not any one but feeleth in his breaſt 

That ſprightly fire which courage bids him take; 
For ere the ſun next riſing went to bed, 
The French by them in triumph ſhould be led. 


| 


. 
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And from their cabins ere the French aroſc, 
(Drowned in the pleaſure of the paſſed night, ) 
The Engliſh caſt their battels to diſpoſe, | 


| Fit for the ground whereon they were to fight : 


Forth that brave King couragious Hex V goes, 
An hour before that it was fully light, 

To ſee if there might any place be found 

To give his hoſt advantage by the ground. 


Where 'twas his hap a quickſet hedge to view, 
Well grown in height, and for his purpoſe thin; 
Let by the ditch upon whoſe bank it grew, 
He found it to be difficult to win, ; 
Eſpecially if thoſe of his were true, 
Amongſt the ſhrubs that he ſhould fer within; 
By which he knew their ſtrength of horſe muſt come, 
If they would ever charge his vanguard home. 


| And of three hundred archers maketh choice, 


Some to be taken out of every band. 
The ſtrongeſt bow-men by the general voice, 
Such as beſide were valiant of their hand, 


] And to be ſo imploy'd as would rejoice 
| Appointing them behind the hedge to ſtand 


To ſhroud themſelves from ſight, and to be mute, 
Until a ſignal freely bade them ſhoot. 

The gameſome lark now got upon her wing, 

As twere the Engliſh early to awake, 

And to wide heaven her chearful notes doth ſing, 

As ſhe for them would interceſſion make; 

Nor all the noiſe that from below doth ſpring, 


| Her airy walk can force her to forſake; 


Of ſome much noted, and of otherslefs, 
But yet of all preſaging good ſucceſß. 


The lazy French their leiſure ſeem to take, 
And in their cabins keep themſelves ſo long, 
Till flocks of ravens them with noiſe awake, 
Over the army like a cloud that hung; 
Which greater haſte inforceth them to make, 


When with their croaking all the country rung, 


Which boded ſlaughter, as the moſt do ſay, 
But by the French it turned was this way: 


That this divining fowl well underſtood ' 
Upon that place much gore was to be fpill'd.; 


| And as thoſe birds do much delight in blood, 


With human fleſh would have their gorges fill'd, 
So waited they upon their ſwords for food, 


7 To feaſt upon the Engliſh, being kid; 


On their own mangled carcaſes to ſeec. 
When 
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When ſoon the French preparing for the field, 

Their armed troops are ſetting in array, 

Whoſe wond*rous numbers they can hardly wield, 

The place too little whereupon they lay; 

They therefore to neceſſity muſt yield, 

And into order put them as they may, 
Whoſe motion ſounded like to Nilus fall, 
That the vaſt air was deafen'd therewithal. 


The Conſtable and Admiral of France, | 
With the grand Marſhal, men of great command; 
The Dukes of Bovx now and of OxLgance, 
Some for their place, ſome for their birth-right ſtand ; 
The Dauphin of Avernzy (to advance 
His worth and honour) of a puiſſant hand; 

The Earl of Ews, in war that had been bred ; 
* Theſe mighty men the mighty vaward led. 


The main brought forward by the Duke of Baux, 
' Nevexs, and BxavmonT, men of ſpecial name 
ALanzow, thought not equall'd in this war: 
With them Sartines, Rovs, and Granvpyere came, 
Their long experience who had fetch'd from far, 
Whom this expected conqueſt doth enflame, 
Conſiſting moſt of croſs-bows, and ſo great, 
As France herſelf it well might ſeem to threat. 


The Duke of Bu anzanT of high valour known, 

The Earls of Maxis and FatconsriDos the rear; 

To AzxTavix Earl of Ricumony's ſelf alone 

They leave the right wing to be guided there : 

Lewes of Bovkxpon, ſecond yet to none, 

Led on the left z with him that mighty Peer 
The Earl of Venpourz, who of all her men 
Large France entitled her great Maſter then. 


The Duke of York the Engliſh vaward guides, 

Of our ſtrong archers that conſiſted moſt, 

Which with our horte was wing ' d on boch the ſides, 

T'affront ſo great and terrible an hoſt ; 

There valiant Faunorz, and there BA aumonrT rides, 

With Witrounsv, which ſcower'd had the coaſt 
That morning early, and had ſeen at large 

How the foe came, that then they were to charge. 


Henry himſelf, on the main battle brings, 
Nor can theſe legzons ef the French affright 
This Mans of men, this King of earthly Kings: 
' Who ſeem'd to be much pleaſed" wich the fight, 
As one ordain'd' accompliſh mighty things ; = 
Who to the field eame in ſuch brav'ry dight, 
As to the Engliſh bodes faceefiful luck, 
'Before one ſtroke on either fide wes ſtruck. 


1 
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* Before him, as in ſplend'rous arms he rode, 


Whilſt his courveting courſer ſeem'd in ſcorn 

To touch the earth whereon he proudly trod, 

Lilies and lions quarterly adorn 

His ſhield, and his capariſon do load : ; 
Upon his helm a crown with diamonds deckt, 
Which through the field their radiant fires reflect. 


The Duke of Gr.o'sTrx near to him agen, 


T*afliſt his brother in that dreadful day; 

OxrorD and Surrołx, both true marſhal men, 

Ready to keep the battle in array : 

To Exzre there was appointed then 

The rear, on which their ſecond ſuccours lay, 
Which were the youth, moſt of the noble ſt blood, 
Under the enſigns of their name that ſtood. 


Then of the ſtakes he doth the care commend 

To certain troops that active were and ſtrong, 

Only devis'd the archers to deſend, 

Pointed with iron, and of five fect long ; 

To be remov'd ſtill which way they ſhould bend, 

Where the French horſe ſhould thick ſt upon them throng, 
Which when the hoſt to charge each other went, 


|  Show'd his great wit that firſt did them invent. 


Both armies fit, and at the point to fight, 
The French themſclves aſſuring of the day, 
Send to the King of England (as in ſpight) 
To know what he would for his ranſom pay. 
Who with this anſwer doth theit ſcorn requite ; 
* pray thee, Herald, wiſh the French to ſtay, 


„And ere the day be paſt, I hope to ſee, 


« That for their ranſoms they ſhall ſend to me.” 


The French, which found how little Henay makes 

Of their vain boaſts, as ſet therewith on fire, 

Whilſt each one to his enſign him betakes ; 

The Conſtable to raiſe their ſpleen the higher, 

Thus ſpeaks: * Brave friends, now for your grand ſires ſakes, 

« Your country, honours, or what may inſpire 
„ Your ſouls with courage, ſtrain up all your pow'rs 
To make this day victoriouſly ours. 


I Forward; ſtout French, your valours and advance, 


By taking vengeance for our fathers flain, 
And ſtrongly fix the diadem of France, 

«© Which to this day unſteady doth remain: 
„Now with your ſwords their traytors boſotns lance, 
« And with their blood waſh out that ancient ſtain, 


| And make our earth drunk with the Engliſh gore, 


„Which hath of ours oft ſurſeited before. 
« Let 
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i« Lee not one tive in Raid cance us | 


«« What of their King or of the reſt became; 

Nor to the Engliſh what in France befell, 

« But what is bruited by the general fame. 

But now the drums began ſo loud to yell, 

Ag cut off further what he would declaim : | 
And Hzwxy ſeeing them on ſo faſt to make, | 
Thus to his ſoldiers comfortably ſpake. [ 


' 


« Think but upon the juſtneſs of our cauſe, | f 
„ And he's no man their number t that will weigh ;' | | 
Thus our great grandſire purchas'd his applauſe, | 
The more they are, the greater is our prey. | 
« We'll hand in hand wade into danger's jaws, 
And let report to England this convey, 

„That it for me no ranſom ere ſhall raiſe ; 

« Either I'll conquer, or here end my days. 


<« It were no glory for us to ſubdue 

Them, than our number were the French no more; 

When in one battle twice our fathers ſlew 

Three times ſo many as themſelves before. 

Hut to do ſomething that were ſtrange and new, 

«© Wherefore (I aſk you) came we to this ſhore? 
Upon theſe French our fathers won renown, 


« And with their ſwords we'll hew yon foreſt down. 


« The meaneſt ſoldier, if in fight he take 

The greateſt Prince in yonder army known, 

«© Without controul ſhall him his priſoner make, 

« And have his ranſom freely as his own. 

« Now, Engliſh, lies our honour at the ſtake, 

« And now or never be our valour ſhewn : | 
« Ged and our cauſe, S. Gzorcr for England ſtands. 


Now charge them, Engliſh ; fortune guide your | 
Ihands.“ 

When hearing one wiſh all the valiant men 

At home in England with them preſent were 

Ihe King makes anſwer inſtantly agen, 

« ] would not have one man more than is here: 

<< If we ſubdue, leſs ſhould our praiſe be then; 

« If overcome, lefs loſs ſhall England bear; 
And to our numbers we ſhould give that deed, 
« Which muſt from Gop's own powerful hand 

proceed.“ 

The dreadful charge the drums and trumpets ſound, 

Wich hearts exalted, though with humbled eyes, 

When as the Engliſh kneeling on the ground, 

Extend their hands up to the glorious ſkies ; | 

Then from the earth as though they did rebound, - 

Active as fire immediately they riſe, 

And ſuch a ſhrill ſhout from their throats they ſent, 
As made the French to ſtagger as they went. 


Ge as, which led 
The army, ſaw the ſhout had made them ſtand, 
Waſting his warder thrice about his head, 

He caſt it up with his auſpicious hand, 

Which was the fignal through the Engliſh ſpread, | 


I Thar they ſhould charge: which, .. 


Made them ruſh on, yet with a ſecond roar, 
Frighting the French worſe than they did before. 


| But when they ſaw the enemy ſo flow, | 

{ Which they expected faſter to come on, 

Some ſcattering ſhot they ſent out, as to ſhow, 

That their approach they only ſtood upon ; 

Which with more fervour made their rage to glow, 

So much diſgrace that they had undergone ; 
Which to amend, with enſigns let at large, 
Upon the Engliſh furiouſly they charge. 


At the full moon look how th' unweildy tide, 
Shov'd by ſome tempeſt that from ſea doth riſe 
At the full height, againſt the ragged fide 

Of ſome rough cliff (of a gigantick ſize) 
Foaming with rage impetuouſly doth ride ; 
The angry French (in no leſs furious wiſe) 

Of men at arms upon their ready horſe, 


When as thoſe archers there in ambuſh laid, 
Having their broad-ſide as they came along, 
With their barb'd arrows the French horſes paid, 
And in their flanks like cruel hornets ſtung : 
They kick and cry, of late that proudly neigh'd, 
And from their ſeats their armed riders flung ; ' 
They ran together, flying from the dike, 
And make their riders one another ſtrike. 1 


And whilſt the front af the French vanguard makes 
Upon the Engliſh, thinking them to rout, | | 
Their horſes run upon the armed ſtakes, 1 
And being wounded, turn themſelves about : 
The bit into his teeth the courſer takes, 
And from his rank flies with his maſter out, 

Who either hurts, or is hurt of his own, 

If in the throng not both together thrown. 


Tumbling on heaps,' ſome of their horſes caſt 

With their four feet all up into the air, 

Under whoſe backs their maſters breathe their laſt : 

Some with their feet ſtick in the ſtirrups faſt, 

By their fierce jades and trail'd here and there ; 
Entangled in their bridles, one back draws, 
And plucks the bit out of another's jaws. 

. With 
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With ſhow'rs of ſhafts yet ſtill the Engliſh ply T 
The French ſo faſt, upon the point of flight: 
With the main battle yer ſtood Hews y by, 
Nor all this while had 'meddled in the fight; 
Upon the horſes'as in chaſe they fly, | 
Arrows ſo thick in ſuch abundance light, + + 
— — the, 
Whereat for paſtime bow · men ſhooting be. 


When ſoon D LMVIESs and Sunxkrs haſte 
To aid their friends, put to this ſhameful foil, 
With two light'wings'of horſe, which had been flag g 
Still to ſupply where any ſhould-recoll :- 
But yet their forces they but vainly waſte, 
For being light into the general ſpoil, 
Great loſs Ds LIxVIES ſhortly doth ſuſtain, 
Vet ſcapes himſelf, but brave Sun EA EVS ain. - 


The King, rr 

Sends his command that inſtantly it ſtay ß 

Deſiring York; ſo bravely that had led, 

To hold his ſoldiers in their firſt array; 

For it the conflict very much might ſted 

Somewhat to fall aſide, and give him way,, 
Till full up to him he might bring his power, 
And make the conqueſt compleat in an hour. 


Which Yor obeys ; and up King Hzxx v comes, 
When for his guidance he had got him room 
The dreadful bellowing of whoſe ſtraight-brac'd drums, 
To the French ſounded like the dreadful doom: 
As though the earth had groaned from her womb ; 
For the grand ſlaughter ne'cr began till then, 
Covering the earth with multitudes of men. 


Upon the French what Engliſhman not falls, 

(By the ſtrong bow-men beaten from their ſteeds) 

With battles-axes, halberts, bills, and mauls ? 

Where, in the ſlaughter, every one exceeds 

Where every man his fellow forward calls, [bleeds; 

And ſhows. him where ſome great- born Frenchman 
Whilſt ſcalps about like broken pot-ſherds fly, 


And kill, kill, kill, the conqu'ring Engliſh cry. 


Now waxed horror to the very height, 
And ſcarce a man but wet- ſhot went in gore; 
As two together are in deadly fight, 
And to death wounded as one tumbleth o'er, 
This Frenchman falling, with his very weight 
Doth kill another ſtricken down before; 

As he again fo falling, likewiſe feels 
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And whilſt the Engliſh eagerly pur: 
The fearful French, before them Nill chat fly, 
In their ſick bowels beaten down thar yy 
No man reſpects how, — Wray”: Try 
Nor can hear thoſe that for their mercy cry: I 
Ears are damm'd up with dean hel foarids, 
One fearful noiſe a fearfuller conſounds. | 


When the couragious Conſtable of France, 

Th'unlucky vanguard valiantly chat led, 

Saw the day turn'd by this diſaſtꝰrous chance. 

And how the French before the Engliſh fled; 

O ſtay (quotii he) your enſigns yet advance; 

Once more upon the enemy make head : 
Never let France ſay we were vanquiſtit ſo, 
With our backs baſely turn'd upon our foe.” - 


Whom the b CHAT TIII VON hapen'd to accoſt, 
And ſeeing thus the Conſtable diſmay'd: 
« Shift, noble Lord (quoth he) the day is loſt, 
If the whole world upon the match were laid; 
cannot think but that black EU WAR Ds ghoſt 
« Aſſiſts the Engliſh, and our horſe hath fray' d; 
<« If not, ſome devils they have then, 
« That fight againſt us in the ſhapes of men.“ 


Not I, my Lord, the Conſtable replies; 

By my bleſt ſoul,” the field I will not quit, 

© Whilſt two brave battles are to bring ſupplies, 

© Neither of which one ſtroke have firucken yet.” 

„ Nay (quoth Dameier) I do not this adviſe 

6 More than your ſelf, that I do fear a whit: 
Spur up, my Lord, then fide to fide with me, 
« And that 1 fear not you ſhall quickly ſec.” 


They ſtruck their rowels to the bleeding ſides 
Of their fierce ſteeds, into the air that ſprung ; 
And as their fury at that inſtant. guides, | 
They thruſt themſelves into the murth'ring then 
Where ſuch bad fortune thoſe brave Lords betides, 
The Admiral from off his horſe was flung ; 

For the ſtern Engliſh down before them bear 


All that withſtand, the peaſant and the peer, 


Which when the noble Conſtable with grief 

Doth this great Lord upon the ground behold, 

In his account ſo abſolute a chief, 

Whoſe death through France he knew would be condol'd 


| Like a brave Knight, to yield his friend relief, 


Doing as much as poſſibly he could, 
Both horſe and man is born into the main, 
And from his friend not half a furlong lain, 


His laſt breath haſten'd by another's heels. 


F Now 


— 


h The Admiral. 
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Now Wir oven, upon his well arm'd horſe, 


Into the midſt of this battalion brought s ?: 
And valiant Fannoes, no whit leſs in force, 


Whereas the Engliſh, without all remorſe, 
(Looking like men that deeply were diſtraught) 


— CEN rid dd bord, 


Cut into cantels all that them withſtood. 


Yet whilſt thus botly, they hold up the chaſe 
Upon the French, and had ſo high a hand, 
The Duke of Bous o, to make good his place, 
Inforc'd his troops (with much ado.) to ſtand ; 
To whom the Earl of Surrolx makes apace, 
Bringing a freſh, and yet-unfought-with band 
Of valiant bill-men ; Oxrorp with ſucceſs 
Up with his troops doth with the other preſs: 


When in — OxlxANeR, quite thruſt off before | 


By thoſe rude crowds that from the Engliſh ran, 

Encouraging ſtout Bovznon's troops the more, 

T* affront the foe that inſtantly began: | 

Fain would the Duke (if poſſible) reſtore 

(Doing as much as could be done by man) 
Their honour, loſt by this their late defeat, ©: | 
And cauſed only by their baſe retreat. 


Their men at arms their lances oloſtly. lock 
One in another, and come up ſo round. 


That, by the ſtrength and horror of the ſhock, '// - 
They forc'd the Engliſh to forſake their ground, 


Shrinking no more than they had been a rock, 

Tho' by the ſhafts receiving many a wound; 
As they would ſhow, that they were none of thoſe 
That turn'd their backs ſo baſely to their focs. 


Panting for breath, his morion in his hand, | 
WoopHovsE comes in as back the Engliſh bear: 
« My Lords (quoth he) what now inforc'd to ſtand, 
When ſmiling fortung offers us ſo fair ? 
The French ly yondet like to wreaks of ſand, 
And you by this our glory but impair : 

6 Or now, or never, your firſt fight maintain, 

< CHATILLYON and the Conſtable are ſlain. 


Hand over head pell-mell upon them run, 

lf you will prove the maſters of the day: 

« Feartrs and GREYSTOCK have ſo bravely done, 

That I envy their glory, and dare fay _ 

From all the Engliſh they the goal have won 

« Either let's ſhare, or they'll bear all away.“ 
This ſpoke, his ax about his head he flings, 
And haſtes away, as though his heels had wings. 


'T | Doth re-enforce their courage, vibe might 
Himſelf hath, hither through the ſquadrons wrought 3 


* 


_—_— 


The incitation of this|youthful, Knight. 
Beſides amends for; their retreat to make, 


A ſecond charge with; ſpeed to underta ke: 

Never before were they ſo mad to fight. 

When valiant Faxy9pe: thus the Lords Abet 

- * SUFFOLK, and Oxronp, as brave Earls you be, - 
Once more bear up with WazLovgany and me. 


K 8 4 2 


| 

Why now, methinks; I hear brave Faxuors 3 
* Quoth noble Oxroxd, thou haſt thy deſire: 

© Theſe words of ine hall yo brain bro | 

And for myſelf, I never will retire, 
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Or in this our laſt-enterprize expire: 
This ſpoke, their gauntlets each doth — 
And to the charge as faſt as they could drive; 


That laughter ſeem'd to have but — 
To make the horror to enſue the more: | bn 
With hands beſmear'd with blood, when 3 
Looketh more, grieſiy than he did before; 50 
So that each body ſeem'd but as a ſheath 
To put their {wards in to the hilts in gore; 

As though chat inſtant were the end of all, 

To fell the French, or by the French to fall. 


Look how you ſee a field of ſtanding corn. 
When ſome ſtrong wind in ſummer haps to blow, 
At the full height, and ready to be ſhorn, 
Riſing in waves, how it doth come and go 
Forward and back ward; ſo the crowds are born, 
Or as the eddy tumeth in the flow ;. 

And, above all, the bills and-axes play 

As do the atoms in the ſunny ray: - 


Now with main blows their armours are unbrac'd, 
And as the French before the Engliſh fled, 


With their brown bills their recreant-backs they baſte, 


And from their ſhoulders their faint arms do ſhred : 

One with a. gleave near cut off by the waiſt, 

Another runs to ground with half a head, 
Another ſtumbling falleth in his flight, 
Wanting a leg, and on his face doth light. 


The Dukes, who found their force thus overthrown, 
And thoſe few left them ready ſtill to rout, 
Having great ſkill, and no leſs courage ſhown, - 
Yet of their ſaſeties much began to doubt; 
For having few about them of their own, 
And by the Engliſh ſo impaP'd about, 

Saw that to ſome one they themſelves muſt yield, 
Or elſe abide the fury of the field. 


They 
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Who led the vanguard with fo good ſucces, 

Themſelves their priſoners freely and confeſs ; 

Who by the ſtrength of their commanding ſwords 

Could hardly ſave them from the ſlaught' ring preſs, 
By Surroſx's aid till they away were ſent, 

Who with a guard convey'd them to his tent. 


When as their ſoldiers, to eſchew the ſack, 
*Gainſt their own battle bearing in their flight, 
By their oun French are ſtrongly beaten back, 
Leſt they their ranks ſhould have diſorder d quite: 
So that thoſe men at arms go all to rack, 
T wixt their own friends & thoſe with whom they fight, 
Wherein diſorder and deſtruction ſeem'd 
To ſtrive, which ſhould the pow'rfulleſt be deem'd. 


And whilſt the Dauphin of Averney cries, 
Stay, men at arms, let fortune do her worſt, 
And let that villain, from the field that flies, 
By babes yet to be born be ever curſt: 
All under heav*n that we can hope for lies 
« On this day's battle; let me be the firſt. 
« That curn'd ye back upon your deſp'rate foes, 
<«. To ſave our honaurs, though our lives we loſe.” 


To whom comes in the Earl of Ewz, which long 

Had in the battle ranged here and there, 

A thouſand bills, 'a thouſand bows' among, 

+ And had ſeen many ſpectacles of fear; 

And finding yet the Dauphin's ſpirit ſo ſtrong, 

By that which he had chane'd from him to hear, 

- Upon the ſhoulder claps him, © Prince, quoth he, 

« Since I muſt fall, O let me fall with thee.” * 


Scarce had he ſpoke, but th' Engliſh them incloſe, 
And like to maſtiffs fiercely on them flew, 

Who with like courage ſtrongly them oppoſe ; 
When the Ld. BzavMonT, who their armings knew, 
Their preſent peril to brave SuyrroLk ſhows : 

Quoth he, Lo where'D*Averney are, and Ewz ! 
In this ſmall time, who ſince the field begun, 

Have done as much as can by men be done. 


« Now ſlaughter ceaſe me, if I do not grieve 

Two ſo brave fpirits ſhould be untimely lain ; 
Lies there no way (my Lord) them to relieve, 
And for thetr ranſoms two ſuch to retain ?”* 
Quoth SuxedLk, Come, we'll hazard their reprieve, 
* And ſhare our fortunes.” In they go amain, 

And with fuch danger thro? the preſs they wade, 

As of their lives but ſmall account they made. 


— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Yet ere they through the cluſter'd crouds could ger, 


Oſt down on thoſe there trod to death that lay, 


The valiant Dauphin had diſcharg'd his debt, 
Than whom no man had bravelier ſerv'd that day. 
The Earl of Ews and wondrous hard beſet, 
Had left all hope of life to ſcape away, 
Till noble BAU nor and brave SurroLk came, 
And as their pris' ner ſcis'd him by his name. 


| Now the main battle of the French came on, 
The vaward vanquiſh'd, quite the field doth fiy, 


And other helps beſides this they have none, 
But that their hopes do on their main rely ; 
And therefore now it ſtandeth them upon 
To fight it bravely, or elſe yield ot die: 
For the fierce Engliſh charge ſo home and ſore, 
As in their hands Jovz's thunderbolts they bore. 


The Duke of Yorx, who ſince the fight begun, 


Still in the top of all his troops was ſeen, 


And things well-near beyond belicf had done, 


Which of his fortune made him overween 
Himſclf ſo far, into the main doth run; 


So that the French, which quickly got between 


Him and his ſuccours, that great chieftain flew, 
Who bravely fought whilſt any breath he drew. 


| The news ſoon brought to this couragious King, 


O'erſpread his face with a diſtemper'd fire ; 


Though making little ſhew of any thing, 


Yet to the full his eyes expreſt his ire, 
More than before the Frenchmen menacing : 


| And he was heard thus ſoftly to reſpire : 


«© Well, of thy blood revenged will I be, 
„Or, ere one hour be paſt, I'll follow thee.” 


When as the frolick cavalry of France, 
That in the head of the main battle came, 
Perceiv'd the King of England to advance 
To charge in perſon, it doth them inflame; 
| Each one well hoping it might be his chance 
To ſeize upon him, which was all their aim: 
Then with the braveſt of the Engliſh met, 
Themſelves that there before the King had ſer. 
When the Earl of Coxnwar with unuſual force 
Encounters GRAND RE, next that came to hands, 
In ſtrength his equal, blow for blow they ſcorce, 
Wielding their axes as they had been wands, 
Till the Earl tumbles GR ANDRE from his horſe ; 
Over whom ſtraight the Count Saz.mes ſtands, 
And lendeth Cox xwAL ſuch a blow withall, 


Over the crupper that he makes him fall. 


Cox x- 
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Coxxwal recovers, for his arms were good, 

And to SaLings maketh up again, 

Who chang'd ſuch boiſt'rous buffers, that the blood 

Doth through the joints of their ſtrong armour ſtrain, 

Till Count SaLixgs ſunk down where he ſtood. 

BLamounT, who ſees the Count SALINES ſlain, 
Straight copes with Con beaten out of breath, 
Till K zxT comes in, and reſcues him from death. 


Ker upon BLamovunt furiouſly doth fly, 
Who at the Earl with no leſs courage ſtruck, 
And one the other with fuch knocks they ply, 
That either's ax in th* other's helmet ſtuck ; 


* 
18 


| 


| + See yon proud banner of the Duke of Barn's, 
© Methinks it wafts-us; and I hear it ſay, | 
Where's that couragious Engliſhman that dares 
Adventure but to carry me away? © Tere. 
This were a thing now worthy of our wars. 
Is' t true, quoth Surrolx ? by this bleſſed day, 
„On, and we have it. Say ' ſt thou fo inderd, 
* Quoth HuwTIixTOx Then fortune be our ſpeed.” 


And through the ranks then ruſhing in their pride, 


| They make a lane, about them ſo they lay; 


Foot goes with foot, and fide is-jain'd to fide, 
They nn 


Whilſt they are wreſtling, croſſing thigh with thigh, {| And to direct them have no other guide, 


Their axes pikes which ſooneſt out ſhould pluck, | 
They fall to ground, like in their caſks to ſmother, 
With their clutcht gauntlets cuffing one another. 


Couragious i CLveT, grieved at the ſight 
Of his friend BL.amounT's unexpected fall, 
Makes in to lend him all the aid he might, 
Whoſe coming ſeem'd the ſtout Lord ScALEs to call; 
Betwixt whom then began a mortal fight, 
When inſtantly fell in Sir PuILIr HALL; 
*Gainſt him goes Rovssy, in then LovELL ran, 
Whom next Count MozviLz chuſeth as his man. 


Their cuirates are unriveted with blows, 

With horrid wounds their breaſts and faces ſlaſht; 

There drops a cheek, and there falls off a noſe, 

And in one's face his fellow's brains are daſiit: 

Yet ſtill the better with the Engliſh goes; 

The earth of France with her own blood is waſht ; 
They fall ſo faſt ſhe ſcarce affords them room, 
That one man's trunk becomes another's tomb. 


When SvrFoLKk chargeth HunTixGToON with ſloth, 

Over himſelf too wary to have been, 

And had neglected his faſt-plighted troth 

Upon the field, the battle to begin, 

That where the one was, there they would be both : 

When the ſtout Earl of HunTixcToON, to win 
Truſt with his friends, doth this himſelf enlarge 


To this great Earl, who dares him thus to charge. 


My Lord (quoth he) it is not that I fear, 

More than yourſelf, that fo I have not gone; 

<< But that I have been forced to be near 

The King, whoſe perſon I attend upon, 

And that I doubt not but to make appear 

« Now, if occaſion ſhall but call me on; 
Look round about, my Lord, if you can ſee, 
Some brave adventure worthy you and me.” 


* 


1 


i 


| 


But as they ſee the multitude to ſway ; 
And as they paſs, the French as to defy, 


Saint Grondx for England and the King, they cry. 


By their examples, each brave Engliſh blood 


Upon the Frenchmen for their enſigns run, 

Thick there as trees within a well-grown wood, 
Where great atchievements inſtantly were done, 
Againſt them toughly whilſt that nation ſtood. 


But O] what man his deſtiny can-ſhun ? 


That noble Surrolx there is overthrown, 
When he much valour ſundry, ways had ſhown. - 


Which the proud Engliſh een provoke, 
Who to deſtruction bodily were bent, 

That the main battle inſtantly they broke, 
Upon the French fo furiouſly they went; 

And not an Engliſh but doth ſcorn a ſtroke, 

If to the ground it not a Frenchman ſent, 


With which the Engliſh fearfully them flew. 


ALANZON back upon the rearward born 

By thoſe unarm'd that from the Engliſh fled, 

All farther hopes then utterly forlorn, 

His noble heart in his full boſom bled : 

What fate (quoth he) our overthrow hath ſworn ? 

* Muſt France a pris'ner be to England led ? 
Well, if ſhe be fo, yet I'll let her ſeg, 
*« She bears my carcaſs with her, and not me.” 


And puts his horſe upon his full career, 
When with the courage of a valiant Knight 
(As one that knew not, or forgot to fear) 


| He tow'rds King Hznay maketh in the fight, 


And all before him as he down doth bear, 

Upon the Duke of GLOSTER doth light, 
Which on the youthful chivalry doth bring, 
Scarce two pikes length that came before the King. 


Their 


i Called CLutTt of Brabant. 


Who weak with wounds, their weapons from them threw, 
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Their ſtaves botꝭi ſtrongly rivered wich tee, 


I | Report obce prend through the diſtraQed hoſt, 


At the firſt role each other they aſtound, - 


That as they ſtagg ring from each other rel. 
The Duke of Gros ru falleth to the ground er 
When as ALanzon' round about doth whecl. 
Thinking to lend him his laſt deadly wound, 11:1] 1 
In comes the King, his brocher's life co fie, 
And to this brave Duke-a/ freſh onſet gave. 


r = ul 
One at the other; and the light fing brake | my 
Our of their Helmets, and again was hot. 
Ere of their ſtrokes the ear a Hund could rake, 
Berwixe them two the conflict grew To hot, m 
Which thoſe about them” ſo amaz'd doch make, 
That they ſtood ſtill, as wor” ring at the ſight, 
And quite forgot that they themſelves muſt fight. 


— 
929 a 
36 * 4 


Upon the King AlAxzom preſt ſo ſore, 
That with a ſtroke (as he was wond"rous ſtrong) 
He cleft the crown that on his helm he wore, © 
And tore his pluthe, that to his heels it hung ; 
Then with a ſecond bruis'd his helm before, 
That it his forehead pitifully wruhg 3 

As ſome that ſaw it certainly had thought, 


The King therewith had to the ground been brought. 


But Henxy ſoon, ALanZon's ire to quit, 
(As now his valour lay upon the rack) 
Upon the face the Duke ſo ſtrongly hit, 
As in his ſaddle laid him on his back; 


5 ©. 


With that couragious Mozrsny grew hot : 5 5 7 


And once perceiving that he had him ſplit, 


Follow'd his blows, redoubling thwack on thwack,” 
Tul he had loſt his ſtirrups, and his heat 
Hung where his horſe was like thereon to tread. 


When ſoon xgwo other ſeconding their Lord. 
His kind companions in this glorious prize, wO 
Hoping again the Duke to have-reſtor'd, 5 


If to his feet his arms would let him riſm 
On the King's heim their height of fury ſcor d. 
Who like a dragon fiercely on them flies 1“ 


And on his body flew them both, whilſt he 
Recovering was their aid again to be. 


The King thus made the maſter of the fight, 
The Duke calls to him as he there doth le: 
„ Henzy, I'll pay my ranſom, do me right, + 
am the Duke ALanzow, it is 1. | | 
The King to fave him putting all his might, 
Yet the rude ſoldiers with their ſhout and cry, 
Quite drown'd his voice, his helmet being ſhut, i 
22 et ans 28 
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Of their prime hope the Duke AL azo Hain, 

| That flower of France, on whorh they truſted, "oy 

They found their valour was but then in vain ; 4 

Like men their hearts that utterly rn 

Who ſlowly fled before, now ran amain ; | 
Nor could a man be found but that deſpairs, ** 
Seeing the fate both of themſelves and theirs. 


The Duke Nzvers now, in "this fad retreat, 


7 


2 
* Nesstgor ! 


[i By David Gam and Monisav perſu'd, 


(Who throughly chaf'd near iniceed lidd fob,” 


And vith French blood their pole-axes imb) | 


They ſeize upon him following the defeat, 

Amongſt the faint and fearful multitude ; © 
When a contention fell between them twaln. 
To whom the Duke ſhould rightfully pertain. 


: 


[1 I muſt confeſs thou had'ſ him firſt in chaſe; . 


« (Quoth Mon tssv) but left'ſt him in the throng. 


Then put Ion.“ Quoth GAH, * Haft thou the face, 
—_ « Inſulting Knight, to offer me this wrong?“ 


Quoth Mon nv, Who ſhall decide the caſe ? 


Let him <onfeſs to whom he doth belong,” 


| Let him, quoth Gam but if't be not to me, 
For any right you have, he may go free.“. 


% Were not, ſaid he, his ranſom worth a pin, 

« Now by theſe artns I wear, thou get'ſt him | bot; 

Or if thou do'ſt, thou ſhalt him hardly win,” | 

Gam, whoſe Welch blood could hardly brook this blot, 

'To bend his ax upon him doth begin : ; 
He hit at him, till the Lord Braumoxr came, 
Their raſh attempt and wiſcly thus doth blame. 


' 


| And with the King's main battle up doth bear, 
| Who ſtill kept off till the laſt hour had been; 
| He cries and Clamours ev'ry way doth hear, 


7 Are not the French twice trebled to our pow'r, | 
A 


And fighting ſtill, nay doubtful yet the day ? © © | 
Think you not theſe us faſt enough devour. 
But that your braves the army muſt diſmay ? | 
If aught but good befall us in this hour, r: 
This be you ſure, your lives for it muſt pay: 
Then firſt the end of this day's battle ſec, _ 
And then decide whoſe pris ner he ſhall be.“ 


Now Exzrx with his untainted rear 
Came on, which long had labour d to come in, 


But yet he knew not which the day hou wi, 
Nor aſks of any what were fit to do, | & 


| but where tlie French were thick , he falleth to. 
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The Eatl of Vawvour, certainly that thought 
Weary with ſlaughter, as men over-wrovght, 
Nor had been ſpurr'd on by a ſecond aid, 

For his own ſafety then more fiercely fought, 
Hoping the tempeſt ſomewhat had been lad 
And he thereby, tho' ſuff ring the defeat, 

Might keep his rearward whole in his retreat. 


On whom the Duke of Exztex then fell, 

Rear with the rear now for their valours vie ; 

Ours find the French their lives will dearly ſell, 

And the Engliſh mean as dearly them to buy : 

The Engliſh follow, ſhould they run through hell, 

And through the ſame the French muſt if they fly; 
When to't they go, deciding it with blows ; 
With ch one ſide now, then with th'other't goes 


(As though the fates had ſworn to take their parts) 
Upon the French prevailing in the fight, 
With doubled hands and with redoubled hearts, 
The more in peril ſtill the more in plight, 
*Gainſt them whom fortune miſerably thwarts z 
Diſabled quite before the foe to ſtand, 
But fall like graſs before the mower's hand. 


That this French Earl is beaten on the field, 

And when himſelf a pris'ner he would yield, 

And begg'd for life, it was but all in vain 

Their bills the Engliſh do fo cas'ly wield, 

To kill the French as though it were no pain; 
For this to them was their auſpicious day, 


The more the Engliſh fight, the more they may. 


When now the Marſhal Bouczquait, which long 
Had through the battle waded ev'ry way, 
Oft hazarded the murther'd troops among, 
Encouraging them to abide the day; 
Finding the army that he thought fo ſtrong, 
Before the Engliſh faintly to diſmay, 
Brings on the wings which of the reft remain'd, 
Wah which the battle ſtoutly he maintain d. 


Til old Sir Tnouas ExrinGuan at laſt 
With thoſe three hundred archers cometh in, 
Which laid in ambuſh not three hours yet paſt, 
Had the defeat of the French army been; 
With theſe that noble ſoldier maketh haſte, 
Leſt other from him ſhould che honour vin 

Who, as before, now ſtretch their well-waxt ſtrings 
8 then coming in the wings, 
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| | The fin that roſe in water, ſet in blood 


To take another ſtil} that doth attend, 


The Marſhal's death ſo much doth chem affright, - 


| Their weightier arms they wholly caſt away ; 


- | When VapamonT now in the conflict met 


-{ * Quoth the brave Duke, until their hateful breath 


That France be not diſparag d by their death: 


| | © May he be curſt that one of you but faves ; 


The foil with laughter ev'ry where they load,. 

' Whilſt the French ſtoutly to the Engliſh Rood ; = 
r 
Where it was lately firm, had made à Hood: | 
But heav'n that day to the btave Engliſh ow'd ; 


Nothing but horror to be look'd/ for there, 
And the ſtout Marthal vainly doth bur fear. 


A ſhaft which ſome too lucky hand doth guide, 

Piercing his gorger, brought him to his end 

Which when the proud Lord Faicona per eſpy d. 

Thinking from thence to Bear away his friend, © 

Struck from his horſe with many a mortal wound, 
Is by the Engliſh nailed to the ground. 


That down their weapans inſtantly they lay, - 
And better yet to fit them for their flight, 


That there was no intreating them to ſtay ; 
O' er hedge and ditch diſtractedly they take, 


Ry 
8 — 


With valiant Bu AnAur, whoſe high valour hown - © 
That day, did many a blunted courage whet, -- 
Elſe long before that from the field had flown : 
| Quoth Vavanonr, © See how we are beſet, | 

* To death like to be trodden by our own | | 

« My Lord of Bu AAN, what is to be done? 
See how the French before the Engliſh run! 


' 


1 


|. * Why let them run, and never turm the head, 


| © Forſake their bodies, and fo far have fled, ' 
| © Who truſts to cowards ne'er is better ſped. 
| © Be he accurſt with ſuch that holdeth faith; 
Slaughter canſume the recreants as they flie, 
Branded with ſhame fo baſely may they die. 


* Ignoble French, your fainting cow'rdice craves 
The dreadful curſe of your own mother earth, 
| * Hard'ning her breaſt, not to allow you graves, 

| © Be ſhe ſo much aſhamed of your birth : 


And be in France hereafter ſuch a dearth 

* Of courage, that men from their wits it fear, 
A drum or trumpet when they hap to hear. : 
From 
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« From Burgundy brought I the force I had, 

To fight for them that ten from one do flie ; 

lt ſplits my breaſt, O that I could be mad 

To vex theſe ſlaves who would not dare to die? 

In all this army is there not a lad, 

© Th' ignoble French for cowards that dare cry ? 
If ſcarce one found, then let me be that one, 
The Engliſh army that oppos d alone.” 


This ſaid, he puts his horſe upon his ſpeed, 
And in like light'ning-on the Engliſh flew, 
Where many a mother's ſon he made to bleed, 
Whilſt him with much aſtoniſhment they view ; 
Where having acted many a Knight-like dced, 
Him and his horſe they all to pieces hew : 

Vet he that day mort laſting glory wan, 

Except ALANZoNn, than did any man. 


["_ 


When as report to great King Hzwzv came, 
Of a vaſt rout which from the battle fled, 
(Amongſt the French moſt men of ſpecial name) 
By the ſtout Engliſh fiercely followed 3 


Had for their ſafety (much though to their ſname) 


Got in their flight into ſo ſtrong a ſted, 
So fortify'd by nature (as tas thought) 
They might not thence, but with much blood be 


| brought. 

Which ſerv'd for ſhot gainſt thoſe chat ſhould aſſail, 
Whoſe narrow enttance they with croſs-bows kept, 

Whoſe ſharpen'd quarries came in ſhow'rs like hail ; 

Quoth the brave King, Firſt let the field be ſwept, 
„And with the reſt we well enough ſhall deal; 

Which tho? ſame heard, and fo ſhut up their car, 

Yet reliſh'd not with many foldiers there. 


Some that themſelves by ranſoms would enrich, 
To make their prey of peaſants yet deſpiſe, | 
Felt, as they thought, their bloody palms to ideh, 
To be in action for their wealthy prize; 

Others whom only glory doth bewitch, 

| Rather than life would to this enterprize ; _ 
Moſt men ſeem' d willing, yet not any one 
Would put himſelf this great exploit upon. 


Which Woopnovst hearing, merrily thus fpake, 
One that right well knew both his worth and wit: 
* A dangerous thing it is to-undertake 
A fort, where foldicrs are deſending it; 10 
Perhaps they fleep, and if they ſhould awake, 
With ſtones, or with their dude den mag un hie, 

And in our conqueſt whilſt ſo well we fare, 

<< It were meer folly 2 but b ſee none dare.“ 


AGINCOURT.' 


Which Gam vethearing, being near at hand: 
Not dare ! quoth he, and angetly doth frown ; 
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J tell thee, Woopnovsr, ſome in pteſence ſtand, 


+ Dare prop the fun If it were falling down; 


Dare graſp the bolt from thunder In His hand, 
And through a cannon leap into a ton 


f I tell thee, « reſolved man may do 
|. Things that thy theughts yer hevet mounted to.“ 


* I know that feſohition may do much, 
„ Woopnovss relics ; but who could a& my thought, 


| * With his proud head the pole might eav'ly touch. 

And Ga, quoth he, though bruvel thou haſt ſoughe, 

Vet not the fame thou haſt at lind t6 ſuch, 

| 4 But that behind as great is to be Bought, 

And yonder tis then, Gau, come bp with rie, 
* Where ſoon the King our courages ſhall ſee. 


| 


* Agreed,” quoth Gan; and up theit troops they eall, 
Hand over head and on the French they ran, 


And to the fight couragjouſly they fall, 


When on both ſides the laughter ſoon began. 


Fortune a while indifferent is to all, 
Theſe what they may, and thoſe do what they can; 
* Woodmovss and Gam upon each other vie, 

By arms their thanhood deſp*ratdly to try. 


To climb the fort the light-artt'd Englith ſtrive, 
And ſome by trees there growing to aſcend | 

The French Wich flifits let at the Engſiſn drive, 
Themſelves with ſhields the Englifhmert defend, 
And fain the fort down with their hands would rive ; 
Thus either ſide their utmoſt pot ' extend, 

Till valiant Gau fore wounded; drawn aſide 
By his own foldiers; ſhortly after dy'd. 


| 


| 


ths ws they up the bodice of the mais 


Which for their targets ours beſote them bear, 
And with a freſh aſſault come on agi x 

| Scarce in the field yer ſuch a fight as there: 
Croſs-bows and long-bows at it are amain, 

| Untill the French, their maſſacre that fear, 

Of the fierce Engliſh a ceſſation erave, 

Off ring to yield, ſo they their lives would ſave. 


- of Bov aD, in the furious heat 


- þ Of this great battle, having made forme ſtay, 


Who wich the left wing fuffer'd 4 defeat 


un the beginning of this luckleſs day, 


Finding the' Engliſh forcing their retreat, 

And that much hope upon his valour lay 3 
Fearing Jeſt he might undergo ſome ſhare, = 
That were unworthy of the Von o Bae, 


— 


Hath 


k For this ſervice done 


Woopuovss, there was an addition 
of honour given him; w 


word, Fr 
was 2 hand holding à club, with the | novsz ' of Norfolk to 


Fort, 
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Hath gather d up ſome ſcatter'd troops of horſe, 


That in the field ſtood doubtful what to do. 
Though with much toil, which he doth reinforce 


With ſome ſmall pow'r that he doth add thereto, . | 


Proclaiming ſtill, the Engliſh had the worſe ; 
And now at laſt, with him if they would go, 
He dares aſſure, them victory 4 if, not. 


That if with courage they would fight a while, 
It certain was the Engliſh all ſhould die; 
For that the King had offer d them to yield, 
Finding his troops to leave him on the field, 


And being wiſe, ſo Box oN to beguile -. 4 
The French preparing inſtantly to fly, 
Procures a ſoldier, hy a ſecret ile, 4 
To come in ſwiftly, and to crave ſupply, BD. 
Y 


When ArTHuR Earl of RicumounT coming in 
With the right wing, that long ſtay'd out of ſight, 
Having too lately with the Engliſh been; 
But finding Bou x vo bent again to fight, 
His former credit hoping yet to win 
(Which at that inſtant eaſily he might) 
Comes up cloſe with him, and puts on as faſt, 
Bravely reſolv d to fight it to the laſt. 


And both encourag'd by the news was brought 
Of the arriving of the Dauphin's power, | 
Whoſe ſpeedy van their rear had almoſt raught 
(From Agincourt diſcover d from a tower) , 
Which with the Norman, gallantry was fraught, 
And on the ſuddain coming like a ſhower, ' 
Would bring a deluge on the Engliſh hoſt, 
Whilſt yet they ſtood their victory to hoaſt. 


And on they come, as doth a rolling tide 
Forc'd by a wind, that ſhoves it forth ſo faſt, 
Till it choak up ſome channel fide to ſide, 
And the craz*d banks doth down before it caſt, 
Hoping the Engliſh would-not them abide, 
Or would be ſo amated at their haſte, 

That ſhould they fail to rout them at their will, 


Vet of their blood the fields ſhould drink their fill, | 


When as the Engliſh, whoſe o'er-weary'd arms 
Were with long laughter lately waxed fore, 
Theſe unexpected and fo fierce alarms | . 
To their firſt ſtrength do inſtantly reſtore, 
And like a ſtove, their ſtiffen'd ſinews warms 
To act as bravely as they did before; 
And the proud French as ſtoutly to oppoſe, 
Scorning to yield one fot deſpight of blows, 


. 


* 


he fight is fearful ; ſot eee. 

His freſher forces on with ſuch a ſheck, oT * 
ike cher wary ee edi ©: 18} 
Ere they their arrows handſomly could nok 
The French, like engines . 
Themſelyes ſo ſaſt into the Engliſh lock, r. 
| That th' one was bke the ocher deen to Hear, 
| In wanting toom to ſtrike, they ſtood ſo near. 


Till lagg in long e 


{| Glad that themſelves they ſo could diſcngage ; | / 


And falling back upon the ſpacious fiel 


(For this laſt ſcene that is the blaody-ſtdge) + * 1 // 


Where they their weapons liberally could wicld, © - 
They with ſuch madneſs execute their rage, 
As though the former fury of the day, 
To this encounter had: but been a play. 


Slaughter is now deſected to the full: 

Here from their backs their batter d armours fall; 
Here a ſleſt ſhoulder, there a cloven ſkull; | 
There hang his eyes out · beaten with a mall; 

Until the edges of their bills grow dull, 


Upon each other they ſo ſpend their gall. - 5 


Wild ſhouts and clamours all the air do fill; 
The French cry run, and the Engliſh xi. 


The Duke of Bax x, in this vaſt ſpoil, by chance * * | 


Wich the Lord Sr. Jon on the field doth meet, 


| Tow'rds whom that brave Duke doth himſelf advance, 


Who with the like encounter him dath greet: 
This Engliſh Baron and this Peer of France, 


* 


I Grappling together, falling from their feet, 


In for their ſafety had their friends not ruſh'd. '- 


Both again rais'd, and both their ſoldiers' ſhift * 
To fave their lives, if any way they could ; 
But as the French the Duke away would lift, 


Upon his arms the Engliſh taking hold 


(Men of that ſort, that thought upon their thrift) 

Knowing his ranſom dearly would be fold, | 
Drag him away in ſpite of their defence, 

Which to their quarter would have born him thence. 


Mean while brave BouzBon, from his ſtirring korle 


Gall'd with an arrow, to the earth is thrown ; 

By a mean ſoldier ſeized on by force, 

| Hoping to have him certainly his own ; 

"Which this Lord holdeth better ſo than worke, 

Since the French forcune to that ebb is grown ; 
And he perceives the ſoldier him doth deem 


Ka be a perſon of no mean eſteem, - ; 
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Who would have fame, full dearly here it bought, 


When ſo it hapt, that Damye1en in the van 


The BATTLE of 


. BexxELAY and BuxntLL, two brave Engliſh Lords, 


Fluſh'd with French blood, and in their valour's pride, 
Above their arm'd heads brandiſhing their ſwords 
As they eriumphing through he army ride, 
Finding what prizes fortune here affords 
To ev*ry ſoldier, and more wiſtiy ey d 

This gallant pris'ner; by this arming fee 

Of the great Bovanon family to be ; 


And from the ſoldier they his pris'ner take, 
Of which the French Lord ſeemeth wond*rous fain, N 
Thereby his ſafety mote ſecure to make: ö 
Which when the ſoldier finds his hopes in vain, 
So rich a booty forced to forſake, f 
To put himſelf and ptis ner out of pain, 

He on the ſudden ſtabs him, and doth fwear, 


Would tir ave his ranſom, they ſhould take it there. | 


When Ross and MoRLzey making in amain, 
Bring the Lord Darcy up with them Along, 


And they on foot found fighting in the throng, 


Thoſe Lords his friends remounting him again, 
Being a man that valiant was and ſtrong; 

They all together with a gen'ral hand 

Charge on the French, that they could find to ſtand. 


And yet but vainly, as the French ſuppos'd 

For th'Earl of Ricumovnr forth ſuch earth had found, 
That on two ſides with quick · ſet was enclos'd, 

And the way to it by a riſing ground, 

By which a While the Engliſh were oppos d | 
At every charge; which elſe came up ſo round, | 
As that except the paſſage pur them by, = 
The French as well might leave their arms, and fly, 


Upon both parts it furiouſly is fought, 1 


And with ſuch quickneſs riſcth co that height, 
That horror need no farther to be ſought, 
If only that might ſacisfy the ſight. 


For it was ſold by meaſure and by weight; 
And at one rate the price ſtill certam ftood, 
An ounce of honour coſt a pound of blood. 


Meets with ſtout Dax r but whilſt him he preſz'd, 
Over and over cometh horſe and man, 
Of whom the other ſoon himſelf poſieſs'd : 
When as Savzss Is upon Darcy ran 
To aid Daurixx ; but as he him addreſs'd, | 


A halbert taking hold upon his greaves, 
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| When ſoon five hundred Engliſh men at arms, 
That to the French had given many a chaſe, 
And when they cher d all the field wich · fwarms, 
Yet oft that day had bravely bid them baſe ; 
Now at the laſt, 'by raiſing freſh alarms, 


| And coming up with an unuſual pace, 


Mage them to know, dive thef mit vi of yitld 3 
Never till now the Engliſh had the field. | 


Where AxTHur Earl of Ricumovnr beaten down, 
ls left (fuppos'd of ev ry one) for dead 

But afterwards awaking from his ſwoon, 

By ſome that found him was recovered. 

So Count Du Maru was likewiſe overthrown, 


| As he was turning, meaning to have fled. 


Who fights, the cold blade in his boſom feels; 
Who flies, till hears it whiſſing at his heels. 


| Till all difrank'd, like filly ſheep they run, 

By threats nor pray*rs to be conftrain'd to Nay, 

For that their hearts were fo extremely done, 

That fainting, oft they fall upon the way ; - 

Or when they might a preſent peril ſhun, 

They ruſh upon it by their much diſmay ; 
That from the Engliſh ſhould they faſtly fie, 
Of their own very fear yet they ould die. 


Some they take pris*nets, other ſome they kill, 

As they affect thoſe upon whom they fall; 

For they, as victors, may do what they will, 

For who this Conqu*ror to account dare call? 

In gore the Engliſh ſeem their ſouls to (will, 

And the dejected French muſt ſuffer all ; 

Flight, cords, and ſlaughter, are the only three, 
To which themſelves fubjefted they do ſee. 


A ſhooleſs ſoldier there a man might meet 

Leading his Monſieur by the arms faſt bound; 

Another his had ſhackled by the feet, 

Who like a cripple ſhuffled on the ground ; 

Another, three or four before him beat 

Like harmful cattle driven to a pound: | 
They muſt abide it, fo the victor will, 
wn, OY IN. 


| Irie trove Fred hill, when the fight began, 


Whoſe leaſe of lacqueys ambled by his fide, 
Himſelf a lacquey now moſt baſely ran, 
Whilſt a agg d ſoldier on his horſe doth ride; 


| That raſcal is no leſs than at his man, 


Who was but lately to his luggage ty'd 
And the French Lord now court'ſics to that ſlave, 


Who the laſt day his alms was like to crave. 


Him from his ſaddle viokntly heaves. 


H And 
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And tboſe few Engliſh wounded in the fight, 
They force the French to bring with them away, 
Who when they were depreſſed with the weight, 
| Yet dar'd not once their burden down to lay: 
' Thoſe in the morn whoſe hopes were at their height, 
Are fall'n thus low ere the departing day ! 

With picks of halberts prickt inſtead of goags, 


But as the Engliſh from the field return, 

Some of thoſe French who when the fight began 

Forſook their friends, and hoping yet to carn 

Pardon, for that ſo cowardly they ran, 

Which to defend them ſcarcely had a man ; 
For that their keepers to the field were got, 
To pick ſuch ſpoils as chance ſhould them alot. 


The captains of this raſcal cow'rdly rout, 
Were IsamBz&T of Acincourrt, at hand; 
RirLanT of CLunass, a dorp thereabout ; 
And for the chief in this their baſe command 
Was RozineTT of BuxNx VIII, throughout 
The country known all order to withſtand ; 
Theſe, with five hundred peaſants they had rais'd, 
The Engliſh tents upon an inſtant ſeiz'd, © 


For ſetting on thoſe with the luggage left, 

A few poor ſuttlers with the camp that went, 

They baſely fell to pillage and to theft; 

And having rifled every booth and tent, 

Some of the ſillieſt they of life bereft ; 

The fear of which ſome of the other ſent 
Into the army with their ſudden cries, 
Which put the King in fear of freſh ſupplies. 


For that his ſoldiers tired in the fight, 

Their pris'ners more in number than they were, 

He thought it for a thing of too much weight 

T” oppoſe freſh forces, and to guard them there. 

The Dauphin's pow'rs yet ſtanding in their ſight, 

And BouRBOx's forces of the field not clear; 
Thoſe yearning cries that from the carriage came, 
His blood yet hot, more highly doth inflame: 


And in his rage he inſtantly commands 

That every Engliſh ſhould his pris'ner kill, 

Except ſome few in ſome great captain's hands, 

Whoſe ranſoms might his empty'd coffers fill. 

All's one who's looſe, or who is now in bonds, 

Bath muſt one way, it is the Conqu'ror's will. 
Thoſe who late thought ſmall ranſoms them might 
Saw only death their ranſom now mult be, (free, 
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Accurſed French, and could it not ſuffice, » 
That ye but now bath'd in your native gore, 
But ye muſt thus unfortunately riſe, | 
To draw more plagues upon ye than before? 
And *gainſt yourſelves more miſchief to deviſe 
oh ĩ cppghrog 
To utter ruin, and to make an end 
Of that yourſelves, which cet Feld: not Hen? 


Their utmoſt rage the Engliſh now had breath d, 


And their proud hearts gan ſomewhat to relent ; 
Their bloody ſwords they quietly had ſheath'a, 
Er | 


To eaſeful reſt their bodies they bequeath*d, 
Nor farther harm at all to you they meant; 


And to that pains muſt ye them needſly put, 
To draw their knives once more your throats to cut? 


| That French who lately by the Engliſh ſtood, 


And freely ask d what ranſom he ſhould pay, 


0 


Who ſomewhat cool'd and in a calmer mood, 

Agreed with him both of the ſum and day, 

Now finds his fleſn muſt be the preſent food 

For wolves and ravens, for the ſame that ſtay ; 
And ſees his blood on th' other's ſword to flow, 
Ere his quick ſenſe could apprehend the blow. 


Whilſt one is aſking what the bus'neſs is, 


| Hearing (in French) his countryman to cry ; , © 
He who detains him pris'ner, anſwers this, 


Monſieur, the King commands that you muſt die: 


This is plain Engliſh.” Whilſt he's killing his, 


He ſees another on a Frenchman flie, | 
And with a pole-ax daſheth out his brains, 
Whilft he's demanding what the garboil means. 


That tender heart, whoſe chance it was to have 
Some one that day who did much valour ſhow, 
Who might perhaps have had him for his ſlave, 
But equal lots had fate pleas'd to beſtow 
He who his pris' ner willingly would fave, 
Laſtly conſtrain'd to give the deadly blow, 
That ſends him down to everlaſting ſleep, 
Turning his face, full bitterly doth weep. 


Ten thouſand French, that inwardly were well, 
Save ſome light hurts that any man might heal, 
Even at an inſtant, in a minute fell, & 
And their own friends their deaths to them do deal. 
Yet of ſo many, very few could tell, 

Nor could the Engliſh perfectly reveal 

| The deſp'rate cauſe of this diſaſt*rous hap, 
Bat ev n as thunder kid them with a clap. 


How 
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How happy were thoſe, in the very height 
Of this great battle that had bravely dy d 
When as their boiling boſoms, in the fight, 
Felt not the ſharp ſteel thorough them to ſlide ; 
But theſe now in a miſerable plight, 
Muſt in cold blood this maſſacre abide, 
Caus'd by thoſe villains (curſt alive and dead) 
That from the field the paſſed morning fled. 


When as the King, to crown this glorious day, 

Now bids his ſoldiers, after all thus toil, 

(No forces found that more might them diſmay) 

Of the dead French to take the gen'ral ſpoil, 

Whoſe heaps had well-near ſtopt up eviry way, 

For ev'n as clods they cover'd all the ſoil : 
Commanding none ſhould any one controul, 


Catch that catch might, but each man to his dole. 


They fall to groping buſily for gold, 

Of which about them the lain French had ſtore ; 

They find as much as well their hands can hold ; 

Who had but ſilver, him they counted poor. 

Scarfs, chains, and bracelets, were not to be told; 

So rich as theſe no ſoldiers were before. 
Who got a ring, would ſcarcely put it on, 
Except therein there were ſome radiant ſtone. 


Out of rich ſuits the nobleſt French they ſtrip, 
And leave their bodies naked on the ground ; 
And each one fills his knapfack, or his ſcrip, | 
With ſome rare thing that on the field is found: 
About his bus'neſs he doth nimbly-ſkip, « * 
That had upon him many a cruel wound : 
And where they found a French not outright ſlain, 
They him a pris'ner conſtantly retain. 


Who ſcarce a ſhirt had but the day before, 

Nor a whole ſtocking to keep out the cold, 

Hath a whole wardrobe at command in ſtore, 

In the French faſhion flaunting it in gold 

And in the tavern in his cups doth roar, | 

Chocking his crowns ; and grows thereby ſo. bold, 
That proudly he a captain's name aſſumes, 
In his gilt gorget with his toſſing plumes, 
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Waggons and carts are laden till they crackt, 
With arms and tents there taken in the field ; 
For want of carriage, on whoſe tops are packt 
Enſigns; coat-armours, targets, ſpears, and ſhields : 
Nor need they convoy, fearing to be ſackt, 
For all the country to King HE NN v yields; 

And the poor peaſant helps along to bear, 

What late the goods of his proud landlord were. 


A horſe well-furniſh'd for a preſent war, 
For a French crown might any where be bought; 
But if ſo be that he had any ſcar, 


| Tho” n&er fo ſmall, he valu'd was at nought. 
| With ſpoils fo fated the proud Engliſh are, 


Amongſt the lain that who for pillage ſought, 
Except ſome rich caparizon he found, 
For a ſteel ſaddle would not ſtoop to ground. 


And many a hundred beaten down that were, 

Whoſe wounds were mortal, others wond'rous deep, 

When as the Engliſh over-paſs'd they hear, 

And no man left a watch on them to keep, 

Into the buſhes and the ditches near 

Upon their weak hands and their knees do creep ; 
But for their hurts took air, and were undreſt, 
They were found dead, and buricd with the reſt. 


Thus when the King ſaw that the coaſt was clear'd, 
And of the French who were not ſlain were fled, 
Nor in the field not any then appear'd, 
That had the pow'r again to make a head: 
This Conqueror exceedingly is chear'd, 
Thanking his G oÞ that he fo well had ſped ; 
And fo tow'rds Calais bravely marching on, 
Leaveth ſad France her loſſes to bemoan. 


The End of the Battle of Acincourrt. 
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PREFACE to the READER, 


On this Author's publiſhing a ſecond and improv'd Edition of the 
Barons Wars, which he had before call'd MokriukRIA Dos. 


I have not as yet repented; for, if the Muſe 
hath not hack abuſe] me, 22 moſt worthy 
to have found a more worthy pen than mine own. 
For the Barons WaRs (omitting the quality of 
thoſe arms whereof I have not here to ſpeak) 
were ſurely as well for their length in continuance, 
as for their manifold bloodſhed, and multitude of 
Horrid accidents, fit matter for trumpet or tra- 
gedy. Therefore as at firſt the dignity of the 
thing was the motive of the doing, ſo the cauſe of 
this my ſecond greater labour was the inſufficient 
handling of the firſt, which though it were more 
than boldneſs to venture on ſo noble a ſubject with- 
out leiſure and competent fludy, either of which 
travail hardly affords; yet the importunity of 
friends made me, contrary to mine own judgment, 
undertake and publiſh it ſo as the world bath ſeen ; 
but herein I intend not to be too exact, as if ei- 
ther it needed too much excuſe (knowing that even 
as it was, it ought to have 7 for better than 
fome would ſuffer, 1ho can bardly think any thing 
bath ſavour but their own, though never ſo un- 
ſavoury) or as if I ſhould ſeem now to have 
— myſelf, and failing in my hopes be kept 
without excuſe, Grammaticaſters have quarrel d 
at the title of MoRTIMERIADoOs, as if it had 
been a fin againſt Syntaxis to have inſcribed it in 
the ſecond caſe : But not- their idle reproof hath 
made me now abſtain from fronting it by the 
name of MoRTIMER at all, but the ſame better 
advice which hath cauſed me to alter the whole ; 
and where before the fanza was of ſeven lines, 
wherein there are two couplets, as in this figure 
appeareth, 


FI 


— 
2 
"3 is 


by 


the often harmony thereof 2 the verſe more 
than the majeſt 75 the ſubjeft would permit, un- 
leſs they had al een geminels, or couplets. There- 
fore (but not without new-faſhioning the whole 
frame) I choſe AR1osTo's ſtanza, of all other 
the moſt complete and beſt proportioned, conſiſting 
of eight; fix interwoven or alternate, a 
couplet in baſe, 


— 


AT at fiſt L made cini, this ſubjeth | 


E 


The Quadrin doth never double; er, to uſe a 
word of Heraldry, never bringeth forth Gemells : 
The Quinzain too ſoon. The Seftin bath twins in 
the baſe, but they detain not the muſie nor the 
cloſe, as Mufictans term it, long enough 1 an 
Epic Poem. The ſtanza of ſeven is touched be- 
| fore ; this of eight both holds the tune clean through 
to the baſe of the column, which is the couplet at 
the foot or bottom, umd cloſeth not but with a full 
ſatigfaction to the ear for ſo long detention. 

Briefly, this fort of ſtanza hath in it majeſ(y, 
perfection, and ſolidity, reſembling the pillar which 
in Architecture is called” the Tuſcan, whoſe ſhaft 
is of fix diameters, and baſe of too. e other 
reaſons this place will not bear ; but generally all 
flanzas are, in my opinion, but tyrants and ter- 
turers, when they make invention obey their num- 
ber, which ſometimes would otherwiſe ſcantle it- 
ſelf”; Saas that great maſters in thts art ſtrive 
to avoid. 

Concerning the diviſion which I uſe N this 
Poem, I am not ignorant that antiquity hath uſed 
to diſtinguiſh works into Books, and every one to 
oor the number of their order. HoMsR's Iliads 
and Odyſſes indeed are diſtinguiſhed everal 
letters f the Greek baker _— 1 
knows, and not by the numeral letters only, which 
to Jota are digit, and afterwards compound, the 
Alpha being our unit; for the Greeks had no 
| figures nor cyphers in their arithmetick. VI R- 
GIL's Aneis, STATIUs's Thebais, SiLIus's 
work of the Carthaginian War, ILLyYRicus's 
Argonautics, V1pa's Chriſteis, are all divided 
into Books. The ITALIAN s uſe Cantos, and ſo 
does our firſt great reformer SpENsSER. That I 
aſſume another name for the ſections in this vo- 
ume cannot be diſgracious, nor unavowable. 

Laſtly, if I have not already exceeded the length 
of an epiſtle, I am to intreat, that he who will 
(as any man may that will) make himſelf a party 
to this of ours, would be pleaſed to remember that 
Spartan Prince, who being found by certain am- 
baſſadors playing among his children, requeſted 
them to Pr wan to cenſure till alſo they had ſome 
of their own, To ſuch I give as ample power and 
privilege as ever Jus liberorum could in Rome, 
craving back again at their hands by a regrant, 
the like of that which I impart ; for great reaſon 
there 1s that they ſhould undergo the licenſe which 
themſelves challenge; and ſuffer that in their 
fames which they would wrongly put others, 


u 
according to the moſt indifferent law of the Talio. 


Fare you well, 
7.0 
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To Mr. MicnArl DRAYTON. 


WW AT ornament might I deviſe, to fit 
TV aſpiring height of thy admired ſpirit ? 
Or what fair garland worthy is to 1 1 

On thy bleſt brows, that compaſs in all merit ? 
Then ſhalt not crowned be with common bays, . 
Becauſe for thee it is @ crown too low , 
AroLLo's tree can yield thee fimple praiſe, 

It is too dull a vgſture for thy brow : 

But with a wreath of ftars ſhalt thou be crown d, 


Which when thy working temples do ſuſtain, 


Will, like the ſpheres, be ever moving round 
Aſter the royal mufick of thy brain. 

Thy ſtill doth equal Pnoxzus, bt thy birth ; 

He to Heaven gives muſick, Thou to Earth. 


Thomas Grerwe. 


To Mr. Micuatt DRAYTON. 


75 OSE painful wits,which Nature's depth admire, 
And view the cauſes of unconſtant ſtrife, 

Do tremble left the Univerſe expire 

Through laſting jars, the enemies of life. 

On earthly ſigns let not ſuch ſages look, 

Nor on the clear aſpefts of hopeful ſtars, 

But karn the World's continuance from thy book, 

Which frames paſt Nature's force eternal wars; 

Wherein the Muſes ſhewing perfect glory, 

Adorn it ſo with graceful harmony, 

That all the atts of this lamented ſtory 

Seem not perform'd for People's Liberty, 
Nor through the awe of an imperious King, 
But that thy verſes their deep wounds might fing. 


Joun BravmonrT. 


To his Friend the AuTuor. 


AD I not led Thee and thy Poefy, 

Dear Friend, my theme ſhould of thy praiſes be : 
But in weak brains it doth ſuſpicion move, 
When, who is ſeen to praiſe, is knoton to love. 


For thot that firſt and virgin birth of I bine 


Be ſo articulate, ſo maſculine,” * 

So truly limb'd, ſo finewy, ſo compat?, 

So ſweetly fair, ſo every way eva, 

As may endure the moſt judicious touch, 
And give thy friends juſt reaſon to avouch 


It, ſpite of Envy's teeth, a living birth : 
Though ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, of equal worth, 


Though all be good ; yet fince Mairie 
In judgment may, as ſhadow and prejection 
In landſtip, make that which is low ſtem bigh, 
That"s ſhallow deep, ſmall great, and far that's nigh , 
So as it well may juſt ſuſpicion move, 
When, who is ſeen to praiſe, is known to love. 

Yet thus my cenſure, this my doom ſpall be, 

TI always love Thee and thy Poeſy. 

E. Hzywarp. 


To his worthy Friend MicnhAxL DRrAyToN. 
MUST admire thee, but to praiſe were vain, 
What every taſting palate ſo approves, + 

Thy martial Pyrrbict and thy Epick ſtrain, 
Digeſting Wars with heart-uniting Loves, 
The two firſt authors of what is compos'd 

In this round em all; its ancient lore, 

All arts in Diſcords and Concents are clos' d. 
(And when unwinged ſouls the Fates reſtore 
To th earth for reparation of their flights, 
The firſs Muftcians, Scholars, Lovers mate; 
The next rank deftinate to Mars bis Knights ; 
The following rabble meaner titles tate.) 


I fee thy temples crown'd with Pnorgus' rites, - 


Thy Bay's to tb' eye with Lilly mixt and 2 
As to the ear @ Diapaſon cloſe, 
J. SzLDzx. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The grievous plagues, and the prodigious figns 
That this great mar and laughter do foreſhow ; 
Th' eſpecial cauſe the Baronage combines 
The Queen's ſtrong grief, whence many troubles grow ; 
The time by courſe unto our fall inclines, 
And how each country doth to battle go 
What cauſe to yield, the MoRT1MeRs pretend, 
And their commitment per fecting the end. 


L 


Them from their natural ſovereign did divide, 
Their due ſubjection, and his lawful right, 
Whom their light error looſely doth miſguide, 
Urg' d by looſe minions tyrannous deſpight; 
Me fror the foft lays and tender loves doth bring, 
Of dreadful fights and horrid wars to ſing. 
What helliſh fury-poiſon'd your high | 
Or ſhould bewitch you with accurſed charms, 
That by pretending of the general good, | 
Raſhly extrudes you to tumultuous arms, 
And from the ſafety wherein late you ſtood, 
Reft of all taſte, and feeling of your harms, 
Were ſad beholders of your miſeries? 


# 


Of a ſtrong nation, whoſe unmanag'd might 


F 


' 
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Th' inveterate rancour in their boſoms bred, 


Who for their charter wag'd a former war, 
Or through your veins this raging venom ſpred, 
Whoſe next · ſucceeding nephews now you are, 


Or that hot gore your. bows in conqueſt ſhed, 


Having enlarg'd your country's bounds ſo far, 


Enſign to enſign furiouſly oppoſe, 


With blades of Bilboa dealing Engliſh blows. 


IV 


O! thou, the great diretor of my mule, 
On whoſe free bounty all my powers depend, 


Into my breaſt a ſacred fire infuſe, 


Raviſh my ſpirit this. great work t'attend ; 

Let the ſtill night my labour d lines peruſe, 

That when my poems gain their wiſhed end, 
They whoſe ſad eyes ſhall read. this tragic ſtory 


In my weak hand, ſhall ſee thy might 


and 


. 


glory. 


V. What 
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| V. 

What care would plot, diſſenſions J croſs, 

By which al d we bear a publick loſs, 

Betray'd at | rue means of private hate ; 

Whilſt us theſe ſtrange calatnities do toſs, 

(The daily nulſe of mutinous debate) 

Confuſion ſtill aur country's peace confounds, 
No help at hang, * "and + 4: da 
' 75 VI. 

Thou Cnuxen then ſwelling in thy michele 

Tending the care and fafety of the foul ; | 

O nurſe not faftions flowing in exceſs, 

That with thy members ſhould'ſ their grief condole ; 

In thee reſts "_ r this outrage to repreſs, 

Which might th y zeal and ſanctity enroll 
Come thou in pureneſs meekly with the word, 
Lay not thy hand to the unhallow'd ſword, 

VII. 7 

Blood-thirſting War, ariſing firſt from Hell, 

And in progreſſion ſeizing on this iſle, 

Where it before near forty years did dwell, 

And with pollution horribly defile, 

By which ſo many a worthy Engliſh fell, 

By our firſt EDwaRD baniſhed a while, 
Transferr'd by fortune to the Scottiſh meer, 
To ranſack that, as it had ravin'd here. | 

VIII. 

Where hovering ſtill with inauſpicious wings 

About the verge of theſe diſtemper'd climes, 

Returning now, new error hither brings, 

To ſtir us up to theſe diſaſtꝰrous crimes, 

Weak' neth our power by oft diminiſhings ; 

And taking hold on theſe unſettled times, 
Forcing our frailty ſenſually at length, 


* 
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| A mortal Plague invadeth man and beaſt, 


Crack'd the ſtiff nerves that knit our ancient ſtrength. 


IX. 
Whoſe frightful viſion, at the firſt approach, 
With violent madneſs ſtruck that deſp'rate age, 
So many ſundry miſerics abroach, 
Giving full ſpeed to their unbridled rage, 
That did our ancient liberty encroach, 
And in theſe ſtrong conſpiracies engage 
The worthieſt blood, the ſubjects loſs to bring, 
By unnatural wrongs unto their ee king. 
X. 
When in the North, whilt horror yet was young, 
Theſe dangerous ſeaſons ſwiftly coming on, 
Whilſt o'er our heads portentous meteors hung, 
And in the ſkies ſtern comets brightly ſhone, 
Prodigious births oft intermixt among, 
Such as before to times had been unknown, 
In bloody iſſues- forth the earth doth break, 
Weeping for us, whoſe woes it could not ſpeak. 


2 


| 


XI. 
When, by the rankneſs of contagious air, 


Which ſoon diſperſt and raging every where, 
In doubt the ſame too quickly ſhould have ceas'd, 
More to confirm the certainty of fear 
By cruel Famine hapleſly increas'd ; 
As though the heavens, in their remiſsful doom, 
- Took thoſe beſt-lov'd from worſer days to come. 
| xn. 
The level courſe that we propoſe: to go, 
Now to th' intent you may more plainly ſee, 
And that we every circumſtance may ſhow, 
The ſtate of things, and truly what they be, 
And with what ſkill or project we beſtow, 
As our occurrents happen in degree. | 
From theſe portents we now divert our view, 
To bring to birth the horrors that enſue, 
| XIII. 
The calling back of baniſh'd GavesTox, 
'Gainſt which the Barons were to Loncsnanks ſworn, 
That inſolent laſcivious minion, 
A ſovereign's blemiſh, and a country's ſcorn, 
The ſigniories and great promotion, 
Him in his lawleſs courſes to ſuborn, 
Stirs up that hateful and outragious ſtrife, 
That coſt e' er long ſa many an Engliſh life. 
XIV. 
O worthy Lacy ! had'ſt thou ſpar d that breadth, 
Which ſhortly after nature thee deny'd, 
To LancasTER deliver'd at thy death, 
To whom thy only daughter was affy'd, 
That this ſtern war too quickly publiſheth, 
To aid the Barons *gainſt that minion's pride, 

Thy earldoms, lands, and titles of renown, 

Had not ſo ſoon return'd unto the crown. 
XV. 

The lordſhips Bauen unto the Spzxs xs paſt, 

Croſſing the Barons vehement deſire, 

As from Jovz's hand that fearful lightning caſt, 

When fifty towns lay ſpent in envious fire, 

Alas ! too vain and prodigal a waſte ; 

The ſtrong effects of their conceived ire, 

Urging the weak King with a violent hand, 

T” abjure thoſe falſe Lords from the troubled land:- 
When the fair Queen ,, that progreſſing i in Kent, 
Laſtly deny*d her entrance into ® Leeds, 
Whom BapLtsMERE unkindly doth prevent, | 
Who *gainſt his Sovereign in this courſe en 
As adding farther to this diſcontent, 

One of the ſprings which this great miſchicf a 

Heaping on rage and horror more and more, 


rn 
XVII. Which 
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Which more and more a kingly rage increas'd, 
Mov'd with the wrongs of GavzsTox degraded, 
Which had ſo long been ſettled in his breaſt, 
That all his powers it wholly had invaded, 
Giving the SyzENSERS an aſſured reſt, 

By whom his reaſons chiefly are perſuaded, 

By whoſe lewd counſels he is only led 
To leave his true Queen, and his lawful bed. 
| XVIII. 

That now herſelf, who while ſhe ſtood in grace, 

Apply'd her powers theſe diſcords to appeaſe, 

When yet confuſion had not fully place, 

Nor former times ſo dangerous as theſe, 

A party now in their afflicted caſe, 

A willing hand to his deſtruction lays ; 

That time, whoſe ſoft palm heals the wound of war, 
May cure the ſore, but never cloſe the ſcar. 
F XIX. 

In all this heat his greatneſs firſt began 

The ſerious ſubject of our ſadder vein, - 

Brave MorTIMER, that ever-matchleſs man, 

Of the old Heroes great and godlike ſtrain, 

For whom invention doing beſt it can, 

His weight of honour hardly can ſuſtain, 
Bearing his name immortaliz d and high, 
When he in carth unnumber'd times ſhall lie. 

XX. 

That uncle now (whoſe name this nephew bare, 

The only comfort of the woful Queen) 

Who from his cradle held him as his care, 

In whom the hope of that great name was ſeen, 

For this young Lord now wiſely doth prepare, 

Whilſt yet this deep heart-goting wound is green, 
And on this fair advantage firmly wrought, 
To place him highly in her princely thought. 

bs 

At whoſe deliberate and unuſual birth, 

The heavens were faid to council to retire, 

And in aſpects of happineſs and mirth, 

Breath'd him a ſpirit inſatiably taſpire, 

That took no mixture of the pond'rous earth, 

But all compreſs*d- of clear aſcending fire, 

So well made up, that ſuch an one as he, 
Jove, in a man, like MoxTimtr would be, 
XXII. 

The temper” of that nobler-moving part, 

With ſych rare pureneſs rectify d his blood, 

Raiſing the powers of his reſolved heart, 

Too proud to be lock'd up within a flood, | 

That no misfortune poſſibly could thwart = 

Which from the native greatneſs where it ſtood, 
Even by the virtue of a piercing eye, | 
Shew'd that his pitch was boundleſs as the ſky. 
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| XXIII. 
Worthy the grand- child of fo great a Lord, 
Who whilſt firſt Ew arp fortunately reign'd, 
Re- edify'd great AkTHuR's ancient board, 
The ſeat at goodly Kennelworth ordain'd, 
The order of old Knighthood there reſtor'd, 
To which an hundred duly appertain'd, 
With all the grace and beauties of a court, 
As belt became that brave and martial ſport. 
| XXIV. 
The heart-ſwoln Lords, with fury ſer on fue, 
Who Epwarp's wrongs to vengeance ſtill provoke, 
With LancasTzr and HarTroRD now confjire 
No more to bear the Syzx$ERs ſervile yoke. 
And thus whilſt all a mutual change deſire, 
The ancient bonds of their allegiance broke, 
Reſolv'd with blood their liberty to buy, 
And in this quarrel vow'd to live and die, 
| XXV. 
What privilege hath our free birth, ſay they, 
Or in our blood what virtue doth remain, 
To each laſcivious minion made a prey, 
That us and our nobility diſdain, 
| Whilſt they triumphant boaſt of our decay? 
Either thoſe ſpirits we do not now retain, 
That were our fathers, or by fate we fall 


Both from their greatneſs, liberty, and all. 
XXVI. 


| Honour, dejected from that ſovereign ſtate 


From whence at firſt it challenged a being, 
Now proſtitute to infamy and hate, 
As with itſelf in all things diſagrecing, 
80 out of ordert, diſproportionate, 
From her fair courſe prepoſterouſly flying: 
| Whilſt others as themſelves, and only we 

Are not held thoſe we would but ſcem to be. 

XXVII. 

Then to what end hath our great conqueſt ſerv'd, 
Thoſe acts atchieved by the Norman ſword, 
Our charters, patents, or our deeds reſerv'd, 
Our offices and titles to record, 
The creſts that on our monuments are cary'd, 
If they to us no greater good afford ? 

Thus do they murmur cv'ry one apart, 

With many a vext foul, many a grieved heart. 
| XXVIIL 
This while the Queen to depth of ſorrow thrown, 
Wherein ſhe waſtes her flow'r of youth away, 
Beyond belief, to all but heaven unknown, 
This quick' ning ſpark, where yet it bury'd lay, 
By the ſharp breath of defp'rate faction blown, 
Converts her long night to the wiſhed day, 

Her woful winter of misfortune cheering, 

As the dark world at the bright ſun's appearing. 

XXIX. Yet 
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Vet ill perplex d amid theſe hard extremes, 
All means depreſs d her ſafety to prefer, 
Depri d of thoſe late comfortable beams, 
Whoſe want tmight make her the more eas ly err, 
Her hopes relinquiſh'd like deceitful dreams, 
Which in her breaſt ſuch ſundry paſſions ſtir, 
Where ſtruggling which each other ſhould controul, 
Work ſtrange confuſion in her troubled foul. 
XXX. 
That now diſabled of all ſovereign ſtate, 
That to her graces rightly did belong, 
To be rejected, and repudiate, 
So true a lady, goodly, fair, and young, 
Which with more fervour ſtill doth intimate 
Her too-deep ſettled and inveterate wrong; 
What wiſdom would, OT wn, 


With arguments of her indignities. 
XXXI. 
When to effect the angry fates purſue 
In heaven's high court, that long time did depend, 
When theſe full miſchiefs to a ripeneſs grew, 
And now the harveſt haſt' ning in the end, 
And all theſe lines into one center drew, 
Which way ſo eber they ſeemingly extend; 
All theſe together in proportion laid, 
Each breath of hope a gale of certain aid. 
XXXII. 
Now is the time when MorTima doth enter, 
Of great employment in this tragick act, 
His youth and courage boldly bid him venture, 
And tell him ſtill how ſtrongly he was back'd 
And at this inſtant in due ſeaſon ſent her, 
When the ſtrait courſe to her deſire is track*d, 
(And but upon more certainty doth ſtay) 
By a direct, what though a dangerous way. 
XXXIII. 
This dreadful comet drew her wond'ring eye, 
Which now began' his golden head to rear, 
Whoſe glorious fixure in fo fair a ſky 
Strikes the beholder with a chilly fear, 
Apd in a region elevate and high, 
And by the form wherein' it did appear, 
As the moſt ſkilful feriouſly divine, 
Foreſhew'd a kingdom ſhortly to decline. 
XXXIV. 
Yet till recoyling at the Spzus Rs power, 
As often check*d with their intemp*rate- pride, 
Th' inconſtant Barons waveting every hour, 
The fierce encounter of this boiſterous tide, 
That caſily might their livelihood devour, 
Had ſhe not thoſe that ſkilfully could guide; 
She from ſuſpicion craftily fetires, 


NS WARS. 
| Diſembling grief; as one that knew not ill, 
| So can ſhe rule the greatneſs of her mind, 
As a moſt perfect reftoreſs of her will, 
Above the uſual weakneſs of her kind; 
For all this ſtorm, immoveable and ſtill, 
Her ſecret drift the wiſeſt miſs to find ; 
Nor will ſhe know what (yet) theſe factions meant, 
With a pleas'd eye to ſooth fad diſcontent. 
| XXXVI. 
Still in her looks humility ſhe bears, 
The ſafeſt way with mightineſs to deal, 
So policy religion's habit wears; 
"Tis now no time her grievance to reveal, 
He's mad who takes a lion by the ears : 
| This knew the Queen, exampled by the wiſe ; 
This muſt they learn who rightly temporize. 
| XXXVII. 
The Biſhop ToxLeToN, learned'ſt in the land, 
Upon a text of politicks to preach, 
Which he long ſtudying, well did underſtand, 
And by a method could as aptly teach ; 
He was a prelate of a potent hand, 
Wiſe was the man that could go beyond his reach: 
This ſubtile tutor Is aBzr had taught, 


b 
XXXVIII. 


Rage, which no longer limits can contain, 
| Laſtly breaks forth into a public flame, 
Their ſlipp'd occaſion better to regain, 


When to their purpoſe things ſo fitly frame, 

And now diſcerned viſibly and plain, 

When treaſon boldly dare itſelf proclaim, 
Caſting aſide all ſecular diſguiſe, 

| XXXIX. 


As Severn lately in her ebbs that ſank, 


Vaſt and forſaken leaves th uncover d ſands, 
Fetching full tides, luxurious, high and rank, 
| Seems in her pride t' invade the neighb ring lands, 


Breaking her limits, cow ring all her banks, 
Threat' ning the proud hills with her watry hands, 
As tho? ſhe meant her empery to have, 


Where e' en but lately ſhe beheld her grave. 
Through all the land, from places far and near, 


Led to the field as fortune lots their fide 
| (With th' ancient weapons us'd in war to bear) 
As thoſe directed whom they choſe their guide; 


Or elſe perhaps as they affected were, 


or as by friendſhip, or by duty ty'd ;, 


Sway'd G 
No cauſe examin d, be it bad or good. 12 
XLI. From 
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X&J; - 
From Norfolk and the countries of the Eaſt, 


That with the pike moſt ſkilfully could fight; - 


Then thoſe of Kent, unconquer'd of the reſt, 

That to this day maintain their ancient right; 

For courage no whit ſecond to the beſt, ; 

The Corniſh-men, moſt active, bold and light 0 
Thoſe near the plain, the pole-ax beſt that wield, 

And claim for theirs the vaward of the field, 
XLII. 

The noble Welſh, of th' ancient Britiſh race; 

From Lancaſhire men famous for their bows; 

The men of Cheſhire, chieftſt for their place, 

Of bone ſo big, as only made for blows, 

Which for their faith are had in ſpecial grace, 

And have been ever fearful to their foes ; 

The Northern then in feuds fo deadly fell, 
That for their ſpear and horſemanſhip excell. 
| XLIII. 

All chat for, uſe experience could eſpy, 

Such as in fens and marſh-lands us'd to trade, 

The doubtful fords and paſſages to try, 

With tilts and lope-ſtaves that do aptlieſt wade, 

Moſt fit for ſcouts and currers, to deſcry ;, 

Thoſe from the mines with pick-ax and with ſpade, 
For pioneers beſt, that for intrenching are, 

Men chiefly needful in the uſe of war. 
XLIV. 

O noble nation, furniſhed with arms, 

So full of ſpirit, as almoſt match'd by none ! 

Had heaven but bleſt thee to foreſee thy harms, 

And, as thy valiant nephews did, have gone 

Paris, Roan, Orleance, ſhaking with alarms, 

As the bright-ſun thy glory then had ſhone ; | 
To other realms thou hadſt transferr'd this chance, 
Nor had your ſons been firſt that conquer'd France. 

| XLV. 

And thus on all hands ſetting up their reſt, 

And all make forward for this mighty day, 

Where every, one prepares to do his beſt, 

When at the ſtake their lives and fortunes lay, 

No croſs event their purpoſes to wreſt, 

Being now on in ſo direct a way: 

Yet whilſt they play this ſtrange & doubtful game, 
The Queen ſtands off, and ſecretly gives aim, 
XLVI. 

But MozTIMER his foot had ſcarcely ſet 

Into the road where Fortune had to deal, 

But ſhe, diſpos'd his forward courſe to let, 

Her lewd condition quickly doth reveal, 

Glory to her vain deity to get | 

By him, whoſe ſtrange birth bare her ominous ſeal : 
Taking occaſion from that very hour 
In him to prove and manifeſt her pow'r. 
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As when we ſee the early-riſing-ſun | 

Wich his bright beams to emulate our fight 

But when his courſe yet newly is begun, 

The hum'rous foggs deprive us of his light, 

Till through the clouds he his clear forchead run, 
Climbing the noon-tide in his glorious height: 


His clear- beginning Fortune cloudeth thus, 
To make his mid-day great and glorious. 


XLVIII. 


The King, diſcreetly that conſidered 

The ſpace of earth whereon the Barons ſtand, 

As what the powers to them contributed, 

Then being himſelf but partnef of his land; 

Of the ſmall ſtrength and army that he led 

Gainſt them which did fo great a pow'r command, 


Wiſely about him doth begin to look : 
Great was the taſk which now he undertook. 
XLIX. 


And warn'd by danger to miſdoubt the worſt, 
In equal ſcales whilſt either's fortunes hung, 
He muſt perfm 
Or undergo intolerable wrong : 

As good to ſtir, as after be inforc'd ; 

To ſtop the ſource whence all theſe miſchiefs ſprung 


the utmoſt that he durſt, 


He with the Marchers thinks beſt to begin, * 
Which firſt muſt loſe, ere he could hope to win. 
L 


The Moxriuxns being men of greateſt might, 
Whoſe name was dreadful, and commanded far, 
Sturdy to manage, of a haughty ſpright, 

| Strongly ally'd, much follow'd, popular, 

On whom if he but happily could light, 

He hop'd more eas'ly to conclude the war: 


Which he intendeth ſpeedily to try, 
To quit that firſt which moſt ſtood in his eye. 
LI, 


For which he expeditiouſly provided 

That part of land into his power to get, 

Which, if made good, might keep his foes divide, 
Their combination cunningly to let; 

Which ſhould they join, would be ſo ſtrongly ſided, 
Two mighty hoſts together ſafely met, 


The face of war would look ſo ſtern and great, 
As it might threat to heave him from his ſcat, 
LII, 


Wherefore the King from London ſetteth forth 
With a full army, furniſh'd of the beſt, 
Accompany'd with men of ſpecial worth, 
Which to this war his promiſes had preſt. 
Great LAN cASTER was lord of all the North, 
The Monz iukRs were maſters of the Weſt, 


He tow'rds mid England makes the way twixt cither, 
Which they muſt croſs ere they could come together, 
 & LIL 
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Strongly inveigled with delightful hope, 
Stoutly t' affront and ſhoulder with debate, 
Knowing to meet with a reſolved troop, 
That came prepar d with courage and with hate, 
Whoſe ſtubborn creſts if he inforc*d to ftoop, 
It him behoves to tempt ſome pow rful fate, 
And through ſtern guards of ſwords & hoftile fire 
Make way to peace, or ſhamefully retire. 
LIV. 
When now the Marchers well upon their way, 
(Expecting thoſe that them ſupplies ſhould bring, 
Which had too long abus'd them by delay) 
Were ſuddenly encounter'd by the King; 
They then perceiye that dilatory ſtay 
To be the cauſer of their ruining, 
When at their boſoms black deſtruction ſtood, 
With open jaws, prepared for their blood. 
LV. |; 
And by the ſhifting of th* unconſtant wind, 
Secing what weather they were like to meet, 
Which even at firſt ſo aukwardly they find, 
Before they could give ſea-room to their fleet, 
Clean from their courſe, and caſt fo far behind, 
And yet in peril every hour to ſplit, 
Some unknown harbour ſuddenly muſt ſound, 
Or run their fortunes deſp'rately on ground. 
LVI. 
The elder Peer, grave, politick, and wiſe, 
Which had all dangers abſolutely ſcann'd, 
Finding high time his nephew to adviſe, | 
Since now their ſtate ſtood on this deſp'rate hand, 
And from this miſchief many more to riſe, 
Which his experience made him underſtand : 
% Nephew, faith he, tis but in vain to ſtrive, 
«« Counſel muſt help our ſafety to contrive. 
LVII. 
« The downright peril preſent in our eye, 
„Not to be ſhun'd, we ſee what it affures ; 
Think then what weight upon our fall doth lye, 
And what our being this deſign procures : 
„As to our friends what good may grow thereby, 
« Prove, which the teſt of reaſon beſt endures : 
For who obſerves ſtrict policy's true laws, 
« Shifts his proceeding to the varying cauſe. 
LVIII. 
« To hazard fight with the imperial powers, 
„Will our ſmall troops undoubtedly appall ; 
* Then this our war us wilſully devours, 
% Yielding our ſelves ; yet thus we loſe not all, 
We leave our friends this ſmaller force of ours, 
* Reſerv'd for them, though hapleſsly we fall: 
That weakneſs ever hath a glorious hand, 
That falls itſelf to make the cauſe to ſtand. 
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LIX. 
C Twürt une xpec ted and fo dang'rous ule, 
& That's ſaf'ſt, wherein we ſmalleſt peril ſce, 
Which to make choice of reaſon juſtly wills, 
And it doth beſt with policy agree: 
* Theadle vulgar breath it nothing ſkills, 
Iis ſound diſcretion muſt our pilot be. 
He that doth ſtill the faireſt means prefer, 
* Anſwers opinion, howſoe'er he err. 5 
LX. 
* And to the world's eye ſeeming yet fo ſtrong, 
By our deſcending willingly from hence, 
<< *T will ſhew we were provoked by our wrong, 
Not having other ſiniſter pretence : 
This force left off that doth to us belong, 
Will in opinion leſſen our offence : 
Men are not ever incident to loſs, 
When Fortune ſeems them frowardly to croſs. 
LXI. 
Nor give we Envy abſolute exceſs, 
JTo ſearch fo far our ſubtleties to find; 
There's nearer means this miſchief to redreſs, 
And make fucceſsful what is yet behind. 
* Let's not ourſelves of all hope diſpoſſeſs, 
Fortune is ever variouſly inelin d: 
A ſmall] advantage in th'affairs of Kings, 
Guides a flight means to compaſs mighty things. 
5 LXII. 
This ſpeech fo caught his Nephew's pliant youth, 


(Who his grave Eam did ever much reſpect) 
Proceeding from integrity and truth: 


Well could he counſel, well could he direct 
With ſtrong perſwaſions, which he till purſu'th ; 


Which in a ſhort time ſhew'd by the effect, 


A wife man's counſel, by a ſecret fate, 
Seeming from reaſon, yet proves fortunate. 
LXIII. 
To which the King they gravely do invite, 
By the moſt ſtrict and ceremonious way; 
No circumſtance omitted, nor no rite 
That might give colour to their new eſſay, 


Or that applauſe might publickly excite. 


To which the King doth willingly obey : 
Who, like themſelves, in ſeeing danger near, 
Rather accepts a doubt, than certain fear. 
 , 
Which he receives in preſage of his good, 
To his ſucceſs auſpiciouſly apply'd, 
Which ſomewhat cool'd his much-diſtemper*d blood, 
Ere he their force in doubtful arms had try'd ; 
And whillt they thus in his protection ſtood, 
At his diſpoſing wholly to abide, 
He firſt in ſafety doth diſmiſs their power, 
Then ſends them both his pris'ners to the Tower, 


LXV. 
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LXV. 
O all-preparing Providence Divine ! 
In chy large book what ſecrets are enroll'd? 
What ſundry helps doth thy great pow'r aflign, 
To prop the courſe which thou intend*ſt to hold? 
What mortal ſenſe is able to define | 
Thy myſteries, thy counſels manifold ? 
It is thy wiſdom, ſtrangely that extends 
Obſcure proceedings to apparent ends. 
LXVI. | 
This was the means by which the Fates diſpoſe 
More dreadful plagues upon that age to bring, 
Utter confuſion on the heads of thoſe 
That were before the Barons ruining ; 
With the ſubverſion of the publick's foes, 
The murther of the miſerable King : 
And that which *came cataſtrophe to all, 
Great ManTinaa's inevitable fall. 
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LXVII. 
This to theſe troubles lends a little breath, 
As the firſt pauſe to hearten this affair, 
And for a while deſers oft · threat ning death, 
Whilſt each their breach by leiſure would repair, 
And as a bound their fury limiteth. 
But in this manner whilſt things ſtrangely fare, 
Horror beyond all wonted bounds doth ſwell, 
As the next Canto fearfully ſhall tell, 


The End of the FrasT Book. 
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BOOK IE 


The ARGUMENT. 


At Bon rer ge the puiſſant pow'rs are met; 
The form and order of the doubtful fight. 
Whereas the King the victory doth get, 
| And the proud Barons are infurc d to flight; 
When they again towards Bokoucn forward ſet, 
Where they by him were vanquiſhed outright : 
Laſtly, the laws do execute their power 


On thoſe which there the ſword did not i 


I. 


Is chance of war, that ſuddenly had ſwept 


So large a ſhare from their ſelected ſtore, 
Which for their help they carefully had kept, 
That to their aid might ſtill have added more, 
By this ill luck into their army crept, 


Made them much weaker than they were ID : 


So that the Barons reinforc'd their bands, 


Finding their hearts to ſtand in need of hands. 


II. 
For deadly Hate, ſo long and deeply rooted, 
Could not abide to hear the name of Peace, 
So that diſcretion but a little booted 
*Gainſt chat. thereby which only did increaſe : 
For the leaſt grief by malice was promoted, 


Anger ſet on, beginning to ſurceaſe ; 
So that all counſel much their ears offended, 


But what to ſpoil and fad invaſion tended. . 


— 


* 
| III. 


All up in action for the publick cauſe, 
Scarcely the mean'ſt, but he a party ſtood 
Tax'd by the letter of the cens'ring laws 


| In his eſtate, if failing in his blood ; 


And who was free*ſt, intangled by ſome clauſe, 
Which to their fury gives, continual food : 
For where Confuſion once hath gotten hold, 
Till all fall flat, it hardly is controul d. 
IV. 
And now by night, when as pale leaden ſleep 
Upon their eye-lids heavily did dwell, 
And ſtep by ſtep on every ſenſe did creep, 
Miſchief, that black inhabitant of Hell, 
Which never fails continual watch to keep, 


Fearful to think, a horrid thing to tell, 


Enter'd the place whereas thoſe warlike Lords 
Lay mail'd in armour, girt with ireful ſwords. 


V. She 
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V. 

r 
Was always prying where ſhe might do ill, 
In which the fiend continual pleaſure took, 
(Her ſtarved body Plenty could not fill) 
Searching in every corner, every nook; . 
With winged feet, too ſwift to work her will, 

Furniſh'd with deadly inſtruments ſhe went 

2 to wound where ſo ſhe meant. 


. 
Having a vial Gill'd, with baneful wrath, 
(Brought from Cocytus by that curſed ſprite) 
Which in her pale hand purpoſely ſhe hath, 


And drops the poiſon-upon every wight : 
For to each one ſhe knew the ready path, 


Though in the midſt and dead time of the night : 


Whoſe ſtrength too ſoon invadeth every Peer, 
Not one eſcap'd her«that ſhe cometh near. 
VII. 
That the next morning breaking in the Eaſt, - 
With a much-troubled and affrighted mind, 
Each whom this venom lately did infeſt, 
The ſtrong effect in their ſwol'n ſtomachs find; 
Now doth the poiſon boil in every breaſt, 
To ſad deſtruction every one's inclin'd ; 
Rumours of ſpoil through ev*ry ear do ſlie, 
And threat'ning fury fits in ev' ry eye. 
VIII. 
This done, in haſte ſhe to King Epwanp hies, 
Who. late grown proud upon his good ſucceſs, 
His time to feaſts and wantonneſs applies, 


And with crown'd cups his ſorrows doth ſuppreſs, 


Upon his fortune wholly that relies; 

And in the boſom of his courtly preſs 
Vaunteth the hap of this victorious day, 
Whilſt the ſick land/in ſorrow pines away. 

Thither ſhe comes, and in a minion's ſhape 

She getteth near the perſon of the King ; - 

And as he taſtes the liquor of the grape, 

Into the cup her poiſon ſhe doth wring: , 

Not the leaſt drop untainted doth eſcape, 

For to that purpoſe ſhe her ſtore did bring; 


Whoſe ſtrong commixture, as the ſequel try d, 
Filbd his hot veins with arrogance and pride. 


X. 
That having both ſuch courage and ſuch might, 
As to ſo great a bus neſs did belong, 
Neither yet think by their unnatural fight 
What the republick ſuffer d them among: 
For miſty error ſo deludes their ſight, 
(Which ſtill betwixt them and clear reaſon hung) 
And their opinions in ſuch fort abus'd, 
As that their fault can never be excus'd. 


XI. 

Now our Minerva puts on dreadful arms, 

Further to wade into this bloody war, 

And from her ſlumber waken'd with alarms, 

Riſeth to ſing of many a maſſacre, 

Of gloomy magicks, and benumbing charms, 

Of many a deep wound, many a fearful ſcar : 

For that low ſock wherein ſhe us'd to tread, 
Marching in greaves, a helmet on her head. 
XII. 

. | Whilſt thus vain hope doth theſe falſe Lords delude, 

Who having drawn their forces to a head, 

They their full purpoſe ſeriouſly purſu'd, 

By LancasTER and valiant HarTrorp led, 

Their long proceeding laſtly to conclude ; 

Whilſt now to meet both armies hotly ſped, 

The Barons taking Bux rox in their way, 
Till they could hear where EDwaR's army lay. 
XIII. 

To which report too ſuddenly bewray'd 

Their manner of encamping, and the place, 

Their. preſent ſtrength, and their expected aid, 

As what might moſt avail them in chis caſe. 

The ſpeedy march th imperial power had made, 

Had brought them ſoon within a little ſpace ; 

For ſtill the King conducted had his force, 
Which way he heard the Barons bent their courſe. 

| F 

Upon "A Eaſt, from buſhy Nzzpwood's fide, 

There riſeth up an eaſy-climbing hill, 

At whoſe fair foot the ſilver TzzxT doth ſlide, 

And the flow air with her ſoft murmuring fill, 

Which with the ſtore of liberal brooks ſupply'd, 

Th' inſatiate meads continually doth ſwill, 

Over whoſe ſtream a bridge of wond'rous ſtrength 

Leads on from Bux rox to that hill in length. 

| XV. 

Upon the mount the King his tentage fixt, 

And in the town the Barons lay in ſight, 

When as the TzzxT was riſen ſo betwixt, 

That for a while prolong'd th' unnat'ral fight, 

Wich many waters that itſelf had mixt, 

To ſtay their fury doing all it might. 

Thins which hwaties bork nic anc 8 ese be 

Which heav'n foreſhews, but will not let us ſee. 

1 | XVI. 

The heaven ev'n mourning o'er our heads doth fit, 

-| Grieving to ſee the times ſo out of courſe, 

Looking on them who never look at it, 

And in mere pity melteth with remorſe ; 

Longer from tears that could not ſtay a whit, 

4 Whoſe influence on every lower ſource, 
From the ſwoln fluxure of the clouds, doth ſhake 
A rank impoſtume upon every lake. 
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XVII. 


O warlike nation, hold thy conqu ring hand, 


Ev'n ſenſeleſs things do warn thee yet to panſe ; 
Thy mother-ſoil, on whom thou arm d doſt ſtand, 
Which ſhould reſtrain thee by all natural laws, 
Canſt thou (unkind I) inviolate that. band ? | 
Nay, Heav'n and Earth are angry with the cauſe : 
Yet ſtay thy foot in miſchief's ugly gate; 
Ill comes too ſoon; repentance oft too late. 
|; XVII. 
Oh, can the clouds weep over thy decay, 
Yet not one drop fall from thy droughty eyes ? 
See'ſt thou the ſnare, and wilt not ſhun the way, 
Nor yet be warn'd by paſſed miſeries ? 
Tis yet but early in this diſmal day, 
Let late experience learn thee to be wiſe, 
An ill foreſeen may eas ly be prevented; 
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; 3 XXIII. 
Upon his ſarcoat valiant N EVIL bore 
A ſilver ſaltire upon martial red; | 
A lady's ſleeve high-ſpirited HasTinGs wore ; 
FzxxExs his taberd with rich verry fpred, 
Well known in many a warlike match before. 
A raven fat on CorxnzT's armed head; 
And CuLyeePzk in filver arms enrail'd, 
Bare thereupon a bloody bend engrail'd. 
The noble Pixner, in this dreadful day, 
With a bright creſcent in his guidon came : 
In his white cornet Vzrpon doth diſplay 
A fret of gules, priz'd in this mortal game, 
That had been ſeen in many a doubeful fray, 
His lance's penons ſtained with the ſame. 
The angry horſe chaf d with the ſtubborn bit, 


But hap'd, unhelp'd, tho* ne*er'enough lamented. | With his hard hoof the earth in fury ſmit. 


XIX. 
Cannot the Scor of your late ſlaughter boaſt ? 
And are ye yet ſcarce healed of the fore ? 


Is't not enough ye have already loſt, 


But your own madneſs muſt needs make it more? 
Will ye ſeek ſafety in ſome foreign coaſt ? 
Your wives and children pitied ye before; 


XXV, 

I could the ſum of STazrorD's arming ſhow, 
What colours Ross and Couxrxzr did unfold ; 
Great Warren's blazon I could let you know, 
And all the glorious circumſtance have told, 

| Nam'd every enſign as they ſtood a- row; 

But oh, dear Muſe, too ſoon thou art controll'd ! 


But when your own bloods your own ſwords imbrue, | For in remembrance of their evil ſpeed, . 


Who pities them who ſhould have pitied you 
XX. - 
The neighb'ring groves are ſpoiled of their trees, 
For boats and timber to aſſay the flood, 
(Where men are lab'ring as twere ſummer-bees, 


My pen, for ink, warm drops of blood doth ſhed. 
XXVI. 
On the King's part th' imperial ſtandard's pitch'd, 
With all the hatchments of the Engliſh crown. 
Great LancasTEr (with no leſs power enrich'd) 


Some hollowing trunks, ſome binding heaps of wood 3 | Sets the ſame leopards in his colours down. 


Some on their breaſts, ſome working on their knees,) 
To win the bank whereon the Barons ſtood ; 


Or, if ye be not frantick or bewitch'd, 
Let do but ſee that on yourſelves you frown : 


Which o'er the current they by ftrength muſt rew, | A little note of diff rence is in all, 


To ſhed that blood which many an age ſhall rue. 

- - - _ | 

Some ſharp their ſwords, ſome right their morions ſet 

Their greaves and pouldrons others rivet faſt ; 

The archers now their bearded arrows whet, 

Whilſt every where the clam*rous drums are brac'd 

Some taking view where they ſure ground might get 

Not one, but ſome advantage doth forecaſt : 


| How can the fame ſtand, when the fame doth fall ? 


: | Behold the eagles, lions, talbots, bears, 

The badges of your famous anceſtries; Ip 
Shall thoſe brave marks by their inglorious heirs 

| Stand thus oppos'd againſt their families ? 
Reliques unworthy of their progenies : 


With ranks and files each plain & meadow ſwarms, | Thoſe beaſts ye bear do in their kind agree, 


As all the land were clad in angry arms. 
XXII, 

The creſts and badges of each nobler name, 
Againſt their owners rudely feem to ſtand, 
As angry for th' atchievements whence they came, 
That to their fathers gave that generous brand. 
O ye unworthy of your ancient fame, 
Againſt yourſelves to lift your conqu*ring hand, 


Since foreign ſwords your height could not abate, = 


By your own pride yourſelves to ruinate ! 


O that than beaſts more ſavage men ſhould be 

And whilſt che King doth in fad council fir, 

How he might beſt the other bank recover, 

See how misfortune ſtill her time can fit! ; 

Such as were ſent the country to diſcover, 

(As up and down from place to place they flit) 

Had found a ford to paſs their forces over. 

| - Ill news hath wings, and with the wind doth go 

Comfort's a eripple, and comes ever flow. 

| XXX. When 
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; | NIX. . 
When Epwanp fearing Lax cASTER's ſupplies, 
Proud RicymonT, Surry, & great PEMBROKE ſent, 
On whoſe ſucceſs he mightily relies, 
Under whoſe conduct half his army went, 
The neareſt way, conducted by the ſpies ; 
And he himſelf, and Eomonp Earl of Kent, 
Upon the hill in ſight of Bux rox lay, 

Watching to take advantage of the day. 
Stay Surry, ſtay, thou may*ſt too ſoon be gone; 
Pauſe till this heat be ſomewhat overpaſt; 
Full little know ſt thou whither thou do'ſt run; 
R1cumonT and PEMBROKE, never make ſuch haſte, 
Ye do but ſtrive to bring more horror on. 
Never ſeek ſorrow, for it comes too faſt : 

Why ſtrive ye thus to pals this fatal flood, 


To fetch but waunds, and ſhed your neareſt blood? | 


> = - » & 
Great LaxcasTER, yet ſheath thy angry ſword, 
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| XXV. 

Like as an exhalation hot and dry, 

Amongſt the air-bred miſty vapours thrown, 

Spitteth his lightning forth ourragiouſly, 

Rending the thick tlouds with the thunder-ſtone, 

Whoſe fiery ſplinters through the thin air fly, 

That with the horror heaven and earth doth groan : 
With the like clamour and confuſed Oh, 

| To the dread ſhock the deſp'rate armies go. 

XXXVI. x 

There might men ſce the famous ExcGiisn bows, 

Wherewith our foes we wonted to ſubdue, 

Shoot their ſharp arrows in the face of thoſe, 

Which oft before victoriouſly them drew; 

| Yer ſhun their aim, and troubled in the looſe, 

"Thoſe well-wing*d weapons mourning as they flew, - 
Slip'd from the bow-ſtring impotent and ſlack, 
As to the archers they woulg fain turn back, 

XXXVII. 
Behold the remnant of Troy's ancient ſtock, 
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OnEpward's arms whoſe edge thou ſhould'ſt not ſet, Laying on blows as ſmiths on anvils ſtrike, 


Thy nat'ral Kinſman and thy fov'reign Lord, 

Both from the loins of our PLanTacener : 

Call yet to mind thy once-engaged word: 

Canſt thou thy oath to Loncsxanks thus forget ? 
Men ſhould perform, before all other things, 
The ſerious vows they make to God and Kings. 

XXXII, 

The winds were huſh'd, no little breath doth blow, 

Which ſeems fate ftill as tho? they liſt'ning ſtood 

With trampling crowds the very earth doth bow, 


And through the ſmoke. the ſun appear'd like blood. 


What with the ſhout, and with the dreadful ſhow, 
The herds of beaſts ran bellowing to the wood, 
When drums & trampets to the charge did found, 
As they would ſhake the groſs clouds to the ground. 
. XXXII. 
The Earls then charging with their pow 'r of horſe, 
Taking a ſignal when they ſnould begin, 
Being in view of the imperial force, 
Which at that time aſſay d the bridge to win; 
Which made the Barons change their former courſe, 
I' avoid the preſent danger they were in; 
Which on the ſudden had they not forecaſt, 
Of their laſt day that hour had been the laſt. 
XXXIV. 
When from the hill the King's main.pow'rs come down, 
Which had Aquarius to their valiant guide, 
Brave LancasTEeR and HARTTORD from the town 
Do iſſue forth upon the other ſide ; 
Peer againſt Peer, the Crown againſt the Crown, 
The King aflails, the Barons munify d: 
EncLaxp's red croſs upon both ſides 5 fly; 
St. Gxoxos the King, St. Grone the Barons * 


| 


Grappling together in the fearful ſhock, 
| Where ſtill the ſtrong encount'reth with the like, 
(And each as ruthleſs as the harden'd rock) 
Wers t with the ſpear, the brown bill, or the pike, 
Still as the wings or battles came together, 
Ere Fortune gave advantage yet to either. 
XXXVI. 
. batter' d helms, with ev'ry envious blow, 
The ſcatter d plumes fly looſely here and there, 
To the beholder like to flakes of ſnow, 
That ev'ry light breach on its wings doth bear, 
As they had ſenſe and feeling of our woe : 
And thus affrighted with the ſudden fear, 
Now back, now forward ſuch ſtrange windings make, 
As tho' uncertain which way they ſhould take. 
XXXIX. 
Slaughter alike invadeth either hoſt, 
Whilſt (till the battle ſtrongly doth abide, 
Which ev'ry where runs raking through the coaſt, 
As't pleas'd outrageous fury it to guide; 
Yet not ſuffic'd where tyrannizing moſt : 
So that their wounds, like mouths, by gaping wide, 
Made as they meant to call for preſent death, 
Had they but tongues, their deepneſs gives them breath. 
XL, 
Here lies a heap half ſlain, and partly drown'd, 
Gaping for breath amongſt the ſlimy ſeggs ; 
And there a fort laid in a deadly ſwound, 
Trod with the preſß into the mud and dregs ; | 
Others lie bleeding on the firmer, ground, * 


Hurt in the bodies, maim'd of arms and legs : 


One ſticks his foe, his ſcalp another cuts: 
One's nn 


XLI. One 
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One his aſſailing enemy beguiles, When "IE King Epwazp's faint & way' ring * 
4 As from the bridge he. fearfully doth fall, e e ben nr gut 

Cruſn'd with his weight upon the ſtakes and piles: When they perceive that Deſtiny intends 

Some in their gore upon the pavement ſprall; That his ſucceſs ſhall juſtify his cauſe, 

Our native blood our native earth defiles, Each in himſelf freſh courage apprehends, 

And dire deſtruction overwhelmeth all. (For Victory both fear and friendſhip draws) 


Such hideous ſhricks the bedlam ſoldiers breath, | And ſmile on him on whom they late did frown, 
As the damn'd fp'rits had howled from beneath. All lend their hands to hew the conquer'd down. 


XIII. | XLVII. N 
The faction Kill defying Epwarp's might, That ſcarce a man, which Ebwanp late did lack 
Epmonr of Woodſtock, wich abe men of Kent Whilſt the proud Barons bare an upright face, 
ing afreſh, renew the doubtful fight Bur (when they ſaw that they had turn d their back) 
Upon the Barons, languiſhing and ſpent, Joins with the King to proſecute their chaſe, 
Bringing new matter for a tragick ſight ; The Baronage fo headlong goes to wrack : 
Forth againſt whom their ſkilful warriors went, | In the juſt trial of ſo near a caſe, 
Bravely to end what bravely did begin : Inforc'd to prove the fortune of the coaſt, 
Their nobleſt ſp'rits will quickly loſe or win. | The day at Bugrow that had clearly loft. 
—_ | 1 
As before Troy bright TazT1s' god- like ſon, And to the aid of the victorious King 
Targor himſelf in this fierce conflict bare; (Which more and more gave vigour to his hope, 
MowsRAy in fight him matchleſs honour won; With good ſucceſs him ſtill encouraging, 
CLirrorD for life ſeem'd little but to care; And to bis actions lent a larger ſcope) 
* Aubry and EL.msBR1DGE peril ſcorn to ſhun , Sir Aub HRckLey happily doth bring 
G1FFORD ſeem'd danger to her teeth to dare: On their light-horſe a valiant northern troop, 
Nor BADLESMER gave back to Erward's power, Arm'd but too aptly and with too much ſpeed, 
As tho they ſtrove whom death ſhould firſt devour, | Moſt to do harm, when leaſt thereof was need. 
8 XIIV. 8 IA 
In not commend thee Mouxrrokr, nor thee TEIs, | When ſtill the Baka making bunch their way 
Elſe your high valour much might juſtly merit; | Through places beſt for their advantage known, 
Nor, Dzwv1L, dare I whiſper of thy praiſe ; Retain their army bodied as they may, 
Nor, WiLLiNnGToON, will I applaud thy fpirit, By their defeat far weaker that was grown : 
Your facts forbid that I your fame ſhould raiſe : In their beſt ſkill deviſing day by day 
Nor, Damory, thy due may'ſt thou inherit; | T'offend th' aſſailant, and defend their own; 
Your bays muſt be your well-deſerved blame, | Of their miſ-haps the utmoſt to endure, 
For your ill actions quench my ſacred flame. If nothing elſe their ſafety might aſſure. 
XLV. . | LI, ; 
O had you faſmon'd your great deegs by them, | In their ſad flight, with fury follow'd thus, 
Who ſummon'd Acon with an Engliſh drum ; ""_ the North through many a tireſome ſtreight, 
Or theirs before, that to Jeruſalem And forc'd through many a paſſage perillous, 
Went with the gen'ral power of Chriſtendom : To Borovcn-bridge, led by their luckleſs fate : 
Then had ye caught Fame's richeſt diadem, | Bridges ſhould ſeem to Barons gminous, 
As they who fought to free the Saviour's tomb, For there they laſtly were precipitate ; 
And, like them, had immortaliz d your names, | Which place the mark of their miſchance doth bear, 
Where now my ſong can be but of your ſhames. | For ſince that time graſs never proſper d there. 
1 | b | CI”. 
O age inglorious, arms untimely borne, Where for new bloodſhed they new battles rang'd, 
When that approved and victorious ſhield And take new breath, to make deſtruction new: 
Muſt in this civil maſſacre be torne, | Chang'd is their ground, but * 
Bruis'd with the blows of many a foreign field! I Which too directiy ſtill doth them purſue 
And more, in this ſad overthrow be worn | Nor are they and their miſeries eſtrang d, 
By thoſe in flight inforc'd it up to yield ! To their eſtates though they mere ſtrangers grew: 


For which ſince then, the ſtones for very dread, | The only hope whereon they do depend, 
* Againſt rough ſtorms cold drops for tears do ſhed, With courage is to conſummate their end. . 
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Like as a herd of over-heated deer, _ | Where noble Bonum, that moſt princely Peer, 
By hot-ſpurr'd hunters labour d to be caught,  JHazxTrorD much honour' d, and of high deſert, 

With hues and hounds recover d ev'ry where, And to this nation none as he ſo dear, 

When as they find their ſpeed avails them nought, | Paſſing the bridge with a reſolved heart, 

Upon the toils run headlong without fear, I To ſtop his ſoldiers, which retiring were, 

With noiſe of hounds and halloos as diſtraught : Was *twixt two planks ſlain through his lower part: 
E'en ſo the Barons, in this deſp' rate caſe, | Bur LancasTsR, not deſtin'd there to die, 
Turn upon thoſe which lately did them chaſe. | Taken, reſerv'd to further miſery. 

LIY. : LX. 
Enſign beards enſign, ſword *gainſt ſword doth ſhake, | Whoſe tragic ſcene ſome Muſe vouchſafe to fing : 
: Drum brawls with drum, as rank doth rank oppoſe, I His, of five earldoms who then liv'd poſſeſs d, 

There's not a man that care of life doth take, A brother, ſon, and uncle to 4 King, Week 

But death in earneſt to his bus'neſs goes, With favour, friends, and with abundance bleſt : 

A gen'ral havock as of all to make, What could man think, or could deviſe the thing, 

And with deſtruction doth them all incloſe, That but ſeem'd wanting to his worldly reſt? 
Dealing itſelf impartially to all, But on this earth what's free from Fortune's pow't ? 
Friend by his friend, as foe by foe, doth fall. What an age got, is loſt in half an hour. 

. LV. LXI. 

Yet the brave Barons, whilſt they do reſpire, Some few themſelves in ſanctuaries hide, 

(In ſpight of Fortune, as they ſtood prepar d) - | Which, though they have the mercy of the place, 

With courage charge, with comelineſs retire, Yer are their bodies ſo unſanctify d, 

1 Make good their ground, & then relieve their guard, | As that their ſouls can hardly hope for grace z 
| Withſtand the ent'rer, then.purſue the flier, _ Where they in fear and penury abide = 

New form their battle, ſhifting ev'ry ward. A poor dead life, which length'neth but a ſpace : 
As your high {kill were but your quarrel good, | Hate ſtands without, whilſt horror ſtill within 
O noble ſpirits, how dear had been your blood! | Prolongs their ſhame, yet pard'neth not their ſin, 

LVI. | L XII. 
That well-arm'd band ambitious HzexcxLey led, Nor was death then contented with the dead, 
Of which the Barons never dreamt before, Of full revenge as though it were deny'd, 
Then greatly ſtood King Epwarp's pow'r in ſtead, I And till it might have that accompliſhed, 

And in the fight affail'd the enemy fore : It held itſelf in nothing ſatisfy d; 

O day · moſt fatal, and moſt full of dread And with delays no longer to be fed, 

Never can time thy ruinous waſte reſtore: An unknown torment further doth provide, 
Which with his ſtrength though he attempt to do, | That dead men ſhould in miſery remain, 
Well may he ſtrive for, and yet fail of too. To make the living die with greater pain. 

oy LV. , LXIII. 

Pale death beyond his wonted bounds doth ſwell, Ye ſo w reign Cities of this woful iſle, | 

Carving proud fleſh in cantels out at large; In cypreſs wreaths, and your moſt ſad attire, 
| As leaves in autumn, ſo the bodies fell Prepare yourſelves to build the funeral-pile, 
| Under ſharp ſteel at ev 'ry boiſt'rous charge: Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire, 

Oh, what ſad pen can their deſtruction tell, All mirth and comfort from your ſtreets exile, 
Where ſcalps lay beaten like the batter' d targe ! ' Fill'd with the groans of men when they expire: 
And every one he claimeth as his right, ' The nobleſt blood approaching to be ſhed, 
Whoſe luck it was not to eſcape by flight. That ever dropt from any of your dead. 

LVII. LXIV. f 

Thoſe warlike enſigns waving in the field, When Tromas Earl of LAN cAsTER, that late 

Which lately ſeem'd to brave th' imbattel'd foe, { Th' rebellious Barons trait'rouſly retain'd, 

Longer not able their own weight to wield, AS the chief agent in this great debate, 

Their lofty tops to the baſe duſt do bow ; Was for the ſame (ere many days) arraign'd, 

Here ſits a helmet, and there lies a ſhield ; *Gainſt whom at Pourxzi they articulate, 

Oh, ill did Fate thoſe ancient arms beſtow, (To whom thoſe treaſons chiefly appertain'd ;) | 
Which as a quarry on the foil'd earth lay, | Whoſe proofs apparent, ſo well, nay, ill ſped, 
Seiz d on by Conqueſt, as a glorious prey. | As from his ſboulders reft his rev rend head. 


N LXV. Yet, 


* 


| LXV. 1; IXIX. . 
Yet, Lance vn, it ic not thy loſt breath b age! E 2 4 
That can aſſure ic ſaſery of the cow © T had not now, in theke more calmer tinies, 1 
Or that can make u covnatir/with-deathy/" , Taro che earch of thoſe paſt troubles . 

To warrant Eo aa what he thinks tis on J Nor had my virgin ünponuted chimes a 
But he muſt pay the ſorſeit of his faith, ] Alter'd the courſe wherein they they firlt begun, F 
When they ſhall iſe which he hath trodden down. I ro ſing theſe horrid and unnatural crimes : 

All's not a man's that is from others rackr, | || My lays had ftill been of 1oza's bow'r, 

And other agents other ways do act. Of my dear ANco1, or her loved Srown x. 

IXI. , 

Nor was it long, bur in that fatal place, other ſubje&t than your lf had choſe, © 
The way to death Where Lancaſter had les, | Your birth, your virtes, and your high reſpects, | 
But many other, in the ſelf · ſame caſe, | Whoſe bounties oft have nouriſh'd my repoſe ; _ 
Him in lie ladly followed. | Lou, whom my Muſe ingeniouſly elects, 7 
Loxpon, would thou had'ſt had thy former grace, I Denying earth your brave thoughts to encloſe, 
As thou art firſt, moſt blood that thou had'ft ſhed, '|'Maugre the Momiſts and Satyric fedts : . 

By other cities not exceeded far, | That whilſt my verſe to aſter- times is ſung, 
Whoſe ſtreets devour the remnant of that war. | You may live with me, and be honour'd long. 
LXVII. LXXI. 

O parents ruthful and heart - renting ſight! | Bur greater things my Hide hath in ſtore, 
To ſee that ſon that your ſoft boſoms fed, Still to her tag. my armed Muſe to keep, 


His mother's joy, his father's ſole delight, | ö if And offers her occaſion as before, 
That with much coft, gen ics more rents ret: | Whereon ſhe may in mournful verſes weep ; 
O ſpectacle, ev'n able to affright 1 And as a ſhip being gotten near the ſhore, 
A ſenſeleſs thing, and terrify the dead By aukward winds retriven to the deep; | 
His dear, dear. blood upon the cold earth pour'd, || So is the Muſe from whence ſhe came of late, 
' 
1 


a 


nn Into the bus ' neſs of a troubled ſtate. 
LXVII. cy 
But tis not you that here complain alone, 
Or to yourſelves this fearful portion ſhare ; -- 
Here's ſtrange and choice variety of moan, 
Poor orphans tears with widows mixed are, 
With many friends figh, many maidens _ 
So innocent, ſo ſimply pure and rare, 
As nature, which till then had ſilence kept, 
Near burſt with ſorrow, bitterly had wept, 


The End of the Szconp Book. 
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. by falſe flights, and mary ſubtle man, 
Se gets te France, fo raiſe a foreigh poaver * 
3 mie French King leves his fifter ; need conſtrains 
; on Jet" WM nm in a hoppy hour : 
„en liw 16 Bowate om Puli i affy'd, 
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I, | = III. 
CAR CB U ee mileies a6 d. 0 WCF n at 
But other troubles inſtantly began: I (Whom all that time the King could not prefer, 

As miſchief doth bew tnatter apprehend. [Until he had the Barons pride abated) | 

By things thas ſill irregularly a?:ꝛk That parliament made Earl of WiuenssTERx, 

For further ye their furry doth extend, | - As Hrzckuey Earl of Cartiasue he created ; 

All was not yielded that King Epwatt wan ; And likewiſe Barock he made Chancellor; | 
And ſome there were in Eorners that did lie, ee, eee 
menen. | 000 n ſo corrupt and naught. 

n .. m | lt af 2, BY 

When as he King nue cus fry were) | 6 

Who by this happy vaſtory grew ſtrong, © | Thick in the necks of one another fell, 

Summon'd at Your a foletrm parkament- The Scor began a new invaſion, 

Late derer. and help th mund ee. And Fa ance did thence the Engliſh pow'rs expell, 

(In all affaits t eſtabliſu hin innent) I The lIaien fer che Engliſh pale upon,” 

Whence mord — greetncls ſpring, At home the Commons ev'ry day rebell; _ 

. "Whoſe counſels ſtill in ev*ry bus'nefs croſt Miſchief on miſchief, curſe doth follow curſe ; 

*Th' inraged Queen, in all misfortunes tot. One ill ſcarce paſt, but after comes a worle. 
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The pois' ning henbane, and the mandrake drad, 


Thus, like Mzpza, fate ſhe in her cell, 


To think what peril in th' attempt there lay ; | 


V. 
For MorTIMER that wind moſt fitly blew, 
Troubling their. exe, which otherwiſe pughe foe 6 
While the wiſe Queen, who all advantage knew, 
Was cloſely caſting how to ſer him free ; F 
And did the plot ſo ſeriouſly purſue, - * 


Til me had found the means how it ſhould be, = 


Againſt opinion and imperious might, 


To QUE er 
Ant ae GY 
In operation of that pois'ning power, 

That it the ſpirits could preſently invade, 


And quite diſ-ſenſe the ſenſes in an hour, 
With ſuch cold numbneſs, as it might perſuade, 
That very death the patient did devour | 
For certain hours, «and ſealed up the eyes 
*Gainſt all that art could poſſibly deviſe, [ 
I TWILL | 
In which, ſhe plantane and cold lettuce had, 
With the wan poppy» and the nightſhade fad, 
And the ſhort moſs that on the trees is found, 


With cypreſs-flowers that with the reſt were pown'd; 
The brain of cranes amongſt the reſt ſhe takes, 
Mix'd with the blood of dormice and of ſnakes. 

VIII. 


Which ſhe had circled with her potent charms , 
From thence all hind'rance clearly to expell ; 
Then her with magick inſtruments ſhe arms, * 
And to her bus'neſs inſtantly ſhe fell: * 
A Veſtal fire ſhe lights, wherewith ſhe warms 
The mixed juices, from thoſe ſimples wrung, 
To make the med' cine wonderfully ſtrong. 
IX. 
The ſundry fears that from her fact might riſe, 
Men may ſuppoſe, her trembling hand might ſtay, 
Had the conſider d of the enterprize, 1 


Set by her foes to watch her ev'ry way : , 
But when that ſex leave virtue to eſteem, 


Thoſe greatly err, which think them what they ſeem. | 


X. 

Their plighted faith they at their pleaſure leave; | 
Their love is cold, but hot as fire their hate; 
On whom they ſmile, they ſurely thoſe deceive, 
In their deſires they be inſatiate z 
Them of their will there's nothing can bereave ; 
Their anger hath no bound, revenge no date : 

They lay by fear, when they at ruin aim; . 
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| XI. 
The elder of the MoxriERSs this while, 
That their ſure friends ſo many ſundry ways, 


Ivy fight, by. execution, by exile, 


— 


| 


| 


Cole oe then finiſhed his days: 
. 
- The younger's thoughts, & lends his cares fome caſe : 
Which oft his heart, oft troubled had his head, 
For the dear ifety of his Uncle dead. 41 

nA XII. | 
"> = RY OO 
Than Heav'n was pleas'd the fooliſh world ſhould know; 
And why the Fates thus haſted on his end, 
' Thereby intending ſtranger plagues to ſhow. 
Brave Lord, in vain thy breath thou didſt not ſpend, 
From thy corruption greater conflicts grow; 
Which began ſoon and fruitfully to ſpring, 
| mow Hof Vans b8 Wat oe bring. 
' XIII. 7 
As bee lasten. when ev'ry thing was fit, 
The Queen attends her potion's power to prove; 


| Their ſtedfaſt friends their beſt aſſiſting it, 


Their truſty ſervants ſeal up all in love : 
And MoxriMzs, his valour and his wit 
Then mult expreſs, whom mot it doth behove : 


Each place made ſure, where guides and horſes lay, 


And where the ſhip that was for his convey, 
XIV. 


| When as his birth-day he had yearly kept, 


And us'd that day thoſe of the Tower to feed ; 
And on the Warders other bounties heapt, 
Which did ſuſpicion clearly intercept, 
And much avail*d him at that time of need : 
When after cates, their thirſt at laſt to quench, 
He mix'd their liquor with that ſleepy drench. 
) XV. 
Which ſoon each ſenſe doth with dead coldneſs ſeize, 
When he, which knew the keepers of each ward, 
His corded ladders readily prepar'd ; 
(Not then to learn his compaſs by the card) 
To win the walls couragiouſly doth go, 
Who REC CEO Ges. 
' XVI. 
They ſoundly deep, whilt his quick pi awake, 
Expos'd to peiil in the high'ſt extremes, | 
ALcipss' labours as to undertake, ir 
O'er walls, o'er gates, thro? witches, and thro' fireans, 


| By which his own way he himſelf muſt make: 


And let them tell King Epwarp of their dreams. 
For ere they came out of their brain-ſick trance, 


They ſhun not ſin, as little weigh they ſhame. 


* 


He made no doubt to be arriv'd in France. 
a WIE #1 WAL The 
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XVII. ' 
The ſullen night had her black curtain ſpread, 
Low'ring that day had tarried up ſo long, 
And that the morrow might lie long abed, 
She all the heav'n with duſky clouds had hung 
CynTH1a pluck'd in her newly-horned head 
Away to Weſt, and under earth ſhe flung, 
As ſhe had long'd to certify the Sun, * 
XVIII. 
The leſſer lights, like ſentinels in war, 
Behind the clouds ſtood privily to pry, 
As though unſeen they ſubt'ly ſtrove from far, 
Of his eſcape the manner to deſcry. 
Hid was cach wand'ring as each fixed ſtar, 
As they had held a council in the ſky, 
And had concluded with that preſent night, 
That not a ſtar ſhould once give any light. 
XIX. 
In a ſlow ſilence all the ſhores are huſht, 
Only the ſcritch-owl ſounded to th aſſault, 
And Is1s with a troubled murmur ruſh'd, 
As if conſenting, aud would hide the fault; 
And as his foot the ſand or gravel cruſh'd, 
There was a little whiſp'ring in the vault, 
Mov'd by his treading, ſoftly as he went, 
Which ſeem'd to ſay, it further'd his intent. 
XX. 


Whilſt that wiſe Queen, whom care yet reſtleſs kept, 


For happy ſpeed to-heaven held up her hands, 
With worlds of hopes and fears together heapt 
In her full boſom, liſt' ning as ſhe ſtands, 

She ſigh'd and pray d, and ſigh'd again and wept, 
She ſees him how he climbs, how ſwims, how lands: 
Though abſent, preſent in deſires they be; 

Our ſoul much farther than our eyes can ſee, 
The ſmall clouds iſſuing from his lips, ſhe faith, 
Lab'ring ſo faſt as he the ladder clame, 
Should purge the air of peſtilence and death ; 
And as from heaven that filch'd Promethean flame, 
The ſweetneſs ſo, and virtue of his breath, 
New creatures in the element ſhould frame : 
And to what part it had the hap to ſtray, 
There ſhould it make another milky way. 
XXII. 
Attain'd the top, whilſt ſpent,” he paus'd to blow, 
She ſaw how round he caſt his longing eyes, 1 
The earth to greet him gently from below, 
How greatly he was favour'd of the ſkies : 
She ſaw him mark the way he was to go, 
And'tow'rds her palace how he turn'd-his cyes ; 


From the wall's height, as when he down did flide; 


She heard him cry, Now Fortune be my guide.“ 


49 
XXIII. 
As he deſcended, fo did ſhe deſcend, . 
As ſhe would hold him that he ſhould not ſall, 
On whom alone her ſafety did depend: 
| But when ſome doubt id her deep thoughts * 
Diſtractedly ſhe did her hands extend 
For ſpeedy help, and carneſtly did call 
'| Softly again, if death to him ſhould hap, 
She begg'd of heav'n his grave might be her lap. 
XXIV. 
To ſhew him favour ſhe intreats the air, 
For him ſhe begg'd the mercy of the wind, 
For him ſhe kneel'd before the night with pray'r, 
For hum herſelf ſhe-to the carth inclin'd : * 
For him his tides beſeeching TUANν to ſpare, 
And to command his billows to be kind; 
And tells the flood, it he het Love would quit, 
No flood of her ſhoull honour'd be but it. 
XXV. 
But when ſhe thought ſhe ſaw him ſwim along, 
Doubting the ſtream was taken with his love, 
She fear*d the drops that on his treſſes hung, 
And that each wave which moſt ſhould woo him ſtrove, 
To his clear body that ſo cloſely clung, 
Which when before him with his breaſt he drove, 
Pallid with gricf, ſhe turn'd away her face, 
Jealous that he the waters ſhould embrace. 
XXVI. 
That angry lion having ſlip'd his chain, 
As in a fever, made King EDWaRD quake; 
Who knew, before he could be caught again, 
Dear was the blood that his ſtrong thirſt muſt ſluc: 
He found much labour had been ſpen in vain, 


And muſt be forc'd a farther courſe to take, 


Perceiving tempeſts riſing in the wind, 
Of which too late too truly he divin'd. 


1 XXVII. : 
| By his eſcape that adverſe part groun proud, 


On each hand working for. a ſecond war, 

And in their councils nothing was allow'd, 

But what might be a motive to ſome jar; 

And though their plots were carried in a cloud, 

From the diſcerning of the popular, 
The wiſer yet, whoſe judgments farther TY 
Eas'ly perceive how things about were brought. 

XXVIII. 

Thoſe ſecret fires, by envious faction blown, 

Brake out in France which cover'd long had lain; 

King CHarLes from Epwarp challenging his own, 

Firſt Guikx, next Por iu, and then Achau, 

To each of which he made his title known, 

Nor from their ſeizure longer would abſtain : 
The cauſe thereof lay out of moſt men's 1 
Which tho” fools found not, wiſe men quickly knc w. 

O XXIX 
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Their projects hitting (many a day in hand) 
That to their purpoſe proſp'rouſly had thriv d, 
The baſe whereon a mighty frame muſt ſtand, 
By all their cunnings that had been contriv'd ; 
Finding their actions were ſo throughly mann'd, 
Their fainting hopes were wond' rouſiy reviv'd, 
They made no doubt to ſee in little time 
The full of that, which then was in the prime. 
© XXX. 

The King much troubled with the French affair, 

Which, as a ſhapeleſs and unwieldy maſs, 

Wholly imploy'd the utmoſt of his care, 

To CuARLESs of Francs his embaſly to paſs, 

For which it much behov*d him to prepare, 

Before the war too deeply ſettled was : 

Which when they found, they likewiſe caſt about 
As they would go, to make him ſend them out. 
XXXI. 

Which when they came in council to debate, 

And to the depth had ſeriouſly diſcuſt, 

Finding how nearly it concern'd the ſtate, 

To ſtay a war both dang'rous and unjuſt; 

That weighty bus'neſs to negotiate, 

They muſt find one of ſperial worth and truſt 
Where ev'ry Lord his cenſure freely paſt, 

Of whom he lik'd, the Biſhop was the laſt, .. 
XXXII, 

TorL rox, whoſe tongue men's ears in chains could Ge, 

And like Jove's fearful thunder-bolt could pierce, 

In which there more authority did lie, 

Than in thoſe words the S1zyLs did rehearſe, 

Whoſe ſentence was fo abſolute and high, 

As had the power a judgment to reverſe : 

For the wiſe Queen, with all his might did ſtand, 
To lay that charge on her well-guiding hand. 
XXXIII. | 

Urging what credit ſhe the cauſe might bring, 

Impartial twixt a huſband and a brother, 

A Queen in perſon betwixt King and King; 

And more than that, to ſhew herſelf a mother, 

There for her ſon his right eſtabliſhing, 

Which did as much concern them as the other : 
Which colour ſerv'd to work in this extreme, 
That of which then the King did never dream. 

XXXIV. | 

ToRLTON, was this thy ſpiritual pretence ? | 


Would God thy thoughts had been ſpiritual, F 


Or leſs perſualive thy great eloquence : 
But oh! thy actions were too temporal, 
Thy knowledge had too much preheminence, 
Thy reaſon ſubtle, and ſophiſtical. 
But all's not true that ſuppoſition ſaith, 
Nor have the mightieſt arguments moſt faith. 
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. XXXV. 
Nor did the Biſhop thoſe his learned lack, 

As well of power, a8 policy and wit, 

That were prepar'd his great deſign to back, 
And could amend where aught he did omit : 

For with ſuch cunning they had made their pack, 


| That it went hard, if that they ſhould not hit; 


[ That the fair Queen to France with muſt go, 
Hard had he ply*d, that had perſuaded fo: 
XXXVI. 


When ſhe, well fitted both of wind and tide, 


SE And ſaw the coaſt was ev'ry way ſo clear, 


As a wiſe woman ſhe her bus'neſs ply'd, 
Whilſt things went current, and well carry'd were, 
Herſelf and her's to get aboard ſhe hy'd, 
As one whoſe fortune made her ſtill to fear: 
Knowing thoſe times ſo variouſly inclin'd, 
And ev'ry toy ſoon alt'ring Epwary's mind. 
XXXVII. 
Her followers ſuch, as meerly friendleſs ſtood, 
Sunk and dejected by the Syexstrs pride, 
Who bore the taints of treaſon in their blood, 
And for revenge would leave no ways untry'd, 
| Whoſe means were bad, but yet their minds — 
When now at hand they had their help deſcry'd 
Nor were they wanting miſchief to invent, 
To work their wills, and further her intent. 
XXXVIII. 
Whilſt MoxTiMer (that all this while hath lain 
From our fair courſe) by Fortune ſtrangely croſt, 
In Fx Axen was ſtruggling how he might regain 
That which before in ExoLanp he had loſt, 
And all good means doth gladly entertain, 
No jot diſmay'd in all thoſe tempeſts toſt, 
Nor his great mind could fo be overthrown, 
All men his friends, all countries were his own. 
| „„. 
Then, Muſe (tranſported by thy former zeal, 
Led in thy progreſs where his fortune hies 
To thy ſure aid I ſeriouſly appeal; 
To ſhew him fully, without fain'd diſguiſe, 
The ancient Heroes then I ſhall reveal, 


| | And in chile pe e prints 


When in my verſe, tranſparent, neat and clear, 
They ſhall in his pure character appear. | 
XI. 
He was a man (then boldly dare to ſay) 
In whoſe rich ſoul the Virtues well did ſute, 
In whom ſo mix'd the Elements all lay, 


1 FF 


As all did govern, 1 e e 
He of a temper was fo abſolute, | D 
As he a eee [ 

She meant to ſhew all that might be in man. 
XII. So 
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So throughly ſeaſon'd, and fo rightly ſer, 
That in the level of the cleareſt eye, 
Time never touch'd him with deforming fret, 
Nor had the power to warp him but awry ; 
Whom in his courſe no croſs could ever let, 
His elevation fixed was ſo high, [prove, 
That thoſe rough ſtorms, whoſe rage the world doth 
Never raught him, who fate them far above. 
enn 
Which the Queen ſaw, who had a ſecing ſpirit, 
For ſhe had mark'd the largeneſs of his mind, 
And with much judgment look'd into his merit, 
Above the uſual compaſs of her kind, 
His Grandſire's greatneſs rightly to inherit; 
When as the ages in their courſe inclin'd, 
And the world, weak with time, began to bow 
To that poor baſeneſs that it reſts at now. 
XLIII. 
He weighs not wealth, nor yet his Wicwors leſt, 
Let needleſs heaps as things of nothing ſtand, 
That was not his that man could take by theft, 
He was a Lord, if he had ſea or land, 
And thought him rich of thoſe who was not reſt. 
Man, of all creatures, hath an upright hand, 
And by the ſtars is only taught to know, | 
That as they progreſs heav'n, he earth ſhould do. 
XLIV. 
Wherefore wiſe Nature, from this face of ground, 
n K 
That in the floods her treaſure might be found, _ | 
To make him ſearch for what ſhe there did lay; 
And that her ſecrets he might throughly ſound, 
She gave him courage as her only key, 
That, of all creatures as the worthieſt, he , 
Her glory there and wond*rous works ſhould ſee. 
XLV. 
Leet wretched worldlings ſweat ſor mud and earth, 
Whoſe groveling boſoms lick the recreant ſtones, 
Such peaſants cark for plenty and fer dearth, 
Fame never looks upon thoſe proſtrate drones ; 
The brave mind js allotted in the birth. „ avs | 
To manage Empires from the ſtate of thrones, | 
Frighting coy Fortune, when ſhe ſtern'ſt appears, 
— Which ſcometh ſighs, and jereth at our tears. | 
XLVI. 
But when report (as with a trembling wing) | 
Tickled the entrance of his liſt ning car, 
With news of ſhips ſent out the Queen to bring, 
For her at Sanin which then waiting were, 
He ſurely thought he heard the angels ſing, _ 
And the whole frame of heav's make up the quire, 
That his full ſoul was ſmother d with exceſs, 
| Her e unable to expreſs. 
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XLVn. 
Quoth he, Slide billows ſmoothly ſor her ſake, 
Whoſe ſight can make your aged Nzzevs young. 
For her fair paſſage even alleys make, 
And as the ſoft winds waft her fails along, 
Sleek ev'ry little dimple of the lake ; 
Sweet SIRENS, and be ready with your ſong : 
Though *tis not V znvs that doth paſs that way, 
Yet is as fair as ſhe born on the ſea. 

XLVIII. 


| Ye ſcaly creatures, gaze upon her eye, 
And never after with your kind make war; 
O ſteal the accents from her lips that flie, 


Which like the tunes of the celeſtials are, 
And them to your ſick amorous thoughts apply, 
Compar'd with which Ax iox's did but jar: 
Wrap them in air, and when black tempeſts rage. 
Uſe them as charms the rough ſcas to allwage. 
XLIX. 
France, fend t attend her with full Goals of oars, 
With which her fleet may ev'ry way be ply'd , 


And when ſhe landeth on thy bleſſed ſhores, 
And the vaſt navy doth at anchor ride, 


For her departure when the wild ſca roars, 


| | Ship mount to heaven, and there be ſcllity*d: 


Next Jason's Argo, on the burmth'd throne, 
Aſſume thyſelf a conſtdlation. 
. % . 


| Queen 1s apzL then landing with delight, 


Had what rich Fx.anct could lend her for her eaſc; 
And as: ſhe paſs'd, no town but did invite 
Her with ſome ſhew, her appetite to pleaſe : 
But Mok rt once coming in her light, 
His ſhape and features did her fancy ſeize ; 
When ſhe, that knew how her fit time to take, 
Thus ſhe her moſt-Jov'd Monxriutx beſpake: 
LI. 


40 MozTiMER, ſweet Moa riuzx, quoth ſhe, 


What angry power did firſt the means deviſe, 
To ſeparate Queen Is AaBzL and thee, 
+ Whom (tp deſpite) love yet together ties? 


| | «c But if thou think ſt the fault was made by me, 


For a juſt penance to my longing eyes, 
„Though guilcleſs they, this be to them afſign'd, 
* To gaze upon thee till they leave me blind. 

LIL 

My dear, dear heart, thought I to ſce thee thus, 

„When firſt in court thou didſt my favour wear, 

„When we have watch' d. leſt any noted us, 

* Whilſt our Jooks us d love's meſſages to bear, 

And we by ſigns ſent many a ſecret buſs, | 

„An exile then, thought I to ſee thee here? 
But what couldſt thou be then, but now thou art; 


** Though baniſh'd ExcLaxD, yet not from my heart. 
LIII, That 
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<« That fate which did thy franchiſement inforce, 

« And from the depth of danger ſet thee free, 

« Still regular and conſtant in that courſe, 

Made me this ſtrait and even path to thee, 

Of our affections as it took remorſe ; 

„Our birth-fix'd ſtars ſo luckily agree, 
© Whoſe revolution ſeriouſly directs 
Our like proceedings to the like effects. 

LIV. 

Only wiſe counſel hath contriv'd this thing, 

« For which we wiſh'd ſo many a woful day, 

« Of which the clear and perfect managing 

Is that ſtrong prop, whereon our hopes may ſtay : 

« Which in itſelf th authority doth bring, 

<« That weak opinion hath not power to ſway, 

« Confuting thoſe, whoſe ſightleſs judgments fit 
In the thick rank with ev'ry common wit. 
| LV, 

Then ſince th' aſſay our good ſucceſs aſſures, 

« And we her fav'rites lean on Fortune's breaſt, 

« That ev'ry hour new comfort us procures, 

* Of theſe her bleſſings let us chuſe the beſt ; 

And whilſt the day of our good hap endures, 

Let's take the bounteous benefits of reſt : 

Let's fear no ſtorm before we feel a ſhow'r, 
„My fon a King, two Kingdoms help my dow'r. 
LVI. _— 

« Of wanton EDWARD when I firſt was woo'd, 

Why cam'ſt thou not into the court of France ? 

e Before thy King, thou in my grace hadſt ſtood : 

„O MorTiMER, how good had been thy chance 

My love attempted in that youthful mood, 

e might have been thine own inheritance 3 
Where ent'ring now by force, thou hold'ſt by 
And art diſſeiſor of another's right. might, 

LVII. | 

« Thou idol, Honour, which we fools adore, 

(How many plagues do reſt in thee to grieve us ?) 

„Which when we have, we find there is much more, 

„Than that which only e oma} rode 

Of real comforts thou doſt leave us poor, 

And of thoſe joys thou often doſt deprive us, 

| << That with ourſelves doth ſet us at debate, 

And makes us beggers in our greateſt ſtate.” 
LVIII. 

Wich ſuch brave raptures from her words that tic, 

She made a breach in his impreſſive breaſt, | 

And all his pow'rs fo fully did ſurprize, 

As ſcem'd to rock his ſenſes to their reſt, | 

So that his wit could not that thing deviſe,  _ 

Of which he thought his ſoul was not poſſeſt : | 
Whoſe great abundance, like a ſwelling flood 
After a ſhow'r, ran through his raviſh'd blood. 
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LIX. 

Like as a lute, that's touch'd with curious (kill, 
Each ſtring ſtretch*d up his right tone to retain, 
Muſick's true language that doth ſpeak at will, 
The baſe and treble married by the mean, 
Whoſe ſountls each note with harmony do fill, 
Whether it be in deſcant or on plain; 

So their affections, ſet in keys alike, 

In true concent meet, as their humours ſtiike. 

LX. 

As the plain path to their deſign appears, | 
Of whoſe wiſh*d ſight they had been Jong debarr'd, 
By the diſſolving of thoſe threat'ning fears, 
That many a purpoſe, many a plot had marr'd; 
Their hope at full fo heartily them chears, 
And their protection by a ſtronger guard, 

Lends them that leiſure, the events to caſt 

Of things to come, by thoſe already paſt. 

EXT. 

For this great bus'neſs eas'ly ſetting out, 
By due proportion meaſuring ev'ry pace, 
T” avoid the cumbrance of each hindering doubt; 
And not to fail of comelineſs and grace, 
They came with every circumſtance about, 
Obſerve the perſon, as the time and place: 

Nor leave they aught, that in diſcretion's laws 


Their anda ** in — height, 
As of the ſame the dignity might fit, 
Apparelling a matter of that weight 

In ceremony well beſeeming it; 0 


And that it ſhould go ſteadily and right, f 
They at their audience no one point omit, 
As to the full each tittle to effect, 


Iuhat in ſuch caſes wiſdom ſhould reſpect. 


IXI. 

Nor to negotiate never do they ceaſe, 

Till they again that antient league combine; 
Vet ſo, cha Eowanp ſhould his right rekeaſe, 


I And to his fon the provinces reſign : 


With whom King Chants conchides the happy peace, | 
Having the homage due to him for Gul; 
And that both realms ſhould ratify their deed, 
They for both Kings an interview decreed. = 
LXIV. 

Vet in this thing, which all ten thought ſo pltin. 
And to have been'accompliſh'd With fuch care, 12 
Their inward falſhood hidden did remain, * 

Quite from the colour that the outſide bare: 
For only they this interview did gain 
T' intrap the King, fo trained to their ſnare ; | 
For which they knew that he muſt paſs the ſeas, 
[4 Or elſe the Prince, which better would them pleaſe. 


LXV. Which 
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LXV. 

Which by the SezxsERs was approved, who 
(As in his counſels they did chiefly guide) 

With him their ſov'reign nor to FRaxcs durſt go, 
Nor in his abſence durſt at home abide. 
Whilſt the weak King ſtood doubtful what to do, 
His lining ears they with perſuaſions ply d, 

That he to ſtay was abſolutely won, 

And for that bus neſs to diſpatch his ſon. 

LXVI. 

Thus is the King encompaſs'd by their ſkill, 
And made to act what TozxLTon did deviſe, 
Who thruſt him on, to draw them up the hill, 
That by his ſtrength they might get power to riſe, 
For they in all things were before him ſtill : 
That perfect ſteerſman in all policies 

Had caſt to walk where EDwWaARD bare the light, 

And by his aim he levelled their ſight. 

LXVII. 

Thus having made, what EpwarD moſt did will 
For his advantage, further their intent, 
With ſeeming good fo varniſhing their ill, 
That it went*current by the fair event, 
And of their hopes the utmoſt to fulfill : 
Things in their courſe came in ſo true conſent, 

To bring their bus neſs to that happy end, 

That they the ſame might publickly defend. 
The precious time no longer they protract, 
Nor in ſuſpenſe their friends at-home do hold, 
Being abroad ſo abſolutely backt, 
In their proceeding publiſhing their act; 
Nor did they fear to whom report it told, 

But with an armed and erected hand, 

I' aber their on did abſolutely ſtand. 
LXIX. 

And that baſe Biſhop then of ExeTzs, 
A man experienc'd in their counſcls long, 
(Thinking perhaps his falſhood might prefer 
Him, or elſe moved with King Epwaso's wrong 3 
Or whether that his frailty made him err, 
Or other fatal accident among: 

But he from France and them, © England flew, | 

. And knowing > all he knew, 


Their treaſons, 2 thus diſclos'd, 
And ToxlLrox's drift by circumſtances found, 
Wich what conveyance things had been diſpos'd, 
The cunning us'd in caſting of their ground, 
The frame as fit in every point compos'd, 
When better counſel coldly came to ſound, 
Awak'd the King to ſee his weak eſtate, 
When the prevention came a day too late. 
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LXXI. 
Vet her departing whilſt ſne doth adjourn, 
. 
CHARLES, as a brother, by perſuaſion deals; 
EpwarD with threats would force her to return; 
Pope Joux her with his dreadful curſe aſſails: 
But all in vain againſt her will they ſpurn, 
Perſuaſion, threat, nor curſe with her prevails : 
CuakLESs, EowarD, Joux, ſtrive all to do your worſt, 
The Queen fares beſt when ſhe the moſt is curſt. 
LXXII. 
Which to the SrENSERS ſpecdily made ſeen, 
With what clean flight things had been brought about, 


| And that thoſe. here, which well might rul'd have been, 


Quickly had found that they were gotten out, 
And knowing well their wit, their pow'r and ſpleen, 
Of their own ſafeties much began to doubt, 

And therefore muſt ſome preſent means invent, 

T' avoid a danger, elſe moſt imminent. 

LXXIII. 

When they, who had the Frenchmen's humours felt, 
And knew the bait wherewith they might be caught, 
By promiſe of large penſions with them dealt, 
If that King Cares might from her aid be wrought, 


| What mind fo hard that money cannot melt? 


Which they to pals in little time had brought ; 
That Is ABEL, too cas'ly over-weigh'd 
By their great ſums, was fruſtrate of her aid, 
LXXIV. 


Let could not this amate that mighty Queen, 


(Whom ſad afſliction never had controul'd, 
Never ſuch courage in that ſex was ſeen, 


She was not caſt in other women's mold) 
| Nor could rebate the edge of her high ſpleen, 


Who could endure war, travel, want, and cold, 
Struggling with Fortune, ne'er by her oppreſt, 
Moſt cheerful ſtill when ſhe was moſt diſtreſt, 

LXXV. 

But then reſolv d to leave ungrateſul Faanem 

And in the world her better fate to try, 

NR hopes time may alter chance, 

Under her burthen ſcorning ſo to lie, 

Her weaken' d ſtate ſtill ſtriving to advance, 

Her mighty mind flew in a pitch fo high: 

Yet ere ſhe went, her vex'd heart that did ake, 
Somewhat to caſe, thus to the King ſhe ſpake : 
LXXVI. 

* Is this a King's, a Brother's part (quoth ſhe ?) 

And to this end did I my grief unfold ? 

Came I to heal my wounded heart to thee, 

„Where ſlain outright I now the ſame behold ? 

ge theſe thy vows, thy promiſes to me? 

In all this heat art thou become ſo cold, 

To leave me thus forſaken at the worſt, 
« My ſtate at laſt more wretched than at firſt ? 
P LXXVII. 
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LXXVII. 

« Thy wadom weighing what my wants require, 

To thy dear mercy might my tears have ty'd, 

Our bloods receiving heat both from one fire ; 

And we by fortune as by birth ally'd, 

My ſute ſupported by my juſt deſire, 

Were arguments not to have been deny d: 
The grievous wrongs that in my boſom be, 
Should be as near thy care as I to thee. 

LXXVIII. 

Nature too eas ly working on my ſex, 

* Thus at thy pleaſure my poor fortune leaves, 

Which being intic'd with hopes of due reſpects 

« From thee my truſt diſhoneſtly deceives, 

„Who me and mine unnaturally neglects, 

And of all comfort laſtly us bereaves : 

„What *twixt chy baſeneſs and thy beaſtly will, 

« T” expoſe thy ſiſter to the worlt of ill. 

LXXIX. ; 

«« But for my farewel thus I propheſy : 

That from my womb he's ſprung, or he ſhall ſpring, 

* Who ſhall ſubdue thy next poſterity, 

And lead a captive thy ſucceeding King, 

«© The juſt revenge of thy vile injury: 

« To fatal Francs I as a Stnr ſing 
Her cities ſack, the ſlaughter of her men, 

« Of whom one Engliſhman ſhall conquer ten.” 
The Earl of HamavLt, in that ſeaſon great, 
The wealthy Lord of many a warlike tower, 
Who, for his friendſhip, Princes did intreat, 

As fearing both his policy and power, 

Having a brother wond'rouſly compleat, 

Call'd Jonx of Bzavmonr (in a happy hour, 
As for the diſtreſſed Queen did chance) 

That time abiding in the court of France. 
| LXXXI. 

He, there the while this ſhuffling that had ſeen, 

Who to her party Is ABEL had won, 


To paſs for HainaviT humbly prays the Queen, 


Prompting her ſtill what good might there be done, 
To eaſe the anguiſh of her tumorous ſpleen, 
Off ring his fair niece to the Prince her ſon, 
The only way to win his brother's might, 
Againſt the King to back her in her right. 
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LXXXII. 

Who had an car, not fill'd with his report, 

To whom the ſoldiers of that time did throng, 

The pattern to all other of his ſort. { 

Well learn'd in what to honour did belong, | 

With that brave Queen long trained up in court, 

And conſtantly confirmed in her wrong: 
Beſides all this, croſs d by the adverſe part, 
In things that ſate too near to his great heart. 

- LXXXIW. 

Sufficient motives to invite diſtreſs, 

To apprehend fo excellent a mean, 

(Againſt thoſe ills that did ſo ſtrongly preſs) 

Whereon the Queen her weak eſtate might lean, 

And at that ſeaſon, tho it were the leſs, 

Yet for a while it might her want ſuſtain ; 
Until th approaching of more proſp' rous days, 
Her drooping hopes to their firſt height might raiſe. 

LXXXIV. . 

When they at large had leiſure to debate, | 

Where welcome look'd with a well-pleaſed face, 

From thoſe diſhonours ſhe received late, 

For there ſhe wanted no obſequious grace, 

Under the guidance of a gentler fate, 

All bounteous offers freely they imbrace, 

And to conclude, all ceremonies paſt, 
The Prince afhes fair Pil Ir at the laſt. 

All covenants betwixt them ſurely feal'd, 

Each to the other laſtingly to bind, 

Nothing but done with equity and zeal, 


| And ſuiting well with HAN aT r's mighty mind, 


Which to them all did much content reveal ; 

The eaſe the Queen was thereby like to find, 
The comfort coming to the lovely bride, 
Prince EDwaRD pleas'd, and joy on every ſide. 


The End of the Taix D Book. 
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The ARGUMENT, 
The Queen in HAINAULT mighty friends deth "win, 
In Harwicn haven ſafely is arriv'd, 
Garboils in ENGLAND more and more begin, 


King EDwaARD of his ſafety is depriv'd, 
Flieth to WALEs, at NEATH received in, 


Whilft many plots againſt him are contriv'd : 
Laſily betray'd, the Spxxsxxs and his friends 
Are put to death, with which this Canto ends. 


J. 


Upon the top of Cancer's tropick ſet, 
And ſeven times in his deſcent again, 
His fiery wheels had with the Fiſhes wet, 
In the occurrents of King Epwarp's reign, 
Since miſchief did theſe miſeries beget ; 
Which through more ſtrange varieties had run, 
| Than he that while celeſtial Gigns had done. 
II. 
Whillt our ill-thriving in thoſe Scorrisn broils, 
Their ſtrength and courage greatly did advance, 
In a ſmall time made wealthy by. our ſpoils ; 
And we much weaken'd by our wars in France, 
Were well-near quite diſhearten'd by our foils : 
But at theſe things the Muſe muſt only glance, 
And HerckxLey's treaſons haſte to bring to view, 
Her ſerious ſubject ſooner to purſue, 


Ow ſeven times Pnorzus had his welked wain | 


III. 
When RozzxT Bavcz with his brave Scottiſh band, 
By other inroads on the borders made, | 
Had well-near waſted all Northumberland. 
Whoſe towns he level with the earth had laid ; 
And finding none his pow'r there to withſtand, 
On the North part of ſpacious Yorkſhire prey'd, 
Bearing away with pride his pillage got, 
As fate to him did our laſt fall allot. 
IV. 
For which that HzzcxLzy by his Sov'raign ſent, 
I' intreat a needful, though diſhonour'd peace, 
Under the colour of a true intent, 
Kindled the war, in a fair way to ceaſe, 
And with King Rozzxr did a courſe invent, 
His homage due to EpwarD to releaſe : , 
Beſides, their faith they each to other plight, 
In peace and war to join with all their might. 
| | V. Yet 
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Yet more, King Ronzxr (things being carried ſo) 
His ſiſter to that treach*rous Earl affy'd, 
Which made too plain and evident a ſhow 
Of what befofe his traſt did cloſely hide: 
But thecauſe found from whence this league ſhould grow, | 
By ſuch as near into their actions pty d, . 
Diſcover' d treaſons, which not quickly croſt, 


„1 A , 


Had ſhed more blood than all the wars had coft. | | 


VI. 
Whether the King's weak counſels cauſes are, 
That ev'ry thing ſo badly falleth out, 
Or that the Earl did of our ſtate deſpair, 
When nothing proſper'd that was gone about, 
And therefore careleſs how the Engliſh fare, 
I'll not diſpute, but leave it as a doubt; 
Or ſome vain title his ambition lackt, 
But ſomething hatcht this treaſonable ar. 
. 
Which once revealed to the jealous King, 
The apprehenſion of that trait rous Peer 
He left to the Lord Lucy's managing, 
(One whoſe prov'd faith he had held ever dear) 
By whoſe brave carriage in ſo hard a thing, 
He did well worthy of his truſt appear ; 
Who in his caſtle, careleſly defended, 
That crafty CarLer cloſely apprehended. 
VIII. 
For which, ere long, to his juſt trial led 
In all the robes befitting his degree, 
Where Scoop, chief Juſtice in that dang'rous ſtead, 
Commiſſion had his lawful judge to be ; 
And on the proofs of his indictment read, 
His treaſons all ſo eaſily might fee : 
Which ſoon themſelves fo plainly did expreſs, 
As might aſſure them of his ill ſucceſs, 
IX. 
His ſtile and titles to the King reſtor'd, 
Noted with names of infamy and ſcorn, 
And next diſarmed of his Knightly ſword, 
On which before his fealty he had ſworn, 
Then, by a varlet of his ſpurs diſ- ſpurr'd, 
His coat of arms before him raz'd and torn ; 
And to the hurdle laſtly he was ſent 
To a trait*rous death, that trait'rouſly had meant. 
- Ms 
Whereon the King a parliament procur'd, 
To fix ſome things, whoſe fall he elſe might fear; 
Whereby he hop'd the Queen to have abjur'd, 
His ſon, and ſuch as their adjutors were: 

But thoſe, of whom himſelf he moſt aſſur'd, 
What they had ſeem'd, the ſame did not appear; 
When he ſoon found he had his purpoſe miſt, 

For there were thoſe that durſt hizpower reſiſt, 


NS WARS. 
For HzRerorD, in parliament accus'd 


Of ſundry treaſons, wherein he was caught 
By ſuch his courſes ſtrictly as perus'd, 


| Whereby ſuboerſion of the realm was-fought, 


His holy habit and his truſt abug'd ; 
Who, to his anſwer when he ſhould be brought, 
Was by the Clergy (in the King's deſpight) 

 Seiz'd under colour of the Chutch's right. 

When ſome, the fav' rers of this fatal war, 

Whom this example did more ſharply whet, 

Thoſe for the cauſe that then impriſon'd were, 

Boldly attempt at liberty to ſet ; 

Whoſe purpoſe fruſtrate by their enemies care, 
New garboils doth continually beget, a 
Bidding the King with care to look about, 
Thoſe ſecret fires ſo hourly breaking out. 

| XIII. | 


And th' Earl of KznT, who was by Epwaxp plac'd 


As the great Gen'ral of his force in Guien, 
Was in his abſence here at home diſgrac'd, 
And fruſtrated both of ſupplies and coin, 

By ſuch lewd perſons to maintain their waſte, 


| As from his treaſures ceas'd not to purloin : 


Nor could the King be mov'd, ſo careleſs ſtill 
Both of his own loſs and his brother's ill, 
| 2 XIV. 
Whoſe diſcontent too quickly being found, 
By ſuch as all advantages did wait, 
Who ſtill apply d ſtrong cor ſtves to the wound, 
And by their tricks and intricate deceit, 
Hinder'd thoſe means that hap'ly might redound 
That faſt-ariſing miſchief to defeat : 
Till EopmunD's wrongs were to that ripeneſs grown, 
That they had made him abſolute their own. 
| XV. 
With all his faithful followers in thoſe wars, 
Men well-experienc'd and of worthieſt parts, 
| Who for their pay received only ſcarrs, F 
Whilſt the inglorious had their due deſerts ; * 
And minions hate of other hope debars, 
Which vex*d them deeply to the very hearts, 
That to their Gen'ral for revenge they cry, 
Joining with BzaumonrT, giving him ſupply. 
? © "4k 
Theſe great Commanders, and with them combine 
The Lord PoctiLes, Saks, and Boysttss, 
DAMBRETT1COuRT, the young and valiant HIxv, 
EsToTivyLte, Comines, and VII EERSNB; 
The valiants Knights, Sir Micnatr Dt LA Lynes, 
Sir RobkRT BALIor, Boswir, and Semrrns; 
Men of great ſkill, whom ſpoil and glory warms, 
Such as indeed were dedicate to arms. 
XVI. Lead- 


XVII. 
Leading three thouſand muſter'd men in pay, 
Of French, Scots, Alman, Swiſſer, and the Dutch; 
Of native Engliſh, fled beyond the ſea, 
Whoſe number near amounted to as much, 
Which long had look'd, nay, waited for that day, 
Whom their revenge did but too nearly touch : 
Beſides, friends ready to receive them in, 
And new commotions ey'ry day begin. 
| XVIII. 
Whilſt the wiſe Queen, from Excr AvD day by day, 
Of all thoſe doings that had certain word, 
Whoſe friends much blam'd her over-long delay, 
When as the time ſuch fitneſs did afford, 
Doth for her paſſage preſently purvey, 
Bearing proviſion ev*ry hour aboard ; 
Ships of all burthens rigg'd and manned are, 
Pit for invaſion, to tranſport a war. 
XIX. 
When ſhe for EncLanD fairly ſetting forth, 
Spreading her proud fails on the wat'ry plain, 
Steereth her-courſe directly to the North, 
With her young Epwarp Duke of AqurTaiy, 
With other three of ſpecial name and worth, 
(The deſtin'd ſcourges of King Epwary's reign) 
Her ſoldier BzeaumonT, and the Earl of KExr, 
With Mon riuzR, that mighty malcontent. 
XX. 
For HARw ICH road a fore-wind finely blows, 
But blew too faſt, to kindle ſuch a fire, 
Whilſt with full fail and the ſtiff tide ſhe goes; 
Tt ſhould have turn'd, and forc'd her to retire, 
The fleet it drove was fraughted with our woes ; 
But ſeas and winds do Epwarp's wrack conſpire : 
For when juſt Heav'n to chaſtiſe us is bent, 
All things convert to our due puniſhment, 
XXI. 
The coaſts were kept with a continual ward, 
The beacons watch'd her coming to deſcry; 
Had but the love of ſubjects been his guard, 
T had been t' effect that he did fortify: 
But whilſt he ſtood againſt his foes prepar'd, 
He was betray d by his home-enemy. 
Small help by this he was but like to win; 
Shutting war out, he lockt deſtruction in. 
XXII. * 
When Hzxxv, brother to that luckleſs Prince, 
The hrit great mover of that civil ſtrife, 
Tromas, whom law but lately did convince, 
That had at Pomſret left his wretched life: 
That Henxy, in whoſe boſom ever ſince 
Revenge lay covered, watching for relief, 
Like fire in ſome fat min'ral of the earth, 
Finding a fit vent, gives her fury birth. 


o 
* 
* 


XXIII. 


And being Earl-Marſhal, great upon that coaſt, 
Wich bells and bonfires welcomes her aſhore ;- 
And by his office gath'ring up an hoſt, 


Shew'd the great ſpleen that he to Epwarp bore, 
Nor of the ſame abaſh'd at all to boaſt ; 
The Clergy's power in readineſs before, 
And on their friends a tax as freely laid, | 
To raiſe munition for their preſent ad. 
XXIV. 

And to conſuſion all their powers expoſe, 

On the rent boſom of the land, which long 

War, like the ſea, on each ſide did incloſe, 

A war from our own home-diſſenſions ſprung, 

In little time which to that greatneſs roſe, 

As made us loath'd our neighb'ring ſtates among: 
But this invaſion, that they hither brought, 
More miſchief far than all the former wrought, 

XXV, 

Beſides, this innovation in the ſtate 

Lent their great action ſuch a violent hand, 

When it fo boldly durſt inſinuate 

On the cold faintneſs of th' infeebled land; 

That being arm'd with a!l the power of fate, 

Finding a way ſo openly to ſtand. 

'To their intendment, might, if followed well, 
Regain that height, from whence they lately fell, 
XX VI, 

Their ſtrengths together in this mean time met, 

All helps and hurts by war's beſt counſels weigh'd, 

As what might further, what their courſe might ler, 

As their reliefs conveniently they laid, 

As where they hop'd ſecurity to get, 

Whereon at worſt their fortunes might he ſtay'd : 
So fully furniſh'd, as themſelves deſir d, 

Of what the action needfully requir'd, 
XXVII. 

When at Sr. Epmunv's they a while repoſe, 

To reſt themſelves and thcir ſea-beaten force, 

Better to learn the manner of their foes, 

To th' end not idly to direct their courſe, 

And ſeeing daily how their army grows, 

To take a full view of their foot and horſe : 

Wich much diſcretion managing the war, 
To let the world know what to do they dare. 
XX VIII. 


o 


| When as the King of their proceedings heard, 


And of the routs that daily to them run : 
But little ſtrength at Lowvov then prepar'd, 


| Where he had hop'd moſt favour to have won: 
| He left the City to the watchful guard 


Of his approv'd, moſt-truſted STarLEToON ; 
To Joux of ELTHam, his dear fon, the Tow'r, 
And goes himſelf tow'rdy Wars, to raiſe him pow'r, 
ö 3 XXIX. Yer 
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Yet whilft his name doth any hope admit, 
He made proclaim, in pain of goods and life, 
Or who would have a ſubject's benefit, 
Should bend themſelves againſt his ſon and wife, 
And doth all flaughters gen'rally acquit, 
Committed on the movers of this ſtrife ; 
As who could bring in Mon rIuER's proud head, 
Should freely take th' revenues of the dead. 
XXX. 
Which was encounter'd by the Queen's edict, 
By publiſhing the juſtneſs of her cauſe, 
That ſhe proceeded in a courſe ſo ſtrict, 
T* uphold their ancient liberties and laws: 
And that on EpwaR p ſhe did nought inflict 
For private hate, or popular applauſe ; 
Only the SyzxsERs to account to bring, 
Whoſe wicked counſels had abus'd the King. 
XXXI. 
Which ballaſted the multitude, that ſtood 
As a bark beaten betwixt wind and tide, 
By winds expos'd, oppoſed by the flood, 
Nought therein left, to land the fame to guide: 
Thus floated they in their unconſtant mood, 
Till that the weakneſs of King Epwarv's ſide 
Suffer'd a ſeiſure of itſelf at laſt, 
Which to the Queen a free advantage caſt. 
XXXII. 
Thus EpwarD left his ExcLANp to his foes, 
Whom danger did to recreant flight debaſe, 
As far from hope, as he was near his woes, 
Depriv'd of Princely ſov*raignty and grace, 
Yer ſtill grew leſs, the farther that he goes, 
His ſafety ſoon ſuſpeCting ev*ry place: 
No help at home, nor ſuccour ſeen abroad, 
His mind wants reſt, his body fafe abode. 
„ 
One ſcarce to him his ſad diſcourſe hath done, 
Of Hartxault's pow'r, and what the Queen intends; 
But whilſt he ſpeaks, another hath begun: 
A third then takes it, where the ſecond ends, 
And tells what rumours through the countries run, 
Of thoſe new foes, of thoſe revolted friends: 
Strait came a fourth, in poſt that thither ſped, 
With news of foes come in, of friends out- fled. 
XXXIV, 
What plagues did ED wax D for himſelf prepare? 
Forſaken King, O whither did'ſt thou fille ! | 
Changing the clime, thou couldſt not change thy care; 
Thou fledd'ſt thy foes, but followedſt miſery. 
Thoſe evil lucks in numbers many are, 
That to thy footſteps do themſelves apply ; 
And ſtill thy conſcience, corroſiv'd with grief, 
Thou but purſu'ſt thyſelf, both robb'd and thief, 
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Who ſeeking ſuccour, offer'd next at hand, 
At laſt for WaLzs he takes him to the ſeas, 
And ſeeing Luwpy, that fair did ſtand, 
Thither would ſteer, to give his. ſorrows. caſe ; 
That little model of his greater land, | 
As in a dream, his fancy ſeem'd to pleaſe : 
For fain he would be King (yet) of an Iſle, 
Although his empire bounded in a mile. 
XXX VI. 
But when he thought to ſtrike his proſp'rous ſail, 
As under lee, paſt danger of the flood, 
A ſudden ſtorm of mixed fleet and hail 
Not ſuffer*th him to rule that piece of wood. 
(What doth his labour, what his toil avail, 
That is by the celeſtial pow'rs withſtood ?) 
And all his hopes him vainly doth delude, 
By God and men inceſſantly purſu'd. 
. XXXVII. 
In that black tempeſt long turmail'd and toſt 
Quite from his courſe, and well he knew not where, 
Mongſt rocks and ſands, in danger to be loſt, 
Not in more peril, than he was in fear 
At length perceiving he was near ſome coaſt, 
And that the weather ſomewhat *gan to clear, 
He found *twas WaLzs ; and by the mountains tall, 
That part thereof which we Glamorgan call. 
XXXVIII. 
In NRATn, a caſtle next at hand, and ſtrong, 
Where he commandeth entrance with his crew, 
The Earl of GLo'sTzr, worker of much wrong, 
His Chancellor BaLpock, which much evil knew, 
Revinc his Marſhal, other friends among; | 
Where cloſely hid, though not from Envy's view, 
The Muſe a little leaveth them to dwell, 
And of great ſlaughter ſhapes herſelf to tell. 
Now lighter humour leave me, and be gone, 
Your paſſion poor yields matter much too light : 
To write thoſe plagues that then were coming on, 
Doth aſk a pen of ebon and the night. 
If there be ghoſts, their murther that bemoan, 
Let them approach me, and in piteous plight 
Howl, and about me with black tapers ſtand, 
To lend a fad light to my ſadder hand. 
XL. 
Each line ſhall lead to ſome one weeping woe, 
And ev'ry cadence as a tort'red cry, 
Till they force tears in ſuch exceſs to flow, 
That they ſurround the circle of each eye: 
Then whilſt theſe ſad calamities I ſhow, 


All looſe affections ſtand ye idly by, 


Deſtin'd again to dip my pen in gore, 
For the ſad'ſt tale that time did &er deplore. 
XLI. New 


* 
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XII. 

New forts of plagues were threaten'd to the earth, 
Strange apparitions, and prodigious birth, 
Unheard of ſickneſs, and calamines, 
More unaccuſtomed and unlook*d-for dearth, 
New ſorts of meteors gazing from the ſkies : 

As what before had ſmall or nothing been, 

And only then their plagues did but begin. 
| XLII 


And whilſt the Queen did in this courſe proceed, 

The land lay open to all offer d ill: 

The lawleſs exile did return with ſpeed, 

Not to defend his country, but to kill. 

Then were the priſons diſſolutely freed, 

Both field and town with wretchedneſs to fill: 
Lowpox, as thou waſt author of ſuch ſhame, 
Even ſo waſt thou moſt plagued with the fame. 

XLIII. 

Whoſe giddy commons, mercileſs and rude, | 

Let looſe to miſchief on that diſmal day, 

Their hands in blood of Ewan 's friends imbru'd ; 

Which in their madneſ having made away, 

Th' implacable, the monſtrous multitude, 

On his Lieutenant STaPLEToON did prey; 
| Who dragg'd by them o'er many a loathſome heap, 
Beheaded was before the croſs in Cheap. 

XLIV. | 

Here firſt ſhe read, upon her ruin'd wall, | 

Her fad deſtruftion, which was but too nigh, 

Upon her gates was character d her fall, 

In mangled bodies her anatomy, 

Which for her errors did that reck'ning call, 

As might have wraught tears from her ruthleſs eye; 
And if the thick air dimn'd her hateful ſight, 
Her buildings were on fire, to give her light. | 

XLV. 

Her channels ferv*d for ink, her paper ſtones, 

Whereon to write her murther, inceſt, rape ; 

And for her pens, # heap of dead men's bones, 

To make each letter in ſome monſtrous ſhape; 

And for her accents, fad departing groans : 

And that to time no defp*rate act ſhould *ſcape, 
If ſhe with pride again ſhould be o'ergone, 
To take that book, and fadly look thereon. 

XLVI. 

The tender girl, ſpoi'd of her virgin ſhame, 

Yet for that fin no raviſher was ſhent: 

Black is my ink, more black was her defame, 

None to revenge, ſcarce any to lament ; 

Nought could be done to remedy the ſame, | 

It was too late thoſe miſchiefs to prevent: 
Againſt thoſe horrors ſhe did idly ftrive, 
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hy XLVII. 
She wants redreſs, and raviſhment remorſe, 
None would be found to whom ſhe could complain ; 
And crying out againſt th' aduh'rer's force, 
Her plaints untimely did return in vain 1 
| The more ſhe grievd, her miſery the worſe: 
Only to her chis help there did remain, 

She ſpoil'd of fame, was prodigal of breath, 

And made her life clear by her reſolute death. 

XLVIII. 

Then of that world men did the want complain, 
When they might have been buried, when they dy'd; 
Young children fafely in their cradles lain, 
The man new-married have enjoy*d his bride, 
When in ſome bounds ill could itſelf contain 


| The fon kneePd by his father's dearh-bed fide, 


The living wrong'd, the dead no right could have, 
The father faw his fon to want a grave. 
| XLIX, 
But twas too late thoſe courſes to recall, 
None have external nor internal fear; 
Thoſe deadly founds, by their continual fall, 
Settle confuſion in each deafen'd car. 
Of our ill times this was the worſt of all, 
Only of garboils that did love to hear ; 
Arms our attire, and wounds were all our good, 
Branded the moſt with rapine and with blood, 
"i 


Inglorious age, of whom it ſhould be ſaid, 
That all theſe miſchicfs ſhould abound in thee ! 


That all theſe fins ſhould to thy charge be laid, 
From no calamitous nor vile action free ! 
O let not Time us with thoſe ills upbraid, - 
Leſt fear what hath been, argue what may be, 
And faſhioning fo a habit in the mind, 
Make us alone the haters of our kind] 
LI. 
O pow'rful Heav'n, in whoſe moſt ſov*reign reign 
All thy pure bodies move in harmony, 
By thee in an inviolable chain 
Together link' d; fo ty'd in unity, 
That they therein continually remain, 
Sway'd in one certain courſe eternally : 
Why his true motion keepeth every ſtar, 
Yer, what they govern, ſo irregular ? 
LIL, 
But in the courſe of this unnatural war, 
Muſe, ſay from whence this height of miſchief grew, 
That in ſo ſhort time ſpread itſelf fo far, 
From whence ſo ſundry bloodſheds did enſue, 
The cauſe, I pray thee, faithfully declare. 
What, men Religious, was the fault in you ? 
Which, reſty grown with your much pow'r, withdraw 


{ 


But ſaw herſelf to be devour'd alive. 


F 


Your ſtiffen'd necks from th* yoke of civil awe ? 
LIII. No 
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LIII. 
No e 
When Churchmen's Lives gave Laymen leave to fall, 
And did their former humbleneſs diſdain 
The ſhirt of hair turn'd coat of coſtly pall, 
The holy ephod made a cloak for gain : 
What done with cunning, was canonical, 
And blind promotion ſhun'd that dang'rous road, 
Which the old Prophets diligently trode 
| LIV. 
Hence *twas, that Gov ſo ſlightly was ador'd ; 


That rock remov'd, whereon our faith was grounded, 


Conſcience eſteem'd but as an idle word, 
And being weak, by vain opinions wounded : 
Profeſſors Lives did little fruit afford, 

And in her ſects Religion lay confounded ; 

Moſt facred things were merchandize become, 
None talk'd of texts, but propheſying dumb. 
LV. 

The Church then rich, and with ſuch pride poſſeſt, 

Was like the poiſon of infectious air, 
That having found a way into the breaſt, 
Is not preſcrib'd, nor long time ſtays it there, 
But through the organs ſeizeth on the reſt, 
The rank contagion ſpreading ev'ry where; 
So, from that evil by the Church begun, 
The Commonwealth was laſtly over-run. 
"HS 
When craft crept in, to cancel wholſom laws, 
Which faſt'ning once on the defective weal, 
Where doubts ſhould ceaſe, they roſe in ev'ry clauſe, 
And made them hurt, which firſt were made to heal. 
One evil ſtill another forward draws : 
For when diſorder doth fo far prevail, 
That conſcience is caſt off as out. of uſe, 
Right is the cloak of wrong, and all abuſe. 
LVII. 
Mean while the King thus keeping in his hold, 
(In that his poor impriſon'd liberty, 
Living a death in hunger, want, and cold, 
Almoſt beyond imagin'd miſery) 
By hateful treaſon ſecretly was ſold, 
Through keys deliver*d to the enemy. 
For when th' oppreſs'd is once up to the chin, 
Quite over head all help to thruſt him in. 
LVIII. 
The dire diſaſter of that captiv*d King, 
So ſurely ſeiz'd on by the adverſe part, 
(To his few friends fad matter menacing) 
Struck with pale terror ev*ry willing heart, 
Their expectation clean diſcouraging, 
Him no evaſion left whereby to ſtart ; 
And the black cloud, which greatlieſt did them fear, 
Roſe where their hopes once brighteſt did appear. 
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LIX. 
For firſt, their envy with unuſual force 
Fell on the SpExSERS, from whoſe only hate 
The war firſt ſprung ; who found their lawleſs courſe 
Drew to an end, confined by their fate : 
Of whom there was not any took remorſe, 
But as pernicious cankers of the ſtate, 
The father firſt to Bx1$ToL being led, 
Was drawn to death, then hang'd and quartered. 
LX. 
When as the heir to WincazsTER then dead, 
The lot ere long to his ſon Gro's TER fell: 
Revpinc the Marſhal the like way was led, 
And after him the Earl of Azunper, 
To pay the forfeit of a reverend head : | 
Then MvucnzLDex,, and with him DANIEL; 
Theſe following him in his laſcivious ways, 
Then went before him to his fatal days. 
Z LXI. 


Like ſome large pillar of a lordly height, 


On whoſe proud top ſome huge frame doth depend, 
By time diſabled to uphold the weight, 
And that with age his back begins to bend, 
Shrinks to his firſt ſeat, and in piteous plight 
The leſſer props with his fad load doth ſpend ; 
So far'd it with King Epwaro, cruſhing all 
That had ſtood near him, in his violent fall. 
| L XII. 
The ſtate whereon theſe Princes proudly lean, 
Whoſe high aſcent men trembling ſtill behold, 
From whence oft-times with inſolent diſdain 
The kneeling ſubject hears himſelf controul'd, 
Their earthly weakneſs truly doth explain, 
Promoting whom they pleaſe, not whom they ſhould ; 
When as their fall ſhews how they foully err'd, 
Procur'd by thoſe whom fondly they prefer'd. 
LXIII. 
For when that men of merit go ungrac'd, 
And by her fautors ignorance held in, 
And paraſites in good men's rooms are plac'd, 
Only to ſooth the higheſt in their ſin, 
From thoſe I ͤ 
There many ſtrange enormities begin. 
For great wits forged into factious tools, 
Prove great men (oft) to be the greateſt fools. 
LXIV. 
But why fo vainly time do I beſtow, 
The baſe abuſe of this vile world to chide ? 
Whoſe blinded judgment ev*ry hour doth ſhow 


What folly weak mortality doth. guide. 


Wiſe was that man which laugh'd at human woe, 
My ſubject ſtill more ſorrow doth provide, 
And theſe deſigns more matter ſtill do breed, 
To haſten that which quickly muſt ſucceed. 
The End of the FourTa Book. 
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BOOK Wo. 


The ARGUMENT, 


Th' impriſon'd King his ſcepter doth forſake, 
To quit himſelf of what he was accus'd : 


His foes him from the Earl of LRI“sTER take, 
Who their commiſſion fain would have refus'd : 
His torturers a mock'ry of him make, 
And baſely and reproachfully abus'd, 
0 By ſecret ways to BxRKELEY be is led, 
And there in priſon laſtly murtbered. 


' I. 
H E wretched King unnaturally betray'd, 
From Neath in WAL xs to Kenelworth convey'd 
By th' Earl of LII“sTER with a mighty band ; 
Some few his favourers, quickly over-weigh'd : 
When ſtraight there went a parliament in hand, 

To ratify the general intent, | 

For reſignation of his government. 

II. 

Fall'n through his frailty and intemperate will, 
That with his fortune it ſo weakly far'd, 
To undergo that unexpected ill, 
For his deſerved puniſhment prepar d; 
Paſt meaſure, as thoſe miſeries to fill , 
To him allotted as his juſt reward: 2 


All arm'd with malice, either leſs or more, 


To ſtrike at him who ſtruck at all before. 
It being a thing the Commons till did crave, 
Such happy helps on ev*ry fide to have, 
To forward that their forcible intent; 
So perfect ſpeed to their great action gave, 
Eſtabliſh'd by the general conſent: 
On Epwanp that ſuch miſeries did bring, 
As never were inflicted on à King. 13.05: 


: 
* 
f 
, 


IV. 

Earls, Biſhops, Barons, and the Abbots all, 
Each in due order, as became their ſtate, 
By Heralds placed in the Caſtle hall ; 
The Burgeſſes for places corporate, 
(Whom the great bus'neſs at that time did call) 
For the Cinque Ports the Barons convocate, 

With the Shire Knights for the whole body ſent, 


| Both for the South and for the North of Trent, 


V. 
When Enwarp, cloathed mournfully in black, 
Was forth before the great aſſembly brought, 
A doleful hearſe upon a dead man's back, 
Whoſe heavy looks expreſs'd his heavy thought, 
In which there did no part of forrow lack 
True grief needs not feign'd action to be taught: 
His funeral ſolemniz'd in his cheer, 
His eyes the mourners, and his legs the beer. 
Vk 


| Tonk ron, as one ſelect to that intent, 


The belt experienc'd in that great affair, 
A man grave, ſubtle, ſtout, and eloquent, 
Firſt with fair ſpeech th' aſſembly doth Prepare 
Then with a grace auſtere and eminent, 
Doth his abuſe effectually declare, 
Winning each fad eye to a reverend fear, 
To due attention drawing every car, . 
R VII. Urging 


62 
Urging th! exa/tichs tailed by: the King, 4 
With whoſe full plenty he his minions fed, 
A deſolation. on the land to bring: 
As under him, how ill all bus'neſs ſped ; 
The loſs in war, ſuſtained through his blame, 
A laſting ſcandal to the Engliſh name. 
VIII. . 
Withall, proceeding with the future good 
That they thereby did happily intend, 
And with what upright policy it ſtood, 
No other hopes their fortunes to amend z 
The reſignation to his proper blood. 
That might the action lawfully defend: 

The preſent want, that will'd it to be ſo, 
Whoſe impoſition they might not foreſlow. 
Much more he ſpake ; but fain would I be ſhort, 

To this intent a ſpeech delivering : 
Nor may I be too curious to report 
What toucheth the depoſing of a King : 
Wherefore I warn thee, Muſe, not to exhort 
The after-times to this forbidden thing, 
By reaſons for it by the Biſhop laid, 
Or from my feeling what he might have ſaid. 
X. 
The grave delivery of whoſe vehement ſpeech, 
Grac'd with a dauntleſs uncontracted brow, 
Th' aſſembly with ſeverity did reach, 
Each word of his authentick to allow, 
That in the bus'nefs there could be no breach, 
Each thereto bound by a peculiar vow : 
Which they in publick gen'rally proteſt, 
Calling the King to conſummate the reſt. 
Xl. 
W hoſe fair cheeks cover'd with pale ſheets of ſhame, 
Near in a ſwoon he his firſt ſcene began, 
W herein his paſſions did ſuch poſtures frame, 
As ev'ry ſenſe play'd the tragedian, 
Truly to ſhew from whence his forrows came, 
Far from the compaſs of a common man : 
As nature to herſelf had added art, 
To teach deſpair to act a Kingly part. 
XII. 
O Pity, an mn e eee dem 
Mortals by ſuch fights have to ſtone been turn'd) 
Or, what men have been, had their feed forgot? 
Or that for one, another never mourn'd? 
In what fo ſtrangely were ye over-ſhot, 
Againſt yourſelves that your own frailty ſpurn'd? 
Or had tears then abandon'd human eyes, 
That there was none to pity miſeries? © 


| 
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* 
| His paſſion on · d. e be beck 0 him, 


_ | With a ſlight view, as though he thought not on it, 
| As he were ſenſeleſs that it ſhould forego him; 


And then he caſts a ſcornful eye upon it, 

As he would leave it, yet would have it woo him: 

Then ſnatching at it, loth to have foregone it, 

Hie puts it from him; yet he would not ſo, 

He fain would keep what fain he would forego. 
XIV. 

In this confuſed conflict in his mind. 

Tears drowning ſighs, and ſighs repelling tears: 

But when in neither that he caſe could find, 

And to his wrong no remedy appears, 

Perceiving none to pity there inclin'd, 

Beſides, the time to him prefixed wears; 

As then his ſorrow ſomewhat gan to flake, 
From his full boſom thus he them beſpake. 
XV. 

If firſt my title ſtedfaſtly were planted 

Upon a true indubitate ſucceſſion, 

** Confirm'd by nations, as by nature granted, 

* Which lawfully deliver'd me poſſeſſion; 

« You muſt think heav'n ſufficiency hath wanted, 
And ſo deny it power, by your oppreſſion, 
That into queſtion dare thus boldly bring 
The awful right of an anointed King. 

f | XVI. 

22 by a ſacred hand, 
Which once was pour'd upon this crowned head, 

And of this kingdom gave me the command. 

When it about me the rich verdure fpread, * 

Either my right in greater ſtead ſhould ſtand, 

Or wherefore then was it ſo vainly ſhed ? 

** Whoſe profanation, and unrev'rend touch, 
* Juſt Heaven hath often puniſn : d, always much. 
XVII. 

As from the Sun, when from our Sov'reign due, 

** Whoſe vernal influence, as the ſource of right, 

Lends ſafety of your livelihood to you, 

As from our fulneſs taking borrow'd light; 

* Which to the ſuhject being ever true, 

„Why thus oppugn you by prepoſt tous might ? 
But what Heaven lent me, wiſely to have uſed, 
It gives to him that vainly I abuſed. 

XVIII. 

„Then here I do reſign it to your King 

[Pauſing thereat, as though his tongue offended, 

With griping throws ſeem'd forth that word to bring, 

Sighing a full point, as he there had ended. f 

O how that ſound his grieved heart did wring ! 


| Which he recalling, gladly would have mended.] 


Things of ſmall moment we can ſcarcely hold, 
But griefs thut woch the heart are hardly told. 


XIX. Which 
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XIX. 
[Which ſaid, his eyes ſeem'd to diſſolve to tears, 
After ſome great ſtorm like a ſhow*r of rain, 
As his tongue ſtrove to keep it from his ears, 
Or he had ſpoke it with exceeding pain ; 
Oh, in his lips how vile that word appears, 
Wiſhing it were within his breaſt again ! ] 
- « Yet, faith he, ſay ſo to the man you bear it, 


And thus ſay to him that you mean ſhall wear it: 


5 4 . 
« [et him account his bondage from that day, 
That he is with a diadem inveſted ; - 
( A glittering crown. hath made this hair fo gray) 
«<< Within whoſe circle he is but arreſted, 
To true content this is no certain way; 
« With ſweeter cates the mean eſtate is feaſted ; 


For when his proud feet ſcorn to touch the mold, 


„His head's a priſoner in a gaol of gold. 
; XXI. 
« In numb' ring ſubjects, he but numbers care; 
* And when with ſhouts the people do begin, 
<« Let him ſuppoſe, th' applauſe but prayers are, 
„That he may ſcape the danger he is in, 
« Wherein t' adventure he fo boldly dares : 
« The multitude hath multitudes of ſin, | 
« And he that firſt doth cry God ſave the King, 
« Is the firſt man him evil news doth bring. 
XXII. 
« Loſt in his own,  miſ-led in others ways, 
« Sooth'd with deceits, and fed with flatteries, 
<« Himſelf diſpleaſing, wicked men to pleaſe ; 
% Obey'd no more than he ſhall tyrannize, 
The leaſt in ſafety, being moſt at caſe, 
With one friend winning many enemies: 
And when he ſitteth in his greateſt ſtaze, 
They that behold him moſt, bear him moſt hate. 
XXIII. 
„A King was he but now, that now is none, 
« Difarm'd of power, and here dejected is; 
« By whoſe depoſing he enjoys a throne, 
« Who, were he natural, ſhould not have done this : 
« I muſt confeſs th' inheritance his own * 
« But, whilſt I live, it ſhould be none of his: 
<« But. the ſon climbs, and thruſts the father down, 
And thus the crowned goes without a crown. 
; XXIV. 
Thus having play'd his hard conſtrained part, 
His ſpeech, his reign, the day together ended, 


His breaſt ſhot through with ſorrow's deadlieſt dart, 


Car'd for of none, not look d on, nel. 
Sadly returning with a heavy heart, 
To bis fir ldging fly recommended, 
Left to bemoan his, miſerable plight. 

To the deaf walls, 40d io the darkſorn night. - 
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N 
Whilſt things were thus diſaſt rouſiy decreed, 
Seditious libels every. day were ſpted, 


| (By ſuch as lik'd nor of the violent deed) - * 


That he by force ſhould' be delivered : 
Whether his wrong remorle in fome did breed, 
That him (alas!) untimely pitied ; 
Who knew: or whether but devis'd by ſome, - 
To cloak his murther, afterward to come. 
XXVI. 
And hate at hand, which heark' ning ſtill did lurk, 
And ſtill ſuſpicious Epwarv was not ſure, 
Fearing that b'ood with Ls1cssTzx might work, 
Or that him friends his name might yet procure, 
Which the Queen's faction mightily did irk: 
At Kenelworth, that no way could endure 
His longer ſtay, but caſt to have him laid, 
Where his friends leaſt might hope to lend him aid. 
| XXVII. 
Of which when as they had debated long, 
Of Berkeley caſtle they themſelves bethought, 
A place by nature that was wond'rous ſtrong, 
And yet far ſtronger eas ly might be wrought : 
Beſides, it ſtood their chiefeſt friends among, 
And where he was unlikelieſt to be ſought ; 
And for their men, to work what they deſir'd, 
They knew where villains were that might be hir d. 
XXVII. 
For though the great, to cover their intent, 


07 Seem not to know of any that are ill, 


Yet want they not a deviliſh inſtrument, 
Which they have ready ever at their will: 
Such men theſe had, to miſchief wholly bent, 
Ih villany notorious for their ſkill, 
Diſhoneſt, deſp'rate, mercileſs and rude, 
* That dar'd into damnation to. intrude, 
XXIX. 
Vile Gonne and Marxzvzas were the men, 
Of this black ſcene the actors choſe to be, | 
] Whoſe hatcful deed pollutes my maiden pen: 
But, I beſeech you, be not griey'd. with me, 
Which have theſe names now, that were famous then, 
Some boughs grow crooked from the ſtraiteſt tree: 
Ye are no way partakers of their ſhame ; 
The fault is in their fact, not in their name. 
XXX. 
To Kenelworth they ſpeedily diſpatch'd, 
Fitted with each thing that they could deſire, 
At ſuch a time as few their coming watch'd, 
When of their bus'neſs none was to enquire : 
Well were the men and their commiſſion match'd, 
For they had their authority entire, 
To take the King, his guardian to acquit, | 
And.jo byloy len wheee they thoughs if. 


* 
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0 XXXI. 

This crew of-ribalds, villanous and nought, 

With their co- agents in this damned thing, 

To noble LIST their commiſſion brought, 

Commanding the deliv*ry of the King; 


Which ( with much grief) they laſtly from him wrought ; 


About the caſtle cloſely hovering, 

Watching a time, when ſilence and the night 
Could with convenience privilege their flight. 
XXI. 

With ſhameful ſcoffs, and barbarous diſgrace, 

Him on a lean ill-favour'd jade they ſet, 

In a vile garment, beggarly and baſe, 

Which (it ſhould ſeem) they purpoſely did get ; 

So carrying him in a moſt wretched caſe, 

Benumb'd and beaten with the cold and wet, 
Depriv'd of all repoſe and natural reſt, 
With thirſt and hunger grievouſly oppreſs'd. 

XXXIII. 

Yet ſtill ſuſpicious that he ſhould be known, 

From beard and head they ſhav'd away the hair, 

Which was the laſt that he could call his own : 

Never left Fortune any wight ſo bare, 

Such tyranny on King was never ſhown, 

And till that time with mortals had been rare ; 
His comfort then did utterly deceive him, 
But to his death his ſorrows did not leave him. 

XXXIV. *' 

For when they had him far from all reſort, 

They took him down from his poor weary beaſt, 

And on a mole-hill (for a ſtate in court) 

With puddle water him they lewdly dreſt, 

Then with his woful miferies made ſport ; 

And for his baſon, fitting with the reſt, 

A ruſty iron ſcull:— O wretched fight ! 
Was ever man ſo miſerably dight ? 
XXXV. 

His tears n the water with their fall, 

Like a pool riſing with a ſudden rain, 

Which wreſtled with the puddle, and withall 

A troubled circle made it to retain ; a 

His endleſs grief which to his mind did call, 

His ſighs made billows like a little main; 
Water and tears contending whether ſhould 
The maſt*ry have, the hot ones or the cold. 

| XXXVI. 

Vile traitors, hold off your unhallow*d hands, 

His brow upon it Majeſty till bears: 


Dare you thus keep your Sov'reign Lord in bands? 


And can your eyes behold th' Anointed's tears? 
Or if your ſight all pity thus withſtands, 


Are not your hearts yet pierced through your ears ? 


The mind is free, whate*er afflicts the man; 
A King's a King, do Fortune what ſhe can. 


| 
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XXXVII. 


1 Dare Man take that which Gop himſelf hath given ? | 
| Or mortal ſpill the ſpir t by him infus d, 


Whoſe power is ſubject to the pow*r of heaven? 


Wrongs paſs not unreveng' d, although excus'd. 


Except that thou ſet all at fix and ſeven, 

Riſe, Majeſty, when thou art thus abus'd : 

Or for thy refuge which way wilt thou take, 
When in this fort thou doſt thy ſelf forſake ? 
a XXXVIII. . 

When in deſpite and mock*ry of a crown, 

A wreath of graſs they for his temples make : 

Which when he felt, then coming from a ſwoon, 

And that his ſpirits a little gan to wake: * 

Fortune, quoth he, thou doſt not always frown ; 

« I ſee thou giv'ſt, as well as thou doſt take; 
„That wanting natural covert for my brain, 

For that defect thou lend*ſt me this again. 
XXXIX. 

« To whom, juſt Heaven, ſhould I my grief complain 

« Since it is only thou that workeſt all? 

Ho can this body natural ſtrength retain, 

To ſuffer things ſo much unnatural ? 

My cogitations labour, but in vain : 

« *Tis from thy juſtice that I have my fall, 
That when ſo many miſeries do meet, 
The change of ſorrow makes my torment ſweet.” 

XL. 

Thus they to Berkeley brought the wretched King, 

Which for their purpoſe was the place fore-thought, 

Ye heavenly pow'rs, do ye behold this thing, 

And let this deed of horror to be wrought, 

T hat might the nation into queſtion bring ? 

But oh, your ways with juſtice ſtill are fraught : 

But he is hap'd into his earthly hell, 

From whence he bade the wicked world farewel. 

They lodg'd him in a melancholic room, 

Where through ſtrait windows the dull light came far, 

(In which the ſun did at no ſeaſon come) 

Which ſtrengthen'd were with many an iron bar, 


| Like to a vault under ſome mighty tomb, 


Where night and day wag'd a continual war ; 

Under whoſe floor the common ſewer paſs'd, 

Up to the ſame a loathſome ſtench that caſt. 
The ominous raven often he doth hear, - 
Whoſe crpaking him of following horror tells, 3 
Begetting ſtrange imaginary fear, N 


Wich heavy echoes,” like to paſſing - bells: 2 4 
The howling dog a doleful part doth bear, 


As though they chim'd his laſt fad burying knells : | 
Under his erte the buzzing ſyirch-ow! ſings, | 
Beating the windows with her fatal wings.” 


Xun. By 
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XLII. . 

By night affrighted in his fearful dreams, 

Of raging fiends-and goblins that he meets: 

Of falling down from'ſteep rocks into-f{treams; 

Of deaths, of burials,” and of winding+ſheets 3 | 

Of wand'ring helpleſs in far foreign realms ; 

Of ſtrong temptations by ſeducing fprights : | 
Wherewith awak'd, and calling out for aid, 
His hollow voice doth make himſelf afraid. 

Then came the viſion of his bloody reign, 

Marching along with LAN GAST ER's ſtem ghoſt, 

Twenty-eight Barons, either hang'd or ſlain, | 

Attended with the rueful mangled hoſt, 

That unreveng'd did all that while remain, 

At BuzTox-bridge and fatal Bozoven loſt ; 
Threat'ning with frowns, and quaking ev'ry limb, 

As though that piece-meal they would torture him. 

XLV. 

And if it chanc'd that from the troubled ſkies 

The leaſt ſmall ſtar through any chink gave light, 

Straitways on heaps the thronging clouds did riſe, 

As though that heaven were angry with the night, 

That it ſhould lend that comfort to his eyes: 

Deformed ſhadows: glimpſing in his ſight, 

As darkneſs, that it might more ugly be, 
Through the leaſt cranny would not let him fee. 

„ 

When all th affliction that they could impoſe 

Upon him, to the utmoſt of their hate, 

Above his torments yet his ſtrength ſo roſe, 

As though that Nature had conſpir d with Fate; 

When as his watchful and too wary foes, 

That ceas'd not ſtill his woes to aggravate, 

To take away his life to Berkely ſent. 
* XLVIL 

And to that end a letter faſhioning, 

Which in the words à double ſenſe did bear; 

Which ſeem'd to bid them not to kill the King, 

Shewing withalt how vile a thing it were; 


i. 6 


But, by the pointing, was another thing, © 


And to diſpatch lim bids them not to fear: 

Whack ee Bach 28 
XLVII. b 

When EowanDο hap'd a chronicle to find, 

Of choſe nine Kings whith did him there precede, | 

Which ſome there lodg d forgotten had behind, © 

On which, to paſs the hours, he fell to read, PE 

Thinking thereby to recreare his mind, 

But in his breaſt that did fore conflicts breed: 
. 


TY 
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XLIX. 
And to that Norman ent'ring on this iſle, 


| | | Call'd W,. ,, Congyrnon, firſt hin time he plics 3 


The fields of Haſtings how he did defile + 

With Saxon blood, and Hane did-ſurprize 3. 

And thoſe which he ſo could not reconcile, |» * | 

How over them he long did ryrannize: + 
r 
As God oſt times makes wrong to puniſh wrong. 

I. 
How Roser then his eldeſt fon abroad, N 
Rvevs his ſccond ſcix d on his eſtate, 


His father's ſteps apparently that trode, 


Depreſſing thoſe who had been conquer d late; 


But as on them he laid a heavy load, 

So was he guerdon'd by impartial fate: 

For. whilſt men's rooms for beaſts he did intend, 
He in that foreſt had a beaſtly end. 
LI. 

Hay, his young'ſt, his brother Witurait dead, 

Taketh the crown from his uſurping hand, 

Due to the cldeſt, good Duke Robrxr's head, 

Not then returned from the Holy Land : 

Whoſe pow'r was there ſo much diminiſhed, * 

That he his foe not able to withſtand, 

Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes out- done, 
For which, the ſeas left HN not a ſon. 
LII. 

To Maup the Empreſs he the ſceptet leaves, 

His only daughter, whom (through falſe pretext) 

STEPHEN Earl of Buiuors from the kingdom heaves, 

The Conqueror's nephew, in ſucecſſion next, 

By which the land a ſtranger war receives, 

Wherewith it long was miſerably vext : 

Till SrzyH#w failing, and his iſſue gone, 
The heir of Ma vp ſteps up into the throne. 
L201 * 

Hzxav the ſecond, Maud the Empreſs” fon, 

Of ch' Engliſh Kings PLawtractner the firſt, 

By Srzruzx's end a glorious reign begun; 

But yer his greatneſs ſtrangely was accurſt, 

By his ſon Henty's coronation : 

Which to his age much woe and ſorrow nurſt, 
When his, whom he had labour'd to make great, 
Abroad his towns, at home uſurp'd his ſeat. 

LIV. 

Richaxb, his ſon, him worthily ſucceeds, 

Who not content with what was · ſafely ours, 

„ IG 2k | 

Into the Eaſt tranſports the Engliſh pow'rs; * 

Where, with his ford while many a pagan bleeds, 

Relentleſs fate doth haſte on his laſt hours, EAN 

By one, whoſe fire he juſtly there had ſlain, 
With a ſharp arrow ſhot into the bram. 

8 LV. Next 
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1 LV. 
Next follow'd him his faithleſs brother Jon, 
By An ruun's murther (compaſs*'dby his might) 
His brother Gzeynzv, th' Earl of Britain's ſon 3 
But he by poiſon was tepay*d his'ſpight': | 
For whilſt he ſtrove to have made all his on 
(For what he got by wrong, he held his right) 
And on the Clergy tyrannouſly fed, 
Was by a Monk of Swinſted poiſoned. 
LVI. 
Henzy his ſon, then crowned very young, 
For hate the Engliſh to the father bare, 
The ſon's here reigning was in queſtion long, 
Who thought on Francs t' have caſt the kingdom's 
With whom the Barons, inſolent and ſtrong, [care; 
For the old charter in commotion were: 7 
Which his long reign did with much care moleſt, 
Yet with much peace went laſtly to his reſt. 
LVII. 
Of him deſcends a Prince, ſtout, juſt, and ſage, 
(In all things happy, but in him, his ſon) 
In whom wiſe nature did herſelf engage, | 
More than in man, in Ebwand to have done; 
Whoſe happy reign recur d the former rage, 
By the large bounds he to his empire won: 
O God ! quoth he, had he my. pattern been, 
40 Heav'n had not pour d theſe plagues upon my ſin. 
LVII. 
Turning the leaf, he found at unawares, ' 
What day young ED wand Prince of Wales was born; 
Which letters look'd like conjuring characters, 
Or to deſpight him they were ſet in ſcorn, 
Blotting the paper like disfig'ring ſcars. ' | 
„o let that name (quoth be) from books be torn, / 
'+ Left in ghas pie ENG T 
** Dath loath itſelf, as flander'd with my birth. 
_ 
« Be thence hereafter human birth exil' d, 
« Sunk to a lake, or ſwallow'd by the ſea; 
« And future ages aſking for that child, 
« Say, *twas abortive, or twas ſtol'n away: 
« And leſt, O Time, thou be therewith defil'd, 
In thy unnumber'd hours devour that day: 

« Let all be done that pow'r can bring to paſs, 
To make forgot that ſuch-a one there was.“ 
LX. 

The troubled tears then ſtanding in his eyes, 

Through which he did upon the letters look, 

Made them to ſeem like roundlets, that ariſe 

By a ſtone caſt into a ſtanding brook. 

Appearing to him in ſuch various wile, 

And at one time ſuch ſundry faſhions took, 
As like deluding goblins did affright, 
And with their foul ſhapes terrify his ſight. 
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I And on his deach- bed fits him down at laſt, 
Us fainting ſpirits foreſhewing danger nigh, = 


| 


That his laſt ſhrick did in his parting hear, 


0 


y LXI. 
- 


— on morning con 1, Aut | 
To let thoſe in by 'whom' he was to die 
At whoſe approach, whilſt there he lay aghaſt, 
Thoſe ruthleſs villains did upon him fly; 
Who ſeeing none to whom to call for aid, 
Thus to theſe cruel regicides he faid : 

- 
O be not authors of ſo vile an act, 


My blood on your poſterity to bring, 


Which after · time with horror ſhall diſtract, 

When fame ſhall tell it, how you kil'd a King: 

And yet more, by the manner of the fact, 

Mortality ſo much aſtoniſhing, 

bo That they ſhould count their wickedneſs ſcarce fin, 
** Compar'd to that which done by you hath been. 

LXIII. 

And ſince you deadly hate me, let me live; 

Lea this advantage angry heaven hath left, 

* Which, except life, hath ta'en what it did give: 

But that revenge from you ſhould not be reft, 

Ne yet with greater miſery to grieve, 


* Hah till men this kam in former theft ; ® 


That this, which might of all cheſe plagues prevent me, 
Were I depriv'd it, laſteth to torment me.” 
LXIV, 


| Thus ſpake this woful and diſtreſſed Lord, 


As yet his breath found paſſage to and fro, 
With many a ſhort pant, many a broken word, 
Many a fore groan, many a grievous throw, 
Whilſt him his ſpirit could any ſtrength afford, 
To his laſt gaſp to move them with his woe ; 
Till over-maſter'd by their too much ftrengrh, 
| His ſickly heart ſubmitted at the lengtþ. 
When *rwixt two beds they clos d his weary'd coarſe, 
Baſely uncovering his moſt ſecret part, 
And without human pity or remorſe, 


| With a hot ſpit they thruſt him to the heart. 


O that my pen had in it but that force, 
T expreſs the pain ! but that ſurpaſſeth art; 
And that the ſoul muſt ev'n with trembling do, 
For words want weight, nor can they reach thereto. 
LXVI. F 
| When thoſe Gch. depth and dead time of the night). 
Poor ſimple people, that then dwelled near, 
Whom that ſtrange noiſe did wond'rouſly affright, 


(Betwixt compaſſion and obedient fear) 
Turn'd up their eyes, with heavineſs oppreſt, .. 


* 
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| LXVII. LXVIII. 
. fear hack been famous lang} | When now the Genius of this woful place, 
Let thy fad echoes ſhriek a deadly foind, = | | Bing the guide to his affrightful ghoſt, _ 
To the vaſt air complain his grievous wrong, r | 
And keep the blood that iſſued from his wound, | Shall hapne rhe priſon where his life was loſt ;_ 
The tears that drop'd from his dead eyes among, | And as the den of horror and diſgrace _ 

In their black footſteps printed on the ground, Lex i be fearful unte all the coaſt, * | 
Thereby that all the ages that ſucceed, That thoſe hereafter that do travel near, 
May call to mind the foulneſs of their deed. ©} ] Never behold it bur with heavy chear, 

9 - | ' F 1 3 a 
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a Page 59. Book IV. Stanzs L. line 4. for calamitous read calumnious. 


9 * Stanza XV IT. line 2. for vernal read virtual. 
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BOOK VI. 


The ArxcuMEnT. 


Lord MoxriuER made Earl of Maxzen ; when be g 0 


© 


And the fair Queen rule all things by their might. 


The pomp wherein at Nottingham they be ; 
The coft wherewith the amorous Court is dight, 
Envy'd by thoſe their hateful pride that ſee. 
The King attempts the dreadful cave by night ; 
Entring the caſtle, taketh him from thence, 


And MARrcn at London dies for the offence. 


1. 


Nhore'd of other accidents bo ſing, 5 * | 


(Bearing fair ſhows of promiſed delight, 
Somewhat to ſlack this melancholy firing) 
That new occaſions to ou Muſe excite,” 
To our conceit ſtrange ghet falhioning, .. 
Doch our free numbers liberally e- 

Matter of moment much to be 
Muſt by our pen be ſeriouſly directed, 
II. 


And now the len e e Þ 
Theſe fraudful courſes fitly to contrive, 


How ill ſoe'er, to bear the faireſt ſeeming, 
For which they now muſt diligently ſtrive, 
Caſting all ways to gain the ſame eſteeming, 
That to the world it proſp*rouſly might thrive ; 
This far gone on, now with the hand of might, 
Upon this wrong to build a laſting right. 
III. 
The pompous ſy nod of theſe earthly Gods 
At Sal'ſbury ſelected by their King, 
To ſet all even that had been at odds, 
And into faſhion their deſigns to bring, 
And ſtrongly now to ſettle their abodes, 
That peace might aſter from their actions ſpring, 
Firmly t eſtabliſh what was well begun, 
2 17 Fs CI 4 
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* nl bd IV. 


| When Naos tui purſuing his deſire, © 
1 Whilſt e' ty enging had his temperate heat, 


To bi Fan of Maze doth ſuddainly aſpire, * . 
T* i the honor of his ancient ſear, 
That his command might be the more entire; 
Who now, but only Mon rin, is great? 


Who knew a Kingdom as her lot was thrown, 


rr. 


V. 
1 "9 = AION 
Þ.* Twixt which the ſtars in all their courſe do move, 


Whoſe ſtrength this frame of government upholds, 
An argument their wiſdoms to approve, * 

Which way ſoc'er the time in motion rolls, 

So perfect is the union of their love. 

For might is ſtill moſt abſolute alone, 

Where pow'r and fortune kindly meet in one. 
Whilſt Epwazp's nonage gives a further ſpeed 
To th' ancient foe-rhan to renew the war, | 
Which to prevent they muſt have ſpecial heed, 
Matters ſo ſtrangely manag'd as they are, 
Which otherwiſe if their neglect ſhould breed 
Nothing yet made, it might not eaſily mar ; 

Which with the moſt, reſerving their eſtate, 


Inforc'd to purchaſe at the deareſt rate. 


VII. So 


They 1 the 2 


The B. 


VII. 

© tet eee won ay 
Mongſt which that deed-nam'd Rayman, 1 
By which the Kings of Scotland had devi d 
Their fealty unto the-Engliſh cron, 
With other-reliques that were highly/priz'd, _ 
Was that which ſorc d the greateſt part to frown: 

Th'black croſs gf Scocland men did ominous deer, 


Being a Rt” OS. 


To give more ſtrengrh unto this ſtrange relenſe, 


Which unto all men ſerm d fo dangerous , 


Whilſt RonzRr's reign, and after, his deceaſe, 

The league might ever be continued thus 
David the Prince, the Lady Jaxsz ſhould take, 
Which cyint the realm a laſting bond ſhould make. 

NK. 

When th' Eacl af Kant, that being one of thoſe 

e Ia: 

Percciving them of matters to diſpoſe. | 


n 


Finding the inconvenience that grows r 
Under the guidance of their wilful hand. dai val! 
To ſhake their pow'r vll be ſtrangely doth caſt 
His fatal end. too, violently doch haſte, nnd 
X. 

— his brocher:yet to live, bs cr 
(Long, now ſuppoſed. the deceaſed King) 
Unto his nephew might that ſcandal give, 
As into queſtion might his title bring 
Ill this report began, and worle it thrive, ,. - - 
Being ſo foul and dangerous a thing, 
Which being the. morive of Eee . 
Ibo time not Jong ere it bereft his life. 
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I ˙ a ofthe own,” | | 


I | Nine ſcore in check attending in their court, 


XIII. 
To ſmooth the pach herein this colirſs was gone, 
Which as a zeſt might to their ations und. 


in nnn, 

their boſoms abſolutely thrown, 4 

for the good andifafery of the land; ro Les 

When their-proceedings colour” d wich this care, 

To the world's eye ſo fair an out- de bare. 
XIV, 


All complement that appdrrain'd to tem 
| By giving greatneſs every honout'd rite, Bor. 


To feed thoſe eyes that did their hours await, 
And by all means to nouriſh their delight; 


And with free bounty cqually invite. 
A prince's wealth in ſpending ſtill doth fpread, 
Like to à brook with many fountains fed: 
XV. 


| | To Nottingham, the North's imperious eye, 


Which as a Pharus guatds the goodly foil, 


To the ſubjection of ſo great a land. i 141 L463 


There to repoſe him ſafely after toil, 
Where treaſon leaſt advantage might eſpy,... 
That by reſiding from the publick ſight, 
He might more freely reliſh his delight. 
XVI. = 


Whom hogour'd Knighttio6d knits in mutual lands, 


I | Men moſt ſee; of ſpecial worth and fort ; | | 
| | | Much might they de thar have ſo many hands. 


This high- rear d caſtle ev'ty way commands z _ 
Thus like thoſe giants, *gainſt great heav'n they riſe, 
Which darted rocks at th* empyrbal ſkies. 

XVII. | 


| Whilſt Fo ang takes what late their pow'r dd give, It ſeems in him Fame means her pow'r to how, 


Whoſe nonage craves their bountiful protection, 

Which know to rule, dun he wan learn ro be, 

From their experiance taking his direction. 

Which mere emi imbnubetr etal hiomenntae;; 

When born to reign, , yet crown'd by their election, 
Th” allegiance duly doth to him belong, 
Now makes their fatticn abſolutely ſtrong. _ 

XII. 

Providing for protection of the King, ' WTR a" 

”: 2s. ew ee | 

That no diſtaſte unto the realm might bring, 

For ripen d judgment, or well-ſeaſon'd: years, 

With comelineſs all masters managing: —_— 

Yer whilſt they cow, tis Mon x that ſteers. | 
9 — — tid, 
That wanged ſca-roomth, and could rule the wind. 


* 
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20 win er lj bly g th f. 1 
| He might more eav'ly ſee the things below, © 
Having above them mounted bim fo high, 
Unto whoſe will they meekly ſeem to bow, 
Under whoſe greatneſs meaner pow'rs do lie : | 

To raiſe dür man whom Forrne will advance... 

XVIII. 

Here, all along the flow'r-enamel!'d vales, 


an. filver Trent on pearly ſands doth ſlide,” 


And to the meadows telling wanton tales, 

| [Her cryſtal limbs laſcivioully in pride By 
(As raviſhed with the enamour'd gales) 

| With often curnings caſts from fide to de. 
| And en beter md the German lake 1 
| | T 
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Near whom fai Sherwogd, wildlyr bent to w], 

Tuines her Jagſe, arms about che eee h 

By, che mild ſhadqyg;of her ſcatter” d.grove, by 

Lends Winter ſhelter, and gives Summet -bow'rs, 

As with the flood in,courteſy-ie ro e 

And by repulſing the ſharp notthern ſhow'rs, =»! 
Courts the propd, caſtle, who by turning to her, 
Smiles to behold-th'laſcivious wood:nymph woo her. 

XX. 


Who being retir'd ſe ſtricthj to this place, 
To this fair ſted the Princeſs perſon draws, | 
When fortune ſeems theit greatneſs to embrace, 
That as a working and eſpecial cauſe, - - 
Effects each formal ceremonious grace, 
As by her juſt and neceſſary laws, 
That in the town retains his kingly feat, 
With Marcn's court the caſtle is replete.  _ 
| XXI. 
Occaſion'd where, in counſels to debate, 
And by the King conveniently is met, 
So ſovereign and magnificent in ſtate, - 
As might all eyes upon his greatneſs. ſet, | 
Prizing his honour at that coſtly rate, 
As to the ſame dye reverence might. bo . 
Which as the obje&t ſundry paſſions wrought, 
Stirring ſtrange forms. many a wand'ring thought. 
XXII. 
Could blind ambition find the meaneft ſtay + 
His diſpropottion d and vain courſe to guide, 
T' aſſure ſome ſafety in that ſlippery way 
Where the moſt worldly provident do flide, 
Feeling the ſteep-fall threat ning ſure decay. 
Beſotted in the wantonneſs of pride, 
The mind aſſuming abſoluter powers. 
Might check N e of n. 
XXIII. 
But ſtill in pleaſure ſitting with exceſs, 
His ſavory junkets taſted. with delight, 


Ne'er can that glutton appetite ': 
Where ev'ry diſh invites a liqu'riſh cht. 


Nor having much, is his deſire the leſ, 
Till tempted paſt the cqmpaſs. of his — | 
The pamper'd ſtomach, more than, well ſuffic'd, 
Caſts up the ſurſeit lamly gormandi d. 

XXI 


As when ſong brook from th* over · moiſten d ground 

By ſwelling waters proudly overfloy'd,... | - 

Stoppeth his current, ſhould'reth. down. his mound, 

And from his courſe doth, quite himſelf. unload, 

The bord'ring meadows. ey!ry. where.; 

Diſperſing his own riches all abroad. 
Spending the ſtare he was maintained by, 


- 
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XXV. 
+ | When now choſe few thar many tears bad ſpent, 
| 4nd long had wepr on murter'd Eowany's grave, 
Mutt' ring in corners, e eee ” yo 
And finding ſome a willing ear that gave, 11 
r — 9 
Tending his pride and greatneſs to deprave ; ' © 
— Urging-withall what ſome might juſtly do, 
If things thus born were rightly look'd into. 
XXVI. 
Some give it out, that Max ch by blood to riſe 
Had · cut off KN, the man might next ſucceed, - 
And his late treaſons falſly did furmiſe 
As a meer colour to this lawleſs deed ; 
That his ambition only did deviſe, 
In time the royal family to weed, 
When in account there was but only one, 
That kept him off from ſtepping to the throne. 
XXVII. 
And thoſe much buſied in the former times, 
Then credulous that honour was his end, 
And by the hate they bare to others crimes, 
Did not his faults ſo carefully attend, 
Perceiving how he diſſolutely climbs, 
Having thus brought his purpoſe to an end, 
Wich a ſevere eye now more ſtrictly look 
Into the courſe that his ambition took: 
XXVIII. 
A — e eee 
WR kgs e RT TO Ul Wind, 
Until his waſtful branches do invade 
The ſtraiter plants, and them in priſon bind, 
And as a tyrant to the weaker made; 
When, like a foul devourer of his kind, 
Unto his root all put their hands to hew, 
Whoſe roomth but hinders other that would grow. 
XXIX. 


= 
7 


Thus at his eaſe whilſt he ſecurely fate, 
And to his will theſe things aſſured were 
| With a well-govern'd and contented fate, 
Never ſo much freed from ſuſpicious fear, 
Well fortify'd, and in fo good eſtate, 


As not admits of danger to be near. 
But ſtill we ſee, before a ſudden ſhow'r, 
The ſun ſhines hott*ſt, and hath the greateſt pow'r. 

XXX. 

Within the caſtle hath the Queen devis'd 

A chamber with choice rarities ſo fraught, 

As in the ſame ſhe had imparadiz'd' =» 

Almoſt what man by induſtry hath ſought ; 

Where with the curious pencil was compriz d 

What could with colours by the art be wrought, - 

ln the moſt ſure place of the caſtle there, 
Which. ſhe had nam' d the Tower of MoxTIMER. 


Leaves his firſt channel) deſolgte and dry... 


* 
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XXXI. | 

An orbal form: with, pillars {mall compos'd, : | _ . | 

Which to the top like parallels do bear, ; o 

Arching the compaſs where they were inclos'd, 

r | 

FO nn | Me 
In their corporeal ſhapes with, ſtars inchaſed, + 
As by th old Poe. der in heav'n were placed 

XXXII. 

About which lodgings, .tow'rds the upper face, 

Nan a fine bordure circularly led, 

As equal twixt the high'ſt point and the baſe, 

That as a zone the waiſt ingirdled, | | 

That lends the ſight a breathing, or a ſpace, © | / | 

*Twixt things near. view and thoſe far over head, 
Under the which the painter's curious ſkill 
In lively forms the goodly room did. fill. 

1 

Here Puoxzus clipping HyacinTaus ſtood, 

Whoſe life's laſt drops his ſnowy. breaſt imbru, 

The one's tears mixed with the other's blood, | 

That ſhould't be blood or tears no ſight could view, | 

So mix'd together in a little flood, | | 

Yet here and there they ſev'rally withdrew, 
The pretty wood-nymphs chafing. him with balm, | 
To bring the ſweet hoy from this deadly qualm. | 

XXXIV. . | 

With the God's lyre, his quiver,- and his bow, 

His golden mantle caſt upon the ground, 

T“ expreſs whoſe grief Ant ern her beſt:did how, 

The r 

To counterfeit the vigor of the blow, 

As till to-give'new-anguifl.o the wound; | 

The punple flower ſurung from the blood that run, 
That op'neth ſince and cloſeth wich the ſun. 
XXV. 

By which the heifer Io, Jovx's fair tape, 

Gazing her new ta en ſigure in a brook, 

The water ſfiadow id to obſerve the ſhape 

In the ſame form that the on it doth look. 

So cunningly to cloud the wanton ſcape, 

That gazing/ eyes the portraiture miſtoo keck ö 
By perſpcttive dri d behohding now,; © | 
This way a maiden; thar-way'r ſeem'd a cow. | 

XXXVI. | 

Swift Mexcuxv, like to a ſhepherd's boy, 

Sporting with Hzzr by à fountain brim, 31 

With many! a: ſweet glance, many an am'rous toy, | 

He ſprinkling drops at her, and ſhe at him; 

Wherein the painter ſo explain'd their joy, | 

As though his (kill the perfect life could imn, 
Upon whoſe brows the water hung fo clear, 

As through the drops the fair ſkin might appear. 


XXXVII. 
And ciffy CynTHvs with a thouſand birds, | 
Whoſe freckled plumes adorn his buſhy crown, 
Under whoſe ſhadow graze the iraggling herds, 
Out of whoſe top the freſh . 


| Dropping like fine pearl through his ſhaggy beards, | 
| With moſs and climbing ivy aver-grawn ; 7 


The rock fo lively done in er part, 
As Nature could be patterned by Art. 


"4 XXXVEHI. , 

The naked nymphs, ſome up and down deſcending, 
| + {| Small ſcatt'ring flow'rs at one another flung, 

| | With nimble turns their limber bodies bending, 


Cropping the blooming branches lately ſprung, . _ 
(Upon the briars their tolour'd mantles rending). 1 7 


4 Which on the rocks grew here and there among; 


Some comb their hair, ſome making garlands by, 
As with delight might ſatisfy the eye. 
XXXIX. 

There comes proud Puaxro tumbling thro! the clouds, 
Caſt by his palfreys that their reigris had broke, 
And ſetting fire upon the welked ſhrouds, 
IT ee 
The elements together thruſt in crouds, 


| | Both land and ſea hid in a recking ſmoke ; 


den with dockt ie, as ans Gd much deve 
To warm themſelves, ſome frighted with the fire. 


ur gar. chat him receiving burn'd, 


AT 


His ſeven ſiſters ſtanding in degrees, ' 


| Trees into women ſeeming to be turn d, A 

" | As the Gods turn'd the women into (1 4 
| Both which at once ſo mutually that mourn' d, 

| Drops from their boughs, or tears fell from their eyes ; 


The fire ſeem' d t6 be water, water flame, 
U *. 
XII. 
And to this lodging did the light invent, 
That it ſhould firſt a lateral courſe reflect, 


Through a ſhort room into the window ſent, 


Whence it ſhould come expreſſtvely direct, 
Holding juſt diſtance to the lineament;, 
And ſhould the beams proportionably project, e. 
And being thereby condenſated and grave, 
To ev'ry figure à ſure colour gave. i 
XLII. 


[ft] In part of which, under a golden vine, x wor? 


Stood a rich bed; e rotate tans 


| Doubling themiſelves/in their laſcivious full. 
' | Whoſe ripꝰ ned cluſters ſeeming to decline, 


Where, as among the naked Cor ips fpraul, ' © 
Some at the ſumdry- colour d birds do ſhoot, 
Some ſwarming) up to pluck the purple fruit. 

XLIII. On 


7 


. 
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10 XIII. 
On which a tiſſue counterpane was caſt, 
Anacunt's web the fame did not ſurpaſs, 
Wherein the ſtory” of his' fortunes paſt 
In lively pictures neatly handled was ; 
How he eſcap'd the Tow'r, in France how grac'd, 
With ſtones embroider d, of a wondrous mak ; | 
About the border, in a curious fret, 
Emblems, impreſa's, hieroglyphicks ſet. 
XLIV. 
This flatt'ring fun-ſhine had begot the ſhow'r, 
And the black clouds with fach abundance fed, 
That for a wind they waited but the hour, 
With force to let their fury on his head: 
Which when it came, it came with ſuch a pow'r, 
As he could hardly have imagined. 
But when men think they moſt in ſafety ſtand, 
Their greateſt peril often is at hand. 
XLV. 


For to that largeneſs they increaſed were, 


That Eowarp felt Manch heavy on his throne, 
Whoſe props no longer both of them could bear ; 
Two for one ſeat, that over-great were grown, 
Prepoſt'rouſly, that moved in one ſphere, 
And to the like predominancy prone, 
That the young King down Moria muſt caſt, 
If he himſelf would e' er hope to fit faſt. 
XLVI. 
Who finding the neceſſity was fuch, 
That urg'd him ſtill th' aſſault to undertake, 
And yet his perſon it might nearly touch, 
Should he too ſoon his ſleeping pow'r awake : 
Th' attempt, wherein the danger was ſo much, 
Drove him at length a ſecret means to make, 
Whereby he might the enterprize effect, 
And hurt him moſt, where he did leaſt ſuſpect. 
XLVII. | 
Without the caſtle, in the earth is found | 
A cave, reſembling ſleepy Moxynevs* cell, 
In ſtrange meanders winding under ground, 


Where darkneſs ſeeks continually to dwell, 


Which with ſuch fear and horror doth abound, - 
As though it were an entrance into Hell ; 
By architects to ſerve the Caſtle made, 
When as the Daxxs this iſland did invade. 
XLVII. | 
Now on along che crankling path doth keep, 1 
Then by a rock turns up another way, 


| Riſing row'rds day, then falling tow'rds the deep. 


On a ſmooth level chen itſelf doth lay, 

Directly then, then obliquely doth creep, 

Nor in the courſe. keeps any certain ſtay ; 
Till in the caſtle, in an odd by-place, - 
It caſts che foul. maſk. from its duſky face. 


# * 
— ——— — - 


* 
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XLIX. 
By which the King, with a ſelected ew 
Of ſuch as he with his intent acquainted, | 
Which he affected to the action knew, 
And in revenge of EDwW] AA had not fainted, 


That to their utmoſt would the cauſe purſue, 
| | And with thoſe treaſons that had not been tainted, 


Adventured the labyrinth t aſſay, | 
To rouze the beaſt which kept thein all at bay. 


L. 


| | Long after Puor abs took his lab'ring team, 


To his pale ſiſter and reſign'd his place, 

To waſh his cauples in the ocean ſtream, 

And cool the fervour of his glowing face; 

And Prorse, ſcanted of her brother's beam, 


; Into the Weſt went after him apace, 


Leaving black darkneſs to poſſeſs the ſky, 
To fit the time of that black tragedy. * 
We Bn 
What time by torch-light they attempt the cave, 
Which at their entrance ſeemed in a fright, 


| With the reflection that their armour gave, 
| As it till then had ne“ er ſeen any light; 


Which, ſtriving there preheminence to have, 
Darkneſs therewith ſo daringly doth fight, 
That each confounding other, both appear, 
— — 
£ * 

The craggy cliffs which crofs them as they go, 
Made as their paſſage they would have deny d, 
And threat'ned them their journey to foreſlow, 
As angry with the path that was their guide, 


And ſadly ſeem'd their diſcontent to ſhow 
To the vile hand that did them firſt divide 


Whoſe cumb'rous falls and riſings ſeem'd to ſay, 
So ill an action could not brook the day. 
LI. 
And by the lights as they along were led, 
Their ſhadows then them following at their back, 
Were like to mourners carrying forth their dead, 
And as the deed, ſo were they, ugly, black, 
Or like to fiends that them had followed, 
Pricking them on to bloodſhed and to wrack ; 
Whilſt the light look' d as it had been amaz'd, 
At their deformed ſhapes, whereon it gaz d. 
LIV. 


I | The datr'ring armb their maſters ſeem'd to chide, © 
' | As they would reaſon wherefore they ſhould wound, 


And ſtruck the cave in paſſing on each ſide, 

As they were angry with the hollow ground, 

That it an act fo pitileſs ſhould hide; * 

Whoſe ſtony roof lock*d in their angry ſound, 
And hanging in the crecks, drew back again, 


1 As willing them from murder to refrain. 


LV. The 
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X LV. 
The night wax d old (not dreaming of theſe things) 
And to her chamber is the Queen withdrawn, 
To whom a choice Muſician plays and ſings, 
Whilſt ſhe far under an eſtate of lawn, 
In night-attire more God-like glittering, 
Than any eye had ſeen the cheerful dawn, 
Leaning upon her moſt-lov'd Mor TIMER, 
Whoſe voice, more than the muſick, pleas'd her ear. 
LVI. 
Where her fair breaſts at hberty were let, 
Whoſe violet veins in branched riverets flow, 
And Venus? ſwans and milky doves were ſet 
Upon thoſe ſwelling mounts of driven ſnow 
Whereon whilſt Love to ſport himſelf doth get, 
He loſt his way, nor back again could go ; 
But with thoſe banks of beauty ſet about, 
He wander'd ſtill, . eee 
LVII. 
— tis he 
Nay, more than fin, but ſo to name her hair) 
Declining, as to kiſs her fairer face, 
No word is fair enough for thing ſo fair, 
Nor ever was there epithet could grace | 
That, by much praiſing which we much impair ; 
And where the pen fails, pencils cannot ſhew it, 
Only the foul may be ſuppos'd to know it. 
. LVIL 
She laid her fingers on his manly cheek, 
The Gods pure ſcepters and the darts of Love, 
That with their touch might make a tigre meek, 
Or might great ATLAs from his ſeat remove; 
So white, ſo ſoft, ſo delicate, fo ſleek, 
As ſhe had worn a lilly for a glave ; 
As might beget life where was never none, 
And put a ſpirit into the hardeſt ſtone, 
Tae fire, of precious wood; the light perfume, 
Which left a ſweetneſs on each thing it ſhone, 
As ev'ry thing did to itſelf aflume 
The ſcent from them, and made the Gme their own: 
So that the painted flowers within the room 
Were ſweet, as if they naturally had grown; 
The light gave colours, which upon them fell, 
And to the colours the perfume gave ſmell. 
When on thoſe ſundry pictures they deviſe, 
And from one piece they to another run, 
Commend that face, that arm, that hand, thoſe eyes, 
Shew how that bird, how well that flow'r was done; 
How this part ſhadow'd, and how that did riſe, 
This top was clouded, how that trail was ſpun, 
The landſchape, mixture, and delineatings, 


And in that art a thouſand curious things: 
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LXI. 
Looking upon proud PAE TON wrapt in fire, 
The gentle Queen did much bewail his fall; 
But MorT1MER commended his deſire, 
To loſe one poor life, or to govern all: 
What though (quoth he) he madly did aſpire, 
And his great mind made him proud Fortune's thrall ? 
Let in deſpight, when ſhe her worſt had done, 
He periſh'd in the chariot of the Sun.“ 
LXII. 
Pnoxzus (ſhe ſaid) was over · forc'd by art. 
Nor could ſhe find how that embrace could be. 
But Mog riuxR then took the painter's part: 
Why thus, bright Empreſs, thus and thus, (quoth he:) 
That hand doth hold his back, and this his heart; 
Thus their arms twine, and thus their lips, you ſee : 
Now are you Puorzus, HyacixTars I ; 
It were a life, thus ev'ry hour to die. 
LXIII. 
When, by that time, into the caſtle- hall 
Was rudely enter'd that well- armed rout, 
And they within ſuſpecting nought at all, 
Had then no guard to watch for them without. 
See how miſchances ſuddenly do fall, 
And ſteal upon us, being farth'ſt from doubt ! 
Our life's uncertain, and our death is ſure, 
And tow'rds moſt peril man is moſt ſecure. 
LXIV. 
Whilſt youthful NE VIV and brave TunkIxcrOoNH. 


To the bright Queen that ever waited near, 
. | Two with great Maxcn much credit that had won, 


That in the lobby with the ladies were, 
Staying delight, whilſt time away did run, 
With ſuch diſcourſe as women love to hear 
Charg'd on the ſudden by the armed train, 
Were at their entrance miſerably lain, 
LXV. 
When, as from ſnow-crown'd Sxibow's lofty cliffs, 
Some fleet-wing'd haggard, tow'rds her preying hour, 
Amongſt the teal and moor-bred mallard drives, 
And th' air of all her feather'd flock doth ſcow'r, 
Whilſt to regain her former height ſhe ſtrives, 
The fearful fowl all proſtrate to her pow'r : 
Such a ſharp ſhrick did ring throughout the vault, 
Made by the women at the fierce aſſault. 
| LXVI. 
Unarm'd was Marcn (ſhe only in his arms, 
Too ſoft a ſhield to bear their boiſt'rous blows) 
Who leaſt of all ſuſpected ſuch alarms, 
And to be ſo encounter'd by his foes, 


When he was moſt improvident of harms, 


O, had he had but weapons to his woes ! 
Either his valour had his life redeem'd, 


Or in her ſight dy'd happily eſteem' d. 
| | U LXVI. 
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LXVII. 

But there, about Hit looking for the King, 

Whom he ſuppos'd his judgment could not mis ; 

Which when he found, by his imagini 

Of thoſe moſt perfect lincaments of his: 

Quoth he, The man that to thy crown did bring 

« Thee, at thy hands might leaſt have lock d for this: 
« And in this place the feaſt of all the reſt, | | 
Where only ſacred Solitude is bleſt. 

x LXVIII. | 

er preſence frees th! offender of this ill, | 

« Whoſe Godlike greatneſs makes the place divine; 

« And canſt thou, King, thus countermand her will, 

« Who gave to thee the pow r that now is thine, _ 

« And in her arms in ſafety kept thee ſtill, 

« As in a moſt mviolated ſhrine ? 

« Yet dar*ſt thou irreligiouſly deſpiſe, 
And thus profane theſe ſacred liberties ? | 
LXIX. | 

But cv'n as when old IL o was furpriz'd, 

The Grecians iſſuing from the wooden horſe, 

Their pride and fury roughly exercis'd, 

Op'ning the wide gates, letting in their force, 

Putting in act what was before devis'd, 

Without all human pity or remorſe ; 

'n ſo did they, with whoſe confuſed found 
Words were not heard, and poor complaints were 
LXX. {drown'd| 

Diſſolv'd to tears, ſhe follow'd him : (O rears ! 

Elixir-like, turn all to tears you touch; | 

To. weep with her, the hard wall ſcarce forbears, 

The woſul words ſhe uttered were ſuch, 

Able to wound th' impenetrableſt ears, 

Her plaints fo piercing, and her grief ſo much :) 
And to the King, when ſhe at laſt could come, 
Thus to him ſpake, though he to her were dumb. 

| LXXI. 

« Dear ſon, quoth ſhe, let not his blood be ſpilt, 

So often ventur'd to redeem thy crown. 

In all his life can there be found that guilt? 

Think of his love, on which thou onee ſhouldſt frown : 

« *T was he thy Seat that fo ſubſtantial built, 

Long with his ſhoulder ſav'd from ſhaking down | 
« Twas he the means that firſt for thee did find, 
« To pals for France, to exerciſe thy mind. 

LXXII. 
Ex'n for the love thou bear*ſt to that dear blood, 
From which (my fon) thou didſt receive thy life, | 
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« Play not the niggard in ſo ſmall a good, f 


© With her to whom thy bounties ſhould be rife, 

«+ Bcpg'd on thoſe knees at which thou oft haft ſtood : 

O, let my up-held hands appeaſe this ſtrife! - 
Let not the breath, from this fad boſom ſent, 


- | When in the tumult, with the fudden fright, 
| Whilſt ev'ry one for ſafety ſoughr about, 
And none regarded to maintain the light, 
Which being over-waſted, was gone out, 


| 


+ Witiout thy pity be but vainly ſpent. 
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LXXIII. 


— 
CY 


It being then the mid-time of the night, 
Ere they could quit the caſtle of the rout ; 
The Queen alone (at leaſt, if any near, 
They were her women, almoſt dead with fear”: ) 
LXXIV. 
When horror, darkneſs, and her inward woe, 
Began to work on her afflicted mind, 
Upon her weakneſs tyrannizing ſo, 


{ As they would do their utmoſt in their kind ; 


And as then thoſe, ſhe need no other foe, 
Such pow'r her fortune had to them aſſign d, 
To rack her conſcience (Ly their torture due) 
. | 
LXXV. 
oe e ee eee ö 
Since that my greatneſs, my commend more hh. 
And eminency wherein I was plac'd, 
Wan me reſpect in ev'ry humble eye? 
How am I now abuſed! how diſgrac d! 
Did ever Queen in my dejection lie? ö 
Theſe things ſhe ponder d, enden 
Their ſundry forms into her troubled thought. 
LXXVI. 


To London thus they Marc a pris*ner led, 
Which there had oft been courted by the Queen, 


From whom his friends and his late foll*wers fled, 
Of many a gallant follow d that had been, | 
Of which, there was not one durſt ſhew his head, 


Much leſs t abet his fide, that durſt be ſeen ; 


Which at his fall made them to wonder more, 
* pomp wherein he liv'd before. 
LXXVII. 


O Miſery ! where once thou art poſſeſt, 
See but how quickly thou canſt alter kind, 


And, like a Ce, metamorphoſeſtt 
The man that hath not a moſt Godlike mind: 


The fainting ſpirit, O how thou canſt infeſt ! 
[| Whote yielding frailty eas'ly thou canſt find, 
And by thy vicious preſence, with a breath, 
2 baſely fear d, to death. 
LXXVIII. 
Ian 
(Ne'er till that time ſole maſter of his crown) 
And againſt March doth legally proceed, 
Fitted with took to dig that mountain down, 
To which both high and low took ſpecial heed : 
He neer had fawn, but then he had a frown, - 
King Ebwaxp's blood, with both the SpEVSERS, call 
For vengeance on him, by the voice of all. 


LXXIX. 


Then on him lay the Wards and Liveries, 


1 Bright Empreſs, yet be pleaſed to peruſe 


The ſign at Stanhope to the enemies; 
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With dear KEN T's death his credit next they blot, 


Which he by craft into his hands had got, 
The ſums then ſeized to his treaſuries: 
Then Joan the Princeſs marry'd to the Scor, 


With all things ripp'd from the records of time, 
That any way might aggravate his crime. 
LXXX. 

O dire Revenge ! when thou by time art rak'd 

Out of the aſhes which have hid thee long, 

(Wherein thou laidſt as thou hadſt quite been Nlak'd) 

And becom'ſt kindled with the breath of wrong, 

How ſoon thy hideous fury is awak'd ! 

From thy poor ſparks what flames are quickly ſprung) 
To waſte their tops how ſoon doſt thou aſpire, 
Whole weight and greatneſs once rerreſt thy fire 

LXXXI. 

And what avail'd his anſwer in that caſe ? 

Which the time then did utterly diſtaſte, | 

And look'd upon him with fo ſtern a face, 

As it his actions utterly diſgrac'd : _ 

No friendly boſom gave him any place, 

Who was clean out of all opinion calt ; all 
Taking his pen, his forrows to deceive, 

Thus of the Queen he laſtly took his Jeave. 
- + - + ls 


— 


The ſwan- Ike Dirges of a dying man, 
* Alcho* not like the raptures of the Muſe 
In dur freſh youth, when our love firſt began, 
Into my breaſt that did the fire infuſe, 
That glorious day that I thy rich glove wan, 
And in my courſe a flame of light' ning beat, 
Out of proud HexTrorD's high-plum'd burgonet. 
LXXXIII. 
As for your ſon, that haſt' neth on my death, 
Madam, you ko I lov'd him as mine own ; 
And when I could have graſped out his breath, 
] ſet him eas' ly on his father's throne; 
„Which nom his poWẽ'r too quickly witneſſeth, 
«© Who to this height in tyranny is grown: 
<< But yet, be his mgratitude forgiven, 
As aſter death I wiſh to be in heaven. 
IXXXIV. 
And for the ſole rule, whereon ſo he ſtands, 
<6 Came baſtard W1LLtam but himſelf to ſhore? 
Or had he not our father's valiant hands, 
Who in chat field our-ancient-enfign bore, 
«« (Guarded about with our well-order d bands) 
Which then his Jeopards for their ſafety wore, 
„Looking at Har like-that ominous lake, 
From whoſe blackdepths our glorious namewetake? 


. — 
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LXXXV. ' 
«Why fil Lag faint ab eee 
On which I rode before the gates of Gaunt, 
<© Before the Belgick and Burgonian force, 
There challenging their countries combatant ; 
Caſt from my ſeat in ſome robuſtious courſe, 


| © That they of me the victory might vaunt ? 


„Why funk I not under my batter d ſhield, 
Jo grace a brave foe, and renown a field 
| LXXXVI. 
<« Yet never ſerv'd I Fortune like a ſlave, 
Nor have, through baſeneſs, made her bounties leſs, 
n me her judgment poorly to deprave, 
© Nought hath ſhe lent me that I'll not confeſs ; 
*« Nay, int'reſt for her principal 1 gave. 
My mind hath ſuited with her mightineſs ; 
Her frowns with ſcorn and MorTimeR doth bear, 
For nothing can ſhe do that he can fear. 
LXXXVII. 


| « That ne'er quails me, at which your greateſt quake ; 


Nor aught that's dreadful danger me can ſhow, 
Through ſword and fire fo us'd my way to take: 
In death what can be, that I do not know, 
That I ſhould fear a covenant to make 
With it, which welcom'd, finiſheth my woe? 
And nothing can ch' afflicted conſcience grieve, 
** But he may pardon, who can all forgive, 
LXXXVIII. 
* And thus, thou moſt adored in my heart, 
The thoughts of whom my humbled ſpir't doth raiſe, 


| | Lady moſt fair, moſt dear, of molt deſert, 


* Worthy of more:than any mortal praiſe, 
Condemned M axcu thus laſtly doth depart 
From the great'ſt Empreſs living in her days: 

Nor with my duſt my honour I interr; 

* S thus dy'd, and thus dies MoxriuIA.“ 

LXXXIX. 

When ſecretly he ſent this letter to her, 
Whoſe ſuperſcription was her princely ſtile, 
She knew the hand, and thought it came to woo her; 
With which conceit ſhe pleas'd herſelf a while, 
Than which no one thing ſerv'd ſo to undo her, 
By feeding her with flatt'ry and with guile, 

To make her {till more ſenſible of pain, 

Which her {ad heart was ſhortly. to ſuſtain. 

_— XC. 

Uſing her fingers to rip up the ſeal, 
Which help'd to hide theſe ill news from her eyes, 
Loth as it were ſuch tidings to reveal, 
As might her ſenſes ſuddenly ſurpriae; 


| Bur when her white hand did ſo hardly deal 
With the poor paper, that the wax muſt riſe, 


It ſtuck upon her fingers bloody red, 
As to portcnd ſome dear blood ſhould be ſhed. 
XCI. When 


XCI. 


When by degrees ſhe eas ly doth begin, 

And as a fiſh plays with a baited hook, 

So ſoftly yet ſhe ſwallow'd ſorrow in, 

Till the her bane into her bowels took; 

And then ſhe ſees th'expences of her fin, 

Sadly ſer down in that black doomſday book, 
Aud the dear ſums that were to be defray d, 
Befofe the debt were abſojutely paid. 

XCII. 

Whats heinef htc he ee 
When ev'ry letter lanc'd her like a dart, 

| Striving againſt her which ſhould moſt prevail, 
And yet not one but prick'd her to the heart: 
Where one word might another's woe bewail, 

And with its neighbour ſeem'd to bear a part, 
Each line ſerv'd for fo true a text to her, 
As in her woes would no way let her err. 

XCIII. 

Grief bade her look, yet ſoon it bade her leave, 

Wherewith o' ercharg'd ſhe neither ſees nor hears, 

Her uſefull'ſt ſenſes ſooneſt her deceive, 

The ſight ſhuts up her eyes, the ſound her ears, 

And of her reading doth her quite bereave, 

When for a feſcue ſhe doth uſe her tears; 
Which when ſome line ſhe looſely over-paſt, 
The drops could tell her where ſhe left the laſt. 

u. 

Somewhat at length recov'ring of her ſight, 

"Deeply ſhe curs'd her ſorrow-ſeeing eye, 

And ſaid ſhe was deluded by the light, 

Or was abus'd by the orthography, 

Or ſome one had deviſed it in ſpight, 

Pointing it falſe her ſcholarſhip to try. 

Thus when we fondly flatter our deſires, 
Our beſt conceits do prove the greateſt liars. 
XCV. 

Her trembling hand, as in a fever, quakes, 
Wherewith the paper doth a little ſtir, 

Which, ſhe imagines, at her ſorrow ſhakes, 
And pities it, which ſhe thinks pities her : 

Each ſmall thing ſomewhat to the greater makes, 
And to her humour ſomething doth infer. 


Her woe-ty'd tongue but when ſhe once could free, 
« Sweet MoRTIMER, my moſt-lov*'d Lord (quothſhe:) 


XCVI. 
For thy dear aſhes be my breaſt the urn, 
„Which as a relique I of thee will fave, 


« Mix'd with the tears that I for thee ſhall mourn, 


« Which in this boſom ſhall their burial have ; 

Out of which place they never ſhall return, 

Nor give the honour to another grave; 
But here, as in a temple, be preſerv'd, 
Wherein thy image is moſt lively carv'd. 
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'XCVIL 


| en nne 


But Moa rIuER fo runneth in her mind, 


As that ſhe ended ere ſhe had begun, 


Speaking before what ſhould have come behind : 
From that ſhe to another courſe doth run, 


|| To be reveng'd in ſome notorious kind, 


By ſtab, or poiſon; and ſhe'll ſwear to both, 
But for her life ſhe could not find an oath. 
XCVIII. 
She pen and paper takes, and makes no doubt, 
But the King's cruel dealing to diſcover ; 
But ſoon forgetting what ſhe went about, 
Poor Queen, ſhe fell to ſcribling to her lover: 
Here ſhe put in, and there ſhe blotted our, 
Her paſſion did ſo violently move her, 
That turning back to read what ſhe had writ, 
She tore the paper, and condemn'd her wit. 
XCIX. 
But from her paſſion being ſomewhat rais'd, 


| Like one that lately had been in a wound, 


Or felt ſome ſtrange extremity appeas'd, 
That had been taken from ſome blow or wound, 
Yet on that part it had fo ſtrongly ſeiz d, 
That for the ſame no remedy was found ; 

But at the very point their life to loſe, 

As they their goods, ſhe doth her grief diſpoſe. 

C. 

Quoth ſhe, & King Ewan, a3 thou art my fon, 
Leaving the world, this legacy I leave thee : 
My heart's true love, my Mogx TiMzx hath won, 
And yet of all he ſhall not fo bereave thee ; 

« But for this miſchief to thy mother done, 
Take thou my curſe, ſo that it may out- live thee, 
That as thy deed doth daily me torment, 
<< So may my curſe thee, by my teſtament. 

Cl. 
And henceforth in this ſolitary place, 
Ever reſiding from the publick ſight, 
A private life I willingly imbrace, 
No more rejoycing in the obvious light, 
To conſummate this too- long · ling ring ſpace, 
Till death incloſe me in continual night, 
Let never ſleep more cloſe my wearied eye, 
„So, ISABELLA, lay thee down and die, 


The End of the S1xTa or LasT Book 
of the BARONS WARS. 
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BY MICHAEL DRATToM Eſq; 


| 8 4 w ITH 
Some ſhort ANNOTATIONS of the ChRONICLE HisToRY 


to the ſame, to which the Reader is directed by proper References 
from the Text, correſponding with thoſe in the Notes. 
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| To the READER. 


YE E I'NG theſe Epiſtles are now to the world 
made public, it is imagined that I ought to 
be accountable of my private meaning, chiefly 

for mine own diſcharge, (oh bring mijaken, 1 fall 

in hazard of a juſt and univerſal reprebenjion.: | 

For, 

Ils nugz ſeria ducent, . 
In mala deriſum ſemel exceptumg; ſiniſtre. 


Two points are eſpecially thefefore to be explain- 
ed : fr, Why I entitle this work" England's 
Heroical Epiftles ; ſecondly, Why I have annexed 
Notes to every Epiſtle's end. For the firſt, the 
Title (1 hope) carrieth reaſon in itſelf ; for that 
the moſt and greateſt per ſong herein were Engliſh ; 
or elſe, that their loves were obtained in England. | 
And tho Heroical be properly underſtood of Demi- 
gods, as of Hercules and /Eneas, whoſe parents 
were ſaid to be, the one celeſtial, the other mortal; 
yet is it alſo transferred to them, wha for the 
greatneſs of mind come near to Gods, For to be 
born of a celeſtial Incubus, is nothing elſe, n 
have a great and mighty ſpirit, far above the 
earthly weakneſs of men; in which ſenſe Ov1D 


(whoſe imitator I partly profeſs to be) doth alſo uſe | 


Heroical, Fur the ſecond, becauſe the work might 
in truth be judged brainiſh, if nothing but amo- | 
rous humour were handled therein, I have inter- 

woven matters | hiſtorical, which, unexplained, 
might defraud the mind of much content : As for 
example, in MARGARITE's Epiſtle to WILLIAM 

DE LA POOLE, 


My daizy flow'r, which once perfim'd the air, 


ä 


MARGARITE in French ſignifies a Daizy, which 
for the allufion to her name this Queen gave for 
her device; and this, as others more, have ſeem'd 
to me not unworthy the explaining. 

Now though no doubt I had need to excuſe other 
things beſide, yet theſe moſt eſpecially ; the reſt I 
overpaſs, to eſchew tedious recital. If they be as 
harmleſsly taken'as I meant them, I ſhall not laſtly 
be afraid to believe and acknowledge thee a gentle 
Reader, 


* 


M. DzavTox. 


To Mr. Micnatt DrayrTon. 


Ong have I wiſh d, and hop'd my weaker Muſe, 
in nothing ftrong but my unhappy love) 
Would give me leave my fortune to approve, 
And view the world, as named Poets uſe z 
7 ber jan 2 doth refuſe 
0 viejs me with inaifferency of praiſe, 

Not Los (like to many ) 2 © GA 
That vitle which true worth Ben ohly raife © 
Thus bankrupt and deſpairing of mine o, 
1 ſet my wiſh and bope, kind Friend, on thee, 
Whoſe fruit approv'd, and better fortune known, 
Tells me, thy Muſe my love's ſole beir muſt be. 

So barren wombs imbrace their neighbour” s young; 
N So dumb men ſpeak by them that baus a tongue. 


* Tuonas Has, Gent. 
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To Mr. Micnazs Daarron. 


Ve I perceive Pyrnacon As n 
M kun bt that mocked maxim did maintain, : 

T bat ſpirits, oncy ſpoil d, reveſted were again, * 

Though chang'd in ſhape, remaining one in mind. 

Theſe love-fick Princes paſſionate eſtates, 

Who feeling reads, he cannot but allow, 

That Oviv's foul revives in DzavTox now; _ 

Still learn'd ip love, fill rich in rare conceits, 


This N. ing farther ill, 
Oft ali” ring ferm 2 at wits 2 fs 


— — 


In diverſe idioms mightily admir d, 


Did proſecute that ſacred fludy gli; 
While to a full penſection now attain'd, 
He fings ſo ſeveetly that himſelf is ftain'd. 


W. ALtxanper Kxichr, Scotus. 


FEY ; 7 +: 28 «& 2 : 

To Mr. Miczazt Drayton. © 

1 == .- 64M 43 
FJ OW can be «rite that broken bath bis pen, 
© © | Hath rent his paper, throws his ink away, | 
Detefts the world, and company of men, 
Becauſe they grow more hateful day by day ? 
Yet with theſe broken reliques, mated mind, 
And what a juſtly-grieved thought can fay, 
1 give the world to know, I nc er could find 
A work more like to live a longer day. 
Go, Verſe, an objet# for the proud eye, Þ- 
Diſdain thoſe which diſdain to read thee vver, © 
Tell them, they know not how they ſhould deſery 
The ſecret paſſions of @ witty lover: 

For they are ſuch as nous but thoſe all know, 

Whom beauty ſchools to hold the blind boy's bow. 


Once I had vow'd, (O, who can all vows keep ?) 
Henceforth to ſmother my unlucky Muſe ; | 
Yet for thy ſake ſbe ſtarted out of fleep, 

Yet now ſbe dies. Then do as kinsfolks uſe, 

Cloſe up the eyes of my new-dying ftile, 

As bave open'd thy ſweet babe erewbile. 


EpmunD Sooky, Knt. 
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The Epiſtle of ROSAMOND to King HENRY 11, 
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; The ARGUMENT. 


| \Hewnrvy the Second heeperh (with much care) 


Lord CiirrorD's daughter, Rosamond the Fuir; 
Hind whilſt his fons do Normandy invade, 

He forc'd to France, with wwond'rous coft hath made 
A. labyrinth in Woodſtock, where wnſeen 


His love might lodge ſafe from his jealous Pueen : 
Yet when be lay d beyond his time abroad, 
his darling to unload, 


Her penfive breaft, 


In this Epiſtle doth ber grief complain ; 
And bis reſcription tells her his again, 


r yet thine eyes (Great Hun v) may endure 
Theſe tainted lines, drawn with a hand impure, 
(Which fain would bluſh, but fear keeps bluſhes back, | * 
And therefore ſuted in deſpairing black) 
Let me for Love's fake their acceptance craye. 
But that ſweet name vile I profaned have; 
Puniſh my fault, or pity mine eſtate ; 
Read them for love, if not for love, for hate. 

If with my ſhame thine eyes thou fain would'ſt feed, 
Here let them ſurfeit of my ſhame to read. 
This-ſcribled paper which I ſend to thee, 

If noted rightly, doth reſemble me: 

As this pure ground, wherton theſe letters ſtand, 

So pure was I, ere ſtained by thy hand; 

Ere I was blotted with this foul offence, 

So clear and ſpotleſs was mine innocence : 

Now, like theſe marks which taint this hateful ſcroul, 

Such the black ſins which ſpot my leprous foul. 
What by this conqueſt canſt thou hope to win, 


| Where thy beſt ſpoil is but the act of ſin? 0 


Why on my name this ſlander doſt thou bring, 
To make my fault genowned by a King? 


For what my body was inforc'd to do, 


00 


ö 


« Fame never Hoope to things bur mg and pci, 

2 our fault is the more 
Lights on the ground themſelves do leſſen far; 

« But in the air each ſmall ſpark ſeems a ſtar, 

Why on my woman-frailty ſhould*ſt thou lay 

So ſtrong a plot mine honour to betray ? 

Or thy unlawful pleaſure ſhould*ſt thou buy, 

Both with thine own ſhame and my infamy ? 

"Twas not my mind conſented to this ill, 

Then had I been tranſported by my will; 


E 
(Heaven knows) my ſoul yet ne er conſented to: 
For through mine eyes had ſhe her liking ſeen, 


Such as my love, ſuch had my lover been. 


© Kindly affeclion, youth to love with youth; 


« No greater cor ſiye to our blooming years, 
Than the cold badge of winter-blaſted hairs, 


|] © Thy Kingly power makes to withſtand thy foes, 


« But cannot keep back age, with time it grows : 


Though honour our ambitious ſex doth pleaſe, 
« Yet, in that honour, age a foul diſeaſe: 


Nature 
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„ Nature hath her free courſe in all, and then 
** Age is alike;in- 
Which all the world 7 4", 
FRN. 
0 TED + 
O no, chat wicked woman wrought-by thee, 
My tempter was to that forbidden tree ; 
That ſubtle ſerpent, that ſeducing devil, 
Which bade me taſte the fruit of good and evil: 
That Ciact, by whoſe magick I was charm'd, 
And to this monſtrous ſhape am thus transform'd : 
That vip'rous hag, the foe to her own kind, 
That dey'liſh ſpirit, to damn the weaker mind, 
Our frailty's plague, our ſex's only curſe, 
Hell's deep*ſt damnation, the worſt evil's worſe. 
But Hznzxvy, how canſt thou affect me thus, 
T' whom thy remembrance now is odious ? 
My hapleſs name, with Henry's name I found 
Cut in the glaſs with Henry's diamond 
That glaſs from thence fain would I take away, 
But then I fear the air would me betray : 
Then do I ſtrive to waſh it out with tears, 
But then the ſame more evident appears. 
Then do I cover it with my guilty hand, 
Which that name's witneſs doth againſt. me ſtand; 
Once did I ſin, which memory doth cheriſh, 
Once 1 offended, but I for ever periſh. 
« What grief can be, bur time doth make it leſs? 
*« But infamy time never can ſuppreſs. , 
Sometimes, to paſs the tedious irkfome hours, 
I climb the top of Woodſtock's mounting tow rs, 
Where in a turret ſecretly I lie, 
To view from far ſuch as do travel by: 
Whither, methinks, all caſt their eyes at me, 
As through the ſtones my ſhame did make them ſee ; 
And with ſuch hate the harmleſs walls do view, 
As ev*n to death their eyes would me purſue. 
The married women curſe my hateful life, 
Wronging a fair Queen and a virtuous wife: 
The maidens wiſh I buried quick may die, 
And from each place near my abode do flie. 
(a) Well knew'ſt thou what a monſter I would be, 
When thou didſt build this labyrinth for me, 
(b) Whoſe ſtrange meanders turning ev'ry way, 
Be like the courſe wherein my youth did ſtray : 
Only a clue doth guide me out and in, 
But yet ſtill walk I circular in fin. 
. As in the gallery this other day, 
1 and my woman paſt the time away, 
Mongſt many pictures which were hanging by, 
The filly girl at length hapt to eſpy 
Chaſte Luck x cex* image, and deſires to know 
What ſhe ſhould be, her ſelf that murder'd fo? 
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Wiy, girl (quoth I) this js that Roman dame— 
Nor able chen to tell the reſt for ſhame, © - — 
My tongue doth. mine own guiltineſs berray ; 
Wich that 1 ſent the prattling wench away, 
Leſt when my liſping guilty tongue ſhould halt, 
My lips might prove the index to my fault. 
As that life-blood which from the heart is ſent, * 
In beauty's field pitching his crimſon tent, 
In lovely fanguine ſutes the lilly check, 
Whilſt it bur 10h a reſting-place doth eck; 
And changing oftentimes with ſweet delight, 
Converts the white to red, the red to white : 
The bluſh with paleneß of thh plice doth he,. 
The paleneſs thence the bluſh woyld gladly drive : ; 
Thus in my breaſt a thouſand thoughts I carry, 
Which in my paſſion diverſly do vary, | 
When as the Sun hales tow'rds the weſtern ſlade, 


* 
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And the trees ſhadows hath auch taller made, 


Forth go I to a little current near, 

Which like a wanton trail creeps here and there, 
Where with mine angle caſting in my bait, 

The little fiſhes (dreading the deceit) 

With fearful nibbling fly th inticing gin, 

By nature taught what danger lies therein. 

Things reaſonleſs thus warn'd by nature be, 

Yet I devour'd the bait was laid for me : 

The bubbling ſpring, which trips upon the ſtones, 
Chides me away, leſt ſitting but too nigh, 


II ſhould pollute that native purity. 
| (c) Roſe of the World, ſo doth import my name, 


Shame of the World, my life hath made the ſame - - 
And to th* unchaſte this name ſhall given be, | 
Of Ros amonvD, deriv'd from fin and me. 

The CLiryrorDs take from me that name of theirs, 
Which hath been famous for ſo many years : 

They blot my birth with hateful baſtardy, 


| That I ſprang not from their nobility ; 


They my alliance utterly refuſe, 
Nor will a ſtrumpet ſhall their name abuſe. 
Here in the garden, wrought by curious hands, 
Naked D1an A in the fountain ſtands, 
With all her nymphs got round about to hide her, 


| As when Acro had by chance eſpy d her: 


This ſacred image I no ſooner view'd, 


| But as that metamorphos'd man purſu'd . 


By his own hounds, ſo by my thoughts am I, 
Which chaſe me ſtill, which way ſoe re I fly. 


| Touching the graſs, the honey-dropping dew, 


Which falls in tears before my limber ſhoe, -. 
Upon my foot conſumes in weeping ſtill, 
As it would fay, Why went ſt thou to this ill? 


Thus to no place in ſafety can I go, 


But every thing doth give me cauſe of woe. 


o 
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In that fair caſket of ſuch wond*rous coſt, 
Thou ſent'ſt the night before mine honour loſt, 
AMIMONE was wrought, a harmleſs maid, 

By Nxrrux that adult'rous God betray'd ; 
She proſtrate at his feet, begging with pray'rs, 
Wringing her hands, her eyes fwoln up with tears: 
This was not an intrapping bait from. thee, 

But by thy virtue gently warning me, 

And to declare for what intent it came, 

Leſt I therein ſhould ever keep my ſhame. 

And in this caſket (ill I fee it now) 

That Jov x's love, Io, turn'd into a cow; 
Yet was ſhe kept with Ax s‘ hundred eyes, 
So wakeful ſtill be Juno's jealouſies : 

By this I well might have fore-warned been, 

T' have clear*'d myſelf to thy ſuſpecting Queen, 
Who with more hundred eyes attendeth me, 
Than had poor Ax ous ſingle eyes to fee, 

In this thou rightly imitateſt Jov E, 

Into a beaſt thou haſt transform'd thy love: 
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The waxen taper which I burn by night, 
With the dull yap'ry dimneſs mocks my ſight, 
As though the damp, which hinders the clear flame, 


| Came from my breath in that night of my ſhame : 


When as it look'd with a dark lowring eye, 
To ſee the loſs of my virginity. 

And if a ſtar but by the glaſs appear, 

I ſtraight intreat it not to look in here: 


Lam already hateful to the light, 


And will it too betray me to the night ? 
Then ſith my ſhame ſo much belongs to thee, 
Rid me of. that, by only murd'ring me ; 
And let it juſtly to my charge be laid, 
That I thy perſon meant to have betray d: 


Thou ſhalt not need by circumſtance t'accuſe me; 


If I deny it, let the heavens refuſe me. 


My life's a blemiſh, which doth cloud thy name, 


Take it away, and clear ſhall ſhine thy fame : 
Yield to my ſuit, uf ever pity mov'd thee ; | 
In this ſhew mercy, as I ever lov'd thee, 


Nay, worſer far (beyond their beaſtly kind) | 
A monſter both in body and in mind, 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Well knew'ft thou what a monſter I would be, 
When thou didft build this labyrinth for me. 

In the Cretan labyrinth a monſter was incloſed called Minotaur, 
the hiſtory whereof is well known; but the labyrinth was framed 
by Droalus with ſo many intricate ways, that being entered, one 
could either hardly or never return, being in manner of a maze, 
ſave that it was larger, the ways being walled in on every ſide, out 
of which Taweszus. by ArtadnE's help (lending him a clue of 
thread) eſcaped. Some report that it was a houſe, having one half 
beneath the ground, another above ; the chamber-doors therein 
ſo deceitfully inwra and made to open ſo many ways, that it 
was held a matter almoſt impoſſible to return. 

Some have held it to have been an allegory of man's life : true it 
is that the compariſon will hold; for what liker to a labyrinth than 
the maze of life? But it is affirmed by antiquity, that there was in- 
deed ſuch a building, tho DEepaLvs, being a name applied to the 
workman's excellency, make 


it ſuf for Dorus is nothing 
elſe but ingenious or artificial. on, it is uſed among the 


n, 

ancient Poets for any thing curiouſly wroug 
RosamonD's labyrinth, whoſe ruins, together with her well, be- 
ing paved with ſquare ftone in the bottom, and alſo her tower, from 
waich the labyrinth, did run, are yet remaining, was altogether 
under ground, being vaults arched and walled with brick and tone, 


almoſt inextricably wound one within another ; by which, if at any 
time her lodging were laid about by the Queen, ſhe might eaſily 
avoid peril imminent, and if need be, by ſecret iſſues take the air 
many furlongs round about Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, 
wherein it was ſituated. Thus much for Rosamond's labyrinth. 


(6) Wheſe firange Meandets tur ning ev'ry way. 
Meander is a river in Lycia, a province of Natolia, or Aſta minor, 
| famous for the ſinuoſity and often 1urning thereof, riſing from cer- 
tain hills in Meonia: hereupon are intricate turnings, by a tranſum- 
ptive and metouymical kind go called Meanders : for this 
”—_ ſo ſtrangely path it ſelf, that the foot ſeemed to touch 


c) Roſe of the world, fo doth name 3 
Shame of the world, my life hath made the ſume. 

It might be reported, how at Godſtow, where this Roſe of tle 
world was ſum fly interred, a certain biſhop, in the viſitation 
of his dioceſe, cauſed the monument, which had been eretted 10 
her honour, utterly to be demoliſhed ; but let that ſevere chaltil. - 
ment of Rosamonp then dead, at this fime alſo be over-paſled, 


leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to be the /pame of the wrd. 


HENRY 
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HENRY to ROSAMOND.” 


H E N firſt the poſt arrived at my tent, 
And brought the letters Ros amonp had ſent, 

Think from his lips but what dear comfort came, 
When in mine ear he ſoftly breath*d thy name. 
Straight I injoin'd him of thy health to tell, 
Longing to hear my Ros a uon did well ; 
With new enquiries then I cut him ſhort, 
When of the ſame he gladly would report, 
That with the carneſt haſte my tongue oft trips, 
Catching the words half ſpoke out of his lips: 
This told, yet more I urge him to reveal, 
To loſe no time, whilſt I unrip'd the ſeal. 
The more I read, ſtill do I err the more, 
As though miſtaking ſomewhat ſaid before: 
Miſling the point, the doubtful ſenſe is broken, 
Speaking again what I before had ſpoken. 

Still in a ſwound, my heart revives and faints, 
'T wixt hopes, deſpairs, twixt ſmiles & deep complaints. 
As theſe ſad accents ſort in my deſires, 

Smooth calms, rough ſtorms, ſharp froſt, & raging fires, 
Put on with boldneſs, and put back with fears, 
For oft thy troubles do extort my tears. 

O, how my heart at that black line did tremble ! 
That blotted paper ſhould thy ſelf reſemble ! 
O, were there paper but near half ſo white, 
The Gods thereon their ſacred laws would write 
Wich pens of angels wings ; and for their ink, 
That heav'nly nectar, their immortal drink | 
Majeſtick courage ſtrives to have ſuppreſt 

This fearful paſſion, ſtirr*d up in my breaſt ; 

But ſtill in vain the fame I go about, 

My heart muſt break within, or woes break out. 
(a) Am I at home purſu'd with private hate, 
And war comes raging to my palace-gate ? 

Is meager envy ſtabbing at my throne, 

Treaſon attending when I walk alone ? 

(% And am J branded with the curſe of Rome, 
And ſtand condemned by a council's doom? 

(c) And by the pride of my rebellious ſon, 
Rich Normandy with armies over-run ? 

Fatal my birth, unfortunate my life, 

(d) Unkind my children, moſt unkind my wife, 
Grief, cares, old age, ſuſpicion too torment me, 
Nothing on earth to quiet or content me; 

So many woes, ſo many plagues to find, 
Sickneſs of body, diſcontent of mind; 

Hopes left, helps reft, life wrong'd, joy interdicted, 
Baniſh'd, diſtreſs'd, forſaken, and afflicted, 

Of all relief hath Fortune quite bereft me? 

Only my love yet to my comfort left me : 
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| And is one beauty chought ſo great a thing, 
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To mitigate the ſorrows of a King? 

Barr'd of that choice the vulgar often. prove, 

Have we, than they, leſs-privilege in love? 

Is it a King the woful widow hears ? 

Is it a King dries up the orphans tears? 

Is it a King regards the dient's cry? 
Gives life to him, by law condemn'd to die? 

Is t his care the common-wealth that keeps, 

As doth the nurſe her baby whilſt it fleeps ? 

And that poor King of all thoſe. hopes prevented. 


| Unheard, unhelp'd, unpity d, unlamented ? 


Vet let me be wich poverty oppreſt, 

Of earthly bleſſinga robb'd and diſpoſſeſt, 
Let me be ſcorn'd, rejected, and revil'd, 
And from my kingdom let me live exil'd, 
Let the world's curſe upon me ſtill remain, 
And let the laſt bring on the firſt again; 

All miſeries that wretched man may wound, 
Leave for my comfort only Rosamonp. 

For thee ſwift Time his ſpeedy courſe doth ſtay, 
At thy command the Deſtinies obey ; 
Pity is dead, that comes not from thine eyes, 
And at thy feet ey*n Mercy proſtrate lies. 

If I were feeble, rheumatick, or cold, 
Theſe were true ſigns that I were waxed old ; 
But I can march all day in maſſy ſteel, 

Nor yet my arms unwieldy weight do feel ; 


| Nor wak'd by night with bruiſe or bloody wound, 
| The tent my bed, no pillow but the ground: 


For very age had I lain bed-rid long, 

One ſmile of thine again could make me young. 
Were there in art a power but fo divine, 

As is in that ſweet angel-tongue of thine, 


I Thar great enchantreſs, which once took ſuch pains 
| To put young blood into old Esox's veins, 


And in groves, mountains, and the mooriſh fen, 
Sought out more herbs than had been known to men, 
And in the pow'rful potion that ſhe makes, | 
Put blood of men, of birds, of beaſts, and ſnakes, ' 
Never had needed to have gone ſo far, 

To ſeek the ſoils where all thoſe ſimples are ; 
One accent from thy lips the blood more warms, 
Then all her philters, exorciſms, and charms. 
Thy preſence hath repaired in one day, 
What many years with ſorrows did decay, 
And made freſh beauty in her flow'r to ſpring 
Out of the wrinkles of time's ruining. 

Ev'n as the hungry winter-ſtarved earth, 
When ſhe by nature labours tow'rds her birth, 
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Still as the day upon the dark world creeps, 

One bloſſom forth after another peeps, _ 

Till the ſmall flow'r, whoſe root at laſt unbound, 
Gets from the froſty priſon of the ground, 
Spreading the leaves unto the pow'rful noon, 
Deck'd in freſh colours ſmiles upon the fun. 

Never unquiet care lodg'd in that breaſt, 
Where but one thought of Ros au oN did reſt : 
Nor thirſt nor travail, which on war attend, 

Ere brought the long day to deſired end: 
Nor yet did pale fear or lean famine live, 
Where hope of thee did any comfort give : 
Ah ! what injuſtice then is this of thee, 

That thus the guiltleſs doſt condemn for me? 
When only ſhe (by means of my offence) 
Redeems thy pureneſs and thy innocence: 
When to our wills perforce obey they muſt, 
That's juſt in them, whateꝰ er in us unjuſt ; 
Of what we do, not them account we make, 
The fault craves pardon for th* offender's ſake : 
And what to work a Prince's will may merit, 
Hath deep'ſt impreſſion in the gentleſt ſpirit, 

If 't be my name that doth thee ſo offend, 

No more my ſelf ſhall be mine own name's friend 
If it be that which thou doſt only hate, 

That name in my name laſtly has his date : 

Say, tis accurſt and fatal, and diſpraiſe it; 

If written, blot it; if engraven, raze it: 

© Say, that of all names tis a name of woe, 

Once a King's name, but now it is not ſo: 

And when all this is done, I know twill grieve thee, 
And therefore (ſweet) why ſhould I now believe thee ? 

Nor ſhould'ſt thou think thoſe eyes with envy lowre, 
Which paſſing by thee gaze up to.thy tow'r ; 

But rather praiſe thine on, which be ſo clear, 
Which from the turret like two ſtars appear: 
Ahove, the ſun doth ſhine ; beneath, thine eye, 
Mocking the heav*n, to make another ſky. 

The little ſtream which by thy tow'r doth glide, 
Where oft thou ſpend*ſt the weary cv*ning-tide, 
To view thee well, his courſe would gladly ſtay, 
As loth from thee to part ſo ſoon away, 

And with ſalutes thyſelf would gladly greet, 

And offer up ſome ſmall drops at thy feet ; 

But finding that the envious banks reſtrain it, 

T” excuſe itſelf doth in this fort complain it, 

And therefore this fad bubbling murmur keeps, 
And for thy want within the channel weeps. 

And as thou doſt into the water look, 

The fiſh, which ſee thy ſhadow in the brook, 
Forget to feed, and all amazed lie, | 

So daunted with the luſtre of chine eye. 

And that wect name which hou ſo much daft wrong, 
In time ſhall be ſome famous Poet's ſong: 


| 


1 
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And with the very fireeencl of that bart, 
Lions and tigers men ſhall learn to tame. 
mother, at her penſive breaſt, 
With Ros amonD ſhall bring her babe to reſt ; 
The little birds (by men's continual ſound) 
Shall learn to ſpeak and prattle Rosamonp ; 


| 


LON OR WI eee 


With Ros AN ſhall welcome in the fpring ; 


| | And ſhe in whom all rarities are found, 


Shall ſtill be ſaid to be a Rosamonp, 
The little low*rs dropping their hony'd dew, 


| Which (as thou writ'ſt) do weep upon thy ſhoe, 


Not for thy fault (ſweet Ros au op) do moan, 
Only lament that thou ſo ſoon art gone : 


For if thy foot touch hemlock as it gves, 
That hemlock's made far ſweeter than the roſe. 


Of Jove or NeeTuNe, how they did betray, 
Speak not, of Io or Amimons; 


| When ſhe, for whom Jove once became a bull, 


Compar'd with thee, had been a tawny trull , 
He a white bull, and ſhe a whiter cow, 
Yet he nor ſhe near half fo white as thou. 

Long ſince (thou know'ſt) my care provided for 
To lodge thee ſafe from jealous ELEANxOR; 

The labyrinth's conveyance guides thee fo 
((4)Which only V AUA, thou and I do know) 
If ſhe do guard thee with an hundred eyes, 

I have an hundred ſubtle McRcugizs, 

To watch that Anus which my love doth keep, 
Until eye, after eye fall all to ſleep. 

And thoſe ſtars which look in, but look to ſee, 
(Wond' ring ) what ſtar here on the earth ſhould be; 
As oft the moon, amidſt the ſilent night, | 
 Hath come to joy us with her friendly light, 

And by the curtain help'd mine eye to ſee, 
What envious night and darkneſs, hid from me; 


| 


| 


| 


| When I haye wiſh'd that ſhe might ever ſtay, 
And other worlds might ſtill enjoy the day. 


What ſhould I ſay? words, tears, & ſighs be ſpent, 
And want of time doth farther help prevent: 


My camp reſounds with fearful ſhocks of war, 
I Yet in my breaſt more dang”rous conflicts are; 


Yet is my ſignal to the battle's ſound, 
The bleſſed name of beauteous Ros anon. 
Accurſed be that heart, that tongue, that breath, 


_ ! ]Should think, ſhould ſpeak, or whiſper of thy death: 


For in one ſmile or lowre from thy ſweet eye 
Conſiſts my life, my hope, my victory. 

Sweet Woops rocx, where my,Rosamond doth reſt, 
Be bleſt in her, in whom thy King is bleſt : 

For though in Fx axcx a while my body be, 


My heart remains (dear Paradiſe) in thee. 


ANNOTATIONS of | the 


(4) Am I at home purſu'd with private hate, 
And ar comes raging to my palace-gate ? 


Hex, entered into England with an army of three thouſand Fle- 
mings, and ſpoiled the countries of Norfolk and Suffolk, being 
ſuccour'd by many of the King's private enemies. 


(b) And am I branded with the curſe of Rome? | 
. Hav II. the firſt PLaxtacener, accuſed for the death of 


upon him any penance, ſo he might avoid the curſe and interdiftion 


his realm. 
(c) And by the pride of my rebellious ſon, 
Rich with armies over-run. 
Hzwxy the King, whom King Hzua v had cauſed to be 


crowned in his life das he hoped) both for his own good, and the 
good of his ſubjecto, which indeed turned to his own ſorrow, and 


* 


4 


l a power by 
Rorzar Earl of Laicx sr, who took part with young King 


Tuouat Bicker Archbi of „ ſlain in that cathedral pected 
church, was accurſed by Pope Alzxan pz, alth he urged 
ſufficient proof of his i in the ſame, and offered to take 
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the trouble of the realm: for he rebelled againſt him, and raiſicg 
the means of Lzwis King of France, and WiLLtau 
King of Scots (who took part with him) invaded Normandy. 


ai Unhind my children, moſt unkind my wife. 
Never 223 unfortunate than K. HNAx in the diſobe- 
dience of his chil : firſt Hex a v, then Gorrx x, then Richaxd, 


chen Joux, all at ane time or other, firſt or laſt, unnaturally rebelled 


againſt him; then the jealouſy of E.zanozx his Queen, who ſuſ- 
his love to . 3 which 1 the de- 
vout of thoſe times attributed to happen to him juſtly for refuſing 
to take on him the government of Jeruſalem, offered to him by 
the Patriarch there, which country was mightily afflicted by the 
Sultan. \ 


e Which only Vaucnan, thou and I de know. 


"ThisV avcran was a Knight, whom the King exceedingly loved, 
who kept the palace at Woodſtock, and much of the King's jewels 
and treaſure, to whom the King committed many of his ſecrets, 
and in whom he repoſed ſuch truſt, that he durſt commit his laye 
unto his charge. ; 


* — Wy „* 


— 


King 7O AHN to M 4 TEL Dx 


The ARGUMENT. 
King Jou x enamour'd, by all means afſay'd 
To win MATILDA, @ chaſte noble maid, ' 
The Lord FiTzwATER's daughter ; and to gain her, 


When by his courtſhip he 
Nor by his gifts, firives 


could not obtain ber, 
(ſo far being in) 


To get by force what fair means could not win, 


And baniſheth the neareſt of her blood, 


Which he could think had his defirts withſtood : 
When ſhe to DunMow to 4 nunn'ry flies, 
Whither he writeth, and whence ſhe replies. 


EN theſe my letters come into thy view, 

Think 'em not forc'd, or fain'd, or ſtrange,or new, 
Thou know'ſt no way, no means, no courſe exempted, 
Left now unſought, unprov' d, or unattempted. 
All rules, regards, all ſecret helps of art, 
What knowledge, wit, experience can impart, 
And in the old world's ceremonies doated, 
Good days for love, times, hours, and minutes noted, 
And where art left, love teacheth more to find, 
By ſigns in preſence to expreſs the mind. 
Oft hath mine eye told thine eye beauty griev'd it, 
And begg'd but for one look to have reliev'd it; 
And ſtill with thine eye's motion mine eye mov'd, 
- Lab'ring for mercy, telling how it lov'd : | 
You bluſht, I bluſht; your cheek pale, pale was mine; 
My red, thy red, my whiteneſs anſwer'd thine ; 
You ſigh'd, I ſigh'd, we both one paſſion prove; 
But thy figh is for hate, my ſigh for love. 
If a word paſs'd that inſufficient were, 
To help that word mine eye let forth a tear; 
And if that tear did dull or ſenſleſs prove, 
My heart would fetch a throb to make it move. 


| 


© 


Oſt in thy face one favour from the reſt 
I ſingled forth, that pleas'd my fancy beſt , 
This likes me moſt, another likes me more, 
A third exceeding both thoſe lik*d before: 
Then one, as wonder were derived thence, 
Than that, whoſe rareneſs paſſeth excellence. 
Whilſt I behold thy globe-like rowling eye, 
Thy lovely cheek (methinks) ſtands ſmiling by, 
And tells me thoſe-are ſhadows and ſuppoſes, 
But bids me thither come and gather roſes : 
Looking on that, thy brow doth call to me, 
To come to it, if wonders I will fee : 
Now have I done, and then thy dimpled chin 
Again doth tell me newly I begin, - 
And bids me yer to look upon thy lip, 
Leſt wond'ring leaſt, the grear'ſt I over-ſlip : 


. | My gazing eye on this and this doth ſeize, 


Which ſurfeits, yet cannot deſire appeaſe. 
Now like I brown (O lovely brown thy hair!) 
Only in brownneſs beauty dwelleth there. 


| Then love I black, thine eye-ball black as jet, 
| Which in a globe pure cryſtalline is ſet: 
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Then whate ; but ſow, nor ſwan, nor ivory pleaſe, 


Then are thy teeth more whiter than all theſe ; 
In brown, in black, in pureneſs, and in white, 
All love, all ſweets, all rareneſs, all delight: 
Thus thou, vile thief, my ſtol'n heart hence do'ſt carry, 
And now thou fly ſt into a ſanctuary. 

Fie, peeviſh girl, ungrateful unto nature; 
Did ſhe to this end frame thee ſuch a creature, 
That thou her glory ſhould'ſt increaſe thereby, 
And thou alone do'ſt ſcorn ſociety ? 
Why, heav'n made beauty like herſelf, to view, 
Not to be lock'd up in a ſmoaky mew : 
A roſy-tin&ted feature is heav*n's gold, 
Which all men joy to touch, all to behold. 
It was enacted when the world begun, 
That fo rare beauty ſhould not live a Nun : 
But if this vow thou needs wilt undertake, 
O were mine arms a cloiſter for thy fake! 
Still may his pains for ever be augmented, 
This ſuperſtition idly that invented: 
Il might he thrive, who brought this cuſtom hither, 
That holy people might not live together, 
A happy time, a good world was it then, 
When holy women liv'd with holy men; 
But Kings in this yet privileg'd may be; 
Pl be a Monk, fo I may live with thee. 
Who would not riſe to ring the morning's knell 
When thy ſweet lips might be the ſacring bell? 
Or what is he, not willingly would faſt, © 
That on thoſe lips might feaſt his lips at laſt ? 
Who to his mattins early would not riſe, 
That might read by the light of thy fair eyes ? 
On worldly pleaſures who would ever look, 
That had thy curls his beads, thy brows his book ? 

Wert thou the croſs, to thee who would not creep, 
And wiſh the croſs ſtill in his arms to keep? 
Sweet girl, I' take this holy habit on me, 
Of meer devotion that is come upon me 
Holy MAaT1LD 4, thou the ſaint of mine, 
I'll be thy ſervant, and my bed thy ſhrine. 
When I do offer, be thy breaſt the altar; 
And when I pray, thy mouth ſhall be my pſalter. 


Which we will number, e eee | 
And when an ave comes to ſay Amen, | 
We will begin, and tell them o'er again: 
Now all good fortune give me happy thrift, 

As I ſhould Joy C abſolve thee after ſhrift, 
But ſee how much I do myſelf beguile, 
And do. miſtake thy meaning all this while ! 

Thou took'ſt this vow to equal my deſire, 
Becauſe thou wouldſt have me to be a Frier, 
And that we two ſhould comfort one another, 


A holy ſiſter and à holy brother: 


| 


55 
Thou as a vot'reſs to my love alone, 
She is moſt chaſte that's but injoy'd of one, 
Yea, now thy, true devotion do I find, 
And ſure, in this I much commend thy mind, 
Elſe here thou do'ſt bur ill example give, 
And in a nun'ry thus thou ſhouldſt not live. 
Is't poſſible, the houſe that thou art in, 
Should not be touch'd (tho' with a venial ſin ?) 
When ſuch a ſhe-prieſt comes her maſs to ſay, 
Twenty to one they all forget to pray : 
Well may we wiſh they would their hearts amend, 
When we be witneſs that their eyes offend : 
All creatures have deſires, or elſe ſome lie; 
Let them think ſo that will, fo will not J. 

Do'ſt thou not think our anceſtors were wiſe, 
That theſe religious cells did firſt deviſe, * 
As hoſpitals were for the ſore and ſick, 
Theſe for the crook'd, the halt, the ſtigmatick, 
Leſt that their ſeed mark'd with deformity, 
Should be a blemiſh to poſterity ? 
Would heav'n her beauty ſhould be hid from ſight, 
Ne'er would ſhe thus herſelf adorn with light, | 
mn NEIL point has throne, 
But ſhe delighteth to be gaz d upon: 
And when the golden glorious ſun goes down, 
Would ſhe put on her ſtar-beſtudded crown, 


x 


And in her maſking ſute, the ſpangled ſky, 


Come forth to bride it in her revelry, 


And gave this gift to all things in creation, 


That they in this ſhould imitate her faſhion, 

All things that fair, that pure, _ ow hs, 
Offer themſelves of purpoſe to be ſeen, 

In ſinks and vaults the ugly toads do dwell, - 
The Devils, ſince moſt ugly, they in Hell. 

Our mother (Earth) ne'er glories in her fruit, 
Till by the ſun clad in her tinſel ſute ; 

Nor doth ſhe ever ſmile him in the face, 


| Till in his glorious arms he her imbrace: 


maar ſenſe, and delight 
Of generation's feeling appetite. 


| Well, hypocrite (in faith) wouldſt thou confeſs, 
| What ere thy tongue ſay, thy heart faith no leſs. 
The beads that we will bid, ſhall be ſweet kiſſes, 


Note but this one thing (if nought elſe perſwade) 


Nature of all things male and female made, 

| |Shewing herſelf in our proportion plain ; 

1 For never made ſhe any thing in vain: 

For as thou art, ſhould any have been thus, 

She would have left enſample unto us. 

The turtle, that's ſo true and chaſte in love, 
| | Shews by her mate ſomething the ſpirit doth move: 
I Tb' Arabian bird that never is but one, 

11s only chaſte, becauſe ſhe is alone: 

But had our mother Nature made them two, 

They would have done as doves and ſparrows do; 


Z 


And 
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And therefore made a martyr in deſire, If in a dungeon clos'd up from the night, mT 
To do her penance laſtly in the fire : There is no diff rence twirt the day and night ; 
b So may they all be roaſted quick, that be % Whoſe palate never taſted dainty cates, 
| Apoſtata's to Nature, as is ſhe. « Thinks homely diſhes-Princely delicates. | 
Find me but one ſo young, ſo fair, ſo free, Alas, poor girl, I pity thine eſta tee 
(Woo'd, ſu'd, and ſought by him that now ſeeks thee) That now thus long haſt liv'd diſconſolate ! + 
But of thy mind, and here I undertake | Why now at length yet let thy heart relenr, 
To build a nun'ry for her only ſake. And call thy father back from banifhment, 
o, hadſt thou taſted of thoſe rare delights, | And with tes Princely hotiouts bene inveſt firm.” 
Ordain'd each-where to pleaſe great Princes ſights ! | Of which fond love, not hate, hath diſpoſſeſt him. 
To have their beauty and their wits admir'd, Call from exile thy dear allies and friends, 
(Which is by nature of your ſex deſir d) To whom the fury of my grief extends; 
Attended by our trains, our pomp, our port, And if thou take my counſe in this caſe, 
Like Gods ador'd abroad, kneel'd to in Court, | 1 make no CONTENT SETAE DARE YrhoE: 
To be ſaluted with the cheerful cry And leave thy Duwmow, that accurſed cell, 
Of Highneſs, Grace, and ſovereign Majeſty : There let black night and melancholy dwell ; 
But unto them that know not pleaſures price, come to the Court, where all joys ſhall receive thee, 
« All's one, a priſon and a Paradiſe. I | And till that hour, yet with my grief, I leave thee. * 


ANNOTATIONS to the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


This epiſtle of King Jous to MaT1LDa is much more poetical | 
than hide, l, making us mention at all of the occurrents of | then a — — 


Time or State, re ny : next with promiſes of honour, which 

his paſſion, forced by his deſires, N 74 the humour of "I lat and greateſt means, and to have eateſt 

this King. 7 y t eee rem, | power on ber ſex, with a promiſe of home her Rand, 
which he might be a great inducement to his defires. 


whoſe nature and diſpoſition is trulieſt diſcerned in the courſe of his 


TY 


MATILD 4 to King YOHN. 


rose s blend ders „ 
Before l knew from whom, or whence they were, | ** And hope of every little thing takes hold. 
But ſudden fear my bloodleſs veins doth fill, Il fer me down, at large to write my mind, 
As though divining of ſome future ill; But now, nor pen nor paper can I find ; 
And in a ſhiv'ring extaſy J ſtood, | For ſtill my paſſion. is fo poy ful oer me, 
A chilly coldneſs ran through all my blood: | That I diſcern not things that ſtand before me: 
Opening the packet, 1 ſhut up my reſt, | Finding the pen, the paper, and the wax, 
And let ſtrange cares into my quiet breaſt, Theſe at command, and now invention lack: 
As though thy hard unpitying hand had ſent me This ſentente ferves, and that my hand out-ſtrikes; 
Some new-deviſed torture to torment me. That pleaſeth well, and this as much miſlikes. 
Well had I hop'd I had been now forgot, | 1 write, indite, I point, I raze, I quote, 


Caſt out with thoſe things thou remembreſt not; [| I interline, I blot, cotrect, 1 note: 12 
And that proud beauty, which enforc'd me hither, I hope, deſpair, ne faint, diflain, 


Had with my name been periſhed together: I make, alledge, I imitate, I finn: 

« But O (I fee) our hoped good deceives us; Nov thus it muſt be, and now thus, and thus, 

% But what we would forego, that ſeldom leaves us. | | Bold, ſhame-fac'd, fearleſs, doubtful, timorous : 
Thy blameful lines, beſpotted fo with fin, I | My faint hand-writing when my full eye reads, 

Mine eye would cleanſe, ere they to read begin : From ev'ry word ſtrange paſſion ſtill proceeds: 

But I to waſh an Indian go about, 1 « O, when the foul is ſett red once in woe, 

For ill fo hard ſet on is hard got out. |< Tis ſtrange what humours it doth force us to ! 

I once determin'd ſtill to have been mute, IA tear doth drown-a tear, ſigh ſigh doth ſmother, 

Only by ſilence to refel thy ſute; This hinders that, that interrupts the other: 

But this again did alter my intent, Th' over-watch'd weakneſs of the fick conceit, 

For ſome will ſay, chat ſilence doth conſent: I Is that which makes ſmall beauty ſeem fo great; 


Like 
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Like things which hid in troubled waters lie, 
Which crook'd, ſeem ſtraight, if ſtraiglit, the contrary: 
And thus our vain imagination ſhews it, 
As it conceives it, not as judgment knows it. 
(As in a mirrour, if the fame be true, 
Such as your likeneſs, juſtly ſuch are you : 
But as you change your ſelf, it changeth there, 
And ſhews you as you are, not as you were : 
And with your motion doth your ſhadow move, 
If frown or ſmile, ſuch the conceit of love.) 

Why tell me, is it poſſible the mind 
A form in all deformity ſhould find ? 
Within the compaſs of man's face, we fee, 
How many ſorts of ſeveral favours be; 

And in the chin, the noſe, the brow, the eye, 
The ſmalleſt diff rence that you can deſcry, 
Alters proportion, altereth the grace, 
Nay, oft deſtroys the favour of the face: 
And in the world ſcarce two fo like there are, 
One with the other which if you compare, 
But being ſet before you both together, 
A judging ſight doth ſoon diſtinguiſh either. 
How woman-like a weakneſs is it then ? 
O, what ſtrange madneſs fo poſſeſſeth men ! 
Bereft of ſenſe, ſuch ſenſleſs wonders ſeeing, ; 
Without form, faſhion, certainty, or being ? 4 
For which ſo many die to live in anguiſh, 
Yet cannot live, if thus they ſhould not languiſh : 
That comfort, yields not, and yet hope denies not, 
A life that lives not, and a death that dies not; 
That hates us moſt, hen moſt it ſpeaks us fair, 
Doth promiſe all things, always pays with air: 
Yet ſometime doth our greateſt grief appeaſe, 
To double ſorrow-after hittle eaſdqqFJ. 
Like that which thy laſcivious will doth crave, 
Which if once had, thou never more canſt have; 
Which if thou get, in getting thou do'ſt waſte it, 
Taken is loſt, and periſh'd if thou haſt it: 
Which if thou gain'ſt, thou ne'er the more haſt won, 
I loſing nothing, yet am quite undone ; 
And yet of that if that a King deprave me, 
No King reſtores though he a kingdom gave me. 
(a) Do'ſt thou of father and of friends deprive me ? 
And tak'ſt thou from me all that heav'n did give me? 
What nature claims by blood, allics, of nearneſs, 
Or friendſhip challenge by regard or dearneſs, 
Mak'*ſt me an orphan ere my father die, 
A woful widow in virginity ? 
Is thy unbridled luſt the cauſe of all? 
And now thy flatt'ring tongue bewails my fall. 
The dead man's grave with fained tears to fill, 
So the devouring Crocodile doth kill : 
To harbour hate in ſhew of wholſom things, 
So in the Roſe the poiſon'd Serpent ſtings : 


-- 


To lurk far off, yet lodge deſtryuction by, 

The Baſiliſk fo poifons with the eye: 

To call for aid; and then to lie in wait, 

So the Hyrna murthers by deceit : 

By ſweet inticement ſidden death to bring, 

So from the rocks th' alluring Mermaids ſing 


| In greateſt wants t* inflict rhe greateſt woe, 
Is ev'n the utmoſt tyranny can do. 


But where (I ſee) the rempeſt thus prevai's, 

What uſe of anchors ? or what need we ſails 
Above us, bluſt ring winds and dreadful thunder, 
The waters gape for our deſtruction under; 

Here on this ſide the furious billows fly, 


| There rocks, there ſands, and dang'rous whirl-pools lie. 


Is this the mean that Mightineſs approves ? 
And in this fort do Princes woo thrit loyes ? 
Mildneſs would better ſuit with Majeſty, 
Than raſh revenge and rough ſeverity. 


O, in what fafety remperance doth reſt, 


Obtaining harbour in a ſovereign breaſt ! 
Which if fo praiſeful in the meaneſt men, 
In powerful Kings how glorious is it then ? 
(5) Fled I firſt hither, hoping to have aid, 
Here thus to have mine innocence betray'd ? 


| Is court and country both her enemy, 


| And oe place found to ſhrowd in chaſtity ? 
Fach houſe for Juſt a harbour and an inn, 
And ev'ry city a teceipt for ſin? 

And all do pity beauty in diſtreſs ; 


II beauty chaſte, then only pitileſs : 


Thus is ſhe made the inſtrument to ill, 
And unreliev*d may wander where ſhe will. 


| Which oſt teach age to fin, infefting youth; 


For the unchaſte make trees and ſtones to mourn, 
Or as they pleaſe to other ſhapes do turn. 
Cinyra's daughter, whoſe inceſtuous mind 
Made her wrong nature, and diſhonour kind, 
Long ſince by them is turn'd into a Myrrh, 
Whoſe dropping liquor ever weeps for her : 

And in a fountain BiBLrs doth deplore 

Her fault fo vile and monſterous before : 
SCYLLA, which once her father did betray, 

Is now a bird (if all be true they fay :) 


| She that with Proznus did the foul offence, 
Now metimorphos'd into Frankincenſe: 


Other to flowers, to odours, and to gum, 

At leaſt, Jovz's leman is a ſtar become : 

And more, they fain a thouſand fond excuſes, 
To cloud their *ſcapes, and cover their abuſes : 
The virgin only they obſcure and hide, 

Whilſt the unchaſte by them are deify'd ; 

And if by them a virgin be expreſt, 


She muſt be rank'd ignobly with the reſt. 
I am 
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I am not now, as when, thou ſaw'ſt me laſt, And hath my father choſe to Bre ed. 


Time hath thoſe features utterly deſac d. | Before his eyes ſhould ſee my youth defil'd ? 
And all thoſe beauties which fate on my brow, | | (4) And, to withſtand a tyrant's lewd. deſire, 
Thou wouldſt not think ſuch ever had been now: Beheld his towns ſpent in revengeful fire, 
And glad I am that time with me is done, I Yet never touch'd with grief: fo only I, 
(c) Vowing myſelf religiouſly a Nun : | Exempe from ſhame, might honourably die? 
My veſtal habit me contenting more, | And ſhall this jewel, which ſo dearly coſt, 
Than all the robes adorning me before. | Be after all by my diſhonour loſt? | 

Had RosamonwD (a recluſe of our ſort) No, no, each rev'rend word, each holy tear 
Taken our cloiſter, left the wanton Court, Of his, in me too deep impreſſion bear ; 
Shadowing that beauty with a holy vail, His lateſt farewell at his laſt depart, 
Which ſhe (alas) too looſly ſet to ſale, More deeply is ingraved in my heart ; 
She need not, like an ugly Minotaur, Nor ſhall that blot by me his name ſhall have, 
Have been lock'd up from jealous Ex x' von, Bring his gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave: 
But been as famous by thy mother's wrongs Better his tears to fall upon my tomb, 
As by thy father ſubject to all tongues. Than for my birth to curſe my mother's womb. 
To ſhadow ſin, Might can the moſt pretend; (e Though Dux No. give no refuge here at all, 
«+ Kings, but the conſcience, all things can defend. | Dunmow can give my body bur 
A ſtronger hand reſtrains our wilful pow'rs, If all remorſeleſs, no tear- eye, 
A vill muſt rule above this will of ours; My ſelf will moan my ſelf, ſo live, ſo die. 
Not following what our vain deſires do woo, | 
For virtue's ſake but what we only do. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


This epiſtle containeth no particular points of hiſtory, more than | 9 er 

Allr 2 the baniſh- Dur, &c. 

ment OBERT FITZWATER, ATILDA Was — pens the 

become a recluſe at Dunmow KA. prey ©. bs ray ined | ct off this habit ſhe had taken. + 246% HOI gona 
4 , 

to be written) the King ſtill earneſtly perſiſting - (c) Vewing wy ſelf nur. 1 . 


TILDA With rn et at ] 
find ſome comfortable remedy, and to rid h of don And at laſt, open more particularly the miſeries ſuſtained 
the burning of his caſtles and houſes, 


her this monaſtick habit ; and to ſhew, that ſhe ſti by her father in E 
— mind his former cracky, bred by the lagatience 11 agg wn — eth to be for her ſake; rn 


luſt, ſhe remembreth him of her father's baniſhment, and the 0 his native country, and his own fortunes 
leſs exile of her allies and friends, O ret ade, 

0.0 Def thes of father and of friends derive me ? _ — — | 
Then co of her diſtreſs, thinking Knitting epiſtle conſtant reſolutian : 
there to find relief, ſhe ſeeth herſelf Fa A where ſhe (e) Though Dunmozw give no here at all, 
hoped to have found moſt ſafety. Dunmow can give my al. 
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| Queen — 22 to MORTIMER 


The ARGUMENT. 
Fair Is ABEL (EDWARD the Second's Veen, 
daughter, ) for t RN 


PuiL1P of France his 


She bare her huſband, Pay: that he affected 
Laſcivious minions, and ber lyve negletted, 
Drew to ber favour (ſtriving to prefer ) 


That valiant young 


Lord RocGtrR MoRTIMER, 


Who with the Barons roſe, but wanting pow” r, 
Was taken and impriſen'd in the Tow'r ; 

But by a fleepy drink which ſhe prepar'd, 

And at a banquet given to bis guard, 

He makes eſcape : to whom to France ſhe ſends ; 
Who thence to her his ſervice recommends. 


HO? ſuch ſweet comfort comes not now from her, 


As England's Queen hath ſent to MoxriuzR: 
Yet what that wants (may it my pow*r approve, 
If lines can bring) this ſhall ſupply with love. 
Methinks affliction ſhould not fright me ſo, 

Nor ſhould reſume thoſe ſundry ſhapes of woe; 

But when I fain would find the cauſe of this, 

Thy abſence ſhews me where my error is. 

Oft when I think of thy departing hence, 

Sad ſorrow then poſſeſſeth ev ry ſenſe : 

But finding thy dear blood preſerv d thereby, 
And in thy life my long-wilh'd liberty, 

Witch that ſweet thought my ſelf I only pleaſe 

Amidſt my grief, which ſometimes gives me eaſe : 

Thus do extremeſt ills a joy poſſeſs, | 

And one woe makes another woe ſcem leſs. 

That bleſſed night, that mild · aſpected hour, 
Wherein thou mad'ſt eſcape out of the Tow'r, 
| Shall conſecrated evermore remain; 

Some gentle Planet in that hour did reign, 
And ſhall be happy in the birth of men, 
Which was chief lord of the aſcendant then. 
(a) O how I fear'd that ſleepy juice I ſent 
Might yet want pow'r to further thine; intent ! 
Or that ſome unſeen myſtery might lurk, 
Which wanting order kindly ſhould not work : 
Oft did I wiſh thoſe dreadful pois ned lees, 
Which clos'd the ever-waking Dragon's eyes; 
Or 1 had had thoſe ſenſe-bereaving ſtalks, 
That grow in ſhady Prosereive's dark walks ; 
Or thoſe black weeds on Lethe banks below, 
Or lunary, that doth on Latmus flow. 

Ofc did | fear this moiſt and foggy clime, 

Or that the earth. wax'd barren now with time, 
Should not have herbs to help me in this caſe, 
Such as do thrive on India's parched face. 

Thar morrow when the bleſſed ſun did riſe, 
And ſhut che kde of all heaven's lefler eyes, 


, * 
0 o 


| Forth from my Palace, by a ſecret ſtair, 


(6) I ſtole to Thames, as though to take the air; 
And aſk'd the gentle flood as it doth glide, 

If thou didſt paſs or periſh by the tide ? 

If thou didſt periſh, I deſire the ſtream 

To lay thee ſoftly on his filver tram, 

And bring thee to me to the quiet ſhore, 

That with his tears thou might'ſt have ſome tears more. 
When ſuddenly doth riſe a rougher gale, 

With that (methinks) the troubled waves look pale, 
And ſighing with that little guſt that blows, 

With this remembrance ſeem to knit their brows. 
Even as this ſudden paſſion doth affright me, 
The, chearful Sun breaks from a cloud to light me ; 
As it would ſhew me that thou waſt not there : 
When as the water flowing where I ſtand, 

; Doth ſeem to tell me, thou art ſafe on land. 

(c) Did BuLLoin once a feſtival prepare, 
For EncLaxD, ALMAIN, Steir, and Navarre? 
When France envy'd thoſe buildings (only bleſt) 
Grac'd with the orgies of my bridal feaſt, 

That Engliſh Ev w a xp ſhould refuſe my bed, 
For that laſcivious ſhameleſs Ganvmzpe? 
(d) And in my place, upon his regal throne, 

To ſet that Girl-boy, wanton GavzssTon? 

 Betwixt the feature of my face and his, 

My glaſs aſſures me no ſuch diff” rence is, 

(e) That a foul witch's baſtard ſhould thereby 


» 1 * 


Be thought more worthy of his love than 1. 


What doth avail us to be Princes heirs, 
When we can boaſt, our birth is only their's ? 


When baſe diſſembling flazt*rers ſhall deceive us 


Of all that our great anceſtors did leave us; 

(f) And of our princely jewels, and our dow'rs, 

Let us Enjoy the leaſt of what is ours? 

When Minions heads muſt wear our Monarchs crowns, 

| To raiſe up dunghills with our famous towns ? 
Aa 


Thoſe 


= 
* 
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Thoſe beggars-brats, wrapt in our rich perfume, 
Their Buzzard- wing /imp'd with our Eagles plumes, 
0 And match'd wih the brave iſſue of our blood, 
Ally the Kingdom to their cravand brood. 

Did LoncsHanxs purchaſe with his conqu' ring hand 
(bh) ALBania, Gascoine, CAMBRIA, IRELAND, 
That young Carnarvor (his unhappy ſon) 

(i) Should give away all that his father won, 

To back a ſtranger, proudly bearing down 

The brave allies and branches of the crown ? 

(k) And did great EyvwarD on his death-bed give 
This charge to them which afterwards ſhould live, 
That that proud Gascoiw baniſhed the land, 

No more ſhould tread upon the Engliſh ſand ? 
And have theſe great Lords in the quarrel ſtood, 
And ſeal'd his laſt will with their deareſt blood? 
(1) That after all this fearful maſſacre, 

The fall of Beaucyuame, Lacy, LancasTER, 
Another faithleſs ſav'rite ſhould ariſe, 

To cloud the ſun of our Nobilities ? 

(n) And glory'd I in Gavesrow's great fall, 
That now a SpExSsER ſhould ſucceed in all? 

And that his aſhes ſhould another breed, 

Which in his place and empire ſhould ſucceed ? 
That wanting one a kingdom's wealth to ſpend, 
Of what that left this now ſhall make an end? 

To waſte all that our father won before, 

Nor leave our ſon a ſword to conquer more ? 
Thus, but in vain, we fondly do reſiſt, 

« Where pow'r can do (ev'n) all things as it liſt, | 
„ And of our right with tyrants to debate, 

« Lendeth them means to weaken our eſtate, 
Whilſt parliaments muſt remedy their wrongs, 
And we muſt wait for what to us belongs; 

Our wealth but fuel to their fond excels, * 

And all our faſts muſt feaſt their wantonneſs. 

Think*ſt thou our wrongs then inſufficient are 
To move our brother to religious war ? 

(n) And if they were, yet Epwarp Goth detain 
Homage for PoicTov, Gurtn, and AquiTaAin : 
And it not that, yet hath he broke the truce ; 
Thus all occurr to put back all excuſe. 

The ſiſter's wrong, join'd with the brother's right, 
Methinks might urge him in this cauſe to fight. 


| 


Be all thoſe people ſenſeleſs of our harms, 
Which for our country oft have manag'd arms? 
Is the brave Normans courage quite forgot? 
Have the bold Britains loſt the uſe of ſhot? 
The big-bon'd Almans, and ſtout Brabanders, 
Their warlike pikes and ſharp-edg'd ſcimeters? 


| Or do the Picards let their croſs-bows lie, 


Once like the Centaurs of old Theſſaly? 

Or if a valiant leader be their lack, 

Where thou art preſent, who ſhall beat them back ? 
I do conjure thee by what is moſt dear, 

By that great name of famous MoxriuR, 

(0) By ancient Wicmorx's honourable creſt, 

The tombs where all thy famous grandfires reſt, 

Or if than theſe what more may thee approve, 


| Ev'n by thoſe vows of thy unfained love; 


In all thou can'ſt to ſtir the Chriſtian King, 
By foreign arms ſome comfort yet to bring, 
To curb the pow'r of traitors that rebel 


 ] Againſt the right of Princely Is ABEL. 


Vain witleſs woman! why ſhould I deſire 

To add more heat to thy immortal fire? 

To urge thee by the violence of hate, 

To ſhake the pillars of thine own eſtate, 

When whatſoever we intend to do, 

Our moſt misfortune ever ſorteth to; 

And nothing elſe remains for us beſide, 

But tears and coffins (only) to provide? 

(p) When till fo long as Borough bears that name, 
Time ſhall not blot out our deſerved ſhame; +. - 
And whilſt clear Trent her wonted courſe ſhall keep, 
For our fad fall ſhe evermore ſhall weep. 

All fee our ruin on our backs is thrown, 

And we too weak to bear it out are grown. 
( TorLTON, that ſhould our buſineſs direct, 
The gen'ral foe doth vehemently ſuſpect : 

For dangerous things get hardly to their end, 
1 Whereon ſo many watchfully attend. 

What ſhould I ſay? My griefs do ſtill renew, 
And but begin when I ſhould bid adieu. 

Few be my words, but manifold my woe, 

And ſtill I ſtay the more I ſtrive to go. 

Then till fair time ſome greater good affords, 


Take my love's payment in theſe airy words. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) O, how I fear'd that fltepy juice I ſent, 
Might yet «vant pow'r to further mine intent ! 
MoxTims being in the Tower, and ordaining a feaſt in honour: 


of his birth-day, as he\pretended, and inviting thereunto Sir STxz- 
PHEN SEGRAVE 


ficers belonging to the ſame, he gave them a ſleepy drink provided 
him by the Queen, by which means he got liberty for his eſcape. 
(6) I flole to Thames, a: though to take the air, 
Aad a the gentle floed as it doth glide. 


of the Tower, with the reſt of the of- 


MoxTimEs being out of the Tower, ſwam the river of Thames 
into Kent, whereof ſhe having intelli „ doubteth of his 

to age, by reaſon, of his long impriſonment, being almoſt the 

ſpace of three years. 

c ) Did Bullein once 4 feftival prepare 

( 9 England, 2 Sicil, nnd Nawarre ? 

EpwarD Carnarvon, the firſt Prince of Wales of the Engliſh 

blood, married IsaB8L ter of Pi tir the Fair at Bulloin, in 

the preſence of the Kings-of Almain, Navarre and Sicil, with the 


* 


chief Nobility of France and England: which marriage was there 
ſolemnized with exceeding pomp and magnificence. 
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place, wpon bi: regal throne, 


(4) And in 
To ſet 8 
Noting the effeminac 
King's abba. his bokaviour and attire ever ſo woman - like, 
pleaſe the eye of his laſcivious maſter. 


„ wanton (JAVESTON. 
uxurious wantonneſs of GavesTox the | 
to 


That a foul witch's hafard fbeuld thereby. 
It 4 a the Queen — the Nobility, in the diſgrace of 
Pierce GavesTON, that his mother witchcraft 


was convicted of 0 
and burned for the ſame, and that Pizxce had bewitched the 
King. 


And of our Princely jewels and our dag vn, 
22 4 oy the lea of what is ours. 12 
A complaint of the prodigality of King Epwarop ; giving unto 
GavesTon the jewels and treaſure which was left him by the an- 
cient Kings of England, and enriching him with the goodly manor 
of Wallingford, affigned as parcel of the dower to the Queens of 
g) And match'd with the brave iſſue of our blood, 
Al the kingdom to their cravand breed. 
Epwarp II. gave to Pitter GA Nr in marriage the daugh- 
ter of GiLBexT CTLAAR Earl of Glouceſter, of the King's 
ſiſter Joan of Acxts, married to the faid Earl of Glouceſter, 


{b) Albania, Goſcoin, Cambria, Ireland, 

Albania, Scotland, ſo called of Aizaxact the ſecond ſon of 
BzavTvus ; and Cambrio, Wales, ſo called of Caunt x, the third 

ſon. The four realms and countries brought in ſubjection by 

Epw. LoxGSHANKS. l 


(i) Should give away all that bis father c, 
To back a flranger, &c. | 
King Epwazv offer'd his right in France to CaRLIESs his bro- 
ther-in-law, and his right in and to RopzxT Bruck, to be 
aided againſt the Barons in the quarrel of Pizxce GAVESTox. 


(ky) And did great Enrward on his deathbed give. 


rox, who (for the miſguiding of the Prince's youth) was before 


| baniſhed by che whole council of the land. 


( "Th. I 3 L. ancafter. 

THOMAS of Lancaſter, Gu Earl of Warwick, and Hexe v 
Earl of Lincoln, who had taken their oaths before the deceaſed 
King at his death, to withſtand his ſoa Eowaro, if he ſhould call 
GavesTox from exile, being a thing which he much feared ; now 
ſeeing Epward to violate his father's commandment, riſe in arms 
againſt the King, which was the cauſe of the civil war, and the 
ruin of ſo many Princes. 


m) And '4 I in Gaveſton': great 
2 by 4 Spenſer /ould — apy ? 

The two Hvon Syuxsers, the father and the ſon, after the 
death of GavssToN, became the great favourites of the King, the 
ſon being created by him Lord Chamberlain, and the father Earl ot 
Wi . : 


(n) And if they were, yet Edward deb detain 
Hemage Polctou, Guien, and Aquitain, 

Epwarp Loxncsnanks did homage for thoſe cities and territo- 
ries to the French King, which Eowarp II. neglecting, moved 
the French King, by the ſubornation of MoxTinE, to ſeize thoſe 
countries into his hands. 


(0) By ancient Wigmore' honourable creſt. 
Wigmore, in the marches of Wales, was the ancient 
MoxTiMERs, that noble and couragious family. 


ies fill fo long as Borough bear: that name. 

Queen remembreth the great overthrow given to the Ba- 
rons by Axpxsw Hee«uey Earl of Carliſle at Lorough bridge, af- 
ter the battle at Burton. 


(q) Torlton, that fbeuld our buſireſs dire@. 


This was Abau Toatron Biſhop of Hereford, that great Politi- 
cian, who ſo highly fayour'd the faction of the Queen and Monz: 


houſe of the 


Epw. LonesHanks, on his deathbed at Carlifle, commanded 
young Epwarp his ſon, on his bleſſing, not to call back Gaves- 


of =» 


Md 


— whoſe evil counſel afterward wrought the deſtruction of the 
8, 


- 


n, . 


MORTIMER to Queen /SABE L. 


XS thy falutes my ſorrows do adjourn, _ 
X So back to thee their int'reſt I return, 

Though not in ſo great bounty (I confeſs) 

As thy heroick Princely lines expteſs: 
For how ſhould comfort iſſue from the breath | 
(a) Of one condemn'd, and long lodg'd up for death ? 
From murther's rage thou didſt me once reprieve, 
Now in exile my hopes thou doſt revive ; 
(b) Twice all was taken, twice thou all didſt give, 
And thus twice dead, thou małꝰ ſt me twice to live. 
This double life of | mine, your only due, 
You gave to me, I give it back to ou. 

Ne' er my eſcape had I adventur'd thus, 
As did the \ky-attempting Dzpatus; _ 
And yet to give more ſafety to my flight, 
Did make a night of day, a day of night: 
Nor had I backt the proud aſpiring wall. 
Which held without my hopes, within my fall, 
(c) Leaving the cords to tell where I had gone, 
For gazers with much fear to look upon "9 - 
Bur that thy beauty (by. pores divine)... - 
Breath'd a new life into this ſpirit of mine, 
Prawn by the ſun, of thy celeſtial eyes 
With fiery wings, which bare we through the Ales, 


** 


— — 2 — —_ — — — 


— 


| The heav'ns did ſeem the charge of me to take, 
And ſea and land befriend me for thy fake ; 
Thames ſtop'd his tide, to make me way to go, 

As thou hadſt charg'd him that it ſhould be ſo: 
The hollow murm'ring winds their due time kept, 

As they had rock' d the world, while all things ſlept; 
One billow bare me, and another drave me, 

This ſtrove to help me, and that ſtrove to ſave me: 
The briſling reeds, mov'd with ſoſt galcs, did chide me, 
As they would tell me, that they meant to hide me: 
The pale-fac'd night bcheld thy heavy chear, 

And would not let one little ſtar appear, 

But over all her ſmoaky mantle hurl'd, 

And in thick vapours muffled up the world : 

And the ſad air hecame ſo calm and ſtill, 


As it had been obedient to my will; 


And every thing diſpos'd it to my reſt, | 
As on the ſeas when th' halcyon builds her neſt. 


- | When thoſe rough waves, which late with fury ruſh'c 
-| Slide ſmoothly gn, and ſuddenly are huſh'd: 
Nor NeeToxs lets his ſurges out ſo long, 
I | As Nature is in bringing forth her young. 


| 4) Neer let the Sræxsxxs glory in my chance, 


In that I live an exile here in France, . 
That 
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That I from England baniſhed ſhould be, 
But England rather baniſhed from me : 
More were her want, Franceourgreat blood ſhould bear, 
Than England's loſs can be to MorTimes. 
(e) My Grandfire was the firſt ſince AxTaus's reign, 
That the round-table rectify d again; 
To whoſe great court at Kenel worth did come 
The peerleſs Knighthood of all Chriſtendome, 
Whoſe Princely order honour d England more, 
Than all the conqueſts ſhe atchiev'd before. 

Never durſt Scot ſet foot on Engliſh ground, 
Nor on his back did Engliſh bear a wound, 
Whilſt Wigmore flouriſh'd in our Princely hopes, 
And whilſt our enſigns march'd withEpw arv's troops: 
/ Whilſt famous Loxcsnanxs* bones (in fortune*s 
As ſacred reliques to the field were born: ſcorn) 
Nor ever did the valiant Engliſh doubt, 
Whilſt our brave battles guarded them about ; 
Nor did our wives and woful mothers mourn, 
(2) The Engliſh blood that ſtained Banocks-bourn, 
Whilſt with his minions ſporting in his tent, 
Whole days and nights in banqueting were ſpent, 
Until the Scots (which under ſafeguard ſtood) 
Made laviſh havock of the Engliſh blood : 
Whoſe batter'd helms lay ſcatter'd on the ſhore, 
Where they in conqueſt had been born before. 

A thouſand kingdoms will we ſeck from far, 
As many nations waſte with civil war, 
Where the diſhevel'd ghaſtly-ſea-nymph ſings, 
Or well-rigg'd ſhips ſhall ſtretch their ſwelling wings, 
And drag their anchors through the ſandy foam, 
About the world in ev'ry clime to roam, 
And thoſe unchriſt'ned countries call our own, 
Where ſcafce the name of England hath been known : 
(hb) And in the Dead Sea ſink our houſe's fame, 
(From whoſe vaſt depth we firſt deriv*d our name ;) 
Before foul black-mourh'd Infamy ſhall ſing, 
That MorTiMER ere ſtoop'd unto a King. 
And we will turn ſtern-viſag*d Fury back, 
To ſeek his ſpoil, who ſought our utter ſack ; 
And come to beard him in our native iſle, 
Ere he march forth to follow our exile : 
And after all theſe boiſt'rous ſtormy ſhocks, 
Yet will we grapple with the chalky rocks ; 
Nor will we ſteal, like pirates or like thieves, 
From mountains, foteſts, or ſea-bord'ring cleeves, 
But fright the air with terror (when we come) 
Of the ſtern trumpet, and the bellowing drum : 
And in the field advance our plumy creſt, 
And march upon fair England's flow'ry breaſt. 
And Thames, which once we for our life did ſwim, 
Shaking our dewy treſſes on his brim, | 
Shall bear my navy vaunting in her pride, 
Falling from Taner with the pow'rful tide: 
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| Which fertile Eſſex, and fair Kent ſhall ſee, 
Spreading her flags along the pleaſant Lee, 

When on her ſtemming poop ſhe proudly bears . 
The famous enſigns of the Belgick peers. 

(i) And for that hateful ſacrilegious ſin, 

Which by the Pope he ſtands accurſed in, 

The canon text ſhall have a common gloſs, 
Receipts in parcels ſhall be paid in groſs : 

This doctrine preach'd, who from the Church doth take, 
Alt leaſt ſhall treble reſtitution make. 

For which Rome ſends her curſes out from far, 
Through the ſtern throat of terror-breathing War; 3 
Till to th* unpeopled ſhores ſhe brings ſupplies, 
(&) Of thoſe induſtrious Roman colonies, 

And for his homage, by the which of old, 

Proud Epwarp, Guien and AquiTain doth hold, 
Y Cnaxxxs by invaſive arms again ſhall take, 
And ſend the Engliſh forces o'er the lake. 

When Epwarp's fortune ſtands upon this chance, 
To loſe in England, or to forfeit France ; | 
And all thoſe towns great Loxcsnaxxs left his ſon, 
Now loſt, which once he fortunately won, 

Within their ſtrong port-culliz*d ports ſhall lie, 
And from their walls his ſieges ſhall de: 


And by that firm and undiſſolved knot, 


Betwixt their neighb'ring French and bord”ring Scot, 
Ba ven ſhall bring his Repsnaxxs from the ſeas, 
From. th* iſled Orcads and the Eubides, 
And to his weſtern havens give free paſs, 
To land the Kern and Iriſh Galloglaſs, 
Marching from Tweed to ſwelling Humber's 1 
Waſting along the Northern nether- lands. 
And wanting thoſe which ſhould his power ſuſtain, 
Conſum'd with ſlaughter in his bloody reign, 
Our warlike ſword ſhall drive him from his throne, 
Where he ſhall lie for us to tread upon, 
(m) And thoſe great lords, now after their attaints, 
Canonized amongſt the Engliſh ſaints, | 
That by their reliques miracles are wrought : 
And think that flood much virtue doth retain, 
Which took the blood of famous Bonus lain ; 
Continuing the remembrance of the thing, 
Shall make the people more abhor their King. 

Nor ſhall a SpENSER (be he ne' er fo great) 
Poſſeſs our Wromors, our renowned ſeat, 


To raze the ancient trophies of our race, 


With our deſerts their monuments to grace 


Nor ſhall he lead our valiant Marchers forth, 


To make the SpznszRs famous in the North; 
Nor be the guardians of the Britiſh pales, | 


| 


Defending England, and preferving Wales. 
Ar firſt our troubles eaſily recuf d. 


But now grown head- "ſtrong, hardly to be rul'd; 
| «© Deliberate 
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« Deliberate counſel needs us to direct, | 
« Where not ev*n plainneſs frees us from ſuſpect: 
By thoſe miſhaps our errors that attend, 

Let us our faults ingenuouſly amend. 

Then (dear) repreſs all peremptory ſpleen, 

Be more than woman, as you are a Queen : 


Smother thoſe ſparks, which quickly elſe would bum, 


Till time produce what now it doth adjourn, 


Till when, great Queen, I leave you (though a while) 
Live you in bett, not pity my Exile) 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


{a) Of one condemn'd and long lodg'd uy for death. 

Roca Mort, Lord of Wigmore, had ſtood 
lickly for his inſurrection with Tons Earl of Lan- 
caſter, and Bon ux Earl of Hertford, by the {pace of three months 
and, as the went, the day of his execution was determined 
to have been ſhortly, which he prevented by his eſcape. 

(b) Tavice all was taken, twice thou all didft give 

At what time the two MoxTwmers, this Rocer Lord of Wig- 

more, and his uncle Roof MoxTiMER the elder, were ap- 

ed in the Weſt, the by means of To ALTO hi- 

of Hereford, and Bzsc«#z Biſhop of Durham and Patriarch 

of Jeruſalem, being then both mighty in the State, upon the ſub- 

miſſion of the MoxTiMERs, ſomewhat pacified the King: and 
now ſecondly ſhe wrought means for his eſcape, 


(c) Leaving the cords to tell where I had gone. 


With ladders made of cords, provided him for the k 
he eſcaped out of the Tower ; which when the ſame were found 
faſtned to the walls in ſuch a deſperate attempt, they bred aſtoniſh- 
ment in the beholders. 


(% Ne'er let the Spenſers glory in my chance. 
The two Hun Srewsrs, the father and the ſon, then being ſo 


highly favoured of the King, knew that their greateſt ſafety came 
by his exile, whoſe high and turbulent ſpirit could never brook any 
corrival in greatneſs. | 


(*) ——— was the firſt ſince AnTuor's reign, 
That the Table ractiſ d again. 5 

Roca MoxTim, called the Lord Moariuza, - 
father to this Rocss, Bopomy tant the firſt Earl 1. 
erected in the Round Table at Kenelworth, after the ancient 
order of King AxTavs's table, with the retinue of an hundred 
ry an hundred Ladies in his houſe, for the entertaining 
of ſuch adventurers as came thither from all parts of Chri- 


it famous Longſhanks* bones (in Fortune i. ſcorn. ) 
Ebwand LoxcsHanks willed at his death, that his body 
ſhould be boiled the fleſh from the bones, and that the ſhould 
be born to the wars in Scotland, which he was unto by a 
propheſy, which told, that the Engliſh ſhould ſtill be fortunate in 
— ſo long as his bones were carried in the field. 


% The Engliſh blood that flained Banochi-bourn. * 
In the voyage EDwand the ſecond made againſt the Scots, 
at the battle of Shining, near unto the river of Banocks-bourn in 


[power or chef; ˙ ARSE angs Be -the Wea 


there was in the Engliſh camp ſuch banqueting and ex- 
ſuch riot and miſorder, that the Scots (who in the mean 
time labouted for advantage) gave to the Engliſh a great over- 


(>) And in the Dead Sea fink our houſe's fame, 
From whoſe, Nc. 


MoxTimaR, fo called of Mare mortuwm, and in French Morti- 
mer, in Engliſh the Dead Sen, which is ſaid to be where Sodom 
and Gomorrha once were, before they were deſtroyed with fire 
from heaven. 


(i) And for that hateful ſacrilegions fin, 
Which by the 22 — in, 
Gauss and Lucas, two Cardinals, ſent into England 
from Pope Cuament to appeaſe the ancient hate between the King 
and Thomas Earl of Lancaſter ; to whoſe embaſly the King ſeem 
ed to yield, but after their departure he went back from his prowi 
ſes, for the which he was accurſed at Rome. ; 


(#) Of theſe induſtrious Roman colonies. 
A Colony is a ſort or number of people, that come to inhabit 
a place before not inhabited ; whereby he ſeems here to prophe- 
ly of the ſubverſion of the land, the Pope joining with the 


of 
promiſe. 4 


(7) CrarLes by invaſive arms again ſhall tale. 

CHarLss the French King, moved by the wrong done unto his 
fiſter, ſeizeth the Provinces which A N= King of Eng- 
land into his hands, ſtirred the rather thereto by Moariuga, w 
ſolicited her cauſe in France, as is expreſſed before in the other 
Epiſtle, in the gloſs upon this point. 1 


(m) Au theſe great Lords, new after their attaints, 
Canonized among the Engliſh ſaints. 

Ate 06 1 Tell f fonerſer at Pomfret, the 
people imagi miracles to be done by his reliques 
they did of the body of Bowun Earl of Hertford Alain at * 
bridge : * 
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E D A XR D the Black Prince to 4 LI C E 
Counteſs of S4ALISBUR 2. * 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Count SAL'SBURY, @ grave and prudent 


Lord, 


Diſpatch'd for France, was ſcarcely gone abeard, 


Nut the Scots, hearing that be 
e bis 
EDwaARD the Black Prince, with an 


 Bejieg'd the caſtle u 


— 
ſent 


T' rem ve the foe, beholding from his tent 
Her walking on the battlement above, 
With the fair Counteſs firangely falls in love. 


Her noble huſband not long a 
thought he ſho 


When he, 


, 4 | 
2 52 deny'd, Tc 


Courts her by letters, and thus writeth to her : 
She in her anſwer checks him ſo to woo her. 


Eceive (a) theſe papers from thy woful Lord, 
With far more woes than they with words are 
Which if thine eye for faſhneſs do reprove, [ſtor'd, 
They'll ſay they came from that imperious love. 
In ev'ry line well may*ſt thou underſtand, 
Which love hath ſign'd and ſealed with his hand ; 
And where to farther proceſs he refers, 
In blots ſet down to thee for characters. 
This cannot bluſh, altho' you do refuſe it, 
Nor will reply, however you ſhall uſe it : 
All's one to this, though you ſhould bid deſpair, 
This till intreats you, this ſtill ſpeaks you fair. 
Haſt thou a living ſoul, a human ſenſe, 
To like, diſlike, prove, order, and diſpenſe ? 
The depth of feaſon ſoundly to adviſe, 
To love things good, things hurtful to deſpiſe ? 
The touch of judgment, which ſhould all things 
Haſt thou all this, yet not allow'ſt my love? [prove, 
Sound moves a ſound, voice doth beget a voice, 
One echo makes another to rejoice ; 
One well-tun'd ſtring ſet truly to the like, 
Struck near at hand, doth make another ſtrike. 
How comes it then, that our affections jar? 
What oppoſition doth beget the war? 
I know that Nature frankly to thee gave 
That meaſure of her bounty that I have ; 
And as to me, ſhe likewiſe to thee lent, 
For ev'ry ſenſe a ſeveral inſtrument : 
But ev'ry one, becauſe it is thine own, 
Doth prize itſelf unto itſelf alone. 
Thy dainty hand, when it itfelf doth touch, 
That feeling tells it, that there is none fuch : 
When in.thy glaſs thine eye itſelf doth ſee, 
That thinks there's none like to itſelf can be; 


Love his relief for niggardize to ſell. 


And ev'ry one doth judge itſelf divine, 
Becauſe that thou doſt challenge it for thine : 
And each itſelf Naxciss us like doth ſmother, 
Fie ! be not burn'd thus in thine own deſire, 
*Tis needleſs beauty ſhould itſelf admire : 

* The ſun, by which all creatures light'ned be, 
« And ſeeth all, itſelf yet cannot ſee; 


| * And his own brightneſs his own foil is made, 


And is to us the cauſe of his own ſhade. 
When firſt thy beauty by mine eye was prov'd, | 
I faw not then ſo much to be belov'd ; 

But when it came a perfect view to take, 
Each look of one doth many beauties make: 
In little cyclers there it doth ariſe, 
Then ſomewhat larger ſeeming in mine eyes: 
And in this gyring compaſs as it goes, 

So more and more the ſame in greatneſs grows; 
And as it yet at liberty is let, 
The motion ſtill doth other forms beget : 
Until at length, look any way I could, 
Nothing there was but beauty to behold. 

Art thou offended that thou art beloy'd ? 
Remove the cauſe, th' effect is ſoon remoy'd : 


| Indent with beauty how far to extend, 


Set down deſire a limit where to end 
Then charm thine eyes, thar they no more many wound, 


| And limit love to keep within a bound. 


If thou do this, nay then thou ſhalt do more, 


And bring to paſs what never was before : 
Make anguiſh ſportive, craving all delight, 


Mirth ſolemn, ſullen, and inclin'd to night; 
Ambition lowly, envy ſpeaking well, 
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Our warlike fathers did theſe forts deviſe, 

As ſureſt holds againſt our enemies, 

Places wherein your ſex might ſafely reſt, 

<«« Fear ſoon is ſettled in a woman's breaſt : 

Thy breaſt is of another temper far, 

And than thy caſtle fitter for the war ; 

Thou doſt not ſafely in thy caſtle reſt, 

Thy caſtle ſhould be ſafer in thy breaſt : 

That keeps out foes, but doth our friends incloſe, 


But thy breaſt keeps out both thy friends and foes : 


That may be batter d, or be undermin'd, 
Or by ſtraight ſiege, for want of ſuccour pin'd 3 
But thy heart is invincible to all, 
And more obdurate than thy caſtle wall. 
Of all the ſhapes that ever Jove did prove, 
Wherewith he us'd to entertain his love, : 
That likes me beſt, when in a golden ſhow'r, 
He rain'd himſelf on DANA in her tow'r ; 
Nor did I ever envy his command 
In that he bears the thunder in his hand: 
But in that ſhowry ſhape I cannot be, 
And as he came to her, I came to thee. 
Thy tow'r with foes is not begirt about, 
If thou within, they are befieg*d without; 
One hair of thine more vigour doth retain 
To bind thy foe, than any iron chain: 
Who might be gyv'd in ſuch a golden ſtring, 
Would not be captive, though he were a king. 
Hadſt thou all India heap*d up in thy fort, 
And thou thyſelf beſieged in that on, 
Get thou but out, where they can thee eſpie, 
They'll fallow thee; and let the treaſure lie. 
I cannot think what force thy tow'r ſhould win, 
If thou thyſelf do*ſt guard the fame within: 
Thine eye retains artillery at will, 
To kill whoever: thou defir*ft to kill; 
For that alone more deeply wounds men's hearts, 


Than they can thee, though with a thouſand darts: 


For there intrenched little Cue lies, 
And from thoſe turrets'all the world defies ; 


( And when thou let'ſt down that tranſparent lid, 


Of entrance there an army doth forbid: | 
And as for famine, thou need ſt never fear, 


oy 


| And mul they round about that place do keep, 


Whilſt all the bleſſed garriſon do ſleep. 
But yet I fear, if that the truth were told, 


That thou haſt robb'd, and fiy'{ into this hold: 

I thought as much, and didſt this fort deviſe, 

That thou in ſaſety here might ſt tyrannize. 

| Yes, thou haſt robb'd the heaven and earth of all, 
And they againſt thy lawleſs theft do call. : 


Thine eyes with mine that wage continual wars, 
Borrow their brightneſs of the twinkling ſtars : 
Thy lips, from mine that in thy maſk be pent, 
Have filch d the bluſhing from the orient : 


Thy cheek, for which mine all this penance proves, 


Steals the pure whiteneſs both from ſwans and doves : 
Thy breath, for which mine till in ſighs conſumes, 


| Hath robb'd all flowers, all odours, and perfumes. 


O mighty love] bring hither all thy pow'r, 

And fetch this heavenly thief out of her tow'r: 

For if ſhe may be ſuffer*d in this fort, 

Heav'n's ſtore will ſoon be hoarded in this fort. 
When I arriv'd before that ſtate of love, 

And ſaw thee on that battlement above, 

I thought there was no other heav'n bur there, 


- | And thou an angel didſt from thence appear: 


But when my reaſon did reprove mine eye, 

That thou wert ſubject to mortality, 

I then excus'd what erſt the Scot had done, 

No marvel though he would the fort have won, 


| Perceiving well, thoſe envious walls did bide 


More wealth than was in all the world beſide. 
Againſt thy foe I came to lend thee aid, 
And thus to thee myſelf 1 have betray d. 

He is beſieg'd, the ſiege that came to raiſe, 

There's no aſſkult that not my breaſt aſlays. 

40 Love grown' extreme, doth find unlawful ſhifts, 

The Gods take-ſhapes, and do allure with gifts: 
* Commanding Jove, that by great Styx doth ſwear, 
Forſworn in love, with lovers oaths doth bear; 
Love cauſteſs ſtill, doth aggravate his cauſe, 


It is his law to violate all law: 


Who thinks of want, „ pawn 


Thy only ſight puts ſpirits into the blood, 
And comforts life; without the taſte of food. 
And as thy ſoldiers keep their watch and ward, 
Thy chaſticy thy inward breaſt doth guard : 
Thy modeſt pulſe ſerves as a larum bell, 
Which watched by ſome wakeſul ſentinel, 
Is ſtirring ſtill with every kedle fear, 
Warning if any enemy be „ 
Thy virtuous thoughts, with a 6s ebe, 
Like careful ſcouts, n 
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But as a huſband to be link'd to thee : 


« His reaſon is in only wanting reaſon, 
And were untrue, not deeply touch'd with treaſon : 
« Unlawful means doth make his lawful gain. 
He ſpeaks: moſt true, when he the moſt doth fain. 
Pardon the faults that have cſcap'd by me, » 
Againſt fair virtue, chaſtity, and thee : 
If Gods can their own excellence excel, 
It is in pard' ning mortals that rebel. 
When all thy trials are enroll'd by fame, 
And all thy ſex made glorious by thy name, 
Then I a captive ſhall be brought hereby 
T* adorn the triumph of thy chaſticy. 

I ſue not now thy paramour to be, 


I am 
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I am England's heir, I thinle chou wilt confeſs, Only I crave, hate er I did intend, 
Wert thou a Prince, I hope, I am no leſs, II In faithful love all happily may end. | 

But that thy birth doth make thy ſtock divine, Farewel, ſweet lady; ſo well may'ſt thou fare, 

Elſe durſt I boaſt my blood as good as thine : To equal joy with meaſure of my care: | 
Diſdain me not, nor take my love in ſcorn, | Thy virtues more than mortal tongue can tell; 
Whoſe brow a crown hereafter may adorn. | A thouſand-thouſand times farewel, farewel. 

But what 1 am, I call mine own no more, Wi 3 iT 


Take what thou wilt, and what thou wilt reſtore , 
ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE, HISTORY. 


(a) Rective theſe papers from thy woful Lord, who were indeed the actors; to wit, Ewan the Black Prince, 

BanpeLiLo, by whom this hiſtory was made famous, being an not ſo much of his complexion, as of the diſmal battels which he 

Italian, as it is the peoples cuſtom- in that clime, rather to fail | fought in France (in like ſenſe as we may ſay a b/act 4, for ſome 

ſometimes in the truth of circumſtance, that to forego the grace * cg Par, tho —— ſun * — any _ 

conceit : manner recians Counteſs Saliſbury, certain) was 

de o Aker ” 1 | , of whom the | of Prince Edward, ſo it is as certain, that many points now current 

nd i in the received ſtory can never hold together with likelihood of ſuch 
92 a | inforcement, had it not been ſhaded under the title of a King. 


thinking it to be a greater trial that a Counteſs ſhould be ſued unto ; 8 T* - 

by 111 than by the ſon of a King, and conſequently that the (8) 2 thou lett'ft down that tranſparent lid. 
bacur of ths chaſtity ſhould be the more, hath cauſed it to be Not that the lid is tranſparent ; for no part of the ſkin is tranſpa- 
generally taken ſo ; but, as by Polydere, Fabian, and Froiſard ap- rent; but for that the gem, which that cloſure is ſaid to contain, is 
pears, the contrary is true. Yet may BanptLLo be very well ex- tranſparent ; for otherwiſe how could the mind underſtand by the 
cuſed, as being a ſtranger, whoſe errors in the truth of our hiſtory | eye, ſhould not the images flide through the ſame, and iſh the 
are not ſo material, that they ſhould need an invective, leſt his wit | ſtage of the fancy? But this — to Opticks. The Latins call 
mould be defrauded of any part of his due, which were not leſs | the eye- lid ci/izm (I will not ſay of ce/axds) as the eye-brow fuper- 
were every part a fiction. Howbeit, leſt a common error ſhould | ci/ium, and the hair on the eye-lids þa/pebra, perhaps guod palpiter, 
prevail againſt a truth, theſe Epiſtles are conceived in thoſe perſons | all which have their diſtin and neceſſary uſes. 
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ALICE, Counteſs of SALISBURY, to the BLACK PRINCE. 
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n yet fain deny, Being a Prince, I blame you not to prove, 

Twirt hope and fear I doubtfully reply; = | The greater reaſon to obtain your love. 
A woman's weakneſs leſt I ſhould diſcover, | That greatneſs, which doth challenge no denial, 
Anſwering a Prince, and writing to a lover: The only teſt that doth allow my trial: 8 
And ſome ſay, love with reaſon doth diſpenſe, Epwarp ſo great, the greater were his fall. 
And wreſts our plain words to another ſenſe. And my offence in this were capital. | 
Think you not then, poor women had not need | «© To men is granted privilege to tempt, - 
Be well advis*d, to write what men ſhould read; ut in that charter women be exempt :- 
When being ſilent; but to move awry, | * | © Men win us not, except we give conſent, 

be | Doth often bring us into obloquy? I * Againſt ourſelves unleſs that we be bent. 

(i V «*« Whilſt in our hearts our ſecret thoughts abide, | « Who doth impute it as a fault to you? 

ai « Th invenom'd tongue of ſlander yet is ty'd; * | « You prove not falſe, except we be untrue ; 

| . „ But if once ſpoke, deliver*d up to fame, 1 It is your virtue, being men, to trie, 

* © In her report that often is to blame. And it is ours, by virtue to deny. 8 

Wo. About to write, but newly entring in, | * Your fault itſelf ſerves for the fault's excuſe, 

1 Methinks I end, ere I can well begin: * And makes it ours, though yours be the abuſe. 

bo When I would end, then ſomething makes me ſtay, | Beauty a beggar ? fie! it is too bad, bad 
| For thenamethinks 1 ſhould have more to ſay, - % When in ſelf ſufficiency is had: 

And ſome one thing remaineth in my breaſt, Not made a lure t' intice the wand'ring eye, 
For want of words that cannot be expreſt: I © But an attire t?/adorn our modeſty: 
What I would ſay, as ſaid to thee I feign, « If modeſty and women once do ſever, 
Then in thy perſon T reply again; / | © We may bil farewel'to our fame for ever. 
And in thy cauſe urge all that may effect, | Let Jonx and HY, Epwarn's inſt ance be, 
Then, what again mine honour muſt reſpecte. Mar IIA and fair Ros aon for me; 
O Lord! what ſundry paſſions do I trie, I Alke both woo'd, alike ſu'd to be won, 4 
To ſet that right, which is ſo much awry ? I Tv one by the father, the other by the ſonn 
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e ; 
And lays the fault OND. 
MaTILDA ate l whe 33 gov bl 1 
By her denial lays the fault on Jon u. 
„y cheſe we prove men dcceſfary ſtilſl, 
But wochen only principals of ill. 0 
« What praiſe is ours, bat «Alt out btb Et? 
« If they be lent, ſo much we be in debt; | 
&& Whilſt:our own Hotowrs we'outſelyes defend, 
rr what ever men prev: Rm 
eee — 
eue by force you win, 
«Yet on our, weakneſs Heilt returns the n. 
R vnn Prince who doch not Ewa no call? 
And ſhall I then. be. guilty of your fall? | 
Now God forbid; yet rather let me die, 
Than ſuch a ſin upon my foul ſhould lie. 
| 3 is great EDwW AA? —— ll 
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#d Þ in Fründe. 
Thus overcome, and + v4 with a glance? 
Is that great heart, that did aſpire ſo high, 
So ſoon tranſpierced with a woman's &ye-? - 
He that a King at Poictiers battle took, 
Himkelf led captive wich e wanton bebe, Ka, 
(a) Twice as a bride.to church I have Been led, Fe 
Twice have two Lords enjoy d my bridal bed; 
How can that beauty yet be undetr d, ** 
That years have waſted, e 2 
Or ſhould be thought fic for a Prince's ſtoc t, 
Of which two ſubjects were poſſeſt before? 
Leet Spain, let France, ALS wake WW” 
Their infant Queens for England's Doha 8 
That blood ſhould be much more than half divine, 
That ſhould be equal & F. way with thine : 0 
Yet, princely Ewan, though I thus fteprove you, k 
As mine own life ſo dearly do I love you, 7 * 
My noble huſband, which Io loved y you, 
That gentle Lord, that reverend Movvrabvt, 2 
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| By upright juſtice her my cauſe be try'd, - 
And be thou judge, if L not juſtly chide, 
| (#) Thar not my futtier's grave and teverend years, © 


Mine honour's ruin further to delay. 

{Have I not loyd. you ? let. the ina am... 
* That ſill preſerv d your honour* witty mine own. | 
Had your fond: will, your foul deſires: prevail'd, 
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Nay, 1 will tell, and I durſt almoſt ſwear, 
| Eomanp will bluſh, .1 when he bis fqule ſhall hear. 
"Judge now, chat time doth yourh's cee afſwage, 
And reaſon mildly quench the fire of rage: 
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by 
» 
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When on his knee he beg'd me with his tears, 
By no perſwaſions poſſibly could win, 
To free himſelf from prompting ine to ſin ; 
The woe for me my mother did abide,” + £ 
Whoſe ſute (but you) there's none could have 2 | 
Your luſtful rage, your tyranny could thay, .. — 
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When you by them my chaſtity aſſail'd; 


1 (Thoygtr this no way could a 


fFTrue virtue never yielded to aſſault:) 

ſidex} the\ill & you that hach beer fad. 
My parents ſin had to your charge been laid; 
(c And I have gain'd my liberty with ſhame, 


i To ſave my life, made, ſhipwrack of my name. 
; [þ11 Did-Raxhoreughignce, vail her tow'ring fanes 


thy bier enkigns bo the Northern plains ? 


—_ And thy trumpets Founding from thy tent, © 
l "Mine oft again ther 


hearty welcome ſent, 


. | Andhdid receive ghee as, my Soveraign lege, 


Coming to aid me, thus me to beſiege, 
No taiſe a foe:that but for treaſure came, 
Vo plant a foe, to take my honeſt name ; 
Under pretence to have remov'd the Scot, 
And would'ſt have won rhore tharf he could have ? 
That did-ingitt me, feady ſtil to ly, | 'S 
Bur thou lift ban y io y at): by 
0 modeſty, didſt thou not me reſtiain, 
| How could I chide' you in this angry vein! 

A Prince's name (Heay'n knows) N do not crave, © 
To have thoſe Honors Ew Ap” ſpouſe ſhould have: 


de. er mother's yaice Al Heaſe het babe To well,” 
As his did nine, of you to hear Him tell? 

I have made ſhory the hours thar time made long, 
And chain'd mine ears to bis moſt pleafing* tongue; 
My lips have waited on your praiſes worth, 17-08 
And fhatcht his Words, e Oy den wet 
When he had poke, and ſornerhitig by the way ne | 
Hath broke off thar lie was bott tö a,, 
1 kept in mind? where fam his ul be fel. ft ca 
Calling on him tHe rende 10 tel. (ED Ah 2; road 
Ot he would fig, How freer x Prince ir he! 
When 1 have prais* "tim 1 * 

- And to proceed," f Void intrent And W rg 
And yet to eaſe him, help to praiſe thee too. 
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Nor by ambitigus lures will I be braught, ol 
ln my chaſte heeaſt to harbour fuch's' thought, 
As to be worthy to be made à bride, * ow, 
A piece unfit for Princely owa gde 
Of all, the moſt unworthy of chat 

To wait on her that Thould cnjoy that place : 

| Bur if chat loye Price Ew ARD doth require 
Equal his virtues, ahd my chaſte defire # x 
If in be ſuch as we may juſtly vaunt, © 
4 Prince may ſue for, and a Lady grant: a. 
Ii ir be fuch as may ſuppreſs my wrong. | | 
That from Four vain unbridled youth harh ſprung ; 
That faith I ſend, which 1 from you receive: * 1 
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And muſt ſhe now exclaim againſt the wrong 
Offer'd by him, whom ſhe hath lov'd ſo long? 
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1 Tai ab T have to church beet lad. x1 
huſbands of which ſhe makes mention, objecting 
1 apt 


a> as being therefore not meet to be 

bateFelor Prince, were Sir Thomas HOLLAND 

Ea er and Sir William MounTacu, a 
Saliſbury. 


„ g&7 4 3 ate © # 


ff That not my fakes av A * { years, 


A thing incredible, that an Prince ſhould be ſo un ;uſt, to 
father's means-for the — — the daug hter's 2 25 
ſo the hit im being ſo honou 
man of ſo «fort : 1 I would have ber 


to be Jaws the da of Enwone Karl of Kent, uncle | 
to EKU wand the third, beheaded in the Aren of Mer 


chat dangerous uſpirer. 
10 And I have gain'd my liberty with Game, 


ka | 


4 2 
1 
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moved. Here Grit the/Prigce' ſaw be, e 
Eee er ſatisfy 


io 1 


1 
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but By her moſt praiſe-worthy con ſhe converted 
1 ** true 
of her admired, virtue. e f , P53 
| Omen eee, jo 
; Left any thing be r 
MEE AY uttered Wy 
42 whoſe name is ſaid to been E 1209: but that being rejeR- 
ed, as a name 


n among, us, Fxor3ard is rather . 
who calleth her At ick. Pol Font cohtrariwiſe,” as before & 
clared, ö her 52 Ke by to 9 2 fog | 
wand dying young ICHARD eco 
though (as he ſaithy the was divorced — 11. — 


n t — 


Words iſſue forth, to find my grief ſome way, 
Tears overtake them, and do bid them ſtay ;  - 
Thus whilſt one ſtrives to keep the other back, | 
Both once too forward, ſoon are both too ſlack. 
(a) If fatal Pomfrex hath in former time 
Nouriſh'd the grief of that unnatural clune, 
Thither I ſend my ſorrows to be fed ; Þ | 
Than where firſt born, where fitter to be bred? 


They unto France be aliens and unknown, 915 


5 
£2 


England from hex, doth challenge theſe her own. 
They ſay, all miſchief cometh from the North ; 
It is too true, my fall doth fee it forth : 

But why ſhould I thus limit grief a place, _ 

When all the world is fill'd with our diſgrace? 

And we in bonds thus Reriving to contain it, | 

The more Fa e 
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0 But that exccly of joy my ſenſe bereav'd 
So much, my ſight had never been deceiv'd. | 


| And jealous of her cunning, brake the mould, 
] | When the in hap pod dann the e 
: I Ee or heretofore hath been, 


[ſent over into Flanders Ewa 
8 — — Eg 
— in which, he Lord being abſent, the Counteſs by the Scots \ſucceeded Prince — 
was beſieged : who , by amino te Ln rm, wee 10 enn 50 
: Y L £4245} ain 
Fo — ——̃— —-¼ — — F rr Fry 
Queen ISABEL to RICHARD the h 
NMI. f W zA! 
"ks Nn Fr Wa yr f 
Ri chAxp the Second, wrongfully depord 1 05 
By HexnavaDuke of H tford, eee, 12 . oH 
| cxialq dal DO ISABEL the Queen, > be! USmiH 
D the neglefted King. "pho being th»... r 
g His diſ-mveſting, and diſaſterous c S 
Tx To CHARLES r father d again f 7 France, 1 We 
W Where for Ber uſband griev'd and _ Nn aud wok 
a this Epiſtle to King RI AND — * I 
* | By whlolvenken bv her row doth deſety," ad lord! 10 
W — * reply. 2 who 212] oil it 10 
aa 1, i (0) Oh, ner py hat er, 
.. And in my glaſs oft call them faithleſs ſpies! wi | 
My tunes with ſighs yet ever mixt among, prepara for Rienaap) that unwares did look | 
A doleful burthen to a heavy ſong: Upon that traitor Haar BULLEWBROOK : 5 


1 
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Oh, how unlike to my lov'd Lord was he, 
Whom raſhly I (ſweet Ricnand) took for uu 


6 I might have ſeen, the courſer's ſelf did lack 
| That Princely rider to beſtride his back 3 
| He chat ſince nature her great work began. 


* re. * 


She only made the mirrour of a mann, 
That when ſhe meant to form ſome marchleſs bad,” 
Still for a pattern took ſome part of him, | 


.- 
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( Wherein. great N ORFOLK'S forward courſe * ſtay'd, 


| | To prove the * nd 893 lay'd, 
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When (with ſtern fury) both theſe Dukees enrag'd,, - (5) Againſt rhe fach unto our crown's true ber, 
Their warlike gloves at Coventty engag d, . | Their — Epmonp MorRTIMER,, 

When firſt thou didſt repeal thy former grant. When to England came, a world of eyes, 
Seal'd to brave Mowaray as thy combatant ! - | Like ſtars, attended on my fair ariſe, - 

From his unnumber*d hours let Time divide it, Which now (alas!) like angry planets frown, 

Leſt in his minutes he, ſhould hap to hide it; q Apd apy all ery + before my going, don. 

Yet on his brow continually to bear it, The ſmooth-fac'd air did on my coming ſmile, 

That when it comes, all other hours may fear it, But I with ſtorms am driven to exile : 

And all ill-boding planets, by.conſent, - + Da Botn.cnmions dorn'd we jhun how fart, - 

In ir may hold their dreadful parfiament: P | Fearing two forrows ſhould poſſely one heart, 

Be it in Heay'n's decrees enrolled thus, Io add to ouraffliction, to deny + | 

Black, diſmal, fatal, inauſpicious.. | : That one poor comfort left our miſery. = 
Proud Hzz rronp then in height of all his pride, He had before divorc'd thy crown and there, 


eee : Which might ſuffice, and” not n be ine'y 


AM? never had ſrom baniſhment retir d, DI ne 4, 

The fatal brand wherewith our Troy was fir d. [To part us in this miſcrable ſtate, "5 
(d) Oh! why did Cars relieve bis needy. tate? (i) Oh, would Auux atx had ſunk, when he betray d 
A vagabond and ſtraggling runnagate; The plot, which once that noble Abbot laid! 

And in his court with grace did entertain pueden he infiing'd the-oarh whichybe'firſt took; 


Who with a thouſand mothers curſes went, And been the ratiſom of our friends dear blood, 
Mark'd with the brand of ten years baniſhment ? | Untimely loſt, and for the. carth too good! 
(e) When thou to Irclan1 took'ſt thy laſt fare wel, And we untimely do bewail their ſtate, 


That vagrant exile, that vile bloody Caix, PR | 5 thy revenge on perjur d BUuLLEx BROOK, 


Millions of knees upon the pavements fell, 2 They gone too ſuon, and we remain too late | 

And ev'ry where, th* applauding echocs ring 121 And though'With tears I from my Lord depart, 
The joyful ſhouts that did ſalute a King. This curſe on Hk Trou p fall, to eaſe my heart: 
Thy parting hence, the pomp that did adorn, . f che foul breach of a chaſte tupyial belt | 
Was vanquiſh'd quite when as thou didſt return; May bring a cutſe, my curſe light on his head: 

Who to my Lord one look vouchſaf d to lend? If murther's guilt with blood may deeply ſtain, 


Then, all roo few on HzkxTrorD' to attend. t) Gazean, ScxooP, and Bos zi dye his fault in grain: 
« Princes (like ſuns) be evermore in igt. 15 perjury may Heaven's pure gates debar. 
«4 All ſee the clouds betwixt them and their light: Damn'd be the oath he made at Doncaſter: 

66 Yet they which lighten all down from heir ſkies, If che depoſing of a.lawful King. 


Ser not the clouds offending others eyes, | Thy curſe condemn him, if bo other ding: N 
* And denn their oon Ade is dat d of d. | lf theſe diſzoyn'd,. for vengeance cannot call, 
When all expect clear changes by their fall. Let them united ſtrongly curſe him all. 


What colour. ſeems to ſhadow HzrxTrord's claim, | And for the PERI ES, Heav'n may hear my pray'r, 
Wien law and right his father's hopes do mam? That BuLLexBro0K; now plac'd in RichaAxb's chair, 


Y Afﬀirm'd by church-men (which ſhould bear po | Such cauſe of woe to their proud wives may be, 
That Jou of Gaunt was illegitimidte 5'/ - hate) } As thoſe rebellious Lords have been to me 
Whom his. ceputed mother's tongue did ſpot, And that coy Dame, which now controlleth all, 
By a baſe Flemmiſh, boor to be begoet: J] And in her pomp ti iumpheth in my fall. 
Whom Er wa v's eaglets mortally did ſhun, I For her great Lord may water her ſad eyne, 
Daring with them to gaze againſt the ſunk(; ] Þ] With as ſalt tears, as | have done for mine: 
Where lawful right and conqueſt doth, allow , | It) And mou for H NY Horsrun her dear ſon, 


A triple crown on Ricuaro' s Prinecly brow; As I for my dear Monx iu R have done: 

Three Kingly lions bears his bloody field, And as I am, ſo ſuccourleſs be ſent, 

(x). No batard's ark doth bids his conmtring thicd: Laſtly to taſte, perpexual,baniſhmens! 

Never durſt he attempt our hapleſs ſhore, Ihen loſe thy care, when, firſt thy crown was loſt, 


Nor ſet his foot. on. fatal Ravenſpore z,. {Sell it f dearly, for u dearly colt; 

Nor durſt his Quggjng bulls approach the rand, And ſich « dud of libeny deprive thee, 

Nor ſtoop a top as ſignal to the lands '| Burying thy hope, let nothing elſe out-live thee. 

Had not the Pzrcies: promie'd aid $0. bring. An But hard (God knows) with ſorrow doth. it go, 
- Againſt their oath unto their lawful King, When woe becomes a comforter to woes 


— — — 2 5 
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Yet much (methinks) of comfort I could ſa, J © Grief to itſelf moſt dreadſul doth appear, 

If from my heart ſome fears were rid a-wF ß; J And never yet was ſorrow void of 3 

Something there is, that danger ſtill doth ſhow, But yet in death doth ſorrow hope the beft; , 

But what it is, that ere arr dotl know. | | And, Ricnanyy acme wiſh — det. 
AULA 4191 7 


ANNOTATIONS of che EHRONICUE' wieronys _ 


| 


(a) If fatal Pomfret hath in former time. © | | (8) No baftartti * doth Blot bis congu*ting icld.” 
Pomfret caftle, ever a fatal place to the . Shewing the true and indubitate n ab 


moſt ominous to the blood of PLAwTAGENET, night unto the crown of Kagland, OE ILAN 
| blot or difference. 


(4) 0b, hea even yet I hate thiſe wretched rye”, | | n Ti ri $ ol 
Ard in my glaſs, We. | " (7) poi * faith unto the crown 's « tra "5 
When ButLsnpno00x returned to London from the Weſk, bring. r valiant kinſman, &c. 
ing R1cnage a priſoner with him; the ,/ who little knew Epmonp Moartuss Earl of March, ſon of Earl Roca Mos- 
her huſband's hard ſucceſs, ſtayed to behold hi coming in, little think- Iran, who was ſon to Lady PII ir, daughter to LioxsL 
ing to have ſeen her h thus — * foe : and | of Clarence, the third ſon to K. — which Ko- 


now ſeemed to hate her that ſo much graced. her mortal xoxnD (King Ricuarp was proclaimed heir 
enemy. — ja t to. the Frcs ehe 1 2 nl this Lord 


" (4) Whe a. 16 8 3 ö 
c rein great Noxrolx / forward courſe was ftai 
She remembreth the meeting of the two Dukes of Hertford and || 0 9. 161d Aegis bad funk, aber 2 


Norfolk at Coventry, urging the juſtneſs of Mownnar's quarrel |' The plot, which once rhe moble Abbot a. D av / 


ainſt the Duke of Hertford, and the faithful aſſurance of his] The Abbot of Weſtminſter had plotted” the death of Ha x- 
victory. ax. to have been done at a tilt at Oxford: of which edera 


there was Joun HouLtand Duke of Exeter, Tuchas Hoe 


{4} Oh! why did Pogo 8 bis nent lens / | Duke of , the Duke of Aumerle, MounTacuTts Earl 
A waga of Saliſbury, Srex52n Earl of Gloceſter, the Biſhop of Carlile, and 


Cranes the French Wer her father, received the Duke of Sir Tnouas BLunr; theſe all had bound themſelves one to ao- 


Hertford into his court, and relieved him in France, being ſo near- _— —_— to perform it, but 1 2 betrayed V the Duke 
ly allied as couſin 1— to King Ricuand his ſon-in-law ; which | © * 


he did fi „ li thinking ſhould after return 1 77 
land, and ipoſlehs King — the crown. | _ my (4) Scxoor, Guzen, and Bush dye bis fault in grain. 
3 towards the caftle of Flint,” where K. Weng 


(e) Whew thew to lreland took ft thy la fare. Scxoor, Gran, and BVsuv to be ths bine 
King Rien ub made a voyage with his army into Ireland again fol, as vile 8 ho had fodced the King 
kur and wicked 


1 
+ 
'S 


Ons. and Macxmwvr, who rebelled : at What time II | 
PP nn 5 


(/) . when Ayu ge (<ubich fbould bear mo hate) ] After Hxxvax' s exile; at his return into England, ke took his 
on of Gaunt was illagitimate. oath at Doncaſter the ſacrament, not to claim the crown gr 
I dy os Debian of Liveter to 


Wirtin Wiek au in the uarrel betwixt Joun of Gaunt, : [kingdom of En Se... | > 
—_— $4. Fe and malice fa it Jour of G re- pF and the right of his wife. 211 11 
ported, t to him on her death · bed, bein K * 
then her C that Joux of Gaunt was the ſon of a qo | (m) 4nd mourr for Haney Horszrvs ber dear Jer. 
and that ſhe was brought to bed of a woman - child at Gaunt, which - As I for my, Se.. 
was ſmothered in the cradle by miſchance, and that ſhe obtained this | This was the brave couragious Hzxs y Hoxerv that Annes 
child of a poor woman, making the King believe AG Ber Oven, ſo many — againſt the Scots: which after falling out right 
greatly fearing his diſpleaſure. Fox. 1 Albaz. . I with the curſe of LES 2 by Haven uu. bar- 

tle at Shrewsbury. 
| 
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RICHARD the Second to Queen ISABEL. 


# | 
: 


Wia What I have bers dork rene bas 
That it ſhould write, which never could command ?| No words fo woful, as, I was @ Rn. 
This lawleſs life, which firſt procut d my hate; 
(a) This tongue, which then renoune'd my regal flate ; 
This abject ſoul of mine, conſerting to it; Kun Z 
This hand, that was the inſtrument to do it; 
All theſe be witneſs, that I'now den 


All Princely types, all Kingly fov*reignty. 


A kingdom's greatneſs think how he ſhoald ſway, 
That wholeſom counſel never could obe: 
Ill this rude hand did guide a ſcepter then, 
Worſe now (I fear me) it will rule a pen. | 
How ſhall I call my felf, or by what name, 
To make thee know from whence theſe letters came? 


Not from thy Huſband, for my hateful life | Didſt thou for my ſake leave thy father's court," | 
Makes thee a widow, being yet a wife : | Thy famous country and thy Princely port. 
Nor from a King, that title I have loſt, And undertook'ſt to travel dang rous ways 
Now of that ae aden BvLLenbooK ny boaſt [ Driven by aukward winds and' boiſt'rous ſeas? — ,, 


(6) And 


4 


Each hour a day, morn, noontide, and a ſet, 
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(b) And leſt'ſt great Bous son, fos thy love to me, 


Who ſu'd in marriage to be link d to thee, 


Off ring for dow r the countries neighb ring nigh, 

Of fruitful Almain and rich Burgundy ? | 

Didft thou all this, that England ſhould receive thee, 

To miſerable baniſhment to leave thee ? 

And in my down-fall and my fortune's wrack, 

Thus to thy country to convey thee back ? 
When quiet ſleep (the heavy heart's relief) 

Hath reſted ſorrow, ſomewhat leſs'ned grief, 

My paſſed greatneſs into mind I call, 

And think this while I dreamed of my fall : 

With this conceit my ſorrows I beguile, 

That my fair Queen is but withdrawn a while, 

And my attendants in ſome chamber by, 

As in the height of my proſperity. 

Calling aloud, and aſking who is there ? 


th... 


Tube echo anſw'ring, tells me, Woe is there; 
And when mine arms would gladly thee enfold, 


I clip the pillow, and the place is cold: 


Which when my waking eyes preciſely view, 
»Tis a true token, that it is too true. 


As many minutes as in che hours there be, 
So many hours each minute ſeems to me ; 


Each day a year, with miſeries compleat ; 
A winter, ſpring-time, ſummer, and a fall, 


All ſeaſons varying, but unſeaſon d all 
In endleſs woe my thread of life thus wears, 


In minutes, hours, days, months, to ling' ring years. 


Who from the bud ſtill boſſomed ſo fair, 

As all might judge what fruit it meant to bear: 

But I his graft, of ev'ry weed o'ergrown, 

And from our kind, as refuſe forth am thrown. 

We from our grandſire ſtood in one degree, 

(hb) But after EDowanb, Jon the young'ſt of three. 
Might Princely WAL xs beget a fon fo baſe, 

That to GavnT's iſſue ſhould give Sovereign place? 
(i) He that from France brought Joux his pris*ner home, 
As thoſe great Ca$ars did their ſpoils to Rome, 
(k) Whoſe name, obtained by his fatal hand, 
Was ever fearful to that conquer'd land : 

His fame increaſing, purchas'd in thoſe wars, 
Can ſcarcely now be bounded with the ſtars ; 
With him is valour from the baſe world fled, 
(Or here in me it is extinguiſhed) 

Who for his virtue, and his conqueſts ſake, 
Poſterity a demy-god ſhall make 

And judge, this vile and abject ſpirit of mine, 
Could not proceed from temper ſo divine. 

What earthly humour, or what vulgar eye 
Can look ſo low, as on our miſery ? 

When BuLtzxnROOK is mounted to our throne, 
And makes that his, which we bur call'd our own: 


Into our councils he himſelf intrudes, 

And who but Heway with the multitudes ? 

His power degrades, his dreadful frown diſgraceth, 

* Ile throws chem down whom our advancement placeth 3 
© | As my diſable and unworthy hand 


Never had power, belonging to command. 


They praiſe the ſummer, that enjoy the ſouth, | xx. treads our ſacred tables in the duſt, 


Pomfret is cloſed in the North's cold mouth; 


There pleaſant ſummer dwelleth all the year, 
Froſt-ſtarved winter doth inhabit here: 

A place wherein deſpair may fitly dwell, 

Sorrow beſt ſuting with a cloudy cell. 

(e) When HZRTror RD had his judgment of exile, 
Saw I the people's murmuring the while | 
Th uncertain commons touch'd with inward care, | 
As though his ſorrows mutually they bare: 
Fond women, and ſcarce- ſpeaking children mourn, | 


* 


Be wail his parting, wiſhing his return. 


(d) That I was forc'd t'abridge his baniſh*'d years, 
When they bedew'd his foot- ſteps with their tears; Y 
Yet by example could not learn to know. 
To what his greatneſs by their love 8 | 
(e) But Hex boaſts of our atchievements done, 
Bearing the trophies our great fathers. won; 
And all the ſtory of our famous war, | 
Muſt grace the annals of great LAN AST ER. 
. (f) Seven goodly ſcions in their ſpring did flouriſh, 
Which one ſelf-root brought forth, one ſtock did nouriſh, 


(4) Evwanrv, the top-branch of that golden tree, 6 


Nature r 


(7) And proves our acts of parliament unjuſt; 


| As though he hatcd that it ſhould be ſaid, 


That ſuch a law by Ricyarp once was made: 
Whilſt I depreſt before his greatneſs, lic 

Under: the weight of hate and infamy. 

My back, a foot-ſtool BuLLznar ook to raiſe, 
My looſneſs mock' d, and hateful by his Praiſe, 
Out- live mine honor, bury my eſtate, 


And leave myſelf nouzht, but my people's hate. 


Sweet Queen, I'll cake all counſel thou canſt give, 
So that thou bid'ſt me neither hope nor live: 


« Succour that comes, when ill hath done his worſt, 


But ſharpens grief, to make us more accurſt. 


+ © | Comfort is now unpleaſing to mine car, 
\ | Paſt cure, paſt care, my bed become my biet 


Since now misfortune humbleth us ſo long, 


© | Till heaven be grown unmindful of our wrong; 


Yet it forbid 'my wrongs ſhould ever die, 
But ſtill remember*d to poſterity : 
And let the crown be fatal that he wears, 
And ever wet with woful mother's tears, 
Thy curſe on Pixxcy angry Heavens prevent, 


I Who have not one curſe left, on him unſpent, 


Dad To 


/ 
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To ſcourge the world, now- borrowing of my ſtore, | Age ſtealeth on, whilit thou complaineſt thus, 


As rich of woes, as I a King am poor, 
Then ceaſe (dear Queen) my ſorrows to bewail, 
My wound's too great for pity now to heal, 


# 
- 


* 


My griefs be mortal and infettious : © / 
Yet better fortunes thy fair youth may try, 
That follow thee, which ſtill from me do fly. 


ANNOTATIONS on the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


(a) Thi: tengue, which then revounc'd my regal fete. 

Ricnarp the Second, at the reſignation of the crown to the 
Duke of Hertford in the tower of London, delivering the ſame 
with his own hand, there c his diſability to govern, utterly 
renouncing all Kingly authority. 


. 


(6b) AA great Bous on, for thy love to me. 


Before the Princeſs ISA BET was married to the King, Lzwis 
Duke of Bourbon ſued to have had her in marriage ; which was 
thought he had obtained, if this motion had not f: out in the 
mean time. This Duke of Bourbon ſued again to have received her at 
her coming into France, after the impriſonment of King Ricnanp; 
but King CHArLEs her father then croſſed him, as before, and 
gave her to CnarLEs, ſon to the Duke of Orleans. 


(c) When Hu aTPORD had his judgement of exile. 


When the combate ſhould have been at Coventry, betwixt Hzx- 
xy Duke of Hertford, and Thomas Duke of Norfolk (where 
Hertſord was adjudged to baniſhment for ten years) the Comm ons 
— lamented; ſo greatly was he ever favoured of the 
Peepie. | 


(4) Then being forc'd tabridge bis hani years. 
When the Duke came to take his leave of the King, being then 
at Eltham, the King, to pleaſe the Commons, rather than for any 
love he bare to Herttord, repealed four years of his baniſhmlent. 


(e) But Henry boaſts of our atchirvements dhe. 


. 


Earl of Derby, then created 
the Duke, Joun his father was Duke of Lancaſter and Hertford, 


| 


1 Lroxet Duke of 


N 
ö 


(/) Seven geodly feim in their ſpring did fr. 


Eoward the Third had ſeven ſons: Epwarp Prince of Wales, 
after called the Blacks Prix: William of Hatfield, the ſecond : 
Clarence, the third: Joux of Gaunt Duke of 
„Duke of York, the 


Lancaſter, the fourth: Epmonp of 


fifth: THomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Gloceſter, the fixth:'Witi- 


am of Windſor, the ſeventh. | 


(g) Eoward, the top-branch of that golden tree. | 6 
Truly boaſting himſelf to be the eldeſt fon of Ebwanp the 


Back Prince. 


(hb) Yet after EDwand, Jonn the young'ft of three. 
As diſabling Hznavy ButuanaroOx, being but the ſon of 7 
fourth brother: WiLLiam and LionsL Tru Ser before Jens of 


Gaunt. 


(i) He that from France brought Joux his pris ner home, + 
Epwarp the BLack Princes taking Joun King of France pri- 
if at the battle of Poi im i 
(k) Wheſe name, atchieved by his fatal band. « RY” 


Called the Brack Prince, not ſo much of his —_ 
of the famous battles he fought ; as is ſhewed before in the gloſs 


upon the Epiſtle of EDWARD to the Counteſs of Saliſbury. 
Hzwny, the eldeſt ſon of Joun Duke of Lancaſter, at the firſt 
eof Hertford ; after the death of |. 


(4) And proves our a of Parliament unjuſt. 


In the next Parliament after Ricyarp's 1 of the 


Earl of Darby, Leiceſter, and Lincoln; and after he had obtained | crown, Haus v cauſedto be annihilated all the laws made in the Par- 


the crown, was called by the name of BulLsxnraox, which is a | liament called the wicked Parliament, held in the twentieth year 


town in Lincolnſhire ; as uſually all the Kings of England bare the! of King Ricnaxy's reign. 


. 
, * 
| — —— 


MC 


Queen CATHARINE to OWEN TUDO K. 


” * —_ TR” 


/ 


The AzGUMENT. 


HxxRV the Fifth, that only man of men, | 
Too ſoon deceaſed ; bright Queen CATH'RINE then, 
(HENRY the Sixth, ber ſon, of tender years, 
Fortune ſo ſtrangely her ꝗ fection fleers, 


That among/t many, call'd one day to dance 
Before the King and her, this Heir of France, 
And England's dowager, ber eye taken had 


By Owen TuDoR, @ brave youthful lad, | 
One of her wardrobe, and from Wales deſcended : 


She, the great 


that was to him intended, 


To let him know, this letfer doth deviſe, ; 410 
Leſt that the greatneſs of the 33 £ | 

| Should hap to daunt him; but. be, by kind, 
Shew'd ber, his love was anſw'ring io ber mind. 


JEM not a Princeſs* worth-impeach'd hereby, 
That Love thus triumphs over Majeſty ; 
Nor think leſs virtue in this royal hand, | 
That it intreats, and wonted to command : 

For in this fort though humbly now it woo, = 


Proceeds from frailty rather judge it fate, | 
Arcipzs ne'cr more fit for war's ſtern ſhock, © 

Than when with women ſpinning at the rock; 

Never leſs clouds did Pnoxzus' glory dim, 


The day hath been, thou would'ſt have kneel'd unto, Than in a clown's ſhape when he covered him : 


Jovz's 
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Jove's great command was never more obey d, 
Than when a Satyr's antic K parts he play d. 

He was thy King, who ſu'd far love to me; 
And ſhe is Queen, who ſues for love to thee. 
When Heznzxy was, my love was only his; 

But by his death, it Qwen Tupon's is. 

My love to Owen, him my Hexzr giveth ; 

My love to Hexgy, in my Owen liveth. 
Henry woo'd me, whilſt wars did yet increaſe, 
I woo my Tupor in ſweet calms of peace: 

To force affection, he did conqueſt prove; 

I come with gentle arguments of love. 

(a) Incamp'd at Melans, in war's hot alarms, 

Firſt aw I Hexxy clad in Princely arms : 

At pleaſant Windſor, firſt theſe eyes of mine 
My Tuo judg'd, for wit and ſhape, divine: 
Henxy abroad, with puiſſance and with force; 
Tupor at home, with courtſhip and diſcourſe : 
He then, thou now, I hardly can judge whether, 
Did like me beſt, PLAN TACENET or TreTHER ; 
A march, a meaſure, battle, or a dance, 

A courtly rapier, or a conqu' ring lance. 

His Princely bed hath ftrength'ned my renown, 
() And on my temples ſet a double crown, 
Which glorious wreath (as Hewsy's lawful heir) 
Hexxy the ſixth upon his brow doth bear. 

(e) At Troy in Champain he did firft enjoy 

My bridal rites, to England brought from Troy ; 
In England now that honour thou ſhalt have, 
Which, once in Champain famous Hay: gave. 

F ſeck not wealth, three kingdoms in my power: 

If theſe ſuffice not, where ſhall be my dower ? 
Sad diſcontent may ever follow her, 

Which doth baſe pelf before true love prefer: 

If titles ſtill could our affections tye, 

What is ſo great, but Majeſty might buy? 

As I ſeek thee, ſo Kings do me deſire; 

To what they would, thou caſily may'ſt aſpire. 
That ſacred fire once warm'd my heart before, 
The fuel fit, the flame is now the more: 

And meatis to quench it J in vain do prove, | 
«© We may hide treaſure, but not hide our love: 
And ſince it is thy fortune thus to gain it, 

It were too late, nor will I now reſtrain it. 

(d) Nor theſe, great titles vainly will I bring, 
Wife, daughter, mother, ſiſter to a King, 

Of grandſire, father, huſband, ſon and brother, 
More thou alone to me than all theſe other. 

(e) Nor fear, my Tupos, that this love of mine 
Should wrong the GaunT-born great Lancaſtrian line, 
(f) Or make the Engliſh blood, the Sun or Moon, 
Repine at Lorain, Boux BON, ALANSON ; 

Nor do I think there is ſuch different odds, 

They ſhould alone be number'd with the Gods : 


| 


= * 


4 
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Of Canus* earthly iſſue reck” ning us, 

And they from Jovs,. Mars, NzyTyuNs, ol us; 
Of great LaTox 4's offspring only they, 

And we the brats of wotul Nionx. 

Our famous grandſires (as their own) beſtrid 

That horſe of fame, that God-begorten ſeed, 
Whaſe bounding hoof plow'd that Beotian ſpring, 
Where thoſe ſweet maids of memory do ling. 

I claim not all from HEN RV, but as well 

To be the child of CANLEs and Is ABE! 

Nor can I think. from whence their grief ſhould grow, 
That by this match they be diſparag'd ſo. 

gz) When Joux and Loxncosnaxs's iſſue were affy'd, 
And to the Kings of Wales in wedlock ty'd, 
Shewing the greatneſs of your blood thereby, 

Your race and royal conſanguinity : 

And Wales, as well as haughty England boaſts, 

( Of Camilot, and all her Pentecoſts, 

To have precedence in PND Acon's race, 

At Arnun's table challenging the place. 

If by the often conqueſt of your land, 


| They boaſt the ſpoils of their victorious hand; 


If theſe our ancient chronicles be true, 
They altogether are not free from you. 


| (© When bloody Rvyvs fought your utter ſack, 


Twice ent'ring Wales, yet twice was beaten back : 
When famous Cambria waſh'd her in the flood, 
Made by th' effuſion of the Engliſh blood; 

(&) And oft return'd with glorious victory, 
From Wor'ſter, Her'ford, Cheſter, Shrewſbory 
; Whoſe pow'r in ev*ry conqueſt fo prevails, 


As once expuls'd the Engliſh out of Wales. 
Although my beauty made my country's peace, 
And at my bridal former broils did ceaſe; 

More than his pow'r had not his perſon been, 


had not come to England as a Queen. 


Nor took I HNA to ſupply my want, 

Becauſe in France that time my choice was ſcant, 
When it had robb'd all Chriſtendom of men, 

And England's flow'r remain'd amongſt us then: 
GLros'TER, whoſe councils (NesTor-like) aſſiſt; 
Couragious BeproRD, that great martialiſt; 
CLaRENCE, for virtue honour'd of his foes ; 

And Yorx, whoſe fame yet daily greater grows; 
Warwick, the pride of Nevi1's haughty race; 
Great Sa11sBury, ſo fear'd in cvery place; 

That valiant Pool., whom no atchievement dares ; 
And Vere, fo famous in the Iriſh wars; 

Who, though my ſelf ſo great a Prince were born, 
The worſt of theſe my equal need not ſcorn : 
But Henzy's rare perfections, and his parts, 

As conqu”ring kingdoms, ſo he conquer'd hearts; 
As chaſte was I to him as Queen might be, 


ba freed from him, my chaſte love vow'd to thee. 
Beauty 
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Beauty doth fetch all favour from thy face, DK Tie, AAR ca be 
All perfect courtſhip reſteth in thy grace: As kind in love, as can the mean'ſt degree 
If thou diſcourſe, thy lips ſuch accents break, And the imbraces of a Queen as true "Io 
As Love a ſpirit forth of thee ſeem'd to ſpeak. As theirs, which think them much advanc'd by 
The Britiſh language, which our vowels wants, When in our greatneſs, our affections crave 
And jars ſo much upon harſh conſonants, | Thoſe ſecret joys that other women have: 
Comes with ſuch grace from thy mellifluous tongue, | So I (a Queen) be ſovereign in my choice, 
As do the ſweet notes of a well-ſet ſong, Let others fawn upon the publick voice; 
And runs as ſmoothly from thoſe lips of thine, Or what (by this) can ever hap to thee, 
As the pure Tuſcan from the Florentine ; | Light, in reſpect to be belov'd of me? 
Leaving ſuch ſeaſon'd ſweetneſs in the ear, Let peeviſh worldlings prate of right and wrong, 
That the voice paſt, yet till the ſound is there: Leave plaints and pleas to whom they do belong; 
In Nisus' Tower, as when AyoLLo lay, | Let old men ſpeak of chances and events, ; 
And on his.golden viol us'd to play ; And lawyers talk of titles and deſcents ; 
Where ſenſeleſs ſtones were with ſuch muſick drown'd, | Leave fond reports to ſuch as ſtories tell, 
As many years they did retain the found. And covenants to thoſe that buy and fell : 

Let not the beams, that greatneſs doth reflect, Love, my ſweet Tupor, that becomes thee beſt, 
Amaze thy hopes with timorous reſpect; And to our good ſucceſs refer the reſt. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


{a) Fins at Milans, in war's hot alarms, . | Alluding the greatneſs of the Engliſh line to Puœsus and Pxcene, 
irft, Oe. ; . 
Near unto Melans, u the river of Seyne, was the appointed ſcorn to be joyned wich any earthly progeny : yet with all, boaſting 
place of parly -hetween the two Kings of England and France z to the blood France, as not inferior to theirs. And with this 
which place Isavzt the Queen of France, and the Duke of Bur- followeth on the hiſtory of the ſtrife betwirt 2 the race of 
eaven 


in b t the young Princeſs CaTHarine,' where King Hava r Capmus, whoſe iſſue was afflicted by the wrath of The 
1 | 1 children of N1on lain; for which the woful mother became a rock, 


| guſhing forth continually a fountain of tears. 
(b) Ad on my temples fat a double crown, . 


Hznxy the fiſth, and Queen CaTHarinE, were taken as Ki (s) ben Joux and Lonazmanxs' iſſue were aff'd. 
and Queen of France ; and during the life of CMABELEs the Fre LuzwWIIIIW or LOL ay JoxwiTH, married Joan to 
King, Hzway was called King of England, and heir of France: Eing Jonn, a moſt beatuiful . Some authors affirm that ſhe 
and after the death of Henay g fifth, Hina the fixth his ſon | was baſe-born, LugwELLIN ar GAY irn married ELzanos, daugh- 
then being very young, was crowned at Paris, as true and lawful | ter to Stwon MonyorT Earl of Leiceſter, and couſin to EDM] AD 
King of 1 and France. , LoxcsKANKs ; both Which LuzweLLing were Princes of Wales. 


(c) At Trey in Champain he did firſt injoy. (h) Of Camilot, and all ber Pentecofts, 
Troy in Champain was the place where that victorious King Henzy | as have precedence, fc. 
the fifth married the princeſs CaTHArINE, in the preſence of the | Camilot the ancient palace of King Axrnus, to which place all 


chief nobility of the realms of England and France. the Knights of that famous order yearly repaired at Pentecoſt, ac- 

_ | cording to the law of the table: and moſt of the famous home-born 

(4) Nor thiſe great titles wvainly will T bring, Knights were of that country, as to this day is perceived by their 
Wife, daughter, mother, &c. {\ ancient monuments, " 


Few Queens of England or France were ever more princely allied | 1 | 
than A as 1 been noted by 2 | (i) When bloody Rur us fought your utter ſack. 
| | Noting the ill ſucceſs which WILLIAM Ruyvus had in two voyages 


(ec) Nor ſcar, my Topos, that this lowe of mine he made into Wales; in which a number of his chief Nobility were 


Shou'd wvrong the GAUux r- er, Ce Alain. ] q | 
Noting the deſcent of Hzxxy her huſband from Jory Duke of | 
Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Epwary the third; which Duke Jou (4) And oft return d with glorious victory. 
was ſiruamed Gaunt, of the city of Gaunt in Flanders where he was Noting the divers and 6 enden that the Welch men 
* made into England in the time of Rurus, Joux, Hxsax the ſe- 


{F) Or make the Eg bleed, the Sun and Moon, Cond, ard LoNGSHANKS, 


e., L.. 
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OWEN TUDOR to Queen CATHARINE 


Hen firſt mine eyes beheld your princely name, 


As in exceſs of joy, I had forgot, 

Whether I ſaw it, or I ſaw it not: 

My panting heart doth bid mine eyes proceed, 

My dazzled eyes invite my tongue to read, 

Which wanting their direction, dully miſt it: 
My lips, which ſhould have ſpoke, were dumb and 
And left the paper in my trembling hand. [kiſt it, 
When all my ſenſes did amazed ſtand : 
Evervas a mother coming to her child, 

Which from her preſence hath been long exil'd, 
With gentle arms his tender neck doth ſtrain, 
Now kiſſing it, now clipping it again; 

And yet exceſlive joy deludes her fo, 

As ſtill ſhe doubts, if this be hers, or no. 

At length awaken'd from this pleaſing dream, 

When paſſion ſomewhat left to be extreme, 

My longing eyes with their fair object meet, 

Where ev'ry letter's pleaſing, each word ſweet. 
It was not HENRY s conqueſts, nor his court, 

That had the power to win me by report ; 

Nor was his dreadful terror-ſtriking name, a 

The cauſe that I from Wales to England came: 

For chriſtian Rhodes, and our religion's truth, 
To great atchievement firſt had won my youth : 
This brave adventure did my valour prove, 
Before I e' er knew what it was to love. 

Nor came I hither by ſome poor event, 

Bur by th* eternal Deſtinics conſent ; 

Whoſe uncompriſed wiſdom did foreſee, 
That you in marriage ſhould be link'd to me. 
By our great M RLIx was it not foretold, 
(Amongſt his holy propheſies enroll'd) 

When firſt he did of Tupor's name divine, 

That Kings and Queens ſhould follow in our line? 
(a) And that the helm (the Tupors ancient creſt) 
Should with the golden Flow'r-de-luce be dreſt ? 
As that the leek (our country's chief renown 
Should grow with roſes in the Engliſh crown ? 
As CHARLES his daughter, you the lilly wear; 
As Henry's Queen, the bluſhing roſe you bear; 
By France's conqueſt, and by England's oath, 
You ate the truc-made dowager of both: 
Both in your crown, both in your cheek together, 
Join TzTHzR's love to yours, and yours to TETNHER. 

Then caſt no future doubts, nor fear no hate, 
When it ſo long hath been fore-told by fate; 


And found from hence this friendly letter came, 


And by the all-diſpoſing doom of heav'n, 
Before our births, we to one bed were giv'n. 
No PaLLas here, nor Juxo is at all, 
When I to Venus yield the golden ball: 
Nor when the Grecians wonder I enjoy, 
None in revenge to kindle fire in Troy. 

And have not ſtrange events divin'd to us, 
That in our love we ſhould be proſperous ? 
(6) When in your preſence I was call'd to dance, 
In lofty tricks whilſt 1 myſelf advance, 
And in a turn my footing fail'd by hap, 
Was't not my chance to light into your lap ? 
Who would not judge it fortune's greateſt grace, 
Sith he muſt fall, to fall in ſuch a place ? 
' His birth from heav'n, your Tupo not derives, 
Nor ſtands on tip-toes in ſuperlatives, 
Although the envious Engliſh do deviſe 
A thouſand jeſts of our hyperbolies 
Nor do I claim that plot by ancient deeds, 
Where Pnozzus' paſtures his fire-breathing ſteeds : 
Nor do I boaſt my God- made grandire's ſcars, 
Nor giants trophies in the Titans wars : 
Nor feign my birth (your princely ears to plcaſc) 
By three nights getting, as was HR cUL Is: 
Nor do I forge my long deſcent to run 
From aged NxYrUN E, or the glorious ſun; 
(c) And yet in Wales, with them that famous be, 
Our learned bards do ſing my pedigree ; 
(d) And boaſt my birth from great CaowaLLapes, 
(e) From old Caer-Septon, in mount Palador : 
And from Ex xoxꝰ's line, the South-Wales King, 
By Taeopor, the Tupors name do bring, 
My royal mother's Princely ſtock began 
) From her great graridame, fair GwzNzLtian, 
(b) By true deſcent from Lxol ix the great, 
| As well from North-Wales, as fair Powſland's ſcar. 
Though for our Princely genealogy 
I do not ſtand to make apology : 
Vet who with judgment's true impartial eyes, 
Shall look from whence our name at did firſt riſe, 
Shall find, that fortune is to us in debt ; 
And why not Tupon, as PLanTacener ? 

(i) Nor that term Croggen, nick name of diſgrace, 
Us'd as a by-word now in ev'ry place, 
Shall blot our blood, or wrong a Welſhman's name, 
Which was at firſt begot with England's ſhame. 
| Our, valiant ſwords our right did ſtill maintain, 
Againſt that cruel, proud, uſurping Dane, 

E e 


Buck- 
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Buckling beſides in many dang rous fights,.. .. . 

With Norways, Swethens, and with Muſcovites'; 
( And kept our native language now thus long, 
And to this day yet never chang'd our tongue: 
When they which now our nation fain would tame, 
Subdu'd, have loſt their country and their name. 
Nor ever could the Saxon's ſwords provoke 
Our Britiſh necks to bear their ſervile yoke : 
Where Camsr1a's pleaſant countries bounded be 
With ſwelling Severn, and the holy Dee: 

And ſince great BxvTvs firſt arriv'd, have ſtood 
The only remnant of the Trojan blood. 

To every man is not allotted chance, 

To boaſt with IE NAV, to have conquer'd France: 
Yet if my fortune he thus rais'd by thee, 

This may preſage a farther good to me; 

And our Saint David, in the Britons right, 

May joyn with GzoRor, the fainted Engliſh Knight: 
(1) And old Caer-merdin, Mexlix's famous town, 
Not ſcorn'd by London, though of ſuch renown. 
Ah, would to God that hour my hopes attend, 
Were with my wiſh brought to deſired end 
Blame me not, Madam, though I thus defire, 
Many there be, that after you enquire ; | 

Till now your beauty in night's boſom ſlept, 

What eye durſt ſtir, where awful Hexnay kept? 


7 


6 
i. td "OY * . ail _ 


Where that all- conquꝰ ring great Al cibxs lay ? 
Your beauty now is ſet a royal prize, 


, _ 
And Kings repair to cheapen merchandize. | 


If you but walk to take the breathing air, 
Or1TH1a makes me that I Box As fear: 

If to the fire, Jovs once in light'ning came, 
And fair Ec1n a makes me fear the flame: 

If in the ſun, then fad ſuſpicion dreams 

Puozzus ſhould ſpread LucoTHor in his beams: 


If in a fountain you do cool your blood, - C6 
INarruxz I fear, which once came in a flood: 


If with your maids, L. dread Apoiio's rape, 
Who cous'ned Curo in an old wife's ſhape : 


If you do banquet, Baccnos makes me dread, 
Who in a grape Ex ioo did feed: 


And if myſelf your chamber-door ſhould keep, 

| Yet fear I Hermes coming in a ſleep. 

Pardon (ſweet Queen) if I offend in this, 

| In theſe delays love moſt impatient is: 

And youth wants pow r his hot ſpleen to ſuppreſs, . 
When hope already banquets in exceſs, 


Though Hexzy's fame in me you ſhall not find, 
Yet that which better ſhall content your mind; 
But only in the title of a King 
Was his advantage, in no other thing: 


If in his love more pleaſure you did take, 


Never let Queen truſt Briton for my ſake. 
'Yet judge me not from modeſty exempr, 
That I another PHazTon's charge attempt; 
My mind, that thus your favours dare aſpire, 
Shews, that tis touch'd with a celeſtial fire: 
If I do fault, the more is beauty's blame, 
When ſhe herſelf is author of the ſame : 

All men to ſome one quality incline, 


Only to love is naturally mine. 
Who durſt attempt to fail but near the bay, | 


Thou art by beauty famous, as by birth, 
Ordain'd+by heay'n to chear the drooping earth: 
Add faithful love unto your greater ſtate, 

And be alike in all things fortunate. 

A King might promiſe more, I not deny, 
But yet (by heav'n) he lov'd not more than I. 
And thus I leave, till time my faith approve; 


* but never ceaſe to love. 


f 


* 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


{a) And that the helm, the Tupors ancient creft. 


The arms of Tupox was three helmets ; whereof he ſpeak- 
ech as a thing prophetically foretold of MzxLIx. 


(5) When in thy preſence I was call d to dance. 


Owen Tupos, being a courtly and active Gentleman, comman- 
ded once to dance before the Glens, in a turn (not bei able 
to recover himſelf) fell into her lap, as ſhe fat upon a ſtool 
with many of her Ladies about her. 


(c) And yet in Wales with them that famous be, 
Our learned bards, Ce. 


This Bxxvpn, as they callit in the Britiſh tongue, or as we more 


properly ſay, Baxp, or Baxpus, be their Poets, which the. 


records o pedigrees and deſcents, and ſung in odes and to 
their harps, after the old manner of the Lyrick Poets. 


(d) 4rd boaſi my blood from great Cabdwallanen, 
Capwaritapes, the laſt King of the Britons, deſcended of the 


noble and ancient race of the Trojans ; to whom an angel appear d 


* 


1 


r eee to Pope Szactus, where he 


% Prem old Carr-Septes in ab. 
Caer-Septon, now called Shaftſbury, at whoſe building it was 
tr, - (or rather, one Aquila) of the fame of 
that the recovery of the iſle by the Britons, bring- 
ing k wich tham the bones of CavwaLtaver from Rome: 


(/) 4nd from Exzon's line, the South-Wales King, 
By Txzovor, Cc. 


This Exzon was flain by the Rebels of Gwentland ; he was a 
noatble and worthy Gentleman, who in his life did many noble acts, 
and was father to TuzoDoR, or 'Tupor Mavs, of ene 
the Princes of South-Wales. 


(g) From ber great grandame, fair GwtNELLian. 


GWwENELLIAN, the daughter of Rees ar GrapyrrTu ay Tuz- 
oDokE of South - Wales, married Epxiyer r anceſtor ta 


Owen Tupos. 
By 
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(% By true deſcent from Lze011x the great. 
North- Wales. 


10% 


4) es eee. 


This is the Lziwiin, called Lzoiixus Macnvs, Prince of | The Welſhmen be thoſe ancient Britons, which oy the Pies, 


(i) Nor that word Crogyen, nick-name of d;ſgrace. 
In the v that Hzxnvy the Second — 
men, as his Faden paſied Orxa's 
were overthrown by the E 
ſince been uſed to the Welſhmeris A „ 
with their honour. 


e 


—— 


— EES 


Danes, and Saxons invaded here, were firſt driven into 


where ha their firſt, 
they Fr language ever fince the 


* And old Caer-merdin, Matix“ famous town, 
Caer-merdin, or MzxLin's town, fo called of Matt Fran 
found there. This was Auwros: Mratix, whoſe propheſies we 
have. There was another of that name, called Mantis SyLvEs- 
Tie, born in Scotland, firnamed Cativoxtus, of the foreſt of 
| Calidon, where he propheſied. 


. e 
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ELENOR COB HAM to Duke HUMPHRY 


4 
* 
„ 4 


The ARGUMENT. 
Wiſe Humenxy, Duke of Gl ter, nam'd the Good, 


Next to his 


nephew, of the roy 


al blood, 


(Henry the Sixth then being very young ) 


Choſen Protedtor ; 


by ambition ſtrong 


Whoſe Ducheſs EL x NOR, violently led 
To think the crown theirs, were young HENRY dead, 
Convifted was with ſorctrers to conſpire, 


Which prattiſed to haſten her defire : 


For which 


ſhe ber * was aſſign'd, 


To th Ie of Man and afterwards confin'd: 
From whence ſhe writes this letter to ber Lord, 
Who that jad Lady doth the like afford. 


Ethinks, notknowing who theſe lines ſhould ſend, 


Thou ſtraight curn'ſt over to the latter end, 
Where thou my name no ſooner haſt eſpy d, 
But in diſdain ty letter caſts aſide: | 
Why, # thou wilt, 1 will myſelf deny, 
Nay Fil affirm and fwear, I am not I: 
2 if in that thy Thame thou do'ſt perceive, 

„for thy dear fake, I my name will leave. 

2 yet, methinks, amaz d thou ſhouldſt not ſtand, 
Nor ſcem ſo much appalled at my hand; 
For my misfortunes have inur'd thine eye 
(Long before this) to fights of miſery. 
No, no, read on, tis I, the very fame, 
All thou canſt read, is but to read my ſhame. 
Be not diſmay'd, nor let my name affright; 
The worſt it can, is but Coffend thy fight; 
It cannot wound, nor do thee deadly harm, 
It is no dreadful ſpell, no magick charm : 
If the that ſent it, love Duke HomPnsy fo, 
Ist poſſible her name ſhould be his foe ? 
Yes, I am Er'xor, I am very ſhe, - 
Who brought for dower a virgin's bed to thee : 
(a) Though envious BeavrorD ſlander d me before, 
To be Duke Humensy's wanton paramour. 
And though indeed I canit not deny, 
(b) To magic once I did myſelf apply, 
I won thee not, as there be many think, 
With poi'ning philters,” and bewirching drink ; 


Nor on thy perſon did I ever prove 
Thoſe wicked potions, fo procuring love. 

I cannot boaſt, to be rich Holland's heir, 
Nor of the blood and greatneſs of Baviere : 
(c) Yet Exo brought no foreign armics in, 
To fetch her back, as did thy Jacomty ; 
Nor clam'rous huſband follow d me, that fled, 
Exclaiming Humraxy to defile his bed: 

Nor waſt thou forc d, the ſlander to ſuppreſs, 

To ſend me back as an adultereſs: 

0 d) Brabant, nor Burgoin, claimed me by force, 

Nor ſu'd to Rome to haſten my divorce ; 

Nor Belgia's pomp, defac'd with Belgia's fire 

The juſt reward of her unjuſt deſire: 

(e) Nor Brproxp's ſpouſe, your noble ſiſter Ax x, 

That Princely- iſſued great Burgonian, 

| Need ſtand with me, to move a woman's ſtrife, 

To yield the place to the Protector's wife; 

If Coanau's name my birth can dignify, , 

Or Storborough renown my family. 

Where's Greenwich now, thy E:'xos's court of late, 

Where ſhe with Huna v. held a Princely ſtate ? 

That pleaſant Kent, when I abroad ſhould ride, 

That to my pleaſure laid forth all her pride ? 

The Thames, by water when I took the air, 

That danc'd my barge, in lanching from the ſtair ? 

The anch'ring ſhips, which, when I paſs'd the toad, 
Were wont to hang their chequer'd tops abroad? 

How 
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How could it be, thoſe that were wont to ſtand, 
To ſce my pomp, ſo goddeſs- like to land, 
Should after ſee me mail'd up in a ſheet, 

Do ſhameful penance three times in the ſtreet ? 


' Rung with a bell, a taper in my hand, 


Bare-foot to trudge before a beadle's wand ; 
That little babes, not having uſe of tongue, 
Stood pointing at me as I came along. 
Where then was Huurnar? where was his com- 


Waſt thou not Lord Protector of the land? [mand? 
Or for thy juſtice, who could thee deny xt 


The title of the good Duke Humenzay ? 

What blood extract from famous Erwaxp's line, 
Could boaſt itſelf to be fo pure as thine ? 

Who elſe, next HENRY, ſhould the realm prefer, 
If it allow the line of LAN CAST ER? 

But Rayxer's daughter muſt from France be fet, 
And with a vengeance on our throne be ſet ; 
Mauns, Main, and Anjou, on that beggar caſt, 
To bring her home to England in ſuch haſte : 
And what for HEN NV thou haſt labour'd there, 
To join the King with Arzminack's rich heir, 
Muſt all be daſh'd, as no ſuch thing had been; 
Poor needs muſt have his darling made a Queen : 
How ſhould he with our Princes elſe be plac'd, 
To have his Earlſhip with a Dukedom grac'd, 
And raiſe the offspring of his blood fo high, 


As Lords of us and our poſterity? 


O!] that by ſea when he to France was ſent, 
The ſhip had ſunk, wherein the traitor went 
Or, that the ſands had ſwallow'd her, before 
She e' er ſet foot upon the Engliſh ſhore! 

But all is well, nay, we have ſtore to give, 
What need we more? we by her looks can live. 
All that great Hzx&zy by his conqueſts heapt, 
And famous Brprosp to his glory kept, 

Is given back to Rayne all in poſt; 

And by this means rich Normandy is loſt. 
Thoſe which have come as miſtreſſes of ours, 
Have into England brought their goodly dow'rs, 
Which to our coffers yearly tribute brings, 
The life of ſubjects, and the ſtrength of Kings, 
The means whereby fair England ever might 
Raiſe power in France, to back her ancient right : 
But ſhe brings ruin here to make abode, 

And cancels all our lawful claim abroad ; 

And ſhe muſt recapitulate my ſhame, 

And give a thouſand by-words to my name, 
And call me Beldam, Gib, Witch, Night-mare, Trot, 
With all deſpight that may a woman ſpot. 

O, that T were a Witch but for her fake! 

I' faith her Queenſhip little reſt ſhould take: 

I'd ſeratch that face that may not feel the air, 


And knit whole ropes of witch-knots in her hair: 


1 


„ 


| 


| 


| 


O, 1 hag her nightly in her bed, 
And on her breaſt fit like a lump of lead, 
And like a Fairy pinch, that dainty ſkin, 

Her wanton blood is now ſo cocker d in; 

Or take me ſome ſuch known familiar ſhape, 
As ſhe my vengeance never ſhould eſcape. 
Were I a garment, none ſhould need the more 
To ſprinkle me with Nxssus' pois'ned gore; 
It were enough, if ſhe once put me on, 

To tear both fleſh and ſinews from the bone: 
Were I a flower, that might her ſmell delight, 
Though I were not the pois'ning aconite, 
I would ſend fuch a fume into her brow, 


Should make her mad, as mad as I am now. 


(g) They fay, the Druids once liv'd in this Iſle, 
This fatal Man, the place of my exile, 
Whoſe pow'rful charms ſuch dreadful wonders wrought, 
Which in the Gotiſh Iſland- tongue were taught: 
O] that their ſpells to me they had reſign'd, 
Wherewith they rais'd and calm'd both ſea and wind, 
And made the moon pauſe in her paled ſphere, 


| Whilſt her grim dragons drew them through the air; 


Their helliſh power, to kill the plough-man's ſeed, 

Or to foreſpeak whole flocks as they did feed ; 

To nurſe a damned ſpirit with human blood, 

To carry them through earth, air, fire, and flood! 

Had I this ſkill, that time hath almoſt loſt, 

How like a goblin I would haunt her ghoſt! 

O pardon, pardon my miſgovern'd tongue, 

A woman's ſtrength cannot endure my wrong. 
Did not the heavens her coming in withſtand, 

As though affrighted when ſhe came to land ? 

The earth did quake, her coming to abide ; 

The goodly Thames did twice keep back, his tide ; 

Paul's ſhook with tempeſts, and that mounting ſpire, 

With lightning ſent from heaven, was ſet an fire ; 

Our ſtately buildings to the ground were blown, 

Her pride by theſe prodigious ſigns was ſhown ; 

More fearful viſions on the Engliſh earth, 

Than ever were at any death or birth. 

Ah Humensy, Humenzry, if I ſhould not ſpeak, 

My breaſt would ſplit, my very heart would break ! 

I, that was wont fo many to command, 

Worſe now than with a clap-diſh in my hand: 

A ſimple mantle covering me withal, 

The verieſt leper of Care's hoſpital ; 

That from my ſtate a preſence held in awe, 

Glad here to kennel in a pad of ſtraw: 

And like an owl, by night to go abroad, 

Rooſted all day within an ivy tod, 

Among the ſea - cliffs, in the dampy caves, 

In charnel-houſes, fit to dwell in graves. 
Saw*ſt thou thoſe eyes, in whoſe ſweet cheerful look 


Duke Hours v once ſuch joy and pleaſure took? 
Sorrow 
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Sorrow hath fo deſpoil'd them of all grace, 
Thou couldſt not ſay, this was my Er'nor's face: 
Like a foul Gorgon, whoſe diſhevel'd hair 

With every blaſt flies glaring in the air ; 

Some ſtanding up like horns upon my head, 
E' en like thoſe women that are in Coos bred : 
My lank breaſts hang like bladders left unblown, 
My ſkin with loathſome jaundice over-grown ; 
So pin'd away, that if thou long'ſt to ſce 

Ruin's true picture, only look on me. 
Sometimes, in thinking of what I have had, 

I from a ſudden extaſy grow mad : 

Then, like a Bedlam, forth thy ET' vox runs, 
Like one of Baccuus' raging frantic Nuns : 
Or, like a Tartar, when in ſtrange diſguiſe, 
Prepar'd unto a diſmal facrifice, 

That Prelate BzxauyrorD, a foul ill befall him: 
Prelate, ſaid 1? nay, Devil I ſhould call him: 
Ah, God forgive me, if I think amiſs, 

His very name, methinks, my poiſon is : 

Ah that vile Juras, our profeiled foe, 

My curſe purſue him whereſoe'er he go; 

That to my judgment when I did appear, 

Laid to my charge thoſe things that never were : 
That I ſhould know of BuLLenzroOK's intents, 
(i) The hallowing of his magic inſtruments : 
That I procured SouTaHwELL to aſſiſt, 

Which was by order conſecrate a Prieſt : 

That it was I ſhould cover all they did, 
Which but for him had to this day been hid. 
Ah that vile baſtard, that himſelf dare vaunt, 
To be the fon of thy brave grandſire Gauxr, 


| 


Whom he but father*d of meer charity, 

To rid his mother of that infamy ; 

Who, if report of elder times be true, 

Yet to this day his father never knew. 

He that by murther's black and odious crime, 
To Hzxzy's throne attempted once to climb. 
( Having procur'd, by hope of golden gain, 
A fatal hand his Sovereign to have ſlain, 
Whom to his chamber cloſely he convey'd, 
And for that purpoſe fitly there had laid, 
Upon whoſe ſword that famous Prince had dy'd, 
If by a dog he had not been deſery d. 

But now the Queen, her minion Poot,, and he, 
As it pleaſe them, ev*n ſo muſt all things be: 
England's no place for any one beſide, ; 

All is too little to maintain their pride. 

What of a King hath Hexzv but the name ? 

And now ſcarce that, fo publick his defame ! 

And I pray God I do not live the day, 

To fee his ruin and the realm's decay: 

And yet as ſure as Humenxy ſeems to ſtand, 

He be preſerv'd from that vile traitor's hand. 

From Gro'sTER's ſeat I would thou wert eſtrang'd, 
Or would to God that Dukedom's name were chang'd, 
For it portends ſome after - il to us, 

Ah HournRy, Huuruav, it is ominous ! 
Yet rather than thy hap ſo hard ſhould be, 


| 1 would thou wert here baniſhed with me. 


Hour v, adieu, farewel true noble Lord, 
My wiſh is all thy Ex'xvOoR can afford. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


{a) Tho envious Braurond fander'd me before. 
Noting the extreme hate that Cardinal BZ AUronD had ever 


—_ her. N ; 
) To magick once I did myſe , 
ELenor Colas was accu 6-08 
ſtand, and miſliked her marriage with Duke Huurns v, that ſhe 
3 give him philters, and ſuch poiſoning potions, to make 

im love her; as ſhe was ſlandered by Cardinal Br A Urn, to 
have lived as the Duke's lemman : inſt the which Cardinal, ſhe 
exclaimeth in this epiſtle in the verſe before. 

(c) Yet Ex'nor brought no foreign armies in, 
To fetch her back, as did thy ]aconin. 

This was the chief and only thing th t ever touched the reputa- 
tion of this good Duke, that doatingly he married Jacomin, or as 
ſome call her, Jaques, daughter =_ 

Duke of Holland, before married, and lawful wife to Joux Duke 
of Brabant, then living : which after, as it is ſhew'd in this verſe 


followin 
21 BraBanT nor Burcoin claimed me by force, 
Nor ſu'd to Rome, to hafen my divorce, 
cauſed great wars, by reaſon that the Duke of part 
with Brabant againſt the Duke of Glouceſter ; which being arbi- 
trated by the Pope, the Lady was adjudged t> be deliver'd back 
to her former hubband. F 


e ) Nor Bzeprony's ſpouſe, noble fifter Ann, . 
( That princely 2 725 2 
Joux Duke. of BaDrond, that 
of . Ann fiſter to the Duke of Buxcunvy, 
2 virtuous and iful Lady: by which marriage, as alſo by his 
vict ries obtained in France, he brought great ſtrength to the En- 
nation. Fes | 
(f) Whert's Greewich now, thy Et'non' court of late ? 
That fair and of Greenwich in Kent, was firſt 
builded by that famous Duke ; -whoſe rich and 
might remain an aſſured monument of his wiſdom, if there were 
I TITANS. * r 
e They ſoy, the Druids once liu'd in this iſle. 
| It Head fog that there were two iſlands, both of them called 


that ſought to with- 


in took 


heir to WiLLtam BAIER, 


an. 
of France and the glory 


fituation 


| 


Mona, though now diſtinguiſhed, the one by the name of Mar, 
the other by the name of Angleſey ; both which were full of many 
infernal ceremonies, as =P appear by Aczicola's voyage made 
into the hithermoſt Mar, deſcribed by his ſon-in-law Conniiivs 
Tacirus. And as ſuperſtition, the daughter of barbarum aid 
ignorance, ſo amongſt thoſe northerly nations, like as in America, 
magick was moſt eſteem'd. 
ruids were the publick miniſters of their religion, as 

ly taught in all the rites thereof. Their doctrine concerned the 
immortality of the ſoul, the contempt of death, and all other 
points which may conduce to reſolution, fortitude, and magnau i- 
mity. Their abode was in groves and woods, whereupon they 


have their name; their power extended itſelf to maſter the ſouls of 
men deceaſed, and to confer with ghoſts and ſpirits about the ſuc- 
ceſs of things. 


PLuUTARCH, in his profound and learned diſcourſe of the deſect 
of Oracles, reporteth that the outmoſt Britiſh iſles were the priſon 
of I wot not what igods. But I ſhall not need to f| any 
farther of the Druide, than that which Lucan doth : 

Et wor barbarices ritus, mor finiſtrum | 
Sacrorum, Druidæ pofitis repetifiis ab armir. 
(h) Did not the heavens her coming in withfland ? 

Noting the fearful and igious figns that were ſeen in Eng- 
land a little before her coming in: which ELsnox expreſſeth in 
this epiſtle, us fore-ſhewing the dangers which ſhould enſue upon 
this unlucky marriage. 02 

i) Thr" ballowing of his magick inflruments, 

Ti L are Ny none uſed in his conjurations, 
according to the deviliſh ceremonies and cuſtoms, of theſe unlawful 
arts, were dedicated at a maſs in Harnſey park by SouTHWELL a 
prieſt of Weſtminſter. 


4) Having grocur'd, olden gain, 
Tia. — 2 b — 
the Cardinal BzaurorD, that he conſpired the death of HA. 
the Fifth, by conveying a villain into his chamber, which in 
night ſhould have murther'd him: but what ground of truth 
had for the ſame, I leave to diſpute, 
Fi Duke 
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Duke HUMPHRY to N COBHAM 


Her, whom ſo many do remember yet; 
« No, no, our joys away like ſhadows ſlide, 
« But ſorrows firm in memory abide : 
Nay, 1 durft anſwer thou doſt nothing leſs, 
But into paſſion urg'd by thy diſtreſs, 
No Ex'xox, no, thy woes, thy grief, thy wrong, 
Have in my breaſt been reſident too long. 
Oh, when report in ev'ry place had ſpread, 
My E1'xor was to ſanctuary fled 
With curſed -OxLey, and the witch of Eye, 
As guilty of their vile conſpiracy | 
The dreadful ſpirits when they did invocate, 
For the ſucceſſion, and the realm's eſtate : 
When Htxry's image they in wax had wrought, 
By which he ſhould have to his death been brought, 
That as his picture did conſume away, 
His perſon ſo by ſickneſs ſhould decay : 
Grief, that before could ne er my thoughts controul, 
That inſtant took poſſeſſion of my. ſoul. 
Ah, would to God I could forget thine ill! 
As for mine pwn, ere 
But that before hath taken too ſure hold: 
Forget it, ſaid I? would to God I co! 
Of any woe if thou haſt but one part, 
I have the whole remaining in my heart; | 
I have no need of others. cares to borrow, 
For all IJ have is nothing elſe but forrow. 
No, my fweet NzL1., thou took'ſt not all away, 
Tho? thou went'ſt hence, here ſtill thy woes do ſtay; 
The? from thy huſband thou wert forc'd to go, 
Thoſe ſtill remain, they will not leave him fo : 
No eye bewails my ill, moans thy diſtreſs, 
Our grief 's the more, but yet our debt the leſs : 
We owe no tears, no mourning days are kept 
Far thoſe that yet for us have never wept. 
We hold no obiits, no fad exequies, 
Upon the death-days of unweeping eyes. 

Alas, good Nxrt, what ſhould thy patience move, 
T*upbraid thy kind Lord with a foreign love ? 
Thou might'ſt have bid all former ills 
Forgot the old, we have ſuch ſtore of new. 

Did I omit thy love to entertain, 
With mutual, grief to anſwer grief again ? 
Or think*ſt thou J unkindly did forbear 
To bandy woe for woe, and tear for tear ? 
Did I forget, or careleſly neglect. 

Thoſe ſhews of love that ladies fo reſpect? 


: 
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-Echinks chan ſhould not doubt I could "= | 
By outward ſigns expreſs my inward woe? 
| Did I thy loſs not publickly lament, 
Is this the cauſe? if this be it, know then, 
One grief conceal'd, more grievous is than ten.“ 


| 


| Us of ſucceſſion falſly to deprive, 


| Which they from Ci Auer ex feignedly derive, 


In movenifiil tits Just hben d gb, 
Nor by my looks bewray*d my diſcontent ? 


If in my breaſt thoſe ſorrows ſometimes were, 


And never utter'd, they muſt ſtill be there ; 


And if thou know'ſt they many were before, 


| By time encreaſing, they muſt needs be more. 


England to me can challenge nothing lent, 
Let her caſt up what is receiv'd, what fpent : 
If J her own, can The from blame be free, 

If ſhe but prove a ſtep-mother to me ? 


| That if I ſhould with that proud baſtard ſtrive, 


To plead for birth-right my prerogative, 
Be that allow*d, I ſhould not need to fear it, 


For then my true Nobility ſhould bear it: 

Ir counſel aid, that France will tell (1 know) 

| Whoſe towns lic waſte before the Engliſh foe, 
When thirice we gave the conquer d French the foil, 
(a) At Agincourt, at Cravant, and Vernoile : 
If Faith avail, theſe arms did HxxRV hold, 

To claim his crown, yet ſcarcely nine months old : 
If countries care have leave to ſpeak for me, 

Gray hairs in youth. my witnefs then may be: 


| If peoples tongues give ſplendor to my fame, 
| They add a title to Duke Humenky's name: 


If toil at home, French treaſon, Engliſh hate, 
Shall tell my fkill in managing the ſtate ; 

f foreign travel my ſucceſs may try, 

(6) Then Flanders, Almain, Boheme, Burgundy. 


| That robe of Rome proud Bzaurorp now doth wear, 


In every place ſuch ſway ſhould never bear: 

c The croſier-ſtaff in his imperious hand, 

To be the ſcepter that controuls the land ; 

That home to England diſpenſations draws, 

Which are of power to abrogate our laws: 

And for thoſe ſums the wealthy church ſhould pay, 
Upon the needy commonalty to lay ; 

His ghoſtly counſels only do adviſe 

(d) The means how LancLey's progeny AY 


Pathing young Henzv's unadviſed ways, 
A Duke of York from Cambridge houſe to raiſe, 


Which after may our title undermine 
Grafted linoe Eon ann in GaunT's famous line, 


' 
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Knowing the will old CaO ever bore, As when thy graces I admired moſt, : 
To duch the wreath that famous Hrvnv wore: {| Or of thy ſavours might the frankli'ft boaſt : = 

With Gray and Scxoor when firſt he laid the plot, | Thoſe beauties were ſo infinite before, 

From us and ours the garland to have got; I That in abundance I was only poor. 

As from the Mazcn-born Mon rium to reign, | Of which, thongh time hath taken ſome again, 

Whoſe title Gl Ex Do ſtoutly did maintain, ak no more but what doth yet remain. 

When the proud Pzrxcies, haughty Manx en, and he, | Be patient, gentle heart, in thy diſtreſs, 

Had ſhar'd the land by equal parts in three. Thou art a Princeſs not a whit the leſs. 

(e) His prieſthood now proud Mowsrav will reſtore, | Whilſt in theſe breaſts we bear about this life, 

To ſtir the fire that kindled was before : 11 am thy huſband, and thou art my wife. 

Againſt the Yorx1$Ts ſhall their claim advance, | Caſt not thine eye on ſuch'as mounted be, 

To ſteel the point of NorForx's ſturdy lance, | But look on thoſe caft down as low as we ; 

Upon the breaſt of HzzTFrorD's iſſue bent, | For ſome of them which proudly perch ſo high, 

In juſt revenge of ancient baniſhment. | Ere long ſhall come as low as thou or 1. 

He doth adviſe to let our pris'ner go, They weep for joy, and let us laugh in woe, 

And doth inlarge the faithleſs Scottiſh foe, ' | We mall exchange, when heav'n will have it ſo, 

(/) Giving our heirs in marriage, that their dow'rs | We mourn, and they in after-time may mourn ; 

May bring invaſion upon us and outs. I Woe paſt, may once laugh preſent woe to ſcorn : 

Ambitious SurFoLK fo the helm doth guide, And worſe than hath been, we can never taſte, 

With Bzavrorp's damned policies ſupply'd ; | Worſe cannot come, than is already paſt : 

How to raiſe him, who hath advanced her. | | «« 1s that which comforts the afflicted fill. : 

But, my dear heart, how vainly do I dream Ah, would to god thou couldit thy grief deny, 

And fly from thee, whoſe ſorrows are my theme! And on my back jet all the burthen lye ! 

My love to thee and England thus divided, Or if thou canſt reſign, make them mine own, 

Which hath the moſt, how hard to be decided? Boch in one carriage to be undergone, 

Or thou, or that, to cenſure I am-loth, Irin we again our former hopes recover, 

So near are you, ſo dear unto me both; And proſpꝰ rous times blow theſe misfortunes over: 

Twixt that and thee, for equal love I find, For in the thought of thoſe fore-paſſed years, 

England ungrateful, and my Ex xox kind. Some new reſemblance of old joy appears. 

But though my country juſtly I reprove, Mutual our care, ſo mutual be our love, 

Yet I for that neglected have my love; I That our affliftion never can remove: 

Nevertheleſs, thy HuMthxy's to thee now, | | So reſt in peace, where peace hath hope to live, 


As when freſh beauty eriumph'd on thy brow ; Wang thee more this 1 W can give. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


( At Agincoart, at Cravant, and Vernoile. 

The three famous battles fought by the immen in France (4) The man how Lancuey's progeny may riſe, 
Agincourt by Hxun the Fifth, againſt the whole power of France: | As willing to ſhew, the houſe of Cambridge to be deſcended of 
Cravant, fought by MounTacuTz Earl of Saliſbury and the Duke Ebuonů Lanciey Duke of York, a 2 to Joux 
of Burgoin, a the Dauphin of France, and WIIILIau | of Gaunt his grandfather (as much as in him lay) to ſmother the 

of Scotland: Vernoile, fought by Joux Duke | title the Vorkiſts made to the crown (from Liowsr of Clarence, 
with him moſt of | Gaunt's eldeſt brother) by the daughter of Mon rx. | 
France; Duke Hunrux v an eſpecial counſellor 


the nobility © | 
in all theſe (ce) His priefibood new flern Mownrav will reftore. 
It Hah dhorw LIK T% 3 | Noting the ancient between the houſe of Lancaſter and 
(b) Ther Flanders, Almaine, Bobeme, Bur gundic. | i over fide gow Duke of Norfolk. was baniſhed, 
Here remembring the ancient amity which in his embaſſies he | for the accuſation of Hui v Duke of Hertford (after that, King 
had contluded betwixt the King of England, and S1c1zmunxy of England, and father to Duke Humrnzy :) which accuſation, he 
Emperor of Almain, drawing the Duke of Burgoin into the ſame | came as a combatant to have made good, in the liſts at Coventry. 
whe 10s Date comm IN e eee eee, 
| come i ©aliee to confirm, the league : with hi Mou in in morriags, that 2 2 
many other imployments to foreign Kingdoms. Javzs Srvarr King of Scots having been long priſoner in 
The. VOL Jets $3544 15 f E , was rel „ and took to wife the dau ter of Joun 
(c) crofier al in his imperious hand. 8 Duke of Somerſet; filter to Joun Duke of Somerſet, niece to the 
| Henxy Buraurord Cardinal of Wincheſter, that proud and | Cardinal, and the Duke of Exeter, and couſin-german removed to 
haughty Prelate, received the Cardinal's hat at Calice by the Pope's | the King: this King broke the” oath he had uke, and became 
legate ; which Ggnity Hzxxy the Fifth, hi pond Gras of after a great enemy to England. b (9287? ; 
him to take upon him, knowing his baughty and malicious ſpirit N 
unfit for that tobe and calling. r 175. 51 209 | EM 92 
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WILLIAM DE IA OO, Duke of Suffolk, 


to Queen MARGARET. 


T uE ARGUMENT. 


This Duke of 


Suffolk, WiLL1am, to advance 


' A Lady, long belov'd of him in France, | 
His miftreſs MARGARET, that Duke RavNER's child, 


Hi who 0 
The Kin: 1h 


r inſtil'd 
: this Poor, his darling to prefer, 


- Betwixt young HENRY nam'd the Sixth, and ber, 
Concludes @ marriage ; and her fire to gain, 


Grves 
To RAYNER for 
The Peers him 


the towns of Mons, Anjou, and Main, 
ber; for which el. 


years baniſhment ena 


When for bis lateft farewel of the Queen, 
Theſe two epiſtles paſi them two bettueen. 


N my diſgrace (dear Queen) reſt thy content, 
And Manx ARE T's health from Surrork's baniſh- 
Five years exile were not an hour to me, {ment: 
But that ſo ſoon 1 muſt depart from thee ; 
Where thou not preſent, it is ever night; 
All be exil'd, that live not in thy ſight. 
Thoſe ſavages which worſhip the ſun's rife, 
Would hate their god, if they beheld thine eyes : 
The world's great light, might'ſt thou be ſeen abroad, 
Would at our noon-ſtead ever make abode, 
And force the poor Ax rirobEs to mourn, 
Fearing leſt he would never more return. 
Wer't not for thee, it were my great'ſt exile, 
To live within this ſea- inviron'd iſle, 

Poor's courage brooks not limiting in bands, 
But that (great Queen) thy ſov*reignty commands: 
(a) Our faulcons kind cannot the cage endure, 
Nor buzzard like doth ſtoop to ev'ry lure ; 

Their mounting brood in open air doth rove, 
Nor will with crows be coop'd within a grove. 

We all do breathe upon this earthly ball, 
Likewiſe one heaven incompaſſeth us all. 

« No baniſhment can be to him aſſign'd, 
„Who doth retain a true-reſolved mind. 

„Man in himſelf a little world doth bear, 

« His ſoulthe monarch, ever ruling there: 

„% Wherever then his body doth remain, 

« He is a King, that in himſelf doth reign ; 
And never feareth fortune's hot ſt alarms, 
That bears againſt her patience' for his arms. 
(6) This was the mean proud Warwiek did invent 
To my diſgrace, at Lei'ſter parliament, | 
(c) That only I, by yielding up of Main, 

Should cauſe the log of fertile Aquitain, 


*(4) With the baſe vulgar ſort to win him fame, 
To be the heir of good Duke Humynzy's name; 
And ſo by treaſon ſpotting my pure blood, 
| Make this a mean to raiſe the Nevis brood. 
(e) With Sa1'sBuRY his vile ambitious fire, 
In Yorx's ſtern breaſt kindling long-hidden fire; 
By CLarince title working to ſupplant 
The eagle-airy of great Join of Gaunt : 
And to this end did my exile conclude, 
Thereby to pleaſe the raſcal multitude ; 
| (f) Urg'd by theſe envious Lords to ſpend their breath, 
Crying revenge for the Protector's death: 
' That ſince the old decrepit Duke is dead, 
By me, of force, he muſt be murthered. - 
(g) If they would know who robb'd him of his life, 
Let them call home Dame ELzxoz his wiſe, 
Who with a taper walked in a ſheet, 
To light her ſhame at noon through London ſtreet ; 
And let her bring her necromantic bock, 
That foul. hag Jox Dan, Hun, and ButLenBROOK, 
And let them call the ſpirits from hell again. 
To know how Humenzy dy'd, and who ſhall reign, 
% For twenty years and have I ſerv'd in France, 
(i) Againſt great CARLESs and baſtard Otleance, 
| Andfeen the ſlaughter of a world of men, 
Victorious now, as hardly conquer d then? 


1 (4) And have I ſeen Vernoila's batful fields, 


Strew'd with ten thouſand helms, ten thouſand ſhields, 
Where famous Beproro did our fortune try, 

Or France, or England, for the victory? 

The ſad inveſting of ſo many towns, 
Scor'd on my breaſt in honourable wounds; 
When MoxTacuTe, and Tal Bor of much name, 


Under my enſign both firſt won their fame: 


In 
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In heat and cold all theſe have I endur'd, 
To rouze the French, within their walls immur' d; 
Through all my life theſe perils have I paſt, 
And now to fear a baniſhment at laſt ? 

Thou know'ſt how I (thy beauty to advance) 
For thee refus'd the Infanta of France, 
Brake the contract Duke Humenky firſt did make 
*Twixt HENRY and the Princeſs ARMINACK : 
Only that here thy preſence I might gain, 
I gave Duke Rayner Anjou, Mons, and Main; 
Thy peerleſs beauty for a dower to bring, 
As of itſelf ſufficient for a King : 
(1) And from Aumerle withdrew my warlike pow'rs, 
(n) And came myſelf in perſon firſt to Tours, 
Th embaſſadors for truce to entertain, 
From Belgia, Denmark, Hungary, and Spain : 
And to the King, relating of thy ſtory, 
My tongue flow'd with ſuch plenteous oratory, 
As the report by ſpeaking did indite, 
Begetting ſtill more raviſhing delight. 
And when my ſpeech did ceaſe (as zelling all) 
My look ſhew'd more, that was angelical; 
And when | breath'd again, and pauſed next, 
I left mine eyes dilating on the text : 
Then coming of thy modeſty to tell, 
In muſick's numbers my voice roſe and fell: 
And ne 
My ſpeech in greater cadences to file, ; 
(n) By true deſcent to wear the diadem - 
Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem, 
As from the gods thou didſt derive thy birth, 
If thoſe of heaven could mix with theſe of earth, 
Gracing each title that I did recite, 
With ſome mellifiuous pleaſing epithet : 
Nor left him not, till he for love was ſick, 
Beholding thee in my ſweet rhetorick. 
(0) A fifteen's tax in France I freely ſpent 
In triumphs, at thy nuptial tournament ; 
And folemniz'd thy marriage in a gown, 
Valu'd at more than was thy father's crown: 
And only ftriving how to honour thee, 
Gave to my King what thy love gave to me. 
Judge if his kindneſs have not pow'r to move, 
Who for his love's ſake gave away his love. 

Had he, which once the prize to Greece did bring, 
(Of whom th' old poets long ago did fing) 
(D Seen thee for England but imbark'd at Diep, - 
Would cver-board have caſt his golden ſheep, 
As too unworthy” ballaſt to be thought, 
To peſter room with ſuch perfection fraught. | 
The briny ſeas, which ſaw the ſhip infold' thee, 
Would vault up to the hatches to behold thee, 
And falling back, themſelves in thronging ſmother, 
SY for grief, envying one another : 
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When the proud bark for joy thy ſteps to feel, 

Scorn'd that the brack ſhould kiſs her furrowing keel, 

And trick'd in all her flags, herſelf ſhe braves, 

Cap'ring for joy upon the ſilver waves : 

When like a bull from the Phoenician ſtrand, 

Jove with Evroya ruſhing from the land, 

Upon the boſom of the main doth ſcud, 

And with his ſwanniſh breaſt cleaving the flood, 

Tow'rd the fair fields, upon the other ſide, 

Beareth Acexor's joy, Phœnicia's pride: 

All heavenly beauties join themſelves in one, 

To ſhew their glory in thine eye alone, 

Which when it turneth that celeſtial ball, 

A thouſand ſweet ſtars riſe, a thouſand fall. 

Who juſtly ſaith; mine, baniſhment to be, 

When only France for my recourſe is free ? 

To view the plains where I have ſeen fo oft 

England's victorious enſigns rais'd aloft ; 

When this ſhall be a comfort in my way, 

To ſee the place, where I may boldly ſay, 

Here mighty BzpporD forth the vaward led; 

Here T aL tor charg'd, and here the Frenchmen fied ; 

Here with our archers valiant Scars did lye, 

Here ſtood the tents of famous WiLLovoney ; 

Here MonTAcuTz rang'd his unconquer'd band; 

Here march'd we out, and here we made a ſtand, 
What ſhould we fit to mourn and grieve all day, 

For that which time doth eas'ly take away ? 

What fortune hurts, let ſuff rance only heal, 

No wiſdom with extremities to deal. 

To know ourſelves to come of human birth, 

Theſe ſad afflictions croſs us here on earth; 

A puniſhment from the eternal law, 

To make us ſtill of heaven to ſtand in awe. 

In vain we prize that at fo dear a rate, 

Whoſe long'ſt aſſurance bears a minure's date, 

Why ſhould we idly talk of our intent, 

When heav*n's decree no counſel can prevent? 

When our foreſight not poſſibly can ſhun, 

That which the fates determine ſhall be done. 

Hex hath pow'r, and may my life depolc, 

Mine honour's mine, that none hath power to loſe. 
Then be as chearful (beauteous royal Queen) 

As in the court of France we oft have been ; 

(q) As when arriv'd in Porchcſter's fair road, 

(Where, for our coming, HxNRV made abode) 

' | When in mine arms I brought thee ſaſe to land, 

And gave my love to HNA v's royal hand: 

The happy hours we paſſed with the King 

At fair South-hampton long in banquetting ; 

Wich ſuch content as lodg d in Hexzy's breaſt, 

When he to London brought thee from the Weſt, 

Through golden Cheap, when he in pomp did ride 


To Weſtminſter, to entertain his bride. 
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ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Our faulrons kind cannot the cage endure. 


IIe alludes in theſe verſes to the Faulcon, which was the anci- 
ent device of the Poole, comparing the greatneſs and haughtineſs 
of his ſpirit to the nature of this bird, 


(b) This awas the mean proud Warwick did invent 
To my diſgrace, &c. | 
The commons at this parliament, through Waxwick's means, 
accuſed SurroLk of treaſon, and urged the accuſation ſo vehe- 
mently, that the King was forced to exile him for five years, 


c That only I, by yiclding up Z Main, 
Should be the loſs of fertile Aquitain, 

The Duke of Suffolk beir g ſent into France to conclude a peace, 
thoſe Duke Ravnzr's daughter, the Lady Mas, whom he 
eſpouſed for Hz wa y VI. delivering for her to her father the 
countries of Anjou and Main, and the city of Mons. Whereupon 
the Earl of Arminack (whoſe _—_— was before promiſed to the 
King) ſeeing himſelf to be deluded, cauſed all the Engliſhmen to 
be expulſed Aquitain, Gaſcoine, and Guien, 


(4) With the baſe vulgar fort to win him fame, 
To be the beir of good Duke Humyury's nome. 

This Ricuaxb, that was called the great Earl of Warwick, 
when Duke Humyury was dead, grew into exceeding great fa- 
vour with the commons. 5 

e With Sat'ssuRx, his wile ambitions fire, 
In Y oxx's flern breaft kindling long-bidden fire, 
By CLAN title working, to ſupplant 
7 he eagle-airy of great Jou of Gaunt. 

Ricuakb PLaxTAGENET Duke of York, in the time of Hax 
the Sixth, claimed the crown (being aſſiſted by this Ri cnAD 
Nsv1LL Earl of Salisbury and father to the great Earl of War- 
wick, who favoured exceedingly the Houſe of York) in open 

liament, as heir to LtoneL e of Clarence, the third ſon of 

Wand III. making his title by Aux his mother, wife to Ri- 
cHarp Earl of Cambridge, ſon to Eprmand of Langley Duke of 
York ; which Aux was daughter to Roma Monvriuzx Earl of 
March; which Roczx was fon and heir to LIongT Duke of Cla- 
rence, the third ſon of King EDbwand, to whom the Crown, after 


King Ricyuany the 's death lineally deſcended, he dying | ' 


without iſſue ; and not to the heirs of the Duke of Lancaſter, that 
was younger brother to the Duke of Clarence. HALT. cap. 1. tit. 
Yor. & 5 


un' theſe envious Lords to ſpend their breath, 
Crying revenge on the Protefor's death. 

Humryixy Duke of Gloceſter, and Lord Protector, in the five 
and twentieth year of HAN VI. by the means of the Queen and 
the Duke of Suffolk, was arreſted by the Lord Bzxaumoxr, at the 
3 holden at Bury, and the ſame night after murther'd in 
his bed. 


(8) F thy en know who robb'd him, &c. to this verſe, 
0 know how HumruryY dd, and who hall reign. 

In theſe verſes he jeſts at the Protector's wife, who (being ac- 
cuſed and convicted of treaſon, becauſe with Joux Hun a Prieſt, 
Roca BulitxBroOOK a Necromancer, and Makczar JokDAN, 
called the Witch of Eye, ſhe had conſulted by ſorcery to kill the 


| (h) For twenty year: and have J. fared in France? 


In the ſixth year of H NAVY VI. the Duke cf Bedford being de 
ceaſed, then Lieutenant General and Regent of France, this Duke 
of Suffolk was promoted to that dignity, having the Lord Tatzon, 
Loxd ScaLes, and the Lord MoxTacurTs to aſſiſt him. 


(i) Againſt great CyarLEs and baſiard Oritancs. 


This was CHarLies VII. who after the death of HNA V. 
obtained the crown of France, and recovered again much of th t 
his father had loſt. Baſtard Ox LAAN c was ſon to the Duke of 
Orleance, en of the Lord Cawnyr's wife, preferred highly 
to many notable offices, becauſe he being a moſt valiant Captain, 
was a continual enemy to the Engliſhmen, daily infeſting them with 
divers incurſions. 


(k) And have I ſeen Ver: oila's batful fields, 


Vernoile is that noted place in France, where the great battle 
was fought in the beginning of HxxNax the fixth's reigu, where 
— of the French chivalry were overcome by the of Bed 


(1) And from Aumerle withirew my warlke powers. 
Aumerle is that ſtrong defenced town in France, which the Duke 


of Suffolk got after four and twenty great aſſaults given unto it. 


(m) And came myſelf in perſon firft to Tours, 
, Th" —_— or truce to — 
| From Belgia, Denmark, Hungary and Spain. 
Tours is a city in France built by BxuTus as he came i 
Britain ; where, in the one and — year of the Yeign of 
Henay VI. was appointed a great diet to be kept, whither came 
embaſſadors of the Empire, Spain, Hungary, and Denmark, to in- 
treat for a perpetual peace to be made between the two Kings of 
England and France. 


(n) By true deſcent to wear the diadem 
Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem. 
Rayner Duke of A en, father to Queen Manxcanr, called 
himfelf King of _— Sicily, and Jeruſalem, having the title 
alone of the King of thoſe couutries. 


(6) A fiftern's tax in France I freely ſpent. 
The Duke of Suffolk, after the marriage concluded between 
King Hzenzxy and Marxcartr daughter to Duke Rayner, aſked 
in open parliament a whole fifteenth to fetch her into ExcLanp. 


(p) Seen thee for England but embark'd at Diep. 


Diep is a town in France bordering upon the ſea, where the 
Duke of Suffolk with Queen Maca took ſhip for England. 


(9) 4s when arriv'd in Porchefter's fair road. 


Porcheſter, a haven-town in the ſouthweſt part of England, 
near where Portſmouth now ſtands, which owes its riſe to the de- 
cay of Port Poris, or Porcefter, once a ſea-port of great noce, till 
the harbour was almoſt abandon'd by the ſea, and the greateſt 

of the inhabitants removed into the little iſland of Portiea, and 
built the town of Por:/mouth at this Porchefter, where the King 
tarried, expecting the Queen's arrival, whom from thence he con- 
veyed to South-hampton. | 


King) was adjudged to perpetual priſon in the iſle of Man, and to 
0 ick places in London. 
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Queen MARGARET to WILLIAM DE LA 


0 


Hat news ſweet Poor) look*ſt thou my lines 
But like the toling of the doleful bell,{ ſhould tell, 
Bidding the deaths-· man to prepare the grave ? 
Expect from me no other news to have. 
My breaſt, which once was mirth's imperial throne, 
A vaſt and deſert wilderneſs is grown: 
Like that cold region, from the world remote, 
On whoſe breem ſeas the icy mountains flote; 
Where thoſe poor creatures, baniſh'd from the light, 
Do live impris'ned in continual night. 
No object greets my foul's internal eyes, 
But divinations of ſad tragedies z 
And care takes up her ſolitary inn, 
Where youth and joy their court did once begin. 
As in September, when our year reſigns 
The glorious ſun to the cold wat'ry ſigns, 
Which through the clouds looks on the earth in ſcorn; 
The little bird, yet to ſalute the morn, 
Upon the naked branches ſets her foor, 
The leaves then lying on the moſly root, 
And there a ſilly chirriping doth keep, 
As though ſhe fain would ſing, yet fain would weep, 
Praiſing fair ſummer, that too ſoon is gone, 
Or ſad for winter, too faſt coming on: 
In this ſtrange plight I mourn for thy depart, 
Becauſe that weeping cannot eaſe my heart. 
Now to our aid who ſtirs the neighb' ring Kings? 
Or who from France a puiſſant army brings? 
Who moves the Norman to abet our war ? 
(a) Or brings in Bux o to aid LANxcASTER? 
(, Who in the North our lawful claim commends, 
To win us credit with our valiant friends? 
To whom ſhall I my ſecret griefs impart ? 
Whoſe breaſt ſhall be the cloſet of my heart? 
The ancient Heroes fame thou doſt revive, 
As from all them thyſelf thou didſt derive : 
Nature, by thee, both gave and taketh all, 
Alone in Poor ſhe was too prodigal 
Of ſo divine and rich a temper wrought, | 
As heay*n for thee perfcRion's depth had ſought. 
Well knew King Hzxxv what he pleaded for, 
When he choſe thee to be his Orator ; 
Whoſe angel eye, by powerful influence, 


POOL, Duke of Suffolk. 


Which in his love might be of greater pow'r, 

Than was his nymph, his flame, his ſwan, his ſhow'r. 
(c) To that allegiance York was bound by oath, 

To Hrxxvy's heirs, for ſaſcty of us both; 

No longer now he means record ſhall bear it, 

He will diſpenſe with heaven, and will unſwear it. 

He that's in all the world's black fins forlorn, 

Is careleſs now how oft he be ſorſworn ; 

And here of late his title hath ſct down, 

By which he makes his claim unto our crown, 

And now I hear his hateful Dutcheſs chats, 

And rips up their deſcent unto her brats, 

And bleſſeth them as England's lawful heirs, 

And tells them that our diadem is theirs : 

And if ſuch hap her goddeſs Fortune bring, 

(d) Af three ſons fail, ſhe'll make the fourth a King. 


| (e) He that's fo like his dam, her youngeſt Diek, 


That foul ill-favour'd crook-back'd ſiigmatick, 
That like a carcaſs ſtol'n out of a tomb, 

Came the wrong way out of his mother's womb, 
With teeth in's head, his paſſage to have torn, 
As though begot an age ere he was born. 

Who now ſhall curb proud Vox x, when he ſhall riſe? 
Or arm our right againſt his enterpriſe, 

To crop that baſtard weed, which daily grows; 
To over-ſhadow our vermilion roſe ? 

(g) Or who will muzzle that unruly bear, 

Whoſe preſence ſtrikes our peoples hearts with fear ? 
Whilſt on his knees this wretched King is down, 
To fave them labour, reaching, at his crown, 

| Where like a mounting cedar, he ſhould bear 

His plumed top aloft into the air; 

Ard let theſe ſhrubs ſit underncath his ſhrowds, 
Whilſt in his arms he doth imbrace the clouds. 

O, that he ſhould his father's right inherit, 

Yet be an alien to that mighty ſpirit ! 

How were thoſe pow'rs diſpers'd, or whither gone, 
Should ſympathize in generation ? 

Or what oppoſed influence had force, 


| | So much r abuſe and alter nature's courſe ? 


« All other creatures follow after kind, 


| But man alone doth not heget the mind. 


Doth utter more than human cloquence : 
That if again Jove would his ſports have try'd, 
He in thy ſhape himſelf would only hide; 


( My daify-flow'r, which erſt perfum'd the air, 
Which for my favour Princes deign'd to wear, 
Now in the duſt lies trodden on the ground, 
And with York's garlands ev'ry one is crown'd 


When 
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When now his riſing waits on our decline, 
And in our ſetting he begins to-ſhine ; 
Now in the ſkies that dreadful comet waves, 

(i) And who be ſtars, but Waxwick's bearded ſtaves? 
And all thoſe knees, which bended once fo low, 
Grow ſtiff,” as though they had forgot to bow ; 
And none, like them, purſue me with deſpite, 
Which moſt have cry'd, God ſave Queen MARGARET. 

When fame ſhall bruit thy baniſhment abroad, 
The Yorkilt's faction then will lay on load; 
And when it comes once to our Weſtern coaſt, 
O, how that hag, dame ELenor will boaſt ! 
And labour ſtraight, by all the means ſhe can, 
To be call'd home out of the Iſle of Man; 
To which I know great Warwick will conſent, 
To have it done by act of parliament: 
That to my teeth my birth ſhe may defy, 
(k) Sland'ring Duke Ra vx ER with baſe beggery ; 
The only way ſhe could deviſe to grieve me, 
Wanting ſweet SUFFOLK, which ſhould moſt relieve me. 

And from that ſtock doth ſprout another bloom, 
(I) A Kentiſh rebel, a baſe up-ſtart groom : 
(m) And this is he the white-roſe muſt preferr 
By CLARENCE' daughter, match'd with Mor r IMR. 
Thus by Yorx's means this raſcal peafant Car, 
Muſt in all haſte P.anTaoeneT be made: 
For that ambitious Duke ſets all on work, 
To found what friends affect the claim of York, 
Whilſt he abroad doth practiſe to command, 
() And makes us weak by ſtrength' ning Ireland: 
More his own power ſtill ſeeking to increaſe, 
Than for King Henry's good or England's peace. 
(o) Great WincnesTER untimely is deceas'd, 

That more and more my woes ſhould he increas'd. 
BeavrorD, whoſe ſhoulders proudly bare up all, 
The church's prop, that famous cardinal, 


© 


The commons (bent to miſchief) never ler 

(p) With France t' upbraid the valiant Somzrser, 
Railing in tumults on his ſoldiers loſs ; 

Thus all goes backward, croſs comes after croſs : 
And now of late Duke Humenzy's old allies, 
With baniſh'd Euzxor's baſe accomplices, 
Attending their revenge, grow wond'rous crouſe, 
And threaten death and vengeance to our houſe : 
And I alone the laſt poor remnant am, 

) T' endure theſe ſtorms with woful Bucxincnan. 
I pray thee, Poor, have care how thou do'ſt paſs, 


| Never the ſea yet half ſo dangerous was: 


(r) And one foretold by water thou ſhouldſt die, 
(Ah ! foul befal that foul tongue's propheſie:) 
Yet I by night am troubled in my dreams, 

That I do ſee thee toſs'd in dangerous ſtreams ; 
And oft-times ſhipwrack*d, caſt upon the land, 
And lying breathleſs on the queachy ſand: 

And oft in viſions ſee thee in the night, 

Where thou at ſea maintain'ſt a dangerous fight, 
And with thy proved target and thy ſword, 
Beat*ſt back the pirate which would come aboard. 
Yet be not angry, that I warn thee thus, 

* The trueſt love is moſt ſuſpicious, 

Sorrow doth utter what it ſtill doth-grieve : 

But hope forbids us ſorrow to believe; 

And in my counſel yet this comfort is, 

It cannot hurt, although I think amiſs. 

Then live in hope, in triumph to return, 


| When clearer days ſhall leave in clouds to mourn. - 


But ſo hath forrow girt my ſoul about, 
That that word Hope (methinks) comes ſlowly out: 
The reaſon is, I know it here would reſt, 


Where it might ſtill behold thee in my breaſt. 
Farewel, ſweet Poor, fain more I would indite, 
But that my tears do blot what I do write. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Or bring: in Buxcoin to aid LaxcAsTER. 


Purtty Duke of Bur;oin, and his ſon, were always great fa- 
vourites of the houſe of Lancaſter : howbeit they often diſſem- 
bled both with Lancaſter and York. 


(5) Whe in the North our Janyful claim commend;, 
To win us credit with our waliant friends p 


The chief Lords of the North in the time of Hexzy the 
Sixth withſtood the Duke of York at his riſing, giving him two 
great overthrows. | 


(c To that allegiance Y ork wor bound by oath, 
To Henay's heirs, for ſafety of us both ; 
No longer now he means record ſhall bear it, 
He will with heav'n diſpenſe, and will unſavear it. 
The Duke of York, at the death of Hxzy the Fiſth, and at 
this King's coronation, took his oath to be true ſubject to him and 


his heirs for ever : but aſterwards diſpenſing therewith, claimed the | 


crown, as his rightful and proper 4nheritance, 


(4) If three ſons fail, he'll make the fourth a King. 
The Duke of York had four ſons: Evwarp Earl of March, 
that afterwards was Duke of York, and King of England, when he 
had depoſed Hzuax the Sixth; and Epmond Earl of Rutland, 
ſlain by the Lord Ctirrorp at the battle at Wakefield : and 
Got Duke of Clarence, that was murthered in the Tower; and 
Ricuanp Duke of Glouceſter, who was (after he had murthered 
his brother's ſons) King, by the name of Ricnanp the Third. 


(e) He that's fo like his dam, her eft Dicx, 
That foul ill. favour & crook-back'd fligmatich, &c. 
Till this verſe, A. though beget an age, &c. 

This Ricuaxp (whom ironically ſhe calls Dicx) that treaſon, 
after the murther of his nephews, obtained the mba — a man 
low of ſtature, erook d- back d, the left ſhoulder much higher 
than the right, and of a very crabbed and ſower countenance. 
His mother could not be delivered of him ; he was born toothed, 
and with his feet forward, contrary to the courſe of nature. 

| . . 


% 
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(f) To rower hadew our wermilion roſe. 
The Red Roſe was the of the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
the White Roſe of York ; which, by the marriage of Hana v the 
Seventh with ELizanzTH, indubitate heir of the houſe of York, 


(x) Or who will maxulc that unruly bear ? 


The Earl of Warwick, the ſetter up and puller down of Kings, 
< hone his arms the white Bear rampant, and the ragged 


(6) My daiſy fer, which er, . the air, | 
Wh for my favour Ne! to wear, 
Now in the d lies, &e. Y 4 4 4 

The Daiſy in French is called Margarite, which was | 
Mancazzr's badge : wherewithal the nobility and chivalry of the 
land at her firſt arrival were ſo delighted, chat they wore it in their 
hats, in token of honour, | 


(i) And who be flars, but Warwick's bearded fever? 

The or bearded ſtaff, was a of tlie arms belong- 

ye Warwick, | 
(4) Sland ring Duke Ra nA with baſe beggery. 

Raywen Duke of Anjou, called himſelf King of Naples 
Sicily, and jeruſalem, who had neither inheritance; nor recei 
any tribute thoſe parts; and was not able at the marriage 
the Queen at his own charges to ſend her into England, though 
he gave no dower with her: which, by the Ducheſs of Glou- 
ceſter, was often in diſgrace caſt in her teeth. 


(1) A Kentiſh rebel, a baſe upflart gromm. 
This was Jack. Cavs, who cauſed the Kentiſh men to rebel 
in the eight and twentieth year of King Hexav the Sixth. 


of 


| 
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( 4 this is be the whit roſea try, 
By Crane daughter match'd to MonTiuan, - 

This Jacx Cav, inſtrucled by the Duke of York, 
deſcended 


to be from Moritat, who married Lady Pur, 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence. 2 


(n) And makes us weak, by fireagthoxing Ireland. 
Wye gy this 
to ne e, | ; 
himſelf by all means — he might at his return — 
land, by open war claim chat which ſo beſore 1 


Ih gone about to obtain. 


(o) Greet Wincnss res wntimely i Ae . 


Hunay Pravrond, Biſhop and Cardinal of Wincheſter, fon to 
onn of Gaunt, begot in his age, was a proud and ambitious pre- 
» favouring mightily the Queen and the Duke of S rot, con 
tinually heaping up innumerable treaſure, in hope to have been 
Pope, as himſelf on his death-bed confelled. +» 


(8) With France t wpbraid the valiant Soupnunt. 


Epmo\vv Duke of Somerſet, in the four and tw -nticth year of 
Hwa the Sixth, was made regent of France, and ſent into Nor- 
mandy to defend the Engliſh territories againſt the French ind al- 
ons: but in ſhort time he loſt all that King Hua the Fifth won; 
for which cauſe, the nobles and commons ever after hated him. 


' endure theſe forms nwith ncoful BucrinoGna. 
Hunrua Duke of * was & great favourite ot 
the Queen's ſacuon in the time of Hzxxay the Sixth. 
(r) And one fore-told by water ten dir. 


The Witch of Fye received anſwer from her ſpirit, that the 
Duke of Suffolk ſhould take heed of water: which the Queen 
fore-warns him of, as remembring the witch's propheſy ; which 


afterwards came to pals, 


* 


E DR D the Fourth to NIiſtreſs S EO R E. 


Tar ARGUMENT. 


Epwaxp the Fourth, bewitch'd with the report 
Of miſtreſs Suokx, reſounded through his court, 
Steals to the city in a ſtrange 4800 

To view that beauty, whoſe tranſpiercing eyes 
Had fhot ſo many: which did fo content 

The amorous King, that inſtantly be ſent 

Theſe lines to her, whoſe graces did allure bim; 
Whoſe anſwer back doth of her love aſſure him. 


O thee, the fair'ſt that ever breath'd this air, 

(a) From Engliſh Ep wax, to thee faireſt fair: 
Ah, would to god thy title were no more, | 
That no remembrance might remain of Suonxx, 
To countermand a monarch's high deſire, 
And barr mine eyes of what they moſt admire! 
O, why ſhould fortune make the city proud, 
To give that more, than is the court allow'd ? 
Where they (like wretches) hoard it up to ſpare, 
And do ingroſa it, as they do their ware. | 

When fame firſt blaz d thy beauty here in court, 

Mine ear repuls'd it, as a light report : 
But when mine eyes ſaw what mine car had heard, 
They thought report too niggardly had ſpar d: 


* 
* 
* 


| 


And ſtrucken dumb with wonder, did but mutter, 
Conceiving more than it had words to utter. 
Then think of what thy huſband is poſſeſt, 

When J malign the wealth wherewith he's bleſt ; 
When much abundance makes the needy mad, 
Who having all, yet knows not what is had: 
Into fools boſoms this good fortune creeps, 

And ſums come in, whilſt the baſe miſer ſleeps, 
Which all of fo rare excellency deem ; 

What would it be, and prized at what rate, 

Were it adorned with a Kingly ſtate ? 

Which being now but in ſo mean a bed, 


Is like an uncut diamond in lead, 
H h 
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Ere it be ſet in ſome high-prized rings | 
Or garniſhed with' rich chamelling ; 
We ſee the beauty of the ſtone is ſpilt, 

Wanting the gracious ornament of gilt. 
) When firſt attracted by thy heavenly eyes, 
I came to ſce thee in a ſtrange diſguiſe, — 
Paſſing thy ſhop, thy huſband call'd me back, 
Demanding what rare jewel I did lack. 
I want (thought I) one that I dare not crave, 
And one (I fear) thou wilt not let me have. 
He calls for caſkets forth, and ſhews me ſtore; 
But yet I knew he had one jewel more, 
And deadly curſt him, that he did deny it, 
That I might not for love or money by it. 
O, might I come a diamond to buy, 
That had but ſuch a luſtre as thine eye, 
Would not my treaſure ſerve, my crown ſhould go, 
If any jewel could be prized fo! | | 
An agat, branched with thy bluſhing ſtrains, 
A ſaphir, but ſo azur'd as thy veins ; 
My Kingly ſcepter only ſhould redeem it, 

At ſuch a price if judgment could eſteem it. 

How fond and ſenſleſs be thoſe ſtrangers then, 

Who bring in toys, to pleaſe the Engliſhmen ? 
I ſmile to think how fond th' Italians are, 
To judge their artificial gardens rare; 
When London in thy cheeks can ſhew them here 
Roſes and lillies growing all the year, 


The Portugueze, that only hopes to win, 
By bringing ſtones from fartheſt India in ; 


When happy Syokg can bring them forth a girl, 

Whoſe lips be rubies, and her teeth be pearl. 

(c) How filly is the Polander and Dane, 

To bring us cryſtal from the frozen main ? 

When thy clear ſkin's tranſparence doth ſurpaſs | 

Their cryſtal, as the diamond doth glals. 

The fooliſh French, which bring in traſh and toys, 

Jo turn our women, men, our girls to boys, 

When with what tire thou do'ſt thyſelf adorn, 

That for a faſhion only ſhall be worn ; 

Which though it were a garment but of hair, 

More rich than robe that ever Empreſs ware, 
Methinks, thy huſband takes his mark awry, 

To ſet his plate to ſale, when thou art by; 

When they which do thy angel-locks behold, 

As the baſe droſs do but reſpect his gold, 

And wiſh one hair before that maſly heap, 

And bur one lock, before the wealth of Cheap: 

And for no cauſe elſe hold we gold ſo dear, 

But that it is fo like unto thy hair. | 

And ſure I think, Sor cannot chuſe but flout 

Such as would find the great elixir out, | 

And laugh to ſee the Alchymiſts, that choke 

Themſelves with fumes, and waſtetheir wealth in ſmoak; 


| 
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I To hear, to ſee, to ſmell, to ſeell to taſte: 


1 


When if N 
lt is converted t refined gold: 
When cheirs b char wer at in ei) che, 


Well known to all to be adulterate 
And is no more, when it by thine is et. 
Then palery beuge, or-light-prized jet... 
Let others wear perfumes, for thee unmeet ; 
If there were none, thou couldſt make all things ſweet ; 
Thou comfort'ſt ev ry ſenſe with ſweet repalt, 
” —_ 
Like a rich ſhip, whole very refuſe wate, na 
Aromaticks and precious odors are 


If thou but pleaſe to walk into the Pawn, 


Fo buy thee cambrick, callico, vr lawn, 


If thou the whiteneſs of the ſame wouldſt prove, 


From thy far whiter hand pluck off thy glove ; 


And thoſe which by as the beholders ſtand, 


Will rake thy hand for lawn, lawn for thy hand. 


A thouſand eyes closꝰd up by envious night, 
Do wiſh for day, but to enjoy thy fight, 


| | And when they onee have bleſt their eyes with thee, 
; ]Scorn ev'ry object elſe, what e' they ſee : 


* 


So like a goddeſs beauty ſtill controuls, 

And hath ſuch pow'rful working in our fouls. 

| The merchant, which in traffick ſpends his life, 

Vet loves at home to have a dainty wife : 
The blunt-ſpoke cynick, poring on his book, 


- | Sometimes (aſide) at beauty loves to look: 


The church man, by whoſe teaching we are led, 
Allows what keeps love in the marriage bed: 


| The bloody ſoldier, ſpent in dang'rous broils, 
Wich beauty yet content to ſhare his ſpoils : 


"The buſy lawyer wrangling in his pleas, 


| Findeth that beauty gives his labour eaſe : 


The tolling tradeſman, and the ſweating clown, 
Would have his wench fair, though his bread be brown, 
So much is beauty pleaſing unto all, 


That Prince and peaſant equally doth call; 


Nor never yet did any man deſpiſe it, 

Except too dear, and that he could not prize it. 
Unlearn'd is learning, artleſs be all arts, 

If not imploy'd to praiſe thy ſev*ral part: 


U 


Poor plodding ſchool-men they are far too lo, 


Which by probations, rules, and axioms go; 
He muſt be familiar with the ſkies, VP 
Which notes the revolutions of ' thine eyes: 
And by that ſkill which meaſures ſea and land, 

See beauties all, thy waiſt, thy foot, thy hand 
Where he may find, the more that he doth view, 
Such rare delights, as are both ſtrange and new: 
And other workls of beauty more and more. 
Which never were diſcovered before: | 


And to thy rare proportion, to apply - 


; , 
4 1 Py 


The lines and circles in geometry, 
Uling 


. , njtare. 


. 
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Uling alone arithmetick's ſtrong 
* We virtues ka wk in thee are 
And when all theſe have done what they can do, 
For thy gerf{Horfalkoo ſatit boo ©: oO 
When from the eaſt the dawn hath gotten out, 
And gone to ſeek thee all the world about, 
Within thy chamber hath ſhe fix d her light, 3 
Where, but that place, the world harh all deen 2 06 
Then is it fit that ev ry vulgar eye 1 
Should ſee love banquet in ber majeſty ? 
We deem thoſe things our ſight doth moſt 22 
Jo be but mean, although moſt excellent: 
For ſtrangers {till the ſtreets are ſwept and ſtrow'd, | 
« Few look on ſuck as daily come abroad: [them, 
* Things much reſtrain'd, do make us, much deſire 
6 And, beauties ſeldom ſeen, make us admire them, 
Nor is it fit a city-ſhop ſhould de. | 
The world's delight, and nature” > only price; 3 


N 


= Betwixt a vulgar and a Kingly love: 
And when thou find'ſt, as now thou doubt'ſt, 
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But in a Prince's ſumptuous gallery : 
Hung all with üiſſue, floor'd with tapeſtry, 
Where thou ſhall ſit, and from thy ſtate ſhall ſee 
The dle and ariduiphs that are! done for thet. 
Then know the diff rence (if thou liſt to prove) 


Be thou thyſelf unpartial judge of both. EE 
Where hearts be knit, what helps, if not oy? 


5 Delay breeds doubts, no cunning to be coy , 


Whilſt lazy t time his turn by tarriance ſerves, _ 


| Love ſtill grows ſickly, and hope daily ſtarves : 


Mean while, receive that warrant by theſe lines, 
Which princely. rule and ſov*raignty reſigns ; 

Till when, theſe papers, by their lord's command, 
By me ſhall kiſs thy ſweet and dainty hand. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE, HISTORY. 


This epiſtle of Epwarp to miſtreſs Sitorr, and of hers to him 
being of unlawful affection, miniſtreth ſmall occaſion of hiſtori- 
cal notes ; for had he mentioned the many battles betwixt *. 
Lancaſter faction and him, Sy vd 0 /— ric, 79 it had 
more like to Præurvsꝰ boaſting ſoldier, than-a Kingly courtier. 
Notwithſtanding It lll not be amiſs to annex a line or two. 


(a) From Engliſh Eowany to the faireſt fair. 


Epwaxp the fourth was by nature v chivalrous, and very 
2 applying his ſweet amiable aſpect to attain his wanton 
appetite the Te which was ſo well known to Lyw1s the French, 
ing, who at their interview him to Paris, that as Com- 
zus reports, being taken at his word, he notuſichſtanding brake 
off the matter, rea 4 the Pariſian dames, with their witty con- 
verſation,' would . him longer thay ſhould be for his benefit : 
which means, Ewan was diſappointed of his journey. 
And albeit Princes, whilſt they live, have nothing in them but 
what is admirable ; , yet we need not miſtruſt the flattery of the 
court in thoſe times. For certain it is, that his ſhape was excellent; 
his hair drew near to a black, making his face's favour to ſeem 
more delectable: though the of his eyes, full of ſhining" 
moiſture, as it took away ſome comelineſs, ſo it argued much 
ſharpneſs of underſtanding, and cruelty mingled tog ether. And 
indeed, Gros BucHanan (that imperious 890 chargeth him, 
and other princes of thoſe times with ation of Nr as 
R1icyand the third manifeſtly did. 


(6) When firf attraded by thy 2 eyes. 
Epward's intemperate deſires, with which he was — 1 


overcome, how tegically they in hi offspring were puniſhed, 
univ known mirrour, enting W overſight, 


b 


(c) Hab filly-it th Pelarder and Dane, 
To bring #1, eln the frozen main 


Alluding to their who imagine cryſtal to be a kind of 


| ice; and therefore it is wy, they who came from thoſe frozen 


parts, ſhould bring great ſtore of that tran ſtone, which is 


| thought to be congealed with extream cold,” Whether cryſtal be 


ice, or ſome ther liquor, I omit to diſpute : yet by the examples 
of amber and coral, there may bodeies routine: for $o11- 
us out of PLixY mentioneth, that in the northerly region a yel- 
low gelly is taken up out of the ſea at low tides, whi 4 he calls 
SUCCINUM, we Auna. So likewiſe out of the Liguſlick deep, 
a part of the Mediterranean ſea, a greeniſh ſtalk is gathered, 
which hardened in the air, comes to be coral, either white or red. 
Amber notwithſtanding is thought to drop out ol. dec; as ap- 
pears by MazTiAL's epigram. 


Et latet & lucet, Phantontide eondita gutta, 
Ut wideatur apis nectare clauſa ſus, 
 Dignum tantorum pretium tulit ille labirum ; 


Credibile e ipſam fic voalvifſe mori. 


To behold a bee incloſed in E/e&rum, is not ſo rare, as that a 
boy's throat ſhould be cut with the fall of an ice-fickle ; the which 
un gar Se ey rage the 18 f. 4. He calls it Phaztontis gutta, be- 
e of that fable which Ovid rehearſeth concerning the Heliades, 

| or Phaeton's fiſters, metamorphoſed into thoſe trees whoſe gumm 
CSP Pa nu. roms. rk in- 
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S the weak child, that from the mother's wing 
Is taught the Jute's delicious fingering, 
At ev'ry ſtring's ſoft touch is mov'd with fear, 
Noting his maſter's curious liſt' ning ear, 
Whoſe trembling hand at ev'ry ſtrain bewrays, 
In what doubt he his newsſet leſſon playy: 
AF GO pay (ney ſo ſit I to indite, 
At ev'ry word ſtill quaking as I write. 
(a) Would I had led an humble ſhepherd's 5 life, 
Nor known the name of Sor e's admired wife, 
And liv'd with them in country fields that range, 
Nor ſeen the golden Cheap, nor glitt'ring Change. 
Here, like a Comet gaz'd at in the ſkies, 
Subject to all tongues, object to all eyes: 
Oft have I heard my beauty prais'd of many, 
But never yet ſo much admir'd of any : 
A Prince's eagle-eye to find out that, 
Which common men do ſeldom wonder at, 
Makes me to think affection flatters ſight, 
Or in the object ſomething exquiſite. 
To houſed beauty ſeldom ſtoops report, 
Fame muſt attend on that which lives in court. 
What ſwan of bright AroLLo's brood doth ſing, 
To vulgar love, in courtly ſonneting 3 
Or what immortal poet's ſugar d pen 
Attends the glory of a citizen? 
Oft have I wonder*d what ſhould blind your eye, 
Or what fo far ſeduced Majeſty, 
That having choice of beauties ſo divine, 
Amongſt the moſt, to chuſe this leaſt of mine? 
More glorious ſuns adorn fair London's pride, 
Than all rich England's continent beſide ; 
That who t' account their multitudes would wiſh, 
(5) Might number Romney's flow'rs, or Iſis' fiſh. 
Who doth frequent our temples, walks, and ftreets, 
Noting the ſundry beauties that he meets, 
That if but ſome one beauty ſhould incite 
Some ſacred muſe, ſome raviſh'd ſpirit to write, 
Here might he ferch the true Promethean fire, 
Thar after-ages ſhould his lines admire ; 
Gathering the honey from the choiceſt flow'rs, 
$corning the wither'd weeds in country bow'rs. 
Here, in this garden only, ſprings the roſe, 
In ev'ry common hedge the bramble grows : 
Nor are we ſo turn'd Neapolitan, 
That might incite ſome foul-mouth'd Mantuan, 
To all the world to lay out our defects, 
And have juſt cauſe to rail upon our ſex : 
To prank old wrinkles up in new attire, 
To alter nature's courſe, prove time a liar, 


— * 10 


2 * K 


wo 


To abuſe fate, and heav'ns juſt doom reverſe, | 
On beauty's grave to ſet a crimſon hearſe, 
With a deceitful foil to lay « ground, 
To make a glaſs to ſeem a diamond; 


Nor cannot, wichour hazard of our name, n 


In faſhion follow the Venetian dame: 
Nor the fantaſtick French to imitate, 
Attir'd half Spaniſh, half Italianate; 


Wich waiſt, nor curl, body, nor brow adorn, . 
| That is in Florence or in Genoa born. 


But with vain boaſts how witleſs fond am T, 
Thus to draw on mine own indignity ? 
And what though married when I was but young, 
Before I knew what did to love belong, 
Yet he which now's poſſeſſed of the room, 


| Crop'd beauty's flow'r when it was in the bloom, 
And goes away enriched with the ſtore; 


Whilſt others glean, where he hath reap'd before : 
Au ln dares be thi | ai ied bt ee 


| And ſhall I then deceive his honeſt truſt? 


Or what ſtrange hope ſhould make you to affail, . 
Where the ſtrong'ſt batt ry never could prevail? 
Belike you think, that I repuly'd the reſt, 


| To leave a King the conqueſt of my breaſt, 


And have thus long preſerv'd myſelf. from all, 

To have a monarch glory in my fall; 

Yet rather let me die the vileſt death, 

Than live to draw that ſin-polluted breath. 

But our kind hearts men's tears cannot abide, 

And we leaſt angry oft, when moſt we chide. 

Too well know men what our creation made us, 

And nature too well taught them to invade us: 
They know but too well, how, what, when, and where, 
To write, to ſpeak, to ſug, and to forbear ; 

By ſigns, by ſighs, by motions, and by tears, 

When vows ſhould ſerve, when oaths, when ſmiles, when 
What one delight our humours moſt doth move, [pray ra; 
Only in that you make us nouriſh love. 


If any natural blemiſh blot our face, 


You do proteſt, it gives our beauty grace; 
And what attire we moſt are us'd to wear, 
That, of all other excellent ſt., you ſwear: 
And if we walk, or fit, or ſtand, or lie, 
It muſt reſemble ſome one deity 1 

And what you know we take delight to hear, 
Thar you are ever ſounding in our car : 


Aud yet fo ſhameleſs, when you tempt us thus, 
P us. 


Rome's 


Rome's wanton Ovi did thoſe rules impart, 
O, that your nature ſhould be help'd with art 
Who would have thought, aKing that cares to reign, 
Inforc'd by love, fo poet-like ſhou'd feign ? 
To ſay that beauty, time's ſtern rage to ſhun, 
In my checks (lillies) hid her from the ſun ; 
And when ſhe meant to triumph in her May, 
Made that her eaſt, and here ſhe broke her day : 
And that fair ſummer ſtill is in my ſight, _ 
And but where I am, all the world is night ; 
As tho? the fair'ſt ere ſince the world began, 
To me, a ſun-burnt baſe Egyptian. 
But yet I know more than I mean to tell, 
(O, would to God you knew it not too well !) 
That women oft their moſt admirers raiſe, 
Tho? publickly not flatt'ring their own praiſe. 
Our churliſh huſbands, which our youth enjoy'd, 
Who with our danties have their ſtomachs cloy'd, 
Do loath our ſmooth hands with their lips to feel, 
T' inrich our favours, by our beds to kneel ; 
At our command to wait, to ſend, to go, 
As ev'ry hour our am'rous ſervants do 
Which makes a ſtol'n kiſs often we beſtow, 
In earneſt of a greater good we owe: 
When he all day torments us with a frown, 
Yer ſports with Venvs in a bed of down ; 
Whoſe rude imbracement but too ill beſeems 
Her ſpan-broad waiſt, her white and dainty limbs: 
And yet till preaching abſtinence of meat, 
When he himſelf of ev'ry diſh will eat. 
Blame you our huſbands then, if they deny 
Our publick walking, our looſe liberty ? 
If with exception ſtill they us debar 
(4) The circuit of the publick theatre : 
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To hear the poet in a comick ſtrain, 

Able tr infe& with his laſcivious ſcene : 

And the young wanton wits, when they applaud 
The ſly perſwaſion of ſome ſubtle bawd ; 


| Acting a love-ſick paſſion on the ſtage : 


| | (4) When tho! abroad reſtraining us to roam, 


They very hardly keep us ſafe at home; 

And oft are touch'd with fear and inward grict, 

Knowing rich prizes ſooneſt tempt a thief. = 
What ſports have we, whereon our minds to ſet ? 

Our dog, our parrot, or our marmozet, 

Or once a week to walk into the field, 

Small is the pleaſure that theſe toys do yield ; 

But to this grief a med'cine you apply, 

To cure reſtraint with that ſweet liberty : 

And ſov'reignty (O that bewitching thing) 

Yer made more great by promiſe of a King ; 

And more, that honour which doth moſt intice 

The holicit nun, and ſhe that's ne'er ſo nice. 

Thus ſtill we ſtrive, yet overcome at length, 

For men want mercy, and poor women ſtrength : 

Yet grant, that we could meaner men reſiſt, 

When Kings once come, they conquer as they liſt. 

Thou art the cauſe Snort pleaſeth not my ſight, 

That his imbraces give me no delight; 

Thou art che cauſe | tro myſelf am ſtrange, 

Thy coming is my full, thy ſet my change. 

Long winter nights be minutes, if thou here 

Short minutes, if thou abſent, be a year. 

And thus by ſtrength thou art become my fate, 

And mak'it me love even in the midſt of hate. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Would bad led an humble ſhepherds life, 
Nor known the name of Suort's admired wife. 

Two or three poems written by i men have ify'd 
this woman's beauty ; whom, that ornament of England and Lon- 
don's more parti glory, Sir Thomas Monz, very highly hath 
praiſed for her beauty, ſhe being alive in his time, though bein 
any Her ſtature was mean, her hair of a yellow, 
face round and full, her eye gray, delicate harmony being 
betwixt each part's rtion, and each p zon's colour; 
body fat, white, 2 her countenance cheerful, and li 
a P 
ſuch as ſhe roſe out of her bed in the morning, havi _—_— on 
„ fit- 
ting in a chair, on which her naked arm did lie. What her fa- 
ther's name was, or where ſhe was born, is not certainly known : 


£57 


but Snort, young map of gh goodly „wealth, and be- 
haviour, abandon'd her bed; after the . 
her to do open penance in 


no man ſhould relieve 


g | Moreover, I am 


chaſtity's ſhipwrack: for tho SHonre's wife wantonly 
11 


of ſpeech, or by a poetical liberty, in one for another : for 
it is ſaid Au Ale) is compounded of Tame and %, making, 
when they are met, that renowned water running by London, a 
city much more renowned than that water : which being, plentiful 
of fiſh, is the cauſe alſo why all things elſe are plentiful therein. 
uaded, that there is no river in the world 


beholds more buildings on either fide, clean thorow, than 
the Thames. Much is rted of the Grand Canal in Venice, for 
that the fronts on either fide are fo gorgeous, 


ce That might incite ſome foul-mouth'd Mantuan. 
MANTUAN, a poet, in one of his eclogues bitterly in- 


veigheth againſt womankind ; ſome of which, by way of an ap- 

bx might be here inſerted, ſeeing the, fautaſlick and inſolent 
umours of many of that ſex deſerve much ſharper phyſick, were 
it not that they are gro n wiſer than to for ſach an idle 


— ſpeech as ManTuan ; yea, or for Euxiripes himſelf, or 
EN 


Eca's inflexible HirroLtItus. 
(4) The circuit of the 2 theatre. | 
. — 
ſor 


Ov1p, a moſt fit author for ſo diſſolute a ſectary, calls 


liberty, . which is of a courtezan ; yet much more 
| is the praiſe of modeſty, than of ſach. liberty. Howbeit, the 
Veſtal nuns had ſeats aſſigned them in the Roman theatre; where- 
9 it was counted no im 4 
tho' they offending herein were buried q a ſharp law 
them, who may ſay as Syorz's wife does, | 
(ej When theugh abroad reflraining us to roam, 
TDi wery hardly keep u, ſafe at home. 
li MARY 
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But came from me, to bid thee come away. 


Thou might'ſt have wafted. hither with the tide. 


MARY the French Queen to CHARLES BRANDON 


10 
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Duke of SUFF OLK. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Henny the Eighth, from Fry to unite 


With 12 ip ows the 


ARY bright, 


His younger fifter, on King DN then 

Being 2 25 aged; but ſhe, of all men, 

CHARLES BRANDON Duke of Suffolk fall mf affected 
One whom her brother highly had re 

And had advanc'd : but Toa =" ſhe been 

Five months in France, when the brave beauteous Queen 
Buried the old King ; who no ſooner dead, 

But ſhe in heart determining to wed 

Her long loud BR AN Do, this Epiſtle writes; 

Who back to her the anſwer ſoon indites. 


Uch health from heav'n myſelf may wiſh to me, | 


Such health from FranceQ. Maxy ſends to thee. 

Ba AN Dbox, how long mak'ſt thou excuſe to ſtay, 
And know'ſt how ill we women brook delay ? 
If one poor channel thus can part us two, 
Tell me (unkind!) what would an ocean do? 
LAN DER had an Helleſpont to ſwim, 
Yet this from HxRO could not hinder himz . 
His bark (poor ſoul !) his breaſt, his arms his oars, 
But thou a ſhip, to land thee on our ſhoars ; 
And oppoſite to famous Kent do lic 
The pleaſant fields of flow'ry Picardy, 
Where our fair Calais, walled in her ſands, 
In kenning of the cliffy Dover ſtands, 

Here is no beldam nurſe to pout nor lower, 
When wantoning, we revel in my Tow'r ; 
Nor need I top my turret with a light, 
To guide thee to me, as thou ſwim'ſt by night; 
Compar'd with me, wert thou but half fo kind, 
Thy fighs ſhould ſtuff thy fails, though wanting wind: 
But thy breaſt is becalm'd, thy ſighs be lack, 
And mine too ſtiff, do blow thy broad-ſails back. 


But thou wilt ſay, that I ſhould blame the flood, 


Becauſe the wind ſo full againſt thee ſtood : 
Nay, blame it not, that it did roughly blow, 
For it did chide thee, for thou waſt fo ſlow; 
For it came not to keep thee in the bay, 


But that thou vainly let'ſt occaſion ſlide, 


—_ rc 


If when thou com'ſt, I knit mine angry brow, - 
Blame me not, Bu andow, thou haſt broke thy vow; 
Yet if I meant to frown, I might be dumb, 

For this may make thee ſtand in doubt to come: 


0 


— att. * 
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Nay come, ſweet CARL ES, have care thy ſhip to guide: 


| Come, my ſweet heart, in faith I will not chide. 


When as my brother and his lovely Queen, 
In ſad attire for my depart were ſeen, 
(a) The utmoſt date expired of my ſtay, 
When I from Dover did depart away, 
Thou know'ſt what woe I ſuffer'd for thy fake, 


| How oft 1 feign'd of thee my leaye to take: 


God and thou know'ſt, with what a heavy heart 
took my farewel, when I ſhould depart ; . 
And being ſhip'd, gave ſignal with my hand 
Up to the cliff, where I did ſee thee ſtand: 

Nor could refrain, in all the peoples view, 


But cry'd to thee, ſweet CHARLEs adieu, adieu. 


Look how a little infant, that hath loſt 
7 thing where with it was delighted moſt, 


I Weary with ſeeking, to ſome corner creeps, 
And then (poor foul 1) it firs it down and weeps ; 


And when the nurſe would fain content the mind, 
Yer ſtill it mourns for that it cannot find: 
Thus in my careful cabbin did J lie, 
When as the ſhip out of the road did flie. 
(5) Think'ſt thou my love was faithful then to thee, 
When young CASTILE to England ſu'd for me? 


Be judge thyſelf, if it were not of power, 


When I refus'd an Empire for my dower. 

To England's court when once report did bring, 
How thou in France didft revel with the King, 
(e) When he, in triumph of his victory, 


1 88 a rich embroider d canopy 


Enter'd proud Tournay, which did ending fend, 
To beg for mercy at his conqu'ring hand; 


| To hear of his endearments, how I joy'd ? 


But ſee, this calm was ſuddenly deſtroy d. 
(4) When 


(d) When Cranes of Caſtile there to banquet tame, 
With him his ſiſter, that ambitious dame, 
(e) Savor's proud Ducheſs, knowing how long ſhe 
All means had try'd to win my love from me; 
Fearing my abſence might thy vows acquit, 
To change thy Max for a Marcarer, 
(f/) When in King HN v's tent of cloth of gold, 
She often did thee in her arms enfold : 
Where you were feaſted more deliciouſly, 
Than CrzoraTRA did Mark AnToxyY : 
Where ſports all day did entertain your fight, 
And then in maſques you paſs'd away the night. 
But thou wilt ſay, tis proper unto us, 
That we by nature all are jealous. 
«© ] muſt confeſs tis oft found in our ſex, 
„ But who not love, not any thing ſuſpects : 
+ True love doth look with pale ſuſpicion's eye; 
Take away love, if you take jealouſy.” 

Turwin and Tournay when King Hexzy took, 
For this great change who then did ever look ? 

g) When MaAx1Mi1L1an to thoſe wars addreſt, 
Wore England's croſs on his imperial breaſt, 

(hb) And in our army let his eagle fly, 

i) That view'd our enſigns with a wond'ring eye; 
Little thought I when Bullen firſt was won, 
Wedlock ſhould end what angry war begun. 
From which I'vow, I yet am free in thought, 
(k) But this alone by Wos szv's wit was wrought. 

To his advice the King gave free conſent, 

"That will 1, nill I. I muſt be content. 

My virgir's right thy tate could not advance, 
But now enriched with the dower of France | 
Then, but poor SvrroLx's Ducheſs had I been, | 
Now the great Dowager, the moſt Chriſtian Queen. 
Bur 1 perceive where all thy grief doth lie, 
Lxwis of France had my virginity 3 
He had indeed, but ſhall I tell thee what? 
Believe me, Bn anvon, he had ſcarcely that: 

"Good' feeble King, he could not do much harm, 

"Bur age muſt neods have ſomething that is warm; 

Small drops (God knows)do quench that heatleſs fire, 

„When all the' ſtrength is only in deſire. 

And I could tell (if modeſty might tell) 

There's ſomewhat elſe that pleaſeth lovers well; 

To reſt his cheek upon my ſofter cheek, 

Was all he had, and more he did not ſeek ; 

So might the little baby clip the nurſe, IE 

And it content, ſhe never a whit the worſe: 

Then think this, Bu Ax box, if that make thee. frown, 

For maiden-head, he on me ſet a crown. 

Who would not change a a kingdom for a kiſs ? 

Hard were the heart that would not yield him this ; 

And time yet half ſo ſwiftly doth not paſs, 

Noe et fullfipe months elder than 1 was 


' 
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When thou to France conducted waſt by fame, 
With many knights which from all coußtries came, 
To ſee me at St. Dennis on my throne, 

Where Lewis held my coronation; 

(1) Where the proud Dauphin, for thy valour's ſake, 
Choſe thee at tilt his Princely part to take : 

When as the ſtaves upon thy caſk did light, 
Grieved therewith, I rurn'd away my ſight, 

And ſpake aloud, when I n\yſelf forgot, 

Tis my ſweet CnarLEs, my BranpDox, hurt him not. 
But when I fear'd the King perceived this, 

Good filly man, I pleas'd him with a kiſs; 

And to extoll his valiant ſon began, 

That Europe never bred a braver man : 

And when (poor King) he ſimply praiſed thee, 

Of all the reſt I aſk*d who thou ſhould'ſt be ? 

Thus I with him diſſembled for thy ſake ; 

Open confeſſion now amends muſt make. 


| Whilſt chis old King upon a pallet lies, 


And only holds a combat with mine eyes 

Mine eyes from his, by thy ſight ſtol'n away, 

Which might too well their miſtreſs* thoughts bewray. 
But when I ſaw thy proud unconquer'd lance 

To bear the prize from all the flow'r of France, 

To ſee what pleaſure did my foul imbrace, 

Might eas'ly be diſcerned in my face. 

Look as the dew upon a damaſk roſe, 

Now thro? that liquid pearl his bluſhing ſhows, 

And when the ſoft air breathes upon his top, 


From the ſweet leaves falls eas'ly drop by drop z 


Thus by my check, diſtilling from mine eyes, 

One tear for joy another's room ſupplies. 
Before mine cye (like touch) thy ſhape did prove, 

Mine eye condemn*d my too too partial love; 

But ſince by others I the ſame do try, 

My love condemns my too too partial eye. 

The precious ſtone moſt beautiful and rare, 

When with itſelf we only it compare, 

"We deem all other of that kind to be 

As excellent as that we only ſee ; 

But when we judge of that, with others by, 

Too credulous we do condemn. our eye, 


Which then appears more orient and more bright, 


Having a foil whereon to ſhew its light, 

ALANSON, a fine timb'red man, and tall, 

Yet wants the ſhape thou art adorn'd withall: 

Vanpdomz good carriage, and a pleaſing eye, 

Yet hath not SurroLx's princely majeſty : 

Courageous Bout Bon, a ſweet manly face, 

Yet in his looks lacks Bu anpow's courtly grace: 

Proud LoxcaviLe, ſuppos'd to have no peer, 

A man ſcarce made was thought, whilſt thou waſt here : 

County SarinT-Paur, our beſt at arms in France, 
Would yield himſelf a ſquire to bear thy lance : 


| 


(m) GALZAS 


- 
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(m) GALE as & Boun arms, matchleſs for their might, Thy abſence makes me angry for a while, 
Under thy tow ring blade have couch'd in fight. But at thy preſence I ſhould gladly ſmile. 5 
If wich our love my brother angry be, When laſt of me his leave my Bu Ax DO took, 
I'll ſay, to pleaſe him I firſt fancy'd thee : He ſware an oath (and made my lips the book) 
And but to frame my liking to his mind, He would make haſte, which now thou do'ſt deny: 
Never to thee had I been half ſo kind. Thou art forſworn; O wilful perjury! 
Worthy my love, the vulgar judge no man, I Sooner would I with greater ſins diſpenſe, 
Except a Yorkiſt, or Lancaftrian Than by intreaty pardon this offence. 
Nor think that my affection ſhould be ſet, But yet I think, if I ſhou'd come to ſhrive thee, 
But in the line of great PLAnTAGENET. Great were the fault that I ſhou'd not forgive thee : 
I paſs not what the idle commons ſay, Yet wert thou here, I would revenged be, 
I pray thee Cu ax ls make haſte, and come away. ] But it ſhould be with too much loving thee. 
To thee what's England, if I be not there ? Ay, that is all that thou ſhalt fear to taſte ; | 
I pray thee Bu AvD come, fweet Cyanres make haſte. 


Or what to me is France, if thou not here ? 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


The utmoſt date expired g ay, tained them with ſumptuous maſks and banquets during their 
2 When I ; Dover di 22 awry. Þ: ar | 


King Hzxxv VIII. with the and Nobles, in the fixth * 
year of his reign, in the month cf September, brought this Lady (s) — — to ** wars adiref, 
to Dover, where ſhe took ſhipping for France. ore England": croſs on his Imperial breaft. 
Max1M1tiax the Emperor, with all his ſoldiers who ſerved 
under King Huna v, wore the croſs of St. Gzoroe with the roſe 


b) Think'ft thou my love was faithful unto thee, 
(74 22 n ro. Hela, for me? on their breaſts, 
It was agreed and concluded betwixt Hua VII. and Puixir ; . 
King of Caſtile, ſon to Max111141an the Emperor, that CHARLEs (5) 4nd in ang let bis . fy. 
eldeſt ſon of the ſaid Puitir, mould marry the Lady Maar, | The black + is the en which here is uſed for 
daughter to King Havav, when they came to age: which the diſplaying of his enſign or n 


afierward in the eighth year of Hanar VIII. annihi- 
ment was aiterwW in 8 Y a (i) That wimw'd our enfigns ak a wwond" ring eye. 


lated. 
Hzxax VIII. at his wars in France, retained the 
(c) When he, in triumph of hi: victory, all his ien in whe * Emperor and 
Under a rich imbroider'd camopy | , ſerved under during thoſe wars. 
Enter'd proud Tournay, which did trembling fland, &c. | 770 But this alone byWouy's wit was hs + 


Henry VIII. after the long fiege of Tournay, Which was de-“ Tuonas Worry the 's Almoner, then Bi of i | 
livered to him upon compoſition, enter'd the city in triumph under | a man of great — the King and afterwerd Cardia! 
a canopy of cloth of go born by four of the and moſt noble | was the chief cauſe that this Lady Mary was married to the old 


citizens, the King himſelf mounted upon a courſer barbed | French King, with whom the French had dealt under-hand 
Sith tha arms of Rugktns, France, and . befriend him in that match. | * 
4) When CnaxuEs of Caſtile to a banquet came, 1) Where the proud Dauphin, valor ſake, 
( — him bis 2 4 ambitions dame, 1 ( Choſe thee at tilt his pa forty to t 5 
awey's * a 5 Francis Duke of Valois and Dauphin of France, at the mar- 
UI there came to him the Prince of | riage of the Lady Mau v, in honour thereof proclaimed . 
Caſtile, and the Lady MancarzT Duchels of Savoy, his fiſter, to | where he choſe the Duke of Suffolk and the Marquis of Dorſet 
whom King Hznxy gave great entertainment. for his aids at all martial exerciſes. 11 
Sawvey' Ducheſs, ing how long ſhe bei 
(e) 22 Jury AY Neb as. of Genes and Rovyanun, matchleſs for their might. 
| county GALEAs, at the jouſts, ran a courſe with a ſpear, 


At this time there was talk of a marriage to be concluded | uni 

between CHarLEs BxanDon, then Lord Liſle, and the Ducheſs of 1 EXL. r 
Savoy ; the Lord L1sLz being highly favoured, and exceedingly | derous force and ſtrength. This Bounanws, a Gentleman of 
beloved of the Ducheſs. France, at the ions time. came into the dakd, armed at all points, 

Hie in King H tent of clth of gold Err 
The cauſed a rich tent of cloth of to be erected, | horſe to the career, never him till he had broken every Raff. 

EST os Prince of Cubic nnd the eſs, and enter - | Hax. tere — | 
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CHARLES BRANDON Duke of Surrol x 
to MARY the French Queen. 


Ur that my faith commands me to forbear, 
The fault's your own, if I impatient were: 
Were my diſpatch ſuch as ſhould be my ſpeed, 
I ſhould want time your loving lines to read. | 
Here, in the court, camelion-like I fare, 
And as that creature, only feed on air : 
All day I wait, and all the night I watch, 
And ſtarve mine ears, to hear of my diſpatch. 
If Dover were th* Abydos of my reſt, 
Or pleaſant Calais were my Mary's Ceſt', 
You ſhould not need, bright Queen, to blame me fo, 
Did not the diſtance, to deſire ſay no: 
No tedious night from travel ſhould be free, 
Till through the ſeas, with ſwimming ſtill to thee, 
A ſnowy path I made unto the Bay, 
So bright as is that nectar- ſtained way, 
The reſtleſs ſun by travelling doth wear, 
Paſſing his courſe to finiſh up the year. 
But Paris locks my love within the main, 
And London yet thy Bx ANV DON doth detain. 
Of thy firm love thou pur'ſt me ſtill in mind, 
But of my faith, not one word can I find. 
(a) When Loxncavile to Mary was affy'd, 
And thou by him waſt made King LEwIS' bride, 
How oft I wiſh'd, that thou a prize might'ſ be, 
That I in arms might combate him for thee ! 
And in the madneſs of my love diſtraught, 
A thouſand times his murder have fore-thought : 
„ But that th' all-ſceing pow'rs, which ſit above, 
e Regard not mad-mens oaths, nor faults in love, 
« And have confirm'd it by the grant of heay*n, {| 
That lovers fins on earth ſhould be forgiv'n: 
«© For never man is half ſo much diſtreſs'd, ' 
«+ As he that loves, to ſee his love poſleſs'd. - 
Coming to Richmond after thy depart, 
(Richmond, where firſt thou ſtoPſt away my heart) | 
Methought it look d not as it did of late, 4 
But wanting thee, forlorn and deſolate; 
In whoſe fair walks thou often haſt been ſeen, | 
To ſport with KArn'xINE, Henry's beauteous 
Aſtoniſhing ſad winter with thy ſight, [Queen, 
So that for thee the day hath put back night; 
And the ſmall birds, as in the pleaſant ſpring, 
Forgot themſelves, and have begun to ſing. 


So oft as I by Thames go and return, 
Methinks for thee the river yet doth mourn, 


| Whom I have ſeen to let his ſtream at large, 


Which like a hand-maid waited on thy barge ; 


| And if thou hap'ſt againſt the flood to row, 


Which way it eb'd, it preſently would flow, 
Weeping in drops upon the labouring oars, 
For joy that it had got thee from the ſhoars. 


The ſwans with muſic that the roothers make, 


Ruffing their plumes, came gliding on the lake, 
As the ſwift dolphins by Akiox's ſtrings, 


| Were brought to land with Siren raviſhings : | 

| The flocks and herds that paſture near the flood, 

| To gaze upon thee have forborn their food, 

And fat down fadly mourning by the brim, 
That they by nature were not made to ſwim, 


When as the poſt to England's royal court, 
Of thy hard paſſage brought thee true report, 
(% How in a ſtorm thy well-rigg'd ſhips were toſt, 
Ard thou thyſelf in danger to be loſt, 
I knew 'twas Venvs loath'd that aged bed, 
Where beauty fo ſhould be diſhonoured ; 
Or fear'd the ſea-nymphs haunting of the lake, 
[f thou but ſeen, their goddeſs ſhould forſake. 
And whirling round her dove<drawn coach about, 


| To view the navy then in launching our, 
Her airy mantle loofly doth unbind, 

| Which fanning forth a rougher gale of wind, 
| Wafted thy ſails with ſpeed unto the land, 


And ran thy ſhips on Bullen's harbouring ſtrand. 
How ſhould I joy of thy arrive to hear! 

But as a poor ſea-faring paſſenger, 

After long travel, tempeſt-torn and wrack'd, 


By ſome unpitr'ing pirate that is ſack*d ; 
' | Hears the falſe robber that hath ſtol'n his wealth, 


Landed in ſome ſafe harbour, and in health, 
Inrich'd with the invaluable ſtore, 


For which he long had travelled before. 


(e) When thou to Abvile held'ſt th appointed day, 
We heard how Lx wis met thee on the way; 
Where thou, in glitt'ring tiſſue ſtrangely dight, 
(d) Appear'dſt unto him like the Queen of Light: 
In cloth of filver all thy virgin train, 
In beauty ſumptuous, as the northern wain ; 
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And thou alone the foremoſt glorious ſtar, 

Which ledd'ſt the team of that great waggoner. 
What could thy thought be, but as 1 did think, 
When thine eyes taſted what mine ears did drink? 
(e) A cripple King, laid bed-rid long before, 
Yet at thy coming crept out of the door: 
*T was well he rid, he had no legs to go, 
But this thy beauty forc'd his body to: 
For whom a cullice had more fitter been, 

Than in a golden bed a gallant Queen, 

To uſe thy beauty as the miſer gold, 

Which hoards it up but only to behold ; 

Still looking on it with a jealous eye, 

Fearing to lend, yet loving uſury. 

O ſacrilege (if beauty be divine) 

The profane hand to touch the hallow'd ſhrine ! 
To ſurfeit ſickneſs on the ſound man's diet; 

To rob content, yet ſtill to live unquiet ; 

And having all, to be of all beguil'd, 

And yet ſtill longing like a little child. 

When Marquis DozstT & the valiant GR Ars, 
To purchaſe fame, firſt croſs d the narrow ſeas, 
With all the Knights that my aſſociates went, 

In honour of thy nuptial tournament, 
Think'ſt thou I joy'd not in thy beauty's pride, 


* 


N ſoo other 


| Which bare ſtrengih on his breaſt, 


(g) When thou in triumph didſt through Paris ride? 


Where all the ſtreets, as thou didſt paſs along, 
With Arras, Biſſe, and Tapeſtry were hung; 

Ten thouſand gallant citizens prepar'd, 

In rich attire thy princely ſelf to guard: | 
Next them, three thouſand choice religious men, 
In golden veſtments follow'd on again ; 

And in proceſſion as they came along, 

With Hymen vs ſang thy marriage ſong. 


— — gy —_— - w - 


(hb) Next theſe, five Dukes, as did their places fall, 


With each of them a princely Cardinal : 

Then thou, on thy imperial chariot ſet, 

Crown'd with a rich impearled coronet ; 

Whilſt the Pariſian dames, as thy train paſt, 
Their precious incenſe in abundance caſt, 

As CyNnTHIa, from her wave-embartel'd ſhrowds 


Op'ning the weſt, comes ſtreaming thro? the clouds, 


With ſhining troops of ſilver· treſſed flars, 
Attending on her as her torch-bearers ; 

And all the leſſer lights about her throne 

With admiration ſtand as lookers on; 

Whilſt ſhe alone, in height of all her pride, 

The Queen of Light along her ſphere doth glide. 


— 


And all the hope of that victorious day: 


My up- 


When on the tilt my horſe like thunder came, 
had I, but thy name; 

Thy voice my trumpet, and my guide chine cya 
And but thy beauty, I eſteem'd no prize. 

(i) That large-limb'd Almain, of the giants race, 
fear in his face, 
Whoſe ſinew'd arms with his ſteel· temper'd blade, 


I Through plate and male ſuch open paſſage made; 


Upon whoſe might the Frenchmens glory lay, 


Thou ſaw'ſt thy Bu ADO beat him on his k 
Off ring his ſhield a conquer'd ſpoil to thee. 
But thou wilt ſay, perhaps, I vainly boaft, 


1 Fv2.c vo 


And tell thee that which thou already know'ſt. 


No, facred Queen, my valour I deny, 
It was thy beauty, not my chivalry. 

One of thy treſſed curls there falling down, 
As loth to be impriſon'd in thy crown, 
1 faw the ſoft air ſportively to take it, 
| And intò ſtrange and ſundry forms to make it; 
Now parting it to four, to three, to twain, 


No twiſting it, then it untwiſt again; 


Then make the threads to dally with thine eye, 
A ſunny candle for a golden fly. 


At length from thence one little tear it got, 


Which falling down as tho? a ſtar had ſhot, 
turn'd eye purſu'd it with my ſight, 
The which again redoubled all my might. 
Tis but in vain of my deſcent to boaſt, 
When heav*n's lamp ſhines, all other lights be loſt ; 
Faulcons ſeem poor, the eagle ſitting by, 
Whoſe brood ſurveys the ſun with open eye ; 


'{ (4) Elſe might my blood find iſſue from his force, 
Who beat the tyrant Ricaarp from his horſe 


On Boſworth plain, whom Ricyumond choſe to wield 
His glorious enſign in that conqu'ring field; 


And with his ſword in his dear ſov'reign's ſight, 
To his laſt breath ſtood faſt in Hexzy's right. 


Then, beauteous Empreſs, think this ſafe delay 


Shall be the even to a joyful day: 
Fore- ſight doth ſtill on all advantage lie, 


Wiſe men muſt give place to neceſſity ; 
To put back ill, our good we inuſt forbear ; 
« Better firſt fear, than after ſtill to fear. 


| *T were overſight in that, at which we aim, 
I | To put the hazard on an after-game z 

| With patience then let us our hopes attend, 
And till I come, receive theſe lines I ſend. 


\ 
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Ce EG es ant n 
The Duke of Longavile, who was priſoner in England, nne Nis » © 0 ding to go thither ; 
the ee EUA with whom went the Marquis of Dorſet and his. four brothers, the 
livered, and married; the Princeſs, Maur for Lovis the French Lord CiixTon, Sir EDWwand Nuwt, Sir Gust Cara, 


Tuouas Cuzn, which all went over with the Duke & his 


King, ' 1 255 24 20112 A, \aliſtants. * | | 1 
(5) A thy well-rigg'd foips were et ſ (2) When thou in triumph d through Paris vide, 


As the Queen ſailed for France; a mighty toxin aroſe at fea; ſe A t7ue deſcription, of the Queen's entering into Paris, after her 
that the navy was in great danger, and was ſevered, ſome driven coronation perſotmed at St, Dzxxts. 
the coaſt of Flanders, ſome on Britain: the ſhip wherein the ; 
ail'd was driven into the haven at Bullen, with very great | 
(c) When thau to, Abvile held'ft th appointed day. 
King Lz wis met her by Abvile near to the foreſt of Arders, 


% Next theſe froe Dales, a: did their places full. 
The Dukes of Alanſon, Pourbon, Vandome, Longavile, Suffolk 
- | with five Cardinals. lt | 


(1) That large-l'mb' Almain of the gitmts ace, | 


and brought her into Abvile with great ſolemnity. I Francis VaLots the Dauphin of France; envying the that 

| ght | 14 © | the Engliſhmen had obtained at the tilt, brou N 

(4) Appear dft unto him like the Queen of Light. cretly, . man thou ht almoſt of incom e ſtrength, who en- 

e of h , counter d CHarLits Bralbor at the barriers: but the Duke - 

Ae dr K de — 0 of Reon, — un 1 pling with him, ſo beat him about the head with the E 
ty Ladies, all in cloth of filver, their horſes trapped with crimſon | his word, that the blood came out of the fight of his cab. 


LA ko % Elſe might n blood find fi. from bi: force, © 

{e) A cripple King, laid bed-rid long before. —_— 3 Whe 3 : þ | 

ing Lr wis was a man of - troubled much with the | - rien Bxaxbon,: ſtandard pearer to the Earl of Rich- 
I mond (after Henxy VII.) at Boſworth field, a brave and gallant 

gout, that he had long time before little uſe of his legs. Gentleman, who war flalw by Racg ano then ; thi was fakes @ 


(f) When Marquis Dorser and the waliant Grays. thisCHarLEs BAND Duke of Suffolk. 
The Duke of Suffolk, when the proclamation came into Eng- 


0 AE NR HO AR D, Earl of SURREY, 
to the Lady GERALDINE.. 


TF ARGUMENT. 


De Earl of Surrey, that renowned Lord, 
Told Engliſh glory bravely that reftor'd, 
That Prince and Pet (a name more divine) 
| Falling in love with beautecus GERALDINE, 
| Of the GeRALD1, which derive their name 
From Florence : whither, to advance ber fame, 
_ He travels, and in publick jouſts maintain d - 
Her beauty peerleſs, which by arms he gain'd * X 
But flaying long, fair Italy to ſee, | 
To let ber know him conſtant ſtill to be, 
From Tuſcany this Letter to ber writes ; 


Which her reſcription inſtantiy invites. 

Rom (a) learned Florence (long time rich in fame) j Tho' to the Tuſcans I the ſmoothneſs grant, 
| From whence thy race, thy noble grandſires came | Our diale& no majeſty doth want, 
To famous England, that kind nurſe of mine, To ſet thy praiſes in as high a key, 
Thy Surrey ſends to heav'nly GzrALDiINE, As France, or Spain, or Germany, or they. 
Vet let not Tuſcan think I do it wrong, What day I quit the fore-land of fair Kent, 
Thar I from thence write in my native tongue; And that my ſhip her courſe for Flanders bent, 
That in theſe harſh-tun'd cadences I ſing, Yet think I with how many a heavy look, 
Sitting ſo near the Muſes ſacred ſpring ; - | | My leave of England and of thee I took, 
But rather think it {elf adorn'd thereby, And did intreat the tide (if it might be; 
That England reads the praiſe of Italy. | But to convey me one ſigh back to thee. 
; a | Up 
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Up to the deck a- Pillow lightly flips} ,, 
Taking my ſigh, and down again it lips, | 
Into the gulph itſelf it headlong throws, 4 p 


And as a poſt to England-ward it goes. 
Bop Abuch i. gh, 1111 nf 


Which r e apt ye 
Fad loſt herfelf in the broad vaſty ſcy, | 
Her feeble wing beginning to deceive her, 

The ſeas of life till gaping to bereave her: 
Unto the ſhip ſhe makes, which ſhe diſcovers, + /- 
And there (poor fool I) a while for refuge hovers ; 
And when at length her flagging pinion fails, | 
Panting ſhe hangs upon the rattling fails, 

And being forc'd to looſe her hold with pain, | 
Yet beaten off, ſhe ſtraight lights on again, [weathers 
And toſs'd with flaws, with ſtorms, with wind, with 
Yet ſtill departing thence, ſtill turneth thither : 

Now with the poop, now with the prow doth bear, 
Now on this ſide, now that, now here, now there. 
Methinks theſe ſtorms ſhould be my fad depart, 
The ſilly helpleſs bird is my poor heart; 

The ſhip, to which for ſuccour it repairs, 

Thar is yourſelf, regardleſs of my cares. 

Of every ſurge doth fall, or wave doth riſe, 

To ſome one thing I fit and moralize. 


When for thy love I left the Belgie ore, 


Divine Ex asmvus and our famous Mor, 
Whoſe happy preſence gave me ſuch delight, 
As made a minute of a winter's night ; 

With whom a while I ſtaid at Roterdame, 
Now ſo renowned by ExAsMus' name: 

Yet every hour did ſeem a world of time, 

Till I had ſeen that ſoul-reviving clime, 

And thought the foggy Netherlands unfit, 

A wat'ry ſoil to clog a fiery wit. 

And as that wealthy Germany I paſt, 
Coming unto the Emperor's court at laſt, 

(3) Great-learn'd Ach, fo profound in art, 
Who the infernal ſecrets doth imparr, 

When of thy health I did deſire to know, 

Me in a glaſs my GeraLvineg did ſhow, 
Sick in thy bed; and for thou could'ſt not ſleep, 
By a wax taper ſet the light to keep; 

do remember thou didſt read that ode, 

Sent back whilſt I in Thanet made abode, 
Where when thou cam'ſt unto that word of Love, 
Ev'n in thine eyes I ſaw how paſſion ſtrove : 

That ſnowy lawn which covered thy bed, 
Methought look'd white, to ſee thy cheek ſo red; 
Thy roſy cheek oft changing in my ſight, 
Yet ſtill was red, to fee the lawn fo white: 
The little taper which ſhould give thee light, 
Methought wax'd dim, to ſee thy eyes ft, bright ; þ 


— — -— 


1 
\ 


. 


. 


I (By chem confirm'd) diſtinguiſh'd only thus: 
IWhom they in birth ordain to happy days, 


Thine eye again ſuppty d the taper d run, 


And with his beams more brightly made it burn : 
The ſhrugging air "about thy temples hurls, 

ny And wrapt thy breath in little clouded curls; 

} And as it did aſcend; it ftraight'did ſeize it, Tk 
I might far off perceive a little bird, — u au, a, 


5 4h 


And as it ſink it preſently did raiſe it. 
Canſt thou by ſickneſs baniſh beauty ſo, 


Which if put from thee, knows not where to go 
To make her ſhift, and for her ſaccour ſeek 


To every rivebd face, eaclr bankrupt check? = 


: N If health preſerv d, thou beauty ſtill doſt chern; 


40 If that neglected, beauty ſoon doth periſh. 
Care draws on care, woe comforts woc ail,” + 2 BR 
Sorrow breeds ſorrow, one grief brings forth twain. 


It live or die, as thou do'ſt, fo do I; 


If live, I lie; and if thou dis, I die: od heb 

One heart, one love, one joy, one grief, one Wet, | 

One good, one ill, one life, one death to both. 
If Howard's blood thou hold'ſt as but too vile, 

Or not eſteem'ſt of NorroLk's princely ſtile ; 

If Scotland's coat no mark of fame can lend, 

(c) That lion plac'd in our bright ſilver bend, 

Which as a trophy beautifies our ſhield, 


A Since Scottiſh blood diſcolour d Floden field, 


When the proud Cheviot our brave enſign bare, 
As a rich jewel in a Lady's hair 

And did fair Bramſton's neighbouring vallies choke 
With clouds of cannons fire-diſgorged ſmoke : 


- - [Or Surzey's Earldom inſufficient be, 


And not a dower ſo well contenting thee: * 
Yet I am one of great AeoLLo's heirs, 

The facred Muſes challenge me for theirs. 

By Princes my immortal lines are ſung, 

My flowing verſes grac'd with ev*ry tongue: 
The little children when they learn to go, 

By painful mothers daded to and fro, 


| Are taught by ſugar d numbers to rehearſe, 
And have their ſweet lips ſeaſon'd with my verſe, 


When heav'n would ſtrive to do the beſt it can, 
And put an angel's ſpirit into man, 
The utmoſt pow'r it hath, it then doth ſpend, 
When to the world a Poet it doth intend. f 
That little diff rence twixt the gods and us, 


4 Tx 


The gods commit their glory to our praiſe; 
T” eternal life when they diſſolve their breath, 


We likewiſe ſhare a ſecond pow'r by death. 


When time ſhall turn thoſe amber locks to gray, 
My verſe again ſhall gild and make them gay, 
And trick them up in knotted curls'anew, | 
And to thy autumn give a ſummer's hue : 


N That ſacred pow'r, that in my ink remains, 


Shall put freſh blood into thy wither'd veins, 
| | : And 


* 
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And on thy red decay'd, thy whiteneſs dead, 1 


Shall ſet a white more white, a red more red: 
When thy dim fight thy glaſs cannot deſcry, 
Nor thy craz'd mirror can diſcern thine eye; 
My verſe, to tell th* one what the other was, 
Shall repreſent them both, thine eye and glaſs : 
Where both thy mirror and thine eye ſhall ſee, 
What once thou faw'ſt in that, that ſaw in thee ; 
And to them both ſhall tell the ſimple truth, 
What that in pureneſs was, what thou in youth. 

It Florence once ſhould loſe her old renown, 

As famous Athens, now a fiſher- town; 

My lines for thee a Florence ſhall erect, 

Which great AyoLLo ever ſhall protect, 

And with the numbers from my pen that falls, 
Bring marble mines to re- erect thoſe walls. 

(e) Nor beauteous Sr AN HOPE, whom all tongues report 
To be the glory of the Engliſh court, 

Shall by our nation be ſo much admir'd, 

If ever Surry truly were inſpir'd. 

And famous War, who in numbers ſings 

To that inchanting T hracian harper's ſtrings, 

To whom Proteus (the Poets god) did. drink 

A bowl of nectar, fill'd up to the brink ; 

And ſweet-tongu'd Bayan (whom the Muſes kept, 
And in his cradle rockt him whilſt he ſlept) 

In ſacred verſes (moſt divinely penn'd) 

Upon thy praiſes ever ſhall attend. 

What time I came into this famous town, 
And made the cauſe of my arrival known, 
Great Mzvicxs a liſt for triumphs built; 
Within the which, upon a tree of gilt, 
(Which was with ſundry rare devices ſet) 

I did erect thy lovely counterfeit, 

To anſwer thoſe Italian dames deſire, 

Which daily came thy beauty to admire : 
By which, my lion in his gaping jaws 

Held up my lance, and in his dreadful paws 
Reacheth my gauntlet unto him that dare 

A beauty with my Ger aLvine's compare. 
Which, when each manly valiant arm affays, 
After ſo many brave triumphant days, 

The glorious prize upon my lance I bear, 
By herald's voice proclaim'd to be, thy ſhare. 
The ſhiver'd ſtaves here for thy beauty broke, 
With fierce encounters paſt at ev'ry ſhock, 
Wanen ſtormy courſes anſwer'd cuff for cuff, 
Denting proud bevers with the counter-buff, 
Upon an altar, burnt with holy flame, 

I ſacrific'd, as incenſe to thy fame : 

Where, as the phœnix from her ſpiced fume 
Renews herſelf, in that ſhe.doth conſume ; 
So from theſe ſacred aſhes live we both, 
Ev'n as that one Arabian wonder doth. 
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When to my chamber I myſelf retire, 
Burnt with the ſparks that kindled all this fire, 


| Thinking of England, which my hope contains, 


The happy iſle where Ger aLvixe remains: 

(g) Of Hunſdon, where thoſe ſweet celeſtial eyne 
Ar firſt did pierce this tender breaſt of mine : 

(b) Of Hampton-Court and Windfor, where abound 


All plcafures that in Paradiſe were found: 


Near that fair caſtle is a little grove, 

With hanging rocks all cover'd from above, 

Which on the bank of gocdly Thames doth ſtand, 
Clipt by the water from the other land, 

Whoſe buſhy top doth bid the ſun forbear, 

And checks his proud beams that would enter there; 
Whoſe leaves ſtill murt'ring, as the air doth breathe, 
With the ſweet bubbling of the ſtream beneath, 
Doth rock the ſenſes (whilſt the ſmall birds ſing) 
Lulled aſleep with gentle murmuring ; 

Where light ſoot Fairies ſport at priſon baſe, 

(No doubt there is ſome ppw'r ſrequents the place) 


| There the ſoft poplar and ſmooth beech do bear 


Our names together carved every where, 
And Gordian knots do curiouſly entwine 
The names of Hzwxgy and of Genarvive, 
O let this grove, in happy times to come, 
Be call'd the lovers bleſs'd Elyzium ; 
Whither my miſtreſs wonted to reſort, 
In ſummer's heat, in thoſe ſweet ſhades to ſport : 
A thouſand ſundry names I have it given, 
And ca!Pd it Wonder-hider, Cover-heav'n, 
The roof where beauty her rich court doth keep, 
Under whoſe compaſs all the ſtars do ſleep. 
There is one tree, which now I call to mind, 
Doth bear theſe verſes carved in the rind : 
„When GERALDIS E ſhall fit in thy fair ſhade, 
„% Fan her fair treſſes with perfumed air, 
Let thy large boughs a canopy be mace, 
« To keep the ſun from gazing on my fair: 
* And when thy ſpreading branched arms be ſunk, 
0 And thou no ſap nor pith ſhalt more retain, 
« Ev'n from the duſt of thy unwicldy trunk 
will renew thee, pheenix-like, again, 
And from thy dry decayed root will bring 
A new-born ſtem, another Es ox's ſpring. 

I find no cauſe, nor judge I reaſon why, 
My country ſhould give place to Lombardy. 
(i) As goodly flow'rs on Thameſis do grow, 
As beautify the banks of wanton Po ; 
As many nymphs as haunt rich Arnus“ ſtrand, 


By ſilver Severn tripping hand in hand: 


Our ſhade's as ſweet, tho' not to us ſo dear, 
Becauſe the ſun hath greater power there. 
This diſtant place doth give me greater woe, 
Far off, my ſighs the farther have tq go. 


L Ah 
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Ah abſence ! why thus ſhould*ſt thou ſeem ſo long? 
Or wherefore ſhoulcl'ſt thou offer time ſuch wrong, 
Summer ſo ſoon to ſteal on winter's cold, 

Or winter blaſts ſo ſoon make ſummer old? 

| Love did us both with one ſelf- arrow ſtrike, 

Our wounds both one, our cure ſhould be the like; 
Except thou haſt found out ſume mean by art, 


Some pow'rful med'cine to withdraw the dart; 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


{a ) From learned Florence, long time rich in fame, 


Florence, a city of Tuſcany, ſtanding upon the river Arnus (ce- | 
lebrated by DAN TER, PETRARCH, and other the moſt noble wits of 
Italy) was the original of the family out of which this GIAAL- 
vixg did ſpring, as Ireland the place of her birth, which is inti- 
mated by theſe verſes of the Earl of Suan : 

From Tuſcan came my Lady's worthy race, 
Fair Florence war ſometime her ancient ſeat ; 
The Weftern iſſe, at hoſe pleaſant ſhore deth face 
Wild Canber cliffs, did give ber lively heat, 


(bh) Great-learn'd Acnirra, ſo profound in art. 


Conxetius AcriyPa, a man in his time ſo famous for magigk, 
(which the books publiſh'd by him concerning that argument do 
artly prove) as in this place needs no farther remembrance. 
Howber, as thoſe abſtruſe and gloomy arts are but illuſions, ſo in 
the honour of ſo rare a Gentleman as this Earl (and therewithal ſo 
noble a Poet, a quality by which his other titles receive their 
greateſt luſtre) invention may make ſomewhat more bold with 
Ane above the barren truth. 


(c ) That lion ſet in our bright filver bend. 

The blazon of the HowarDs honourable armour was, Gulet, 
betaveen fix croſulets fitchy a bend Argent ; to which afterwards was 
a.lded by atchievement, In the ranton point of the bend an eſcutcheon | 
Or, within the Scottiſh preſſure a demi-lion rampant Gu/es, &c. as 
Mr. Caubtx, now Clarencieux, from authority noteth. Never 
ſhall time or bitter envy be able to obſcure the brightneſs of ſo- 
great a victory as chat for which this addition was obtained. The 
hiſtorian of Scotland, Gzoxce Buchanan, reporteth, that the 
Earl of Surrey gave for his badge a f/ver Lion, (which from anti- 
quity belonged to that name) —_ in pieces a Lion profirate 
Gules ; and withal, that this, which he terms inſolence, was pu- 
niſhed in him and his poſterity ; as if it were fatal to the conqueror 
to do his Sovereign ſuch loyal ſervice, as a thouſand ſuch ſevere 
cenſurers were never able to perform. 


(4) Since Scotifſo blood diſcolour'd Floden field. 
The battle was fought at Bramſton near Floden-hill, being a 
1+ of the Cheviot, a mountain that exceedeth all the mountains 
in the North of England for highneſs ; ia which the wilful perjury 
of James V. was puniſhed from heaven by the Earl of Surrey, be- 


ing left by King Hvar VIII. (then in France before Turwin) 
for the defence of his real. 


e Nor beautecus STAxnors, whom all tongues report 
To be the glory, Cc. 
Of the beauty of that Lady he himſelf teſtifies, in an elegy which 
he writ of her, refuſing to dance with him, which he ſeemeth to 
allegorize under a Lion and Wolf, And of himſelf he faith : 


A Lion ſaw I late, as white as ſnow. | 


J might perceive 4 Wolf, as white as a whale's bone, 
A fairer beaſt of freſher hue beheld I never none, 
But that her looks were coy, and froward was her grace. 


(f) And famous Wrar, who in numbers ſings. 


Sir Thomas Wrar the elder, a moſt excellent poet, as his 
poems extknt do witneſs ; beſides certain encomiutns, written by 


But mine is fixt, and abſence being proved, 
It ſticks too faſt, it cannot be removed. 
Adieu, adieu, from Florence when I go, 
By my next letters GERALDIxE ſhall know, 
Which if good fortune ſhall by courſe direct, 
From Venice by ſome meſſenger expect; 
Till when, I leave thee to thy heart's deſire, 
By him that lives thy virtues to admire. 


the Earl of Sun v upon ſome of David's Pſalms, by him tranſ- 


lated : 
What haly grave, what worthy ſepulchre, 
To War Pſalm: ſhall Chriſtians ——— en? 
And aftcrward, upon his death, the ſaid Earl writeth thus: 
What wirtues rare were temper d in thy breafft ! 
Honour that England ſuch a jewel bred, 
And kiſs the ground <whereas thy corps did reft. 


g Of Hunſdon, where thoſe ſeoeet celeflial eyne. 
It is manifeſt by a ſonnet, written by this noble Earl, that the 
firſt time he beheld his Lady was at Hunſdon : 
Hunſdon did ff preſent her to mine eyne. 
Which ſonnet being altogether a deſcription of his love, I do al- 
Jedge in divers places of this gloſs as proofs of what I write. 


(+) Of Hampton-Ceurt and Windſor, «where abound 
All pleaſures, &c. 


That he enjoy'd the preſence of his fair and virtuous miſtreſs at 
thoſe two places, by reaſon of Queen Ka TUARIxEZ's uſual abode 


| there (on whom this Lady GzraLpineg was attending) I prove by 


theſe verſes of his : 

Hampton me taught to wwiſh ber firſt for mine ; 
Windſor ( alas ! ) doth chaſe me from her fight. 
another ſonnet following : 

When Windſor walls ſuſlain d my weary'd arm, 
My hand, my chin, to eaſe my reflleſs head. 


And in 


And that his delight might draw him to compare Windſor to 
Paradiſe, an Elegy may prove ; where he reth his paſſed 
pleaſures in that 2 

With a King's ſon my childiſh years I paſi d, 


In greater feaſts than Pxtan's ſon of Troy. 
And again in the ſame Elegy : 
Theſe large green courts, where wwe were wont to rove, 
With eyes caſt up unto the Maidens Tower, 
With eaſy fighs, ſuch as men draw in love. 
And again in the ſame : 
The flately ſeats, the Ladies bright of hue, 
The dances A ort, long tales of ſweet delight. 
And for the pleaſantneſs of the place, theſe verſes of his may 
teſtify, in the ſame Elegy before cited: 
The ſecret groves which we have made reſound, 
With filver drops the mead; yet ſpread for ruth. 


(i) A. goodly flow'rs on Thameſis do grow, &c. 

I had thought in this not to have ſpoken of Thames, be- 
ing ſo oft remember d by me before in {i on this occa- 
fion : but thinking of that excellent Epi which I judge ei- 
ther to be done by the ſaid Earl or Sir Fxancts Balu, 
worthineſs — I will here inſert : which, as it ſeems to me, 
was compiled at the author's being in Spain. | 

agus, farewel, which weſtward with thy flreams 
_— up the grains of fo already try 4; 
For I with fpar and ſail go ſeek the Thames, 
Againſt the ſun that ſhews his wealthy pride, 

to the town that BxuTus ſought by dreams, 

Like bended moon that leans her lufly fide, 
To feek my country now, for whom I live ; 
O mighty Jove, for this the winds me give. 


The 


UCH greeting as the noble Suxn xy ſends, 
The like to thee thy Ger arvpine commends z 

A maiden's thoughts do check my trembling hand, 
On other terms or compliments to ſtand, 
Which (might my ſpeech be as my heart affords) 
Sould come attired in far richer words; 
But all is one, my faith as firm ſhall prove, 
As her's that makes the greateſt ſhew of love. 

In Curp's ſchool I never read thoſe books, 
Whoſe lectures oft we praftiſe in our looks, 

Nor ever did ſuſpicious rival eye 
Yet lie in wait my favours to eſpy; 

My virgin thoughts are innocent and meek, 

As the chaſte bluſhes ſitting on my cheek : 

As in a fever I do ſhiver yet, 

Since firſt my pen was to the paper ſet. 

If I do err, you know my ſex is weak, 

Fear proves a fault where maids are forc'd to ſpeak. 
Do I not ill? Ah, ſooth me not herein; 

O, if 1 do, reprove me of my ſin: 

Chide me in faith, or if my fault you hide, 
My tongue will teach myſelf, myſelf to chide. 
Nay, noble Sunxk v, blot it if thou wilt, 

Then too much boldneſs ſhould return my guilt: 
For that ſhould be ev'n from ourſelves conceal'd, 
Which is diſclos'd, if to our thoughts reveal'd ; 
For the leaſt motion, more the ſmalleſt breath, 
That may impeach our modeſty, is death. 

The page that brought thy letters to my hand, 
(Methinks) ſhould marvel at my ſtrange demand: 
For till he bluſh'd, I did not yet eſpy 
The nakednefs of my immodeſty, 

Which in my face he greater might have ſeen, 
But that my fan I quickiy put between; | 
Yet ſcarcely that my*inward-guilt could hide, 
„Fear ſeeing all, fears it of all is ſpy d. 

Like to a taper lately burning bright, 

But wanting matter to maintain his light, 

The blaze aſcending, forced by the ſmoke, 
Living by that which ſeeks the ſame to choke; 
The flame ſtill hanging in the air, doth burn, 
Until drawn down, it back again return: 

Then clear, then dim, then ſpreadeth, & then cloſeth, 


No getteth · trength, and now his brightneſs loſerh 5 
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The e to HENRY HOWARD, 
Earl of SURREY. 


As well the beſt-diſcerning eye may doubt, 


Whether it be yet in, or whether out: 


Thus in my cheek my ſundry paſſions ſhew'd, 


Now aſhy pale, and now again it glow'd. 


If in your verſe there be a pow'r to move, 
It's you alone, who are the cauſe I love, 
It's you bewitch my boſom by mine ear ; 
Unto that end I did not place you there: 
Airs to aſſwage the bloody ſoldicr's mind, 
Poor women, we are naturally kind. 
Perhaps you'll think, that I theſe terms inforce, 
For that in court this kindneſs is of courle : 
Or that it is that honey-ſtecped gall, 
We oft are ſaid to bait our loves withall; 
That in one eye we carry ſtrong deſire, 
In th* other drops, which quickly quench that fire. 
Ah, what ſo falſe can envy ſpeak of us, 
But it ſhall find ſome vainly credulous ? 
I do not ſo, and to add proof thereto, 
[ love in faith, in faith, ſweer Lord, I do: 


Nor let the envy of invenom'd tongues, 
Which ſtill is grounded on poor Ladies wrongs, 
Thy noble breaſt difaſterly poſſeſs, 


By any doubt to make my love the leſs. 

My houſe from Florence I do not pretend, 
Nor from thoſe GzraLDs claim I to deſcend ; 
Nor hold thoſe honours inſufficient are, 


That I receive from Deſmond, or Kildare: 

Nor better air will ever boaſt to breathe, 

Than that of Lemſter, Munſter, or of Meath : 
Nor crave I other foreign far allies, 

| (a) Than Winefor's, or Firtz-GzraLv's families: 


It is enough to leave unto my heirs, 


| tf they but pleaſe © acknowledge me for theirs. 


To what place ever did the court remove, 
But that the houſe gives matter to my love? 
At Windſor ſtill I ſee thee fir, and walk, 
There mount thy courſer, there deviſe, there talk. 
The robes, the garter, and the ſtate of Kings, 
Into my thoughts thy hoped greatneſs brings ; 
None-ſuch, the name imports (methinks) ſo much, 
None ſuch as it, nor as my Lord, none ſuch: 
In Hampton's great magnificence I find 


| The lively image of thy Princely mind: 
Fair, 
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Fair Richmond's tow'rs like goodly trophies ſtand, To ſooth their humours, I do lend them ears. 
1 Rear'd by the pow'r of thy victorious hand: * He gives a Poet, that his verſes hears. | 
White-Hall's triumphing galleries are yet | Till thy return, by hope they only live; 
| Adorn'd with rich devices of thy wit: Yet had they all, they all away would give : 
In Greenwich ſtill, as in a glaſs, I view, N The world and they fo ill · according be, 
Where laſt thou bad'ſt thy Ger aLvine adieu. | That wealth and Poets never can agree, 
With ev*ry little perling breath that blows, | | Few live in court that of their good have care, 
How are my thoughts confus'd with joys and woes! | The Muſes friends are every-where ſo rare. 
As through a gate, ſo through my longing ears Some praiſe thy worth (that it did never know), 
| Paſs to my heart whole multitudes of fears. Only becauſe the better ſort do fo, 
O, in a map that I might ſee thee ſhow 'Whoſe judgement never further doth extend, 
1 The place where now in danger thou do'ſt go! Than it doth pleaſe the greateſt to commend ; 
Whilſt we diſcourſe, to travel with our eye So great an ill upon deſert doth chance, 
Romania, Tuſcan, and fair Lombardy ; When it doth pals by beaſtly ignorance. 
Or with thy pen exactly to ſet down Why art thou ſlack, whilſt no man puts his hand 
The model of that temple, or that town : (b) To raiſe the mount where Surrey's towers muſt ſtand ? 
And to relate at large where thou haſt been, Or who the groundſil of that work doth lay, 
As there, and there, and what thou there haſt ſeen ; | Whilſt like a wand'rer thou abroad do'ſt ſtray, 
Expreſſing in a figure, by thy hand, | Clip'd in the arms of ſome laſcivious dame, 
How Naples lies, how Florence fair doth ſtand: When thou ſhouldſt rear an ILiow to thy name? 
Or as the Grecian's finger dip'd in wine, | When ſhall the Muſes by fair Norwich dwell, 
Drawing a river in a little line, To be the city of the learned well? | = 
And with a drop, a gult to figure out, Or ProzBus* altars there with incenſe heap'd, 
To model Venice moated round about; As once in Cyrrha, or in Thebe kept ? 
Then adding more to counterfeit a ſea, Or when ſhall that fair hoof-plow'd ſpring diſtil 
And draw the front of ſtately Genoa. From great Mount-Surrey, out of Leonard*s-hill ? 
Theſe from thy lips were like harmonious tones, Till thou return, the court I will exchange 
Which now do ſound like mandrakes dreadful groans. | For ſome poor cottage, or ſome country grange, 
Some travel hence, t enrich their minds with {kill, | Where to our diſtayes, as we ſit and ſpin, 


Leave here their good, and bring home others ill; | My maid and I will tell what things have been. 
Which ſeem to like all countries but their own, Our lutes unſtrung ſhall hang upon the wall, 


Aﬀecting moſt, where they the leaſt are known : Our leſſons ſerve to wrap our tow withall, 
Their leg, their thigh, their back, their neck, their head, | And paſs the night, whiles winter-tales we tell, 
As they had heen in ſev*ral countries bred ; Of many things, that long ago befell: 
In their attire, their geſture, and their gate, Or tune ſuch homely carrols as were ſung 
Found in each one, all Italianate, In country ſport, when we ourſelves were young, 
So well in all deformity in faſhion, In pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 
Borrowing a limb of ev'ry ſev*ral nation; In queſtions, purpoſe, or in drawing gloves. 
And nothing more than England hold in ſcorn, The nobleſt ſpirits, to virtue moſt inclin'd, 
So live as ſtrangers whereas they were born, Theſe here in court thy greateſt want do find : 
But thy return in this I do not read, Others there be, on which we feed our eye, 
Thou art a perfect Gentleman indeed : (c) Like arras-work, or ſuch like imag'ry : 
O God forbid that How AR D's noble line, Many of us deſire Queen Carn'kIxz's ſtate, 
From ancient virtue ſhould ſo far decline. But very few her virtues imitate. 
The muſes train (whereof yourſelf are chief) Then, as ULysszs* wife, write I to thee, 
Only to me participate their grief : | Make no reply, but come thyſelf to me. 

FE | ANNOTATIONS 

f 
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* 
C. Than Windſor's or Frrzcnnauy's families. 
The coſt of many Kings which from time to time have adorned 
the caſtle at Windſor their Pri magnificence, hath made 
:t more noble than that it need to be ſpoken of now, as though 
obſcure ; and I hold it more meet to refer you to our vulgar mo- 
numents for the founders and finiſhers thereof, than to meddle with 
matter nothing near the purpoſe. As for the family of the FiTz- 
CERALDs, of whence this Lady was lineally deſcended, the origi- 
nal was Engliſh, though the branches did ſpread themſelves into 
diſtar.t places, and names nothing conſonant, as in former gimes it 
was uſual to denominate themſelves of their manours, or fore- 
names, as may partly appear in that which enſueth ; the light 
whereof proceeded my learned and very worthy friend 


Mr. FaAxcis Tun. Watras of Windſor, the fon of OTaxus, | 


had to iflue Wil Liau, of whom Hens v, now Lord Windſor, is 
deſcended ; and Rostar of Windſor, of whom Ronpzar the 
now Earl of Eſſex, and Gzzaip of Windſor his third ſon, who 
married the daughter of RES, the great Prince of Wales, of whom 
came N ESTA, paramour to Hxuax the firſt : Which GzzxaLp had 
iſſue Mavxics FiTzZGERALD, anceftor to THomas FiTzMAURICE 
Juſtice of Ireland, buried at 'Trayly ; leaving iſſue Joan his eldeſt 
ſon, firſt Earl of Kildare, anceſtor to GzzAaLpixs, and Maurice 
his ſecond ſon, firſt Earl of Deſmond. : 


. (4) To raiſe the mount where Surrey's tow'rs muff fland. 


Alluding to the ſumptuous houſe which was afterward built 
by him upon Leonard's-hill, right againſt Norwich ; which, in 


So that beſides the ftately 
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the rebellion of Norfolk under Ker, in King Eowa'ny the VIth*« 
time, was much defaced by that impure le. Betwixt the hill 
and the city, as ALEXanDer Never deſcribes it, the river of 
Yarmouth runs, having Weſt and South thereof a wood, and a 
little village called Thorpe ; and on the North, the paſtures of 
Mouſholl, which contain about fix miles in length and breadth. 
greatneſs of Mount-Surrey, which was 
the houſe's name, the proſpeR and fite thereof was aſant 
and commodious ; and no where elſe did that increaſing evil of the 
Norfolk fury unkennel itſelf then, but there, as it were for a ma- 
nifeſt token of their intent to debaſe all high things, and to pro» 
fane all holy. 


(e Like arras-work, or fuch like imag'ry. 
Such was he whom Jyvexat taxeth in this manner : 
— 7 we fimilimus Herme 
| Null guippe alis vincis diſcrimine, guam gurd 
Illi marmoreum caput oft, tua vitit imago. 
| Seeming to be born for nothing elſe but apparel, and the outwatd 
| appearance, entitled Complement : with whom the ridiculous fable 
of. the ape in ESO ſorteth fitly; who coming into a carver's 
houſe, and viewing many marble works, took up the head of = 
man very cunningly wrought : who greatly in praiſing did ſeem to 
ity it, that having ſo comely an outſide, it had nothing witiia z 
ike empty figures, walk and talk in every place; at whom the 
noble GERAaLiDixE modeſtly glauceth. 


- 
- * . 
- * 
* . 


The Lady FANE GRAY to the Lord GILFORD 
DUDLEY. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


Epw ARD the Sixth his timeleſs life bereft, 
(Though doubtfully) yet his Dominion left 


To his fer MARy : but by 


Then Duke of Suffolk, 


With the conſent, and by 
Of Jonx, the flout Duke of Northumberland, 


His fourth ſon, GiL.yorD DuDLEy, they affy'd 


To fair Jang GRay, 


HENRY GRA, 
bearing mighty ſway, 
the pot ful hand 


which by the mother's fide 


Some title claim'd : this marriage them between, 
The Lady JANE was here proclaimed Queen. 
But Mary ſoon prevailing by ber pow'r, 


Cauſed 73 two 
There to be priſon' 


eſerved in the Tow'r, 
;z where, their blame to quit, 


They each to other theſe epiſtles 9orit. 


Ine own dear Lord, ſith thou art lock'd from 
M In this diſguiſe my love muſt ſteal to thee, ſme, 
Since to renew all loves, all kindneſs paſt, | 
This reſuge ſcarcely left, yer this the laſt. 

My keeper coming, I of thee inquire, 
Who with thy greeting anſwers my deſire ; 
Which my tongue willing to return again, 
Grief ſtops my words, and I but ſtrive in vain : 
_- Wherewith amaz d, away in haſte he goes, 
When thro' my lips my heart thruſts forth my woes. 
But then the doors, that make a doleful ſound, 
Drive back my words, that in the noiſe are drown'd, 


Which ſomewhat huſh'd, the echo doth record, 
And twice or thrice reiterates my word : 
When like an adverſe wind in Iſis! courſe, 


| Againſt the tide bending his boiſt'rous force; 


But when the flood hath wrought itſclf abour, 
He following on, doth headlong thruſt it out: 


| Thus ſtrive my ſighs with tears ere they begin, 


And breaking out, again ſighs drive them in. 
A thouſand forms preſent my troubled thought, 
Yet prove abortive ere they forth are brought. 


The depth of woe with words we hardly ſound, 


Sorrow is ſo inſenſibiy profound, 


M m As 
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As tears do fall and riſe, ſighs come and go, 

So do thefe numbers ebb, ſo do they flow; 

Theſe briny tears do make my ink look pale, | 

My ink cloaths tears in. this ſad mourning vail ; | 

The letters mourners, weep with my dim eye, 

The paper pale, griev'd at my miſery. 

Yet miſerable ourſelves why ſhould we deem, 

Sith none are ſo but in their own eſteem? 

« Who in diſtreſs from reſolution flies, 

« Is rightly ſaid to yield to miſeries. © / 

(a) They which begot us, did beget this ſin, 

They firſt begun what did our grief begin : 

We taſted not, twas they which did rebell, 

(Not our offence) but in their fall we fell: 

They which a crown would to my Lord have link'd, 

All hope of life and liberty extinct, 

A Subject born, a Sov'reign to have been, 

Have made me now nor Subject, nor a Queen. 

Ah, vile ambition, how doſt thou deceive us 

Which ſhew'ſt us heav'n, & yet in hell doſt leave us. 

« Seldom untouch'd doth innocence eſcape, 

When error cometh in good counſel's ſhape ; 

A lawful title counterchecks proud might; 

Ahe weakeſt things become ſtrong props to right. 

Then, my dear Lord, altho' affliction grieve us, 

Yet let our ſpotleſs innocence relieve us. 

<«« Death but an acted paſſion doth appear, 

« Where truth gives courage and the conſcience clear. 

And let thy comfort thus conſiſt in mine, 

That I bear part of whatſoc'er is thine ; 

As when we liv'd untouch'd with theſe diſgraces, 

When as our kingdom was our dear embraces : 

(% At Durham palace, where ſweet Hymn ſang, 

Whoſe buildings with our nuptial muſick rang: 

When prothalamions prais'd that happy day, 

Wherein great DupLey match'd with noble Gx Av, 

When they devis'd to link by wedlock's band 

The houſe of SurroLK to NORTHUMBERLAND 

Our fatal Dukedom to your Dukedom bound, 

To frame this building on ſo weak a ground. 

For what avails a lawleſs uſurpation, 

Which gives a ſcepter, but not rules a nation ? 

Only the furfeit of a vain opinion: Peer 

What gives content, gives what exceeds dominion. | 
(c) When firſt mine ears were pierced with the fame 

Of Jane, proclaimed by a Princeſs' name, 

A ſudden fright my trembling heart appalls : 

The fear of conſcience ent*reth iron walls. 

Thrice happy for our fathers had it been, 

If what we fear*d, they wiſely had foreſeen, 

And kept a mean gate in an humble path, 

To have eſcap'd the heav*ns impetuous wrath. 

The true-bred eagle ſtrongly ſtems the wind, 
And not each bird reſembling their brave kind; 


— 
+. 


a 
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a 


| 


The fearful fo 


He, like a , doth from the clouds command 
that move but near the land. 
Tho' Mary be from mighty Kings deſcended, 

My blood not from PLANTAGENET pretended ; 


| (d) My grandſire Ba ax bo did our houſe advance, 
| By Princely Max v, dowager of France: 


The fruit of that fair ſtock, which did combine, | 
And Y orx's ſweet branch with In s entwine, 


| And in one ſtalk did happily uni 


The pure ver milion roſe and purer — oo 


I, the untimely lip of that rich ſtem, 
' Whoſe golden bud brings forth a diadem. 


But oh, forgive me, Lord, it is not I, 


Nor do I boaſt of this, but learn to die : 


Whilſt we were as ourſelves, conjoyned then, 


Nature to nature, now an alien. 


« To gain a Kingdom, who ſpares their next blood ? 


| © Nearneſs contemn'd, if ſov'reignty withſtood. 


A diadem once dazzling the eye, 

&* The day too dark to ſee affinity 

„And where the arm is ſtretch'd to reach a crown, 
Friendſhip is broke, the deareſt things thrown down. 
(e) For what great Henry moſt ſtrove to avoid, 

The heav'ns have built, where earth would have deſtroy'd. 
And ſeating Epward on his regal throne, 


He gives to Maxx all that was his own, 


By death aſſuring what by life is theirs, 
The lawful claim of Henry's lawful heirs. 


' By mortal laws the bond may be divorc'd, 
I But heav'n's decree by no means can be forc'd 


That rules the caſe, when men have all decreed, 

Who took him hence foreſaw who ſhould ſucceed ; 

For we in vain rely on human laws, 

When Heaven ſtands forth to plead the righteous cauſe. 

Thus rule the ſkies in their continual courſe ; 

That yields to fate, that doth not yield to force. 

Man's wit doth build for Time but to devour, 

But Virtue's free from Time and Fortunc's pow'r. 
Then my kind Lord, ſweet Gil roRD, be not griev'd, 

The ſoul is heav*nly, and from heaven reliev'd ; 

And as we once have plighted troth together, 

Now let us make exchange of minds to either: 

To thy fair breaſt take my reſolved mind, 

Arm'd againſt black deſpair and all her kind: 

Into my boſom breathe that ſoul of thine, 

There to be made as perfect as is mine: 

So ſhall our faiths as firmly be approved, 

As I of thee, or thou of me be loved. 


| This life, no life, wert thou not dear to me, 


Nor this no death, were I not woe for thee. | 
Thou my dear huſband and my Lord before, 


But truly learn to die, thou ſhalt be more. 


Now live by pray'r, on heav'n fix all thy thought, 
And ſurely find whate'er by zeal is ſouglt :: 
; | | For 


__ 
” oF 


For each good motion that the ſoul awakes, 

A heav'nly figure ſees, from whence it takes 
That Feet reſemblance, which by pow'r of kind” - © 
Forms (like itſelf) an image in the mind, 


And in our faith the operations be. 1 
The days of all idolatry and fin, 
| — ſuff®ring us to fee that wicked age, 


Of that divineneſs which through thas we ſee; 
Which never errs, but accidentally, 


By our frail fleſh's imbecilitñʒ | | RY 


By each temptation over-apt to ſlide, 


Except our ſpirit becomes our body's guide 3 T | 
Yer heav*n forbid that Mary's womb ſhould bring 


For as theſe towers our bodies do incloſe, 


So our ſouls priſons verily are thoſe :  » — 


Our bodies ſtopping that celeſtial light. 
As theſe do hinder our exterior ſight ; 
Whereon death ſeizing, doth diſcharge the debt, 


And us at bleſſed liberty doth ſet. 
Then draw thy forces all up to thy heart, 


The ſtrongeſt fortreſs, of this earthly part, 

And on theſe three let thy aſſurance lie, 

On faith, repentance, and humility, 

By which, to heav'n aſcending by degrees, 
Perſiſt in pray*r upon your bended knees : 
Whereon if you aſſuredly be ſtay'd, 

You need in peril not to be diſmay'd, 

Which till ſhall keep you that you ſhall not fall, 
For any peril that can you appall: 

The key of heay*n thus with you you ſhall bear, 


And grace you guiding, get you entrance there ; 
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And you of thoſe celeſtial joys poſſeſs, 
Which mortal tpngue”s unable to expreſs. 

Then thank the heav'n, preparing us this room, 
Crowning our heads with glorious martyrdom, 
Before the black and diſmal days beqha, 


When perſecution vehemently ſhall rage f 
W hen tyranny new tortures ſhall invent MM 
To inflict vengeance on the innocent. 


England's fair ſceptre to a foreign King; 
/ Bur ſhe to fair EL1zaBtTH ſhall leave it, £ 


Which broken, hurt, and wounded ſhall reccive it: 


And on her temples having plac'd the crown, 
Root out the dregs idolatry hath ſown ; 

And Sion's glory ſhall again reſtore, 

Laid ruin, waſte, and deſolate before: 


And from black cinders, and rude heaps of ſtones, 


Shall gather up the martyrs ſacred bones ; 


And ſhall extirp the pow'r of Rome again, 
And caſt aſide the heavy yoke of Spain. 


Farewel, ſweet Gi.FoRD, know our end is near, 
Heav'n is our home, we are but ſtrangers here : 
Let us make haſte to go unto the bleſt, 


| Which from theſe weary worldly labours reſt. 


And with theſe lines, my deareſt Lord, I greet thee, 
Until in heav*n thy JANE again ſhall meet thee. 
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/ 
: 


(a ) They which begot , did beget this fin. 
Shewing the ambition of the two Dukes their fathers, whoſe __ 
was the cauſe of the utter overthrow of their children. 


(+5) At Durham 2 auhere ſaveet HYMEx ſang, 
The buildings, &. 


| 
The Lord GiL.rorp DupLey, fourth ſon to Joux Duty 


Duke of North „married the Lady Ia Grar, daugh- | Þ 
ter to the Duke of Suffolk, at Durham-hou in the Strand. 


(<) When firft mine ears were pierced with the fame 
Of Jane, proclaimed by @ Princeſs" name. 
Preſently upon the death of King Enwarv, the Lady Jaxzs was 
taken as Queen, conveyed by water to the tower of for 
her ſafety, and after ed in divers parts of the realm, as 


ſo ordained by King EDwand's letters patents and his will. 


(4) My gr e BAU Do did our houſe advance 
By Princely Many, Dowager of France. ** 
Henzy Gray, Duke of Suffolk, married Frances the eldeſt 
daughter of CHarLEs BAN Don, Duke of Suffolk, by the French 


Queen ; by which Frances he had this Jaxs. This Man v 
the French Queen was daughter to King HZXAY VII. Ei t- 
ZABETH his Queen; which happy marriage conjoined two 
noble families of Lancaſter and York. 


1 For what greet Henzv moſt firove to avoid. 
the diſtruſt that King Hznzy VIII. ever had in the 
ARY his 2 fearing ſbe would alter the ſtate of 
religion in the land, atching with a ſtranger, confeſſing the 
right that King Harare ihr 2 


(f) But fhe to fair EutzanueTH fall leave it. 


A propheſy of Queen Max's barrenneſs, and of the — 
glorious reign of Queen ELizanzTH ; her reſtoring of re 
the abliting ofthe Romiſh ſervitude, and — the yoke 


of Spain. 
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+ S the ſwan ſinging at his dying hour, 
So I reply from my impris'ning tow'r : 

O, could there be that pow'r but in my verſe, 
T” expreſs the grief which my {ad heart doth pierce ! * 
The very walls that ſtraitly thee incloſe, 
Would ſurely weep at reading of my woes ; 
Let your eyes lend, I'll pay you every tear, 
And give you int'reſt, if you do forbear; 
Drop for a drop, and if you'll needs have loan, 
I will repay you frankly two for one. 

Perhaps you'll think (your forrows to appeaſe) 
That words of comfort fitter were than theſe : 
True, and in you when ſuch perfection liveth, 
As in moſt grief, me now moſt comfort giveth. 


GIL FORD DUDLEY to the Lady FANE GRAY. 


() Nor of my brothers, from whoſe natural grace 


{| Virtue may ſpring to beautify our race; 


(c) Not of Gray's match, my children born by thee, 
Of the great blood undoubtedly to be : 
But of thy virtue only do I boaſt, 
That wherein I may juſtly glory moſt. 
I crav'd no Kingdoms, tho? I thee did crave : 


| Ir me ſuffic'd thy only ſelf to have: | 
Let let me fay, however it befell, 
1] Methinks a crown ſhould have becom'd thee well: 


For ſure thy wiſdom merited, or none, 
(d) To have been heard with wonder from a throne ; 
When from thy lips the counſel to each deed, 


But think not, IAN, that cowardly I faint, 
To beg man's mercy by my fad complaint, 
That death fo much my courage can controul, 
At the departing of my living ſoul. | 

For if one life a thouſand lives could be, 

All thoſe too few to conſummate with thee, 
When thou this croſs ſo patiently doſt bear, 
As if thou wert incapable of fear, 

And doeſt no more this diſſolution fly, 

Than if long age conſtrained thee to die. 

Vet it is ſtrange, thou art become my. foe, - 
And only now add'ſt moſt unto my woe; 

Not that I loath what moſt did me delight, 

But that ſo long deprived of thy ſight : 

For when I ſpeak, and would complain my wrong, 
Straitways thy name poſſeſſeth all my tongue, 

As thou before me evermore didſt lie 

The preſent object to my longing eye. 

No ominous ſtar did at thy birthtide ſhine, 

That might of thy fad deſtiny divine; 

*Tis only 1 that did thy fall perſuade, 

And thou by me a facrifice art made, 

As in thoſe countries where the loving wives 
With their kind huſbands end their happy lives, 
And crown'd with garlands, in their brides attire, 
Burn with his body in the fun'ral fire; 

And ſhe the worthieſt reckon'd is of all, 

Whom leaſt the peril ſeemeth to appall. 

I boaſt not of Nok THUMBERLAND's great name, 
(4) (Nor of Kr conquer'd, adding to our fame) 
When he to Norfolk with his armies ſped, 

And thence in chains the rebels captive led, 
And brought ſafe peace returning to our doors, 
Yet ſpread his glory on the eaſlern ſhores : 


Doch as from ſome wiſe oracle proceed. 
And more eſteem'd thy virtues were to me, 


FE Than all that elſe might ever come by thee : 


So chaſte thy love, ſo innocent thy life, 

As being a virgin when thou wert a wife; 
So great a gift the heav*n on me beſtow d, 
As giving that, it nothing could have ow'd : 
Such was the good I did poſſeſs of late, 
Ere worldly care diſturb'd our quiet ſtate; 
Ere trouble did in ev*ry place abound, 


And angry war our former peace did wound. 


But to know this, ambition us affords, 
. One crown is guarded with a thouſand fivords ; 
To mean eſtates mean ſorrows are but ſhown, 
„But crowns have cares, whoſe workings be unknown. 

(e) When DvupLey led his armies to the caſt, 
Of our whole forces gen'rally poſſeſt, 
What then was thought his enterprize could let, 
(/) Whom a grave council freely did abet, 
That had the judgment of the powerful laws 
In ev' ry point to juſtify the cauſe ? 
The holy Church a helping hand" that laid, 
Who would have thought that theſe could not have 
But what (alas I) can parliaments avail, [ſway'd ? 
Where Maxy's right muſt Epwarp's acts repeal ? 
Y When Suffolk*s pow'r doth Suffolk's hopes withſtand, 
Northumberland doth leave Northumberland ; 
And they that ſhould our greatneſs undergo, 
Us and our actions only overthrow. 
Ere greatneſs gain'd, we give it all our heart, 
But being once come, we wiſh it would depart, 
And indiſcreetly follow that fo faſt, 
Which overtaken, puniſheth our haſte. 

If any one do pity our offence, 


* 


Let him be ſure that he be far from hence: 
| | #7 Here 
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Here is no place for any one that ſhall But we (alas!) deprived are of all, 

So much as once commiſerate our fall: So fatal is our miſerable fall. 

And we of mercy vainly ſhould but think, And, where at firſt for ſafety we were ſhut, 
Our timeleſs tears th' inſatiate earth doth drink. Now in dark priſon wofully are put, 

All lamentations utterly forlorn, And from the height of our ambitious ſtate, 
Dying before they fully can be born. Lie to repent our arrogance too late, 
Mothers, that ſhould their woful children rue; To thy perſuaſion thus I then reply, 
Fathers, in death to kindly bid adieu Hold on thy courſe, reſolved ſtill to die; 
Friends, their dear farewel lovingly to take; And when we ſhall fo happily be gone, 
The faithful ſervant weeping for our ſake Leave it to heaven to give the rightful throne 
Brothers and ſiſters waiting on our bier, And with that health regreet I thee again, 
Mourners. to tell what we were living here : Which I of late did glally entertain. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Nor of Kr conquer'd, ad ling to our fame. (e) When DopLey lid his army to the eaft, 


Joan, Duke of Northumberland, when before he was Earl of The Duke of Northumberland prepared his power at London for 


Warwick, in his expedition againſt Ker, overthrew the rebels of his expedition againſt the rebels in Norfolk, and making haſte a 
way, appointed the reſt of his forces to meet him at Newmarket- 


Norfolk and Suffolk, incamped at Mount-Surrey in Norfolk. 
heath : of whom this ſaying is reported, that paſſing through 
% Nor of my brothers, from whoſe natural grace. Shore-ditch, the Lord Gray in his company, ſeeing the people 
G1Lrorp DupLey, as remembering in this place the toward- | n great numbers came to ſee him, he ſaid, “ The people preſs to 
ne{s of his brothers, which were all likely indeed to have raiſed | eus, but none bid God ſpeed us, 
that houſe of the DupLeYs, of which he was a fourth brother, if = tak bd ab 
not ſuppreſſed by their father's overthrow. X (/) What a grave council freely did abet. 
Joun Dvotey Duke of Northumberland, when he went out 


C Nor of Grav's match, my children born by thee. againſt Queen Max v, had his commiſſion ſealcd for the General- 
ſhip of the army, by the conſent of the whole council of the land : 


Noting in this place the alliance of the Lady Jaxz Grar by | . 
| |; ' 4 omuch that paſſing through the council-chamber at his departure, 
her mother, which was Frances the daughter of CHazLEs BxAN the Karl of Arundel withed, that he might have gone with him in 


box, by Manx the French Queen, daughter to Hsnxy VII. and that expedition, and to ſpend his blood in the quarrel, 


ſiſter to HE NAT VIII. 
| 8 5 When Suffolt”s pow'r doth Suffolt'1 hopes withfland, 
rn ped oamine ates ; 40 — ark doth leave 1 


Seldom hath it ever been known of any woman indued with ſuch 
wonderful gifts, as was this Lady, both for her wiſdom and learn- | , The Suffolk men were the firſt that ever reſorted to Queen 
ing ; of whoſe Gill in the tongues, one reporteth by this Epignam : | den cninghali and at Fremingham caſtle, fill increaking 
Miraris Janam Graio ſermone walere ? her aids, until the Duke of Northumberland was left forſaken at 


Quo primum nata oft tempore GRALA fuit. Cambridge. 
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A CATALOGUE of the HEROICAL LOVES. 


HE world's fair Ros, and Hzewzv's froſty fire, 
Jonx's tyranny, & chaſte MaTiLpa's wrong, 
Th' inraged Queen, and furious MorTimer, 
The ſcourge of France, and his chaſte love 1 ſung : 
Depoſed RicnarD, Is ABEL exil'd, 
The gallant Tupor, and fair CaTHARIxE, 
Duke Humynzy, and old Coznau's hapleſs child; 
Couragious Pool, and that brave ſpir'tful Queen ; 
EvpwarD, and the delicious London dame; 
Bzxaxpon, and that rich Dowager of France; 
SURREY, With his fair paragon of fame ; 
DvuvpLey's miſhap, and virtuous Gray's miſchance : 
Their ſev' ral loves ſince I before have ſhown, 
Now give me leave at laſt to ſing mine own. 


The End of the Hex oicar ErisTLas. 
Nn THE 


THE 


MISERIES 


OF 


SING a Woman, and a pow'rful Queen, 
Henxy the Sixth, the King of England's wife, 
The beauteous MarGareT, whoſe miſgovern'd ſpleen 
So many ſorrows brought upon her life, 
As upon woman's never yet were ſeen 
In the beginning of that fatal ſtrife 
(Th? unlucky ſeaſon) when the Yorkiſts ſought 
To bring the line of Lancaſter to nought, 


It was the time of thoſe great ſtirs in France, 

Their ancient right that th' Engliſh had regain'd, 

But the proud French attributing to chance, 

What by meer manhood ſtoutly ours obtain'd, 

Their late-fall'n enſigns labour'd to advance, 

The ſtreets with blood of either nation ſtain'd : 
Theſe ſtrive to hold, thoſe to caſt off the yoke, 
Whilſt forts & towns flew up to heav'n in ſmoke. 


The neighbouring Princes, greatly pitying then 

The Chriſtian blood in that long quarrel ſhed, 

Which had devour'd ſuch multitudes of men, 

That the full earth could ſcarcely keep her dead 

Yet for each Engliſh, of her natives ten: 

In zeal to peace theſe neighbouring Princes led, 
At Tours in Touraine ſet them down a diet, 
(Could it be done) theſe clamorous feuds to quiet. 


— 


Queen MARGARET 


From th' Emperor there ambaſſadors arrive, 

The Kings of Denmark, Hungary and Spain ; 

And that each thing they aptly might contrive, . 

And both the Kings there largely might complain, 

The Duke of Orleance for the French doth ſtrive 

To ſhew his grievance ; WILLIAM Poor again, 
The Earl of Suffolk, doth for England ſtand, 
Who ſteer d the ſtate then with a pow'rful hand. 


For eighteen months they ratify a peace 
"Twixt theſe proud realms, which Surrolx doth purſuc 
With all his pow'rs, with hope ſtill to encreaſe, 
The fame expir'd, that it ſhould ſoon renew : 
For by his means, if ſo this war might cealc, 
He had a plot of which they never knew, 
To his intent which if all things went right, 
He'll make the dull world to admire his might. 


For having ſeen fair Marcarer in France, 

(That time's bright'ſt beauty) being then but young, 
Her piercing eyes with many a ſubtile glance 

His mighty heart ſo forcibly had ſtung, 

As made him think, if that he could advance 


| This mortal wonder, only that among 


His riſing fortunes ſhould the greateſt prove, 
If to his Queen he could advance his love, 
Her 
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Her eyes at all points arm'd with thoſe deceits, 
That to her ſex are natural every way 

Which with more art ſhe, as inticing baits, 
For this great Lord doth with advantage lay; 
As he again, that on her boſom waits, 


Had found that there, which could he come to ſway 


He would put fair as ever man did yet, 
Upon the height of Fortune's wheel to fit. 


Love and ambition ſpur him in ſuch fort, 

As that (alone) accompliſh his deſire, 

To fall with Py AE To he would think it ſport, 

Tho? he ſhould ſet the univerſe on fire: 

Nor recks he what the world of him report, 

He muſt ſcorn that, who will dare to aſpire ; 
For thro? the air his wings him way ſhall make, 
Tho? in his fall the frame of heaven he ſhake. 


Reyner, deſcended from the royal ſtem 
Of France, the Duke of Anjou, ſtiled King 
Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem ; 

Altho' in them he had not any thing, 

But the poor title of a diadem ; 


Seeing by SuxroLK greater hopes to ſpring, 


Puts on his daughter that great Lord to pleaſe, - 


Of England's counſels who kept all the keys. 


But ſtrange encounters ſtrongly him oppoſe, 

In his firſt entrance to this great deſign 

Thoſe men were mighty that againſt him roſe, 

And came upon him with a countermine ; 

That he muſt now play cunningly, or loſe ; 

Cunning they were againſt him that combine, 
Plot above plot doth ſtrain aloft to tower, 
The conflict great, twixt policy and power. 


For Humenzy Duke of Glo'ſter, ſtil'd the Good, 
England's protector, ſought a match to make 
With a fair Princeſs of as royal blood, 
The daughter of the Earl of Arminake, 
And his crown'd nephew: but ſtout Surrol xk ſtood 
Still for his miſtreſs, nor will her forſake, 
But make her Henzy's Queen in ſpight of all; 
Or ſhe ſhall riſe, or Surrolx ſwears to fall. 


By the French faction when ſhe up is cry'd, 

Of all angelic excellence the prime, 

Who was ſo dull that her not deify'd, 

To be the only maſter-piece of time ? 

The praiſe of her extended is fo wide, 

As that thereon a man to heaven might climb : 
All rongues and ears enchanted with delight, 
When they do talk, or hear of Marxcartre. 


And thoſe whom Poor about his Prince had plac'd, 
And for his purpoſe taught the tricks of court ; 
To this great King, and many a time had grac'd, 


To make his cars more apt for their report; 


Having the time moſt diligently trac'd, 

And ſaw theſe things ſucceſsfully to fort : 
Strike in a hand, and up together bear, | 
To make fair Mazxc*rtT muſic in his car. 


Anjou a duchy, Main a county great, 

Of which the Engliſh long had been poſſeſt; 

And Mauns a city of no ſmall receit, 

To which the Duke pretended intereſt : 

For the concluſion, when they came to treat, 

And things by Pool. were to the utmoſt preſt, 
Are to Duke Reyne render'd up to hold: 
1 buy a 2 thus a INE was fold. 


9 


When of an Earl, — Poor, is bags | 


Then of Marqueſs is a Duke created ; 

For he at eaſe in Fortune's lap was laid, 

To glorious actions wholly conſecrated : 

Hard was the thing that he coyld not perſwade, 

In the King's fayour he was fo inſtated ; a 
Without his Surrol x who could not ſubſiſt, 
So that he ruled all things as he liſt. 


This with a ſtrong aſtoniſhment doth ſtrike 
Th'amazed world, which knew not what to fay ; 
What hving man but did the act miſlike, 

If him it did not utterly diſmay ? 

That what with blood was bought at puſh of pike, 


Got in an age, giv'n in an hour away: 


Some largely ſpeak, and ſome again are dumb, 
Wond'ring what would of this ſtrange world become. 


As when ſome dreadful comet doth appear, 
—_— the heaven that throws his threat ning light, 
he peaceful people that at quiet were, 
bd with wild gazes wond”ring at the ſight ; 
Some war, ſome plagues, ſome famine greatly fear, 
Some falls of kingdoms, or of men of might : 
The grieved people thus their judgments ſpend, 
Of theſe ſtrange actious what ſhould be the end. 


When SuFFOLK, procurator for the King, 
Is ſhip'd for France, teſpouſe the beauteous bride, 
And fitted to the full of every thing, 
Follow'd with England's gallantry and pride ; 
(As freſh as is the bravery of the ſpring) 
Coming to Tours, there ſumptuouſly affy'd ; 
This one, whole like no age had ſeen before, 
Whoſe eyes out-ſhone the jewels that ſhe wore. 


Her 
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Her reverent parents ready in the place, | 
As overjoy'd this happy day to ſee, 
The King and Queen the nuptials there to grace; 
On them three Dukes, as their attendants be, 
Seven Earls, twelve Barons in their equipace, 
And twenty Biſhops : whilſt that only ſhe, 
Like to the roſy morning towards the riſe, 
Cheers all the church, as it doth cheer the ſkies, 


Triumphal arches the glad town doth raiſe, 
And tilts and turneys are perform'd at court, 
Conceited maſks, rich banquets, witty plays, 
Beſides amongſt them many a pretty ſport : 
Poets write prothalamions in their praiſe, 
Until mens ears were cloy'd with the report: 

Of either ſex, and who doth not delight 

To wear the daiſy for Queen (a) MarcariTE ? 


The triumphs ended, he to England goes 

With this rich gem allotted him to keep, 

Still entertained with moſt ſumptuous ſhows, 

In paſſing thorough Normandy to Diepe, 

Where like the ſea the concourſe daily flows, 

For her departure whilſt ſad France doth weep ; 
And that the ſhips their crooked anchors weigh'd, 
By which to England ſhe muſt be convey'd. 


And being fitted both for wind and tide, 
Out of the harbour flies this goodly fleet, 
And for fair Portſmouth their ſtraight courſe they ply'd, 
Where the King ſtay'd his lovely bride to meet: 
Yonder ſhe comes, when as the people cry'd, 
Buſy with ruſhes ſtrewing every ſtreet, 

The brainleſs vulgar little underſtand 

The horrid plagues that ready were to land. 


Which but too ſoon all- ſeeing heaven foretold : 

For ſhe was ſcarcely ſafely put on ſhore, 

But that the ſkies. (O wond'rous to behold !) 

O' erſpread with lightning hideouſly do roar, 

The furious winds with one another ſcold, 

Never ſuch tempeſts had been ſcen before: : 
With ſudden floods whole villages. were drown' d, 


Steeples with earthquakes tumbled to the ground. 


Hento their purpoſe things to paſs dl 
And theſetwobrave ambitiousſpirits were mer, 
TheQueen and Duke: now frame eee eee, 
Into their hands the ſoyercignty to get: | 
For ſoon they found the King could not be wrought 
Up to their ends, nature ſo. low had ſet 8 
His humble heart; that that. what they would. obtain, 
ru hey muſt do's, by colour of  his-reign. 


As with a tempeſt he to ground is blown, 
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Ahd for they found the grieved commons grutch, 
At this which SurroLk deſperately had done, 
Who for the Queen had parted with fo much, 
Thereby yet nothing to the realm had won. 
| And thoſe that fpurr'd the people on, were ſuch, 
As to oppoſe them openly begun 
Therefore by them ſome great ones down muſt go, 
Which if they miſs'd of, they themſelves muſt fo. 


York then, which had the regency in France, 

| They force the King ignobly to diſplace, 

Thereto the Duke of SouxsET t' advance, 

Their friend, and one of the Lancaſtrian race; 

For they betwixt them turn'd the wheel of Chance, 

"Tis they cry up, *tis they that do debaſe: 
He's the firſt man they purpos'd to remove, 
The only minion of the people's love. 


This open'd wide the public way, whereby 
Ruin ruſht in upon the troubled land, 
Under whoſe weight it happen'd long to lye, 
Quite overthrown with their ill-guiding hand 
For their ambition looking over-hig!, 
Could in no meaſure aptly underſtand 
Upon their heads.the danger that they drew, 
Whoſe force, too ſoon, they and their faction knew. 


, 
For whilſfthis brave Prince was imploy'd abroad, 
Th' affairs of Fra mind up wholly took, 


For 
But being thus diſburthen'd of that load, 
Which gave him leave into himſelf to look, 
The courſe he ran in evidently ſhow'd, 

His late allegiance that he off had ſhook, 
| And underhand his title ſet on foot, 

q 


To pluck their Red-roſe quite up by the root. 
Thus having made a regent of their own, | 
'By whom they mean great matters to effect, 


For by degrees they will aſcend the throne, 
And but their own all aid they elle neglect. 


N 
On whom their rage doth any way reflect: 

Which good Duke Humenzy firſt of all muſt taſte, 
Whoſe timeleſs death intemperately they haſte. 


_ — — —-—<—_—— . 


This *» blood, 
Was both Protector of the Realm, and King, 
Whoſe meekneſs had inſtiled him the Good, 
of moſt eſpecial truſt in every thing: 

One to his country conſtantly that ſtood, 
As time ſhould ſay, I forth a man will bring, 
So plain and honeſt, as on him I'll reſt 
The age he liv'd in, as the only beſt, 

Oo 


— 


—O_ 


(a) Margarjte in French ſignifies a Daify. 
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This grave Protector, 'who both realms had ſway'd, | 
Whilſt the King's nonage his grave counſels crav d, 
In his great wiſdom when he throughly weigh'd, | 


How this, Frenchi Lady-here herſelf behav'd, | 
To make her game again, how Surrotx play d, 
Which forc'd that faction the fair ſtreets to ſhun : 


The realms from ruin hoping to have ſav' d, 
Loſt his dear life within a little ſpace, 
Which overthrew the whole Lancaſtrian race. 


This Prince, who ſtill dar'd ſtoutly to oppoſe | 


Thoſe whom he ſaw all but their own to hate, | 
Lor let them know, that this was only he 
Who kept the York18Ts evermore at bay, 


Then found the league of his inveterate foes 
To come upon him with the pow'r of fate ; 


And things to that extremity ſtill 'roſe, | 


(The certain ſign of the declining ſtate) 
As that their faction every day grew ſtrong, 
Perceiv*d his virtues like to ſuffer wrong. 


Fierce MaROGARZT's malice propt with mighty men, 
Her darling Sorrolk, who her forward drew; 
Proud SomzRsET, of France the Regent then; 
And BuckixchaAu, his pow'r too well that knew; 
The Cardinal BBAurokr, and with him again 
Yorx's great Arch-prelate to make up the crew; 

By accuſations doing all their beſt, 

From the good Duke all government to wreſt. 


Who then compel the- peaceful King to call 
A parliament, their grievances to hear 
Againſt the Duke, that, to inforce his fall, 
They might have ſomething that might colour bear: 
But then they doubt his anſwer, and withall 


Then give they out that of mere grief he dy d, 
To cover what they cruelly had done. 

But this black deed when once the day deſcry*d, 
The frantick people to his lodging run, 

Some rail, ſome curſe, yea little children chide, 


Some -wiſh proud Surrol x ſunk into the ground, 
Some bid a plague the cruel Queen confound. 


Thus their ambition would not let them fee 
How by his death they haſten'd their decay, 


But of this man they muſt the murtherers be, 
Upon whoſe life their ſafety only lay; 

But his dear blood, them nothing could ſuffice, 
When now began Queen MAROARET's miſeries. 


In either kingdom all things go to wrack, 
Which they had thought they could have made to thrive, 
His noble counſels when they came to lack, 


Which could them with facility contrive, 


Nor could they ſtay them in their going back, 


One miſchief ſtill another doth revive ; 


As heav*n had ſent a hoſt of horrors out, 
Which all at once incompaſs d them about. 


Out fly the Iriſh, and with ſword and fire 
Unmercied havock of the 'Englith made; 


They diſcontented here at home, conſpire 


To ſtir the Scot the borders to invade: 
The faithleſs French then having their deſire, 


The murmuring people they far more do fear, 
As their own lives who lov'd him: therefore they 
Muſt caſt to make him ſecretly away. 


And therefore with the parliament proceed, 
Saint ErmonD's bury the appointed place, 
Whereas they meant to do the fatal deed, F 
Which with much quickneſs ſhould decide the caſe, 
The cruel manner ſoon they had decreed, | 
And to the act they haſten them apace ; 

On this good Prince their purpoſe to effect, 

Then, when the people nothing ſhould ſuſpect. 


No ſooner was this great aſſembly met, 
But the High-Marſhal doth the Duke arreſt, 
And on his perſon ſuch a guard they ſet, 
That they of him were certainly poſſeſt ; 
His ſervants were from their attendance let, 
And either ſent to priſon or ſuppreſt; 

So that their Lord left in this. piteous plight, 
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To ſee us thus in ſeas of troubles wade, 


In every place outragioufly rebel, 
As out of France the Engliſh to expel. 


The ſturdy Normans, with high pride inflam'd, 
Shake off the yoke of their ſubjection quite, 
Nor will with patience hear the Engliſh nam'd, 
Except of thoſe that ſpeak of them in ſpite, 
But as their foes them publickly proclaim'd, 


And their allies to open arms excite. - 


In every place thus England's right goes down, 
Nor will they leave the Engliſh men a town. 


Newcaſtle, Conſtance, Maleon, and St. Lo, 
Wich Caſtle-Gallizrd; Argenton and Roan. 
Ponteu-de-Mer, with forts and cities mo, 

Than which that eountry ſtronger holds had none, 
Set ope their gates, and bade the Engliſh go, 

For that the Freneh ſhould then poſits their own. = 
And to their artnics up their forts they yield, 


Lay'd in his bed, was ſtrangled in- the night. 
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And that great Earl of Azminack again, 
A puiſſant Peer and mighty in eſtate, 
Upon juſt cauſe, who took in high diſdain 
To have his daughter (5) ſo repudiate, 
(His countries bord'ring upon Aquitain,) 
Purſues the Engliſh nation with ſuch hate, 


As that he enter'd with his armed pow'rs, 
And from that duchy drave all that was ours, 


Th' inraged commons ready are to riſe 
Upon the Regent, to his charge and lay'd, 
That from his ſlackneſs and baſe cowardice 
Theſe towns were loſt, by his neglect of aid; 
Then follow SurroLk with confuſed cries, 
With Main and Anjou and do him upbraid, 


And vow his life ſhall for their loſſes pay, 
Or at the ſtake their goods and lives to lay. 


In th' open ſeſſion and articulate, 

Seven ſeveral treaſons urg'd againſt them both, 
As moſt pernicious members of the ſtate, 
Which was confirmed by the commons oath : 
So that the King, who ſaw the people's hate, 
In his own ſelf though he were very loath) 


To both the houſes laſtly doth aſſent, 
To ſet on Surrol x five years baniſhment. 


His ſovereign lady Surrolx thus muſt leave, 
And ſhe her ſervant, to her ſoul ſo dear, 

Yet muſt they both conceal what they conceive, 
Which they would not if any help there were: 
Yet of all comfort they cannot bereave | 
Her, but this hope her penſive heart doth cheer, 


That he in France ſhall have his moſt reſort, 
And live ſecurely in her father's court. 


His mighty mind nor can this doom ' moleſt, 
But kicks the earth with a diſdainful ſcorn: 
If any thing do corroſive his breaſt, 


It 


was, that he was in baſe England born. 


He curſt the King and Kingdom, but he bleſt 
The Queen; but if in any thing forlorn, 


Twas that he ſhould her happy preſence miſs, 
The endleſs ſum of all his earthly bliſs, 


His ſentence ſcarce in parliament had paſt, 
But that the raſcal multitude ariſe, 

Pluck down his houſes, lay his lordſhips waſte, 
And ſearch how they his perſon may, ſurpriſe ; 
That he from England inſtantiy mult haſte, 
Cover'd by night, or by ſome ſtrange diſguiſe, 


And ro ſome ſmall port ſecretly retire, 


And FINE IE SORT Be FR Avi. 
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From Harwich haven and embark'd for France, 


As he for Calais his ſtraight courſe doth ſtcer, 


(O here behold a moſt diſaſtrous chance) 

A man of war(c) the ſeas that ſcoured there, 
One at his actions that ſtill lookt aſcance, 

And to this Duke did deadly hatred bear, 
Which he ſuppos'd him ſafely ſhould convey. 


And from the fiſher taking him by force, 

He under hatches ſtraightly him beſtow'd, 

And towards his country ſteering on his courſe, 
He runs his veſſel into Dover road, 

| Where railing on him without all remorſe, 

Him from the ſhip to all the people ſhow'd , 

And when no more they could the Duke deride, 
They cut his head off on the cock-boat fide. 


Urrorx thus dead, and SonmrrstT diſgrac'd, 

His title Loxx more freely might prefer; 
The commons love when cunningly to taſte, 
(Leſt over-weening he perhaps might err, ) 
| He firſt ſuborns a villain that imbrac'd 
The nobler name of March-born Mozx Time, 
Which, in the title of the houſe of Yorx, 
| Might ſet the monſtrous multitude awork. 


His name was Cape, his native country Kent, 
Who tho? of birth and in eſtate but poor, 


I Yer for his courage he was eminent, 


(Which the wiſe Duke well underſtood before :) 

He had a mind was of a large extent, 

The ſign whereof on his bold brow he bore ; 
Stern of hchaviour, and of body ſtrong ; 
Witty, well-ſpoken, cautelous, tho* young, 


But for the Duke his title (d) muſt derive 


| Our of the blood which bare that honour'd name, 


Therefore muſt caſt and cunningly contrive 
| To ſee how people reliſhed the ſame 
And if he found it fortuned to thrive, 
Then at the mark he had a farther aim, 
To ſhow himſclf his title good to make, 
' To raiſe him friends and pow'r, his part to take. 


| au oppoſition likewiſe to prevent, 


The crafty Duke his meaning doth conceal, 


And Cape doth riſe t'reform the government, & 


And baſe abuſes of the publick weal, 

To which he knew the commons would conſent, 

Which otherwiſe his treaſon might reveal; 
Which rightly took, for by this colour he 


Drew twenty thouſand on his part to be. 
From 


9 


—ͤͤ Ä— — 
(% There bad been a former contract between the 


King and the 
Earl of Arminack's only dau 3 but being by the Duke of w the 
Suffolk annulled, cauſed the Earl ever after to be an avowed 22 55 gg hi te. Puli the only 


enemy to the Engliſh. 
(<) This ſhip was, as our hiſtories report, called the Nicolas of } wedded to E, D Mori, Earl of 


the tower, a ſhip that belonged to the Pere of Pieter, of whom | 


and heir 
e of Clan, the third ſon of Epwarp IIId. 
March. 
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From Suſſex, Surrey, and from Kent that roſe, 
Whom hope of ſpoil doth to this act perſwade, 
Which ſtill increaſe his army as it goes, | 
And on Black-Heath his rendezvous he made, 
Where in ſhort time it to that vaſtneſs grows, 
As it at once the kingdom would invade, 

And he himſelf the conqueſt could aſſure, 

Of any pow'r King Hengy could procure. 


And did in fight that gen'ral force defeat, 
Sent by the King that rebel to purſue, 
When under colour of a feign'd retreat, 
He made as though he from the army flew, 
The ſlaughter of the ſoldiers muſt be great, 
When he thoſe STAarrorDs miſerably ſlew, 
Captains ſelect, and choſen by the Queen 
To lead the pow'rs that ſhould have wreak'd her 
teen. 
When for a ſiege he to the city came, 
Aſſaults the bridge with his embolden'd pow'r, 
And after oft repulſed takes the ſame, 
Makes himſelf maſter of the town and tow'r, 
Doing ſuch things as might the Devil ſhame, 
Deſtroys records, and virgins doth de flower, 
Robs, ranſacks, ſpoils, and after all this flir, 
Laſtly, beheaded the Lord Treaſurer. 


Theſe things by York being plotted underhand, 
Wiſe as he was, as one that had not known 
Aught of theſe treaſons, haſtes to Ireland 
To tame thoſe (e) kern, rebellious that were grown: 
He knew it was not in the barren ſand 
That he this ſubtile pois'nous ſeed had ſown, 
Which came it on (as very well it might) 
It would make room for his N right. 


Whilſt theſe rebellions are in England broach'd, 

As tho? the fates ſhould enviouſly conſpire 

Our ruin, which too faſt approach'd, 

About our cars, was Aquitain afire: 

Their conqueſt ſo upon our towns incroach'd, 

That CHarLes the French King then had his deſire, 
To ſee theſe troubles tire us here within, 
That he the whilſt in France from us might win. 


To add to MaROARRT's miſeries again, 
Taisor, in France ſo bravely that had done, 
Who many a year had aw'd proud Aquitain, 
And many a fort and famous battle won, 

At Chatillon (O endleſs grief!) was ſlain, 
With the Lord LisrE, his aver-vahane ſon 3 


York, in the nick from Ireland coming in, 
Finding the kingdom cumber'd in this wiſe, 
Thinks with himſelf twere time he did begin; 
But by no means he gainſt the King muſt riſe 
(Oh, ſuch a thought in any man were ſin!) 
But that he would proud SouzxsET ſurprize: 
Yet wanting ſtrength gainſt the whole ſtate to ſtand, 
He bears his bus'neſs with a moderate hand. 


And firſt to mighty SaL'sBury doth ſue, 
And his fon Warwick, and doth them intreat 
'With equal eyes they would be pleas'd to view 
| His rightful title. "Theſe two Nevits, great 
In power and with the people, whom he knew 
Deadly the Duke of SomerserT to hate, 

By his large offers he doth win at laſt, 
In his juſt quarrel to cleave to him faſt. 


Thus his ambition having ſtrongly back'd 
With theſe two fatal fierbrands of war, 
To his deſires there very little lack d, 
He and the Earls, all three ſo popular, 


| | To advance himſelf he no occaſion ſlack'd, 


For nought he ſees him from his ends to bar: 
Ii no ſmall tempeſt that he needs to fear, 
Whom two ſuch columns up betwirt them bear. 


And by their ſtrengths encourag'd, doth not ſtick 
The other's actions boldly to o erlook: 
And for the ſcaſon that the King was ſick, 
Upon himſelf the regency he took; 
For now his hopes upon him came ſo thick, 
His entrance, doors from off the hinges ſhook, 
He with a nod the realm ſeem'd to direct: 
Who's he but bow'd, if this great Prince but beckt? 


And in the Queen's great chamber doth arreſt 

Great SoMerseT, and ſendeth him to ward, 

And all his followers ſuddenly ſuppreſt, 

Such was the number of his pow'rful guard | 
With the proud Queen, this Prince as proud conteſts, 
Nor for her frowns one friend of hers he ſpar'd : 
Luck's on his ſide, while ſuch ſtand by to bet, 
He'll throw at all that any one dre ſer. | 


HE Queen, who ſaw which way this faction went, 
And that theſe wrongs mult ſtill reflect on her, 
The Duke of Tonk to her deſtruction bent, . 
Thought with herſelf it was full time to ſtir, 
And if his plots ſhe ever would prevent, 


| Muſt with the wiſeſt of her friends confer, 


His 


When all the towns that he had got before, Their buſy brains and muſt together beat, 
Yiclded, nor would for England be no more. Ty ys him, e 
- 1 3 


— 


His pride a while yet patiently endure, 

The King's recovery only to attend, 

Of which themſelves they hardly could aſſure, 

Who once they thought had haften'd to his end; 

But when they found his phyſic to procure © 

His former health, then doth the Queen extend 
Her utmoſt ſtrength, to let the world to know 
Queen MaxGcartr yet muſt not be maſter'd ſo. 


With ſmiles and kiſſes when ſhe woes the King, 

That of his place the Duke he would diſcharge ; 

Which being done, the next eſpecial thing, 

She doth the Duke of Souzxst r inlarge, 

And him of Calais gives the governing, 

Whither his friends ſhe: caus'd him to inbarge, 
Doubting the love- and ſafeguard of the town, 


Thus doth the Queen turn all things upſide down. 


Which fo incens'd the angry Duke to ire, 
With thoſe two Earls upon his part that take, 
Kindling in all that fierce revengeſul fire, 
Which the dear blood of SomzrstT mult flake, 
That into Wales they inſtantly retire, - 
And in the Marches up an army make : 
And there by oath were each to other ty d, 
By dint of ſword the quarrel to decide. 


And whilſt theſe Lords are buſied in the Weſt, 
Of March- men muſt' ring a rebellious band, 
Hewxy again his Southern people preſs d: 
And ſettles there, their forces to withſtand : 
Then bows and bills were only in requeſt, 
Such rage and madneſs doth poſſeſs the land : 
Set upon ſpoil on either part they were, 
Whilſt the weal-publick they in pieces tear. 


On either part when for this war prepar'd, 
Upon their march they at St. Albans met, 
Where drums and enſigns one the other dar'd, 
Whilſt they in order their battalions fer, 
And with his fellow every ſoldier ſhar'd, 
Bravely reſolv*d to death to pay his debt: 

When if that ever horror did appear 

On th' Engliſh earth, it certainly was there. 

ew 

That day the Ou lov'd SOMERSET was ſlain ; 
There took the ſtout Non THUMBERLAND his end: 


There Srarroxp's blood the pavement did. ditzn: | 


There Cl ir ron fell; King Hexxy's:conftant friend: 
The Earl of Warwick, who brought on the main, 
All down before him to pale death doth ſend. 
Axrwrszr, BABTHOR®, Zouen, & Cunwen, all 
King Hzxzv's fende, before the Yorkiſts fal. 
2K 
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I [ Whillt this diffreſſed miſerable King, 


Amazed much with fury of the fight, 


; | And peril ſtill his perſon menacing, 


His living friends inforc'd to take their flight ; | 


He, as a needleſs and neglected thing. 


| | In a poor cottage hides him out of ſight : 
Who found by York, was as a pris'ner led, 
 Tho' with mild words the Duke him comforted. 


And of his perſon being thus poſteſt, 
They in his name a parliament procure ; 
For with his Regal pow'r they will inveſt 


| Themſelves, ſuppoſing to make all things ſure, 


That if their violent actions ſhould be preſs'd 
In after-time, they better might endure 

| The cenſuring ; the worſt and ſo prevent, 
To ſhew them done by act of parliament, 


A 


And cauſe the King to take into his hands 


What to the crown did anciently pertain, 
Beſides all honours, offices, and lands, 


I Granted ſince the beginning of his reign ; 
And not a fee; tho* neꝰ er ſo little, ſtands; 


All are call'd in, and let who will complain; 
f And all his friends from council are remov'd, 
None muſt ſit there, but thoſe of them belov'd. 


The ſilly King a cypher, ſet abde, 

| What was in him that in great York is not ? 
Amongſt themſelves all places they divide, 
And to be Chancellor Sars! nV hath got, 
He is the man muſt take the law to guide; 
And Calais falls to warlike WAaswick's lot: 
' And not a man at theſe muſt look awry, 
They make an act their acts to juſtify. 


| This done, the Duke had more to do than this; 
Something, it ſeem'd, more ſecretly. to lurk, 


In which ſuch, pow'r (though from appearance) is, 
As yet once more would fret the Duke of York, 
OE e 


For now the Queen doth ſet her wits to work, 
Io play the game that muſt renown her ſuill, 
* the law that reſted in her will. 


| And from the root of SoMuERSEf late lain, 


ſtem to ſtand for her aroſe, 
wry for Epmone, of his father's ſtrain, 
(One of whoſe life-ſhe knew ſhe could diſpoſe) 
ot a ſtrong judgment and a working brain. 


Buck mona and ExzTEx are thoſe 
She means to work by, and by theſe reſtore 
Her to that height from whence ſhe fell before, _ 
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Theſe were the men to whom ſhe truſted moſt, 


To whom that faction much deſpight had done ; 
For at St. Alban's SomrrseT had loſt _ 
His loved fire, and Buckincaam his ſon; 


And Exe7zs, purſu'd from coaſt to coaſt, 


From them enforc'd to ſan&ary to run: - 


Fetch · d thence by them, and to cold Pomfret ſent, 


And in a dungeon miſerably pent. 


Equal in envy as in pride and pow'r, 

With ev'ry aid to their deſignment fraught, 

Taking their turns at every fitting hour, 

They on the King's much eaſineſs ſo wrought, 

As that they ſeem'd him wholly to devour, 

Until to paſs their purpoſes they brought; 
Lifting up till his ſpirit that was, ſo poor, 
Once more to do as he had done before. 


For which at Greenwich he a council held, 

Where, with th' opinion of thoſe friends ſupply'd, 

'Thoſe three which late with glorious titles ſwell'd, 

Are from their ſev'ral places put aſide ; 

Yet more, to ſeek their ſafety are compell'd, 

At this prodigious turning of the tide : 

For now the wind was ſtrangely come about, 
And brings them in who lately were ſhut out. 


The cruel Queen and cunningly had caſt, 
At Coventry to cauſe them to appear, 
With ſhew to pardon all that had been paſt, 
If they but then would their allegiance ſwear ; 
Which had they done, that day had been their laſt, 
For ſhe had plotted to deſtroy them there : 
Of which forewarn'd, immediately they fled, 
Which then their ſafety only promiſed. 


Yet whilſt one wrong thus from another roſe, 
*Twixt them at laſt a meeting was ordain'd, 
All former ſtrife and quarrels to compoſe, 
Which but too long betwixt them had remain'd ; - 
Which to the world tho? handſomly it ſhows, 
Yet in plain truth, all was but meerly feign'd, 

To outward ſeeming yet are perfect friends: 


« But dev'liſh folk have till their dew'liſh ends. 


In general joy, one ſmiling on the other, 

A Yorkiſt and Lancaſtrian make up two, 

Envy and malice, brother like to brother, 

In mind far ſunder' d, altho* coupled fo, - 

Bloody revenge and in their breaſts they ſmother. 
Ill's the prooeſſion, and fore-· runs much loſs, 


4 
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| 


Theſe rites of peace religiouſly perform'd 
To all men's thinking, the enraged Queen 


At Warwiex's greatneſs inwardly yet ſtorm'd, 


(Which every day ſtill more and more was ſeen) 
Againſt the King who Calais had fo arm'd, 
As it his own inheritance had been. 
Which town, ſhe ſaw, that if he ſtill ſhould hold, 
That ſhe by him muſt hourly be controul'd. 


For which his murther ſhe purſu'd fo faſt, 


| As that ſhe ſoon and ſecretly had lay'd 


Such to aſſault him as the ſtreets he paſt, | 
As, if his brave name had not brought him aid, 


He of her vengeance had been ſure to taſte, 


The tragic ſcene fo furiouſly was play'd, 
That he from London was inforc'd to fly ; 
Like a rough ſea her malice wrought ſo high. 


And tow'rds the Duke his ſpeedy journey takes, 
Who then at Middlcham made his moſt abode, 
Which Sari'snURY his habitation makes, 

| Whereas their time together they beſtow'd, 

| Whoſe courages the Earl of Warwick wakes, 

| When he to them his ſudden danger ſhow'd 
With a pale viſage, and doth there diſcloſe 
Her brands ſet on him both in wounds and blows. 


| This wrong in countil when they had difcuft, 


And weigh'd the danger wherein till they were, 
Continual treaſons ſhrouded in their truſt, 
Nor other hopes elſe likely to appear, 
They find that this might make a war ſeem juſt, 
And give their cauſe up to the world more clear; 
To riſe in arms when they reſolve at laſt, 
To raiſe them force, and wiſely thus forecaſt : 


To muſter up their tenants and their friends, 


| | Not as a war upon the land to bring, 


| Nor to advance their own ſiniſter ends, 
Nor wrong a ſubject in the ſmalleſt thing; 
Only to guard them (as their caſe then ſtands) 


Till they had ſhow'd their grievance to the King, 


And give their p. r to SaL'sBuURY' to guide, 
That with the King the bus neſs ſhould decide. 


With this direction Sal sURY is ſent, 


4 Warwick to Calais (with what haſte he may) 
y his much ſpeed a miſchief to prevent, | 


Fearing the town might elle be giv'n away : 
The Duke of York, by general conſent, 


At Middlecham-caftle they alot to ſtay, 


To raiſe a ſecond power (if need ſhould be) 
To re. inſorce them, or to ſet them free, 
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The Queen, who nnd (by ſuch as were her ow) 


With that falſe Earl how thoſe of Cheſhire ſided, 
As in ſhort time how pow'rful he was grown, 
Thinks with herſelf the ſhire might be divided, 
If that her love to ſome of them were known ; 


Which cas'ly might be, were her pleaſure guided 


By ſome ſuch perſon, of whoſe valour they 


Cauſing the King to give a large command 

To Jamzs Lord Avr zv, pow'rful in thoſe parts, 

To raiſe him force thoſe rebels to withſtand z 

Such to their Sov*reign as had loyal hearts, 

And to make captains o'er ev*ry band, 

Men of the beſt blood, as of beſt deſerts : 
Which he fo labour d, till that he had brought 
That t' half of one houſe *gainſt the other fought. 


— ali he ad tris; 
Falling to talk, from one another fly; 
This wears a white roſe, and that wears a red; 
And this a Yorx, that Lancasrer doth cry: 
He wiſh'd to ſee that AvpLey well had ſped ; 
He prays again to proſper SaL'sBURY : 
And for their farewel when their leaves they take, 
They their ſharp ſwords at one another ſhake, 


This fire in ev ry family thus ſet, 

Out go the brown-bills with the well-ſtrung bows, 

Till at Blore-heath theſe boiſt'rous ſoldiers met, 

For there it chanc'd the armies then to cloſe, 

This muſt not live, if that he ſtrove to let; 

| Never ſuch friends yet e er became ſuch foes : 
With downright ſtrokes they at each other lay; 
No word for Cheſhire was, but kill and ſlay, 

The ſon (as ſome report) the father ſlew, ** 

In oppoſition as they ſtoutly ſtood ; 

The nephew ſeen the uncle to purſue, 

Bathing his ſword in his own natural blood ; 

The brother in bis brother's gore imbrue 

His guilty hands, and at this deadly food : 
Kinſman kills kinſman, which together kel, 
As belith Jupindipelh chang th 

« 

Here noble nee the Lord Avopuey dy'd, 

(Whoſe father wan him ſuck renown in France) 

And many a Cheſhire Gentleman beſide; 

Fell at this field by war's uncertain chance. 

. * 

Whilſt the proud Let do'thamkiver advance: 
And poor Ring Hawnr ow-wipullec tay, ö; 
And ſcarcely ak'd which Bds kat EN the day.” * 
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| 


| 
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Thus valiant Aubixx at this battle flain, 


And all thoſe friends to the Lancaſtrians loſt ; | 


| Cheſhire by her ſuch damage to ſuſtain, 


So much dear blood: had this late conflict coſt ; 
Wherefore the grieved Queen, with might and main, 
Labours for life to raiſe a ſecond hoſt; _ 

Nor time therein ſhe meaneth to foreſlow, | 

Either ſhe'll get all, or will all forego. 


| And whilſt their friends them forces gathering were, 


| (The neighb' ring realms of this great bus'neſs ring) 


| The Duke, and thoſe that to his patr adhere, 
' } Proclaimed traitors ; pardon promiſing 
To thoſe at Blore that arms did lately bear, 


So they would yet cleave to their lawful King ; 
Which drive in many to their part again, 
To make their full, they Yorkiſts in their wane, 


York, who perceiv'd the puiſſunt hoſt prepar'd, 
With his dear Nezvirs counſels what to do; 


For it behav'd him to make good his guard 


With both their ſtrengths, and all too little too; 


And in the Marehes he no labour ſpar'd, 


To win his friends along with him to go; 
With expedition which he could not get, 
On the King's ſide the Commons fo were ſer. 


And being to meet ſo abſolute a pow r, 
| Yet wanting much his party good to make; 


And Hzwny's prodamations ev'ry hour 
His ſoldiers win, their General to forfake ; 
Beſides, the ſtorm which rais'd this ſudden ſhow'r, 
Them all in ſunder likely was to ſhake : 
He ſaw his ſafety to conſiſt in flight; 
Thus, e'r-he wiſt, o'ermaſter*d in his might, 


All on the ſpur for life away they poſt, 

Their homes too hot, nor there they might abide, _ 
1 The three brave (/) Earls ſoon reach the weſtern coaſt, 
From whence to Calais their ſtrait courſe they ply'd : 


The Duke to Wales, being there befriended moſt ; 
Yet for more ſafety he to Ireland hy d: 

| So others ſhip themſelves from ev'ry bay, 

| And happieft he that ſoon'ſt could get away. 


| 


As when a rout of tu nous wolves are met, 
. affail fome herd the deſert paſt ring near, 


4 1 The watchful downs which over chem are ſer, 


'] Of taught beſore their tyranny to fear, 
wich dogs, with faves, and ſhouts together get, 


" Jed hey der ae r, 


| So the King's pow'r the Yorkiſts ſtiff purſue, 
Wach Mee thoſt waves before thoſe herdſinen flew. 


They 


— 


* 


(7) Eowano Ea of March, 444 fon t the Duke, the Earls of Salisbury aud Warwick. 
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They gone, the King at Coventry begun 
A parliament, by good advice; wherein ‚ 
The Duke of York, with th' Earl of Maxcn his fon, 
With SaisB'xy and Warwick, who had been 
Conſpirators, much miſchief and had done, 
And by whoſe help he hapt ſo much to win, 
He there, attaints of treaſon, and beſtows 
All that was theirs upon his friends, their foes. 


When now thoſe Earls in Calais ſtill that kept, 
The charge whereof proud Wax wick on him _ 
In their intended bus neſs never ſlept, 
Nor yet their former enterprize forſookʒ 
In t Henry's councils who had thoſe that crept, 
And did each day his actions over-look : 

From whom as their advertiſements ſtill are, 


So they their ſtrengths accordingly prepare. 


And in mean time the kingdom to embrail, 

That with leſs noiſe their friends might raiſe an hoſt, 

They plague the ſeas with piracy and ſpoil, 

And rob the havens all along the coaſt ; 

They ne'er take pity of their native ſoil, 

For that they knew this would avail them moſt: 
That whilſt the ſtate was buſied there about, 
Arms might be rais'd within by thoſe without. * 


And ſlaughtering many that were ſet to ward | 
Th' eſpecial ports, th unwieldy anchors weigh d 
Of the King's ſhips, whoſe fraight as prize they ſnar d, 
And them to Calais carefully convey d t 8H 
With their ſtol'n fleet, and his great navy dar d, 


As late by land, ſo now by ſea they fway'd: 1 


All in combuſtion, and their bloody rage, 
Nor ſea, nor land can poſſibly aſſwage. 


Then have they forces rais'd for them in Kent, 
Their next and moſt convenient place to land, 
(Where ſhould the adverſe pow'r their hopes prevent, 


In Dover road yet were their ſhips at hand) | 
| Brave Beaumont there and EoxtMonT lay tir'd 


And by their poſts ſtill to and fro that went, 


They certainly were let to underſtand, - | 


To riſe in arms the Yorkiſts pow r to aid. 
8 
When FAaLconBRIDGE, who ſecond brother was 
To Sar'sBuRY, they ſend away before, © 
To ſee no ſhips ſhould out of Sandwich paſs, 
To hinder them in coming to the ſhore , - 
"There of munition took a wond'rous mals, 


Heapt in that town, that with th* abundant ſore P 


He armed many at their coming in, | 
Which of their fide would ſarcely elle have been. 


” 


4 ſecond time a pris'ner there is taken; 


|| That they no ſooner ſettled were un land, 

But that in arms th rebellious Kentiſh roſe, 
And the Lord Conunan with a 1 1 
With their Calicians preſently doth cloſe, 


| [Ther now eh Gay" wich wow dh 1 
| And in ſmall time ſo great their army grows, wn #4 


From Suſſex, Surrey, and thoſe parts about, 
; That of her ſafety London well might doubt. 
| | 

But yet at laſt the Earls ſhe in doth let, | 
'To whom the Clergy coming day by day, 

From further ſhires them greater forces get; 
When tow'rds Northampton making forth their way, 
Where the ſad King his army down had ſet, 


And for their coming only made his ſtay, 


With all the foree his friends could him afford, 
And for a fight with all things fitly ſtor'd : 


Who in his march the Earl doth oft moleſt, 
(By their vauntcurrers hearing how they came) 
In many a ſtreight, and often him diſtreſs'd 


| By ſtakes and trenches that his horſe might lame: 


But the ſtout Yorkiſts ſtill upon them preſs'd ; 
And till fo fearful was great Waxwicsx's name, 


That being once cry'd on, put them oft to flight, 


On the King's army till at length they light. 


| When th' Earl of Maxcn, then in the pride of blood, 


His virgin valour on that day beſtows; 
And furious Warwick, like a raging flood, 
Bears down before him all that dare oppoſe ; 


{| Old Sar's ux ſo to his tackling ſtood, 


And FarcoxsnDO fo lays amongſt his ſoes, 
| That ev'n like leaves the poor Lancaſtrians fall, 
And the proud Yorkiſts bear away the ball. 


There Huuruxyv Duke of Buckingham expir d, 


| King HexAv's comfort and his cauſe's friend; 


There Suxzwszuav (even of his foes admir*d 
For his high courage) his laſt breath doth ſpend ; = 


To death; there Livey had his luckleſs end; 
And many a noble Gentleman that day, 
| Welt' ring in gore, on the wild champion lay. 


| The wretched King, as Fortune's only ſcorn, 


His ſoldiers ſlain, and he of all forſaken, 


woful Queen out of the battle born Hl 
a deep ſwoon, and when ſhe doth awaken, — 
Nothing about her hears but howls and cries. = 


* 
2 — . —— 


Was ever Queen's like Max' RET's miſeries? 
| __ YORK 


„ __ — 
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OR K coming in from Ireland in the end, 
And to his hands thus finds the battle won, 
By the high proweſs of his faithful friend, 
Great Warwick, and that valiant Marcu his ſon, 
His preſent hopes the former fo tranſcend, 
That the proud Duke immediately begun 
By his bold actions to expreſs his thought, 
Thro' ſo much blood what he fo long had ſought. 


The King's commandment daring to deny, 
His ſovereign Lord being call'd to wait upon, 
And on his fortune bears himſelf ſo high, 
That he in ſtate preſumes t' aſcend his throne : 
From the King's lodgings puts his ſervants by, 
And placeth in them ſuch as were his own : 

So infinitely inſolent he grows, 

As he the crown at pleaſure would diſpoſe. 


When he procures a parliament with ſpeed, 

In which himſelf Protector he doth make, 

And only heir apparent to ſucceed | 

The King, when death him from the world ſhould 

And what had been at Coventry decreed, 

He there annuls, from him and his to ſhake 
The ſervile yoke of all ſubjection quite. 


Down goes the Red roſe, and up goes the White. 


And he with Fortune that this while doth ſport, 
Seeing the Southern to him ſtill were fure, 
Thinks to the North if he ſhould bur reſort, 
He to his part the Northern ſhould procure, 
Secking all ways his greatneſs to ſupport, 
Nor would an equal willingly endure : 
Down into Yorkſhire doth to Sandal ride, 
Whoſe loſty ſite well fuited with his pride. 


The vexed Queen, whoſe very ſoul forgot 

That ſuch a thing as patience it had known, 

And but ſhe found her. friends forſook her not, 

As mad as ever Hzcusa had grown 

Whilſt both her wrongs and her revenge were hot, 

Her mighty mind ſo down could not be thrown, 
But that once more the bloody ſer ſhe'll play 
With Yorx, ere ſo he bear the crown away. 


And down to Sandal doth the Duke purſue, 

With all the pow'r her friends could her provide, 

Led by thoſe Lords that had been ever true, 

And had ſtood faſt upon King Hzaxv's ſide : | 

With that moſt valiant and ſelected crew 

This brav ſt of Queens-ſo well her buſineſi ply'd, 
That coming ſoon in Sandal's lofty ſicht, 


[take : 


And for this conflict there came on with her 

Her hope Prince Hzxzy, her dear only fon, 

Stout SoMerSET, and noble ExtTtr, 

Dukes, that for Max' AH mighty things had done, 
Devon and Wir r, Earls uſing to confer 

With this wiſe Queen, when danger ſhe would ſhun ; 
| Undaunted Ci trronxd, Ross in war up- brought. 
Barons as brave as ere in battle fought. 


When this ſtout Duke, who in his caſtle ſtood, 


| With Sar'ssuxv, who beat them all at Blore, 


Both which were fleſht abundantly with blood, 

In thoſe three battles they had won before, 

Thought in their pride it would be ever flood, 

Nor *gainſt Queen MaROAAETH that they needed more; 
For they led Fortune chain'd with them about, 
That of their conqueſt none but fools could doubt. 


And for the field ſoon marſhalling their force, 
All poor delays they ſcornfully defy, 
Nor will the Duke ſtay for thoſe troops of horſe, 
| With which his ſon him promis'd to ſupply , 
In ſpight of fate they Il give their ſoc the worle, 
On their own valour they ſo much rely ; 
And with five thouſand marſhall'd well they come, 


Meaning to charge the Queen's main battle home. 


But in her hoſt ſhe having thoſe that were 
Expert in all the ſtratagems of war, 

To fight with him do cauſe her to forbear, 
Till from his caſtle ſhe had got him far; 
Whilſt in an ambuſh ſhe had placed thee 


: Wirrsuixk and Clirron p, with their ſtrengths to bar 


Him from his home in off ring to retire, 
Or wound his back ev'n as they would deſire. 


When to 't they fell upon an caſy plain, 
At the hill foot, where furiouſly they fought, 


Upon both ſides where there were many ſlain : 


But for the Queen four to his one had brought, 

The Duke of York (for all his pride) was fain 

Back to recoil, where he was finely caught; 

For WitT and CIirroa o, that in ambuſh were, 
The van thus routed, overthrew the rear. 

1 | 

Where Yor himſelf, who proudly but of late 

With no leſs hope than of a kingdom fed, 

Upon this field, before his caſtle gate, 


| Mangled with wounds, on his own earth lay dead; 
Upon whoſe body CL1ryrorD down him fat, | 


'+ Crown'd it with paper, and (to wreak his teen) 
Preſents it ſo to the victorious Queen. 
His 


Qq 
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His baſtard uncles, both couragious Knights, 

Sir Joux and Sir Hucu MorTiMs, fo ſped; 

Haut, HasTincs, Neviii, who in ſundry fights 

Had ſhow's their valour, on the field found dead; 

And Sai'sBuRyY among theſe tragic ſights, 

Who at Blore-heath ſo much dear blood had ſhed, - 
Taken alive, to Pomfret ſent with ſpeed, | 
And for their bloods himſelf there made to bleed. 


Some climb up rocks, thro? hedges others run, 

Their foes ſo roughly execute their rage: 

Where th' Earl of RuTLanp, the Duke's eldeſt fon, 

Then in his childhood and of tender age, 

Coming in hope to ſee the battle won, 

CLirrorD, whoſe wrath no rigour could aſſwage, 
Takes, and whilſt there he doth for mercy kneel, 
In his ſoft hoſum ſheaths his ſharp'ned ſtee]. 


Epward of Manch, the Duke his father lain, 
Succeeding him, whilſt things thus badly ſort, 
Gathering an army, but yet all in vain, 
To aid his father, for he came too ſhort, 
Hearing that PEMnRORE with a warlike train 
Was coming tow'rds him z touch'd with the report, 
His valiant Marchers for the field prepares 
To meet the Earl, if to approach he dares. 


JasPeR, by birth half-brother to the King, 
On bright Queen Carn' RN got by Owen TeTHER, 
Whom Hexxy's love did to this Earldom bring, 
And as from Wales deſcended, ſent him thither, 
And of South Wales gave him the governing, 
Where in ſhort time he got an hoſt together, 
Cleaving to Hexky, who did him prefer, 
As an ally to th' houſe of LancasTes. 


Upon their march when as they laſtly met, 

Near to the croſs that MoxTimER is nam'd, 

Where they in order their battalions ſet : 

The Duke and Earl with equal rage inflam'd, 

With angry eyes they one the other threat, 

Their deadly arrows at cach other aim'd : 
And there a fierce and deadly fight begin, 
A bloodier battle yet there had not been. 


The Earl of OxMonD, an aſſociate then 
With this young TupoR, for the King that ſtood, 
Came in the vanguard with his Iriſh men, 
With darts and ſkains; thoſe of the Britiſh blood 
With ſhafts and gleaves them ſeconding again, 
And as they fall, ſtill make their places good: 
That it amaz'd the Marchers, to behold 
Men ſo ill arm'd upon their bows ſo bold. 


<T 


| Now th! Welch and Iriſh fo their weapons wield, ” ” 
As tho? themſelves they conq'rors meant to call ; * 
| With their brown bills the Welchmen fo they maul; 


Now th' one, now th* other likely were to yield; 

Theſe like to fly, then thoſe were like to fall: 
Until at length (as Fortune pleas'd to guide) 
The conqueſt turn'd upon the Yorkiſts fide. 


| 
Three ſuns were ſeen that inſtant to appear, 


Which ſoon again ſhut up themſelves in one, 
Ready to buckle as the armies were, 
Which this brave Duke took to himſelf alone, 
His drooping hopes which ſomewhat ſeem'd to cheer, 
By his miſhaps near lately overthrown ; 

So that thereby encouraging his men, 

Once more he ſets the White roſe up again, 


. 


PzMBROKE and OnxtoxD fave themſelves by flight, 
Four thouſand ſoldiers of both armies dead, 
But the great loſs on the Lancaſtrians light, 
So ill the friends of poor King Hzuuv fped ; 
Where Owzx Tupor taken in the flight, 
(This young Earl's father by Queen Carn'R M s bed) 

At Hereford, not far away from thence, 

Where others with him dy'd for their offence. 


| 


þ 0 while the Queen, the goal at Sandal gain'd, 

Leads on tow'rds London her victorious hoft, 

Whoſe blades ſhe ſhows with blood of Yorkifts ſtain'd, 

Nor of her conqueſt can ſhe leave to boaſt ; 

Burt to her ſide whilſt lucky Fortune lean'd, 

Come what can come, ſhe means to clear the coaſt 
Of thoſe ſhe knew in York's revenge would riſe, 
Found ſhe not means their forces to ſurpriſe. 


And at St. Alban's finding on her way 

Jonx Duke of NorroLk, and her dev'liſh foe 
Fierce Warwick, who there with an army lay; 
Which two, deceaſed York, when he ſhould go 
To Sandal, left them as his only kay 

To keep King Hzwzy (which they nor foreſlow,) 

| Leſt by the Queen and hers he might be wrought, 
T' annul their „—— 


„ 

Well to conſider what was to be done, 

Who cheer her up with comfortable words, 

And would in no wiſe ſhe her way ſhould ſhun, 

For they would make her entrance with their ſwords; 

Here what was loſt, might here again be won : 
Aſſuring her, their minds them ſtrongly gave, 
That of chis field the glory ſhe ſhould have. 


| 


And 


* 
3 
AR 
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And Gon en ennie boche en 
Whereof a view they e ry way do take; 
When for aſſault they bid their trumpets ſound, 
And ſo their entry on the town they make: 
But coming to the market · place, they found 
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The foe thus fled, they quickly found the King. 
From whom a ſpeedy meſſenger is ſent, 
His wife and fon away to him to bring: 


| Who with their Lords arriving at his tent, 
Where after many a fall and many a fpring 


A ſhower. of ſunſts as from-a cloud it brake, Of tears of joy upon each other ſpent, 
Which back again made them ſo faſt to bear, With ſtrict embraces they each other ſtrain, 
As that their van was like to rout their rear. No one had need a gladnefs there to feign. 
But thus repuls'd, another way they prove Like as you ſee when partridges are flown, 
How in upon cheir enemy to get; | (In falc*ners terms which we the covy call,) 
Which makes their ſoes that they their force remove, | By the ſharp hawk and into thickets thrown, 
To ſtop that paſſage wherein they were ſer ; There drops down one, there doth another fall : 
That whilſt they ſhafts into each other ſhove, Yet when they hear the queſting ſpanicls gone, 
For a long while it was an even bet, They in the evening get together all, 


Death being thus dealt, and boch fo deeply in, 


Whether proud Warwick or the Queen ſhould | 


[win. | 
But by the Queen conſtrained to recoil, 
Their ground from them they abſolutely won, 
When they the Yorkiſts miſcrably ſpoil, 
And in with them on their main battle run: | 
Which being greatly ſtraitned by the foul, 971 
They could not do what elſe they might have done: 
Thrv' thick and thin, o'er hedge & diich that take, 
And happieſt he that greateſt hafte could make. 
Whilſt Wan wren cries, * Ye ſouthern cowards, ſtay, 
And once more turs your faces to your ſoes ; 
JTis ſear, not danger, doth ye thus diſmay : 
O prove the former fortune of your bows ! 
< Thiak but upon the late- won glorious day 
Got in this place, the fame whercef you loſe 
By your baſe flight. But he bis breath might 
He might as well have call'd upon the air. Iſpare. 


Scatter d like ſheep by wolves that had been ſcar d, 
So tun the Yorkiſts 3 which when Non rolk ſaw, 
He calls to Waa wc, ſcarcely then prepar d, 
Himſelf out of this danger to withdraw. 

My Lond, quoth he, you ſee that all is mart d; 
Fortune hath fworn to keep us in her awe : 

Our les are gone, if longer here we ſtay: 

Lo not yourſelf, tho* we have loſt the day. 


And for they found the foe came on fo faſt, 
The King by dem uus Joſt battle brought, 
And under guani ia hi qavalon plac'd, 
They re forc'd tb-lrame, which late they-ittle thought ; 
For there-wtretheſeuritcb made dem make ſuch haſte, 
They cauld manſtay to haun chi Soveteigy ſought : 
But ſne Ahe bautle had ack all fc ,j 
That ok, a de-. che las of hin the ke. 


j 


With pretty jugging and each other greet, 
Glad as it were they once again ſhould meet, 
| | 

But the fierce Queen, her full revenge to take 

Of thoſe ſhe thought the Yorkiſts well that meant, 


| The ſtout Lord Boxy1LiLE for King Hzxvxv's ſake, 


And THomas KERR1L, a brave Knight of Kent, 
Who the King's guard ſtrove ever ſtrong to make. 
All threatning peril thereby to prevent, 

And for their ſafeties had his ſovereign word, 
That crucl woman putteth to the ſword. 


This well might warn great WAR wick not to truſt 
Too much to Fortune, which ſo ſoon reveals 


Her whoriſh likeneſs, like an averſe guſt, 
And on the ſudden makes him ſtrike his fails, 
Which when he moſt belicv'd her to be juſt, 


His forward hopes then moſt of all ſhe fails ; 
All his accounts and teach him thus to ſum, 
Non oyercomes, but may be overconie.” 


Some think that WAR wick had not loſt the day, 
But that the King into the field he brought, 


| For with the worſe that ſide went ſtill away, 


Which had King Henzy with them when they fought, 


Upon his birth ſo ſad a curſe they lay, 
As that he never proſpered in aught. 


1 


The Queen wan two amongſt the loſs of many, 
Her huſband abſent ; preſent, never any. 


But whilſt her ſelf with further hopes ſhe fed, 
, The Queen ftill watchful, wiſcly underſtands, 
That Warwick late, who at St. Alban's fled, 


(Whereas his heels ſerv'd better than his hands,) 

Had met the Duke of Yorx, and made a head 

Of many, freſh and yet unfought-with hands, 

At Chipping-norton ſor more forces ſtay d, 

From uthence tow rds London they their march had laid. 


And 
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And for ſhe ſaw the Southern'to adhere 
Still to the T orkiſts, who' again'rely'd | 
Much on their aid, as London ſhe doth fear, 
1+ ſmall reef which lately her deny'd, 
She can (at all) conceive no comfort there, 
With any ſuccours nor to be ſupply'd ; 
But to the North her ſpeedy courſe directs, 
From whence freſh aids ſhe every day expects. 


Not four days march yet fully on her way, 
But York to London with his army comes, 
And near the walls his enſigns doth diſplay, 
Deaf*ning the city with his clamorous drums : 
His title ſo the multitude” doth ſway, 
That for his ſoldiers they provide him ſums ; 


And thoſe proviſions they Queen Maro'ret od, 


Taken from her's, they on the Duke beſtow'd. 


The gates ſet open to receive him in, 

They with applauſe his gracious entrance greet ; 

His preſence ſo the peoples hearts doth win, 

That they come flocking in from every ſtreet, 

Kneeling before him as he crown'd. had been ; 

And as he rode along, they kiſs his feet: | 
Whilſt good K. HENRY tow'rds the North is gone, 
The poor Lancaſtrians damn'd by every one. 


Whither (at once) doth preſently repair 

The ſpiritual Lords and temporal, who would have 
Him take the crown ; who far more ready are 

To give, than he their ſuffrages to cravp: 

The Commons take him fo into their care, 

Upon his name that doatingly they rave ; 


They cry, King Enwarp, and no man but he. 


Thus to his height this puiſſant Prince they heave, 

The ſeat imperial; where then ſitting down, 

Their fealty they force him to receive, 

Which on his head might firmly fix his crown, 

And in his hand the regal ſcepter leave : 

EpwaRD the fourth proclaim'd in ev'ry town, 
With all the pomp that they could think upon, 
They then adorn his coronation. 


is news too quickly in Queen Maxc'zzr's ear, 
What by the Lords at London had been done; 


Even at the point to fall into deſpair, 

Ready ſhe was on her own death to run; 

With her fair fingers rents her golden hair, 

Curſing that hour when firſt ſhe ſaw the ſun, 
With rage ſhe faints ; reviving, and doth call 

pon high heav'n for vengeance on them all. 


\ 


1] This day, III make an enemy to bleed, 
* 4 


To aid her right yet ſtill excites her friends, { 
By her fair ſpeech inchanted; as by charms, ' 
| Scarce any man on any Lord depends | | 
That follows her, that riſeth not in arms: 
The ſpacious North ſuch plenteous ſuccour ſends, 
That to her ſide the ſoldiers come in ſwarms. 
Thus day by day ſhe addeth more and more 
To that full army which ſhe had before. 


Not long it was but Epwary underſtood - 


Of this great pow'r prepared in the North, 

When he, to make his coronation good, 

Calls to his aid his friends of greateſt worth: 

With whom, then riſing like a raging flood, 

This forward King breaks violently forth, 
That with the help of tributary flows, 

| Extends his breadth ſtill onward as he goes. 


Nor Hxxxv's army needed to be ſought, | 

For every man could tell him where it lay ; 

In twelve days march which Epwao eas'ly rought, 
| Without reſiſtance keeping on his way, 
Near fifty thouſand in his hoſt he brought, 
| Whoſe brandiſh'd enſigns ſeem'd to brave the day; 
And under Pomfret his proud tents he pight, 
Providing hourly for a deadly fight. 


| Of Hzxny's hoſt when they who had command; 
On whom the Queen impoſed had the care, 
| Great SouzxszT and ſtout NoxTHUMBERLAND, 


And Crirrond, whom no danger yet could dare: 


The walls of York firſt having throughly mann'd, 


| There plac'd the King; when quickly they prepare 
And being aſk'd who ſhould their Sovereign be? 


To range their battle, which conſiſted then 
Of threeſcore thouſand valiant Northern men. 


From Epwanp's hoſt the Lord Frrzwarzx went, 
And valiant Nevitt, Warwick's baſtard brother, 
At Ferrybridge the paſſage to prevent, 

From coming over Eyre to keep the other : 

\ *Gainſt whom the adverſe the Lord Cxirrond ſent, | 
Who taking night his enterprize to ſmother, | 
The dawn yet duſky, paſſing through a ford, 

Puts them and all their ſoldiers to the ſword, 


At the ſhrill noiſe when Warwick coming in, 
And finds his brother and Frrzwarzx dead, 
Even as a man diſtracted that had been, 
Out of his face the lively colour fled : 2 
© Doth cruel C trronao chus (quoth hs) begio ? 
For ev'ry drop of blood that he hath ſhed 


Or never more in battle let me ſpeed. 
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And to the King tetorning in this mood : 

« My Liege (quoth he) all mercy now deſy, 
Delay no longer to revenge their blood, 

« Whoſe manglet! bodies breatkilefs yonder lie; 
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Thirty two thouſand in this battle ſlain, 
Many in ſtrayts lie heap'd up like a wall 3 


The reſt he ſcatter'd round about the plain: 
And Cock, a river though but ſmall, 


And let the man that means King Evpwano's good, | Fil'd with thoſe flying, doth ſo deeply tain 


Stand faſt to Warwick, who nv more ſhall flic ; 
« Reſolv'd to win, or bid the world adieu.“ 
Which ſpoke, the Earl his fprightly courſer flew. 


This reſolution ſo extreamly ent 

Upon King EpwW AD, that he gave command 

Thar on his ſide who willingly not fought, 

Should have his leave to quit him out of hand; 

That ev'ry one ſhould Kill the man he caught; 

To keep no quarter; and who meant to ſtand 
In his juſt cauſe, rewarded he would ee : 
This day he'll rife,” or this day ruin'd be. 


When near 16 Towtor, on the ſpacious plain, 
Theſe puiſſant armies on Palm-Sunday met, 
Where downright laughter angry heav'n doth rain, 
With clouds of rage the element is ſer : 
The winds breathe fury, and the earth again 
With the hot gore of her o natives wet, 
Sends up a ſmoke, which makes them all fo mad, 
Of neither part that mercy could be had. 


One hortid ſight another doth appall ; 
One fearful cry another doth confound; @ | 
Murthers ſo thick upon each other fall, | 
Tha e i AL aro 
Whilſt blood for blood inceſſantly doth call 


From the wide mouth of many a gaping wound, 


Slaughter fo ſoon grows big, that com'n to birth, 
The monſtrous burthen overloads the earth. | 


2 — — 22 — 


This bloody WF ten N hours doth laſt, 

Whilſt neither fide could to irſelf, aſſure 

The victory; but as their lot was caſt, 

Wich wounds and death they ſtoutly it endure ; | 

Until the valiant Yorkilts at the laſt, e 

Altho' in number near ten thouſand fewer, . 
In their long fight their forces manage ſo, | 
That they before them lay their conquer d foe. | 


Couragious CL.irromd firſt here fe to ground, 
Into the throat with a blunt arrow ſtruck : 


Here W2$TMORLAND receiv'd his deadly wound : 
Here dy'd the ſtout NonxTHUMBERLAND, that 141 
Still to his Sovereign ; WzLis and Daczrs found | 
That they had lighted on King Hpnar's luck : 1 

TrowLue & Hoxne, two brave commanders, dead, 


. Whilſt SOMERSET and ExeTzR were fled. | 


| 


The river Wharf, int“ which this Cock doth fall, 
As that the fountain which this flood doth feed, 
Beſides their blood, had ſeem'd for them to bleed. 


King Hrxxv's hopes thus utterly forlorn, 
By the late loſs of this unlucky day: 


| He feels the crown even from his temples torn, 
| On his ſword point which Ep wand bears away: 
| And ſince his fall the angry Fates had ſworn, 

| He finds no comfort longer here to ſtay , 


But leaving York, he poſt to Berwick goes, 
With's Queen and fon, true partners in his woes. 


The King for Scotland, and for France the Queen, 


Divided hence, ſince them thus Fortune thwarts, 
| Before this time there ſeldom had been ſcen 
Two to be ſever'd with ſo heavy hearts: 
The Prince their fon then ſtanding them between, 
| Their fong is ſorrow, and chey bear their parts : 


He to the King of Scots, to get ſupplies ; 
She to the French King, and her father flies. 


9 Which well might ſhow a Prince's Mlippery ſtate: 


For when ſhe hither at the firſt came in, 

England and France did her congratulate; 

Then in two battles the had conguetor been, | 

Seeming to tread upon the Yorkiſts hate, 

As from that day ſhe had been born to win ; 
Now to fail back with miſcries far more, 
Than were her triumphs landing here before. 


This cruel blow to the Lancaſtrians lent, 

At fatal Towton that Palm-Sunday fight, 

Where ſo much blood they prodigally ſpent, 

To France and Scotland as inforc'd their flighs, 

Lifts up the Yorkiſts to their large extent, 

And EpwarD now to ſee his crown fate night. 
Proud in his ſpoils, to London doth repair, F 
And re-anointed mounts th” imperial chair. 


Where he a ſpeedy parliament doth "=" 
T' annul thofe laws which had been made before 


*Gainſt his ſucceſſion, and diſſolve the maſs 
Of treaſons heap'd on his, them to reſtore : 
Whereby King Hzxzy fo much leſſen'd was, 
As after that he ſhould ſubſiſt no more; 
Little then thinking LaxcasTra again, 
Now but an cxile, over him ſhould reign. 


Rr 


| Where 
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Where he attaints as traitors to his crown, 

Joux Earl of Oxxo&D, and his valiant ſon 

Avary Dz Vers, with whom likewiſe went down 

MonTcom'sy, TEAM, TupexHam, who were done 

To death; ſo heav'n on HENRY ſeems to frown : 

And Souzxszr, King's Henry's wrath to ſhun, | 
Himſelf ſubmitting, is receiv*d to grace. | 
Such is Qucen Maxc'RET's miſerable caſe ! | 


Hewxy in Scotland, the ſad Queen the while 

Is left to France, to Lewis there to ſue 

To lend her ſuccour: ſcorning her exile, 

In ſpite of fate ſhe will the war renew; 

She will tempt Fortune.till again ſhe ſmile: 

In ſuch a pitch her mighty ſpir't till flew, 
That ſhould the world oppoſe her, yet that ſtrength | 
She hopes ſhall work up her deſires at lengrh. 


And with five thouſand valiant volunteers 

Of native French, put under her command, 

With arms well fitted, ſhe tow'rds Scotland ſteers 

With which before ſhe poſſibly could land, 

The wrath of heaven upon this Queen appears, 

And with fierce tempeſts ſtrive her to withſtand : 
The winds make war againſt her with her foe, 
Which, join'd together, work her overthrow. 


Her forces thus unfortunately loſt, . 

Which ſhe in Scotland hop'd to have increas'd, 

And in this tempeſt ſhe herſelf fo toſt, 

As never Lady; yet ſhe here not ceas'd : 

But ſince ſhe found her enterprize thus croſs'd, 

She to the Scottiſh her fair courſe addreſs'd ; 
Nor would deſiſt, till ſhe had rais'd again 
Ten thouſant valiant well-appointed men. 


And in upon Northumberland doth break, 

Rouzing the ſluggiſh villages from ſleep, 

Bringing in HExRVY though a help but weak, 

But leaves her ſon in Berwick ſafe to keep: 

Her rattling drums ſo rough a language ſpeak, 

The ruffling Scots and all the country ſweep z 
Which rumour ran fo faſt with through the air, 


That Eowarp thought it ſhook his very chair. 


And SOMERSET, receiv'd to grace before, « | 

With Sir RAL PzRcy, from that fatal day . | 

At Towton, found each minute more and more, 

How ſad a fate on the Lancaſtrians lay; 

Yet hoping now King Henxy to reſtore, 

Who, they ſuppos'd, had new found out the way, 
Revolt from Eprwasp, and in Hen&y's name 


Call in their friends, to aid him as he came. 


| That den diſcolour'd with Lancaſtrians blood : 


IS noiſe of war ariſing from the North, 
In Epwarp's ears re-echoing, bids him ſtir ; 
And rumour tells him, if he made not forth, 


| Queen Man ARI com'n, he muſt reſign to her 4 | 


| For they were Captains of eſpecial worth, 
| On whom ſhe did this mighty charge confer : 


For that her enſigns ſhe at large diſplay d; 
And as ſhe came, ſo ſtill came in her aid. 


For which his much-lov'd MonTacurTs he ſends, 
| With England's valiant infantry his Peers: 
To whoſe wiſe guidance he this war commends, 
| His ſoldiers expert, pickt in ſundry ſhires. .. 

His utmoſt ſtrength King EDwa RD now extends, 


Which he muſt do, or dragg'd down by the ears 
From his late-gotten, ſcarcely-ſettled throne, 
And on his ſhoulders ſhe remount thereon. 


And MoxTacurz had ſcarcely march'd away, 


Bur he himſelf ſers forward with an hoſt, 


And a ſtrong navy likewiſe doth purvey, 

To ſcour the ſeas, and keep the Britiſh coaſt, 
| Fearing from France freſh ſuccours every da, 
To aid Queen MARGARET, which perplex'd him moſt : 


For he perceiy'd his crown ſate not fo ſure, 
But might be ſhak d, ſhould ſhe her pow'rs procure. 


o is the North fill'd with refulgent amm, 

_ || Epwarv's are Engliſh, Scots QueenMaxcazzr brings. 
I The North's cold boſom this great concourſe warms, 
| Their quarrel is the right of two great Kings, | 


Which oft before have wrought each other's harms, 

And from that root new horror daily ſprings z * 
And tho* much blood they both had ſpent before, 
Yet not ſo much, but that there muſt be more. 


At Hegly-Heath their ſkirmiſhes begin, 
Where two bold Barons, HunctrrorD and Ross, 


Wich Sir RAI Percy (he who late had been 


Leagu'd with King EowaRD, but then gotten looſe, 


| Strives by all means to expiate that fin,) 


To the Lancaſtrian faction cleaves fo cloſe, 
That when thoſe Barons from that conflict flie, 
In Hzxxy's right he bravely dares to die. 

| der i:0 Mr! | | 


Which leads along as tragical an act, | 
As ſince the wars had ever yet been play d: 


| For MonTacuTs b'ing fortunately backt, 
By brave King Epwarv's coming to his ad: 


As of their force King HNA little lackt, | 
The plain call'd Liyels, where the ſcene was laid, 
Not far from Exham near to Dowil's flood, 


There 
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There ſtruck they battle, bow-men bow-men ply'd, 

Northern to Southern, ſlaughter ceaſeth all ; 

Long the fight laſted, ere that either ſide 

Could tell to which the victory would fall: 

But to the Vorkiſts Fortune is ſo ty'd, 

That ſhe muſt come when they ſhall pleaſe to call ; 
And in his cradle HENRY had the curſe, 
That where he was, that ſide had ſtill the worſe. 


This luckleſs day by the Lancaſtrians loſt, 

Was Souzkszr ſurprized in his flight, 

And in purſuing of this ſcatter'd hoſt, 

On Mullins, Ross, and HuncerrorD they light, 

Which this day's work ere long full dearly coſt ; 

And with theſe Lords were taken many a Knight, 
Nor from their hands could Hzxzv hardly ſhift, 
Had not his guide been, as his horſe was, ſwift. 


Still muſt Queen MAR OARRET's miſeries endure, 
This maſs of ſorrow markt out to ſuſtain : 
For all the aids this time ſhe ſhould procure, - 
Are either taken, put to flight, or ſlain ; 
Of nothing elſe ſhe can herſelf aſſure, 
That ſhe will leave her loſſes to complain : 
For ſince ſhe ſees that ſtill her friends go down, 
She will curſe Fortune if ſhe do not frown. 


HzxRx to flie to Scotland back is fain, 

To get to France the woful Queen is glad, 

There with her ſon inforced to remain, 

Till other aids might thence again be had : 

So them their hard neceſſities conſtrain, 

To ſet them down that it doth make me fad : 
Never ſo thick came miſeries, I ween, 


Upon a poor King and a woful Queen. 


This done, King Epwarp his ſtrong army ſends 
To take thoſe caſtles which not long before 
Had been deliver'd to King Henry's friends, 
Which he by ſieges makes them to reſtore ; 
And on the borders watchfully attends 
To Henxavy's aid that there ſhould come no more: 

But oh, behold, as one ordain'd to ill, 

The fate that follows hapleſs HNRv ſtill ! 


* 


For out of ſome deep melancholy fit, 

Or otherwiſe, as fall'n into deſpair, 

Or that he was not rightly: in his wit, 
Being ſafe in Scotland, and ſtill ſuccour d there; 
Upon the ſudden he abandons it, 
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This hap had HzNn Y; who when he was born 
Of Chriſtian Kings the greateſt then alive, 
Now he the crown full forty years had worn, 
Doth all his regal ſov*reignty ſurvive, 
Of all men living and the moſt forlorn, 
So ſtrange a thing can deſtiny contrive : 

So many ſundry miſeries, as he, 

No King before had ever liv'd to ſee. 


To hear all this Queen Ma a ARE muſt endure, 
Yet ſadly to her father's court confin'd, 

And now King Eoward held himſelf ſecure, 

When things fell out ſo fitly to his mind; 

But when of reſt he did himſelf aſſure, 

Upon a ſudden roſe fo rough a wind. | 
In his ſtrong hand which ſhook his ſcepter more, 
Than all the ſtorms that ere had blown before. 


For then in mind to league himſelf wit": France, 


Which he perceiv'd would be the ſureſt way 
His queſtion'd title highly to advance 


And at his need ſhould ſerve him for a kay 


To open him their policies, Whoſe chance 

Was then in caſting, and they next to play: 

For Manon zr ſtill the French King Lewis preſt 
For ſecond aids, nor would ſhe let him reſt, 


| Wherefore he ſends a marriage to entreat 


Wich beauteous Bon A (with whoſe rich report 
Fame was oppreſs'd with, as a taſk too great) 
The French Queen's ſiſter, and with her in court, 


| Warwick the man choſe forth to work the feat ; 


Who is ſent thither in moſt ſumptuous ſort, 
And in ſhort time ſo well his bus'neſs plies, 
That ſhe was like to prove an Engliſh prize. 


In the mean while, this youthful King by chance 
Coming to Grafton, where the Ducheſs lay, 


Then ſtil'd of BzprorD, his eye haps to glance 
On her bright daughter the fair widow Ga av, 


| Whoſe beauties did his ſenſes ſo intrance, 

And ſtole his heart ſo ſuddenly away, 

That muſt he loſe his crown, come weal, come woe, 
She mult be his, though all the world ſay no. 


Her looks (like Lethe) make him to forget 
Upon what bus'neſs he had Warwick ſent ; 
Upon this Lady he his love ſo ſer, 

That ſhould his crown from off his head be rent, 


Or his rebellious people riſe, to let 


And into England inly entering, 3 
He is ſurpriz d, rm 
Is by King Evwarv ſhut up in the Tower, 


— 


This choice of his, they ſhould it not prevent: 


For thoſe pure eyes, aan 
Had writ a law there, not to be revers'd. 


What 
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© What leſs amends this Lady can I make, | She hears how Wa nwrer cunningly had wiought = 
For her dear huſband in my quarrel ſlain, [Gon Duke of Clarence from his brother's fide ; 


Than lawful marriage? which for juſtice ſake And that brave youth at Calais having caught, 

] muſt perform quoth he) left ſhe complain: { His eldeſt daughter had to him affy*d : 

For a juſt Prince ſo me the world ſhall take.” | How to rebel the * Northern men were brought; 
Soothing himſelf up in this amorous vein, And who by Warwick pointed was their guide; 


ac. 


With his affections in this ſort doth play, As on the® Welch he had a mighty hand, 
Till he a Queen made the fair Lady G Av. By Epward raid thoſe rebels to withſtand. 
This act of Eopwarp's com'n to Warwick's car, | Of new! rebellions at Northampton rais'd, 
And that the ſequel ſhow'd i to be true, And to deſpight the King what they had done; 
In his ſtern eyes it eas'ly might appear | How they at Grafton the Earl * RIVIAs ſeiz'd, 
His heart too great for his ſtreight boſom grew, And Sir-Joun WoopviLy his moſt hopeful ſon, 
Ile his commiſſion doth in piece-meal tear, Who with their heads could hardly be appeas'd ; 


Breaks the broad ſcal, and on the ground it threw ; | And of the fame by puiſſant Wa RwWIex won, 
And prays bleſt heav'n may curſe him, if that he Who having taken *Epwarp in his tent, 


For this diſgrace revenged would not be. | His King his pris'ner into Yorkſhire ſent. 
Have I (quoth he) ſo lifted thee aloſt, Then hears again how ED wa rv had eſcap'd, 
That to thy greatneſs I the ſcorn am grown? And by his friends a greater pow'r had got; : 
Have l for thee adventur'd been fo oft How he the men of * Lincolnſhire intrap*d, 

* In this long war, as to the world is known, Who near to Stamford pay'd a bloody ſhot : D 
And now by thee thus baſely am I ſcofft, And when the Earl his courſe for Calais ſhap'd, 
Buy this diſgrace upon me thou haſt thrown t When England laſtly grew for him too hot, 

* If theſe thy wrongs unpuniſh'd ſlightly paſs, * Vavelzxz, who there his deputy he put, 

« HoldW ax wack baſe, & fall'n from what he was. | The ports aginft his late grand Captain fhur. 
Know, 'twas the Nzv1Ls for thy title ſtood, Laſtly ſhe hears that he at Diepe arrives, - 

* Elſe long ere this laid lower than the ground; And lately com*n to Amboiſe to the Court, 
And in thy cauſe my father ſhed his blood, Whereas King Lx wis to his utmoſt ſtrives 
None of our houle for thee but bears ſome wound 3 | To entertain him in moſt Princely fort : 

And now at laſt io recompence this good, When the wiſe Queen her bus neſs ſo contrives, 
„Only for me this guerdon haſt thou found? That ſhe comes thither ; ſmall what tho? her port, 


From chy proud head this hand ſhall pluck thy crown» | yet brings along the ſweet young Prince her ſon, 
Or if thou ſtand, then needs muſt Wan i down. | To prove what good with Wax w1ck might be done. 


Yet he to England peaceably repairs, When both in Court and preſence of the King, 
And with, a ſmooth brow ſmothers his intent, Their due reſpett to both of them that gave, 
And to the King relates the French affairs, | He will'd them in & pertinent a thing, · 
And what in court had paſs'd there fince he went: That they the like ſhould of cach other have : 
His ſpleen he for a fitter ſeaſon ſpares, The tears began from both their eyes to ſpring, 
Till he the ſame more hberally might vent: That each from other pity ſeem'd to crave ; 
Calm was his count'nance, and his language far, Ig graceful manner when the grieved Queen 

But in his breaſt a deep revenge he bare. Thus to that great Earl gently breathes her ſpleen. 


Ean white Q Manu (a poor exile) hears Warwick, faith ſhe, -how-mercileſs a foe 
How things m Englaxd in her abſence went, | « Haſt thou been ſtill to my poor child and mel 


Her half- burſt heart which but a little chears, That villain Youx which haſt advanced fo, 
For from her head the felt the crown was rent: e Which never could have riſen bur for thee. 
Yet though far off a lictle glimpſe appears, That valour thou on Ewa didſt beſtow, 
A ſeeming hope and though it faintly lent, O hadſt thou ho d for him thou here doſt ſee, - 
It might have faid, had not the Fates ſaid no, Our damaſk roſes had adorn'd thy creſt, | 
| Theſe ſtorms at home might her ſome profit blow. * And with their wreachs thy ragged raves been det 
my. | « Firſt 
1 * —_ 1 4 = — 5 rebellion 3 in the north, 9 LL —— 
while he remains at Calais to prevent his being ſuſpected. if) At Woolney in Warwickſh. by entering his camp in the 


(c The Earl of PzxMBroxE and his brother Ricuarp HzasAT | Þ Their Captain was Rontar W3LLs, fon to Lord Wars. 
were overthrown at Banbury - field. ) 


A Gaſcoign born. 


« Furſt at St: Adbans, at Northampton then, 
© And fatal Towton, that moſt fearful fight, 
© How many, nay, what multitudes. of men, 
By thee, fierce Warwick, lain and put to flight! 
O if thy ſword; that ever ſtood. ſor ten, 

Had but been drawn for HNnv, and his right, 
He ſhould have built thee trophies every where, 


«* Wrought with our crown, ſupported with thy bear. 


What glory had it won the NgviLls name, 

© To have upheld che tight-ſucceeding race 

Of that fifth HexNRT, he that was of Fame 

The only minion, whom thou now doſt trace 

But Sars the firlt againſt us came, 

Then FAL0onBRAIDGE and MonTACUTES: (o baſe!) 
< To advance a traitor to his ſovereign thus: 
But to our crown your name is ominous. 


How many a brave Peer, thy too near allies, 
Whoſe lots the babe that's yet unborn ſhall rue) 
Have made themſclves a willing ſacrifice 
In our juſt quarrel, who it rightly knew, 
< Whoſe blood gainſt York and his adherents crics, 
* (Whom many a fad curſe ever ſhall purſue:) 
O Warwick, Warwick, expiate this guilt, 
By ſhedding theirs, for whom our blood was ſpilt. | 


When in hke language this great Earl again 
Regreets the Queen, and woes her to forbear 
Of former grief one thought to entertain: 
Things are not now (quoth he) as once they were: 
© To talk of theſe paſt help, it is in van; | 
What tho? it eaſe your heart, and pleaſe your car, 
This is not it, no, it muſt be our ſwords 


«Muſt right our wrohgs (dear Lady) not our words. 


Madam, (quoth he) by this my. vexed heart, 
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* OnEDwarD'shead which oft hath wiſh'd the crown, 
Let but Q. Max KEH cleave to WAR wIck's part, 
This hand that heav'd him up ſhall hew him down ; 
And if from HENRY, Ricyarp Neviiles ſtart, 


Upon my houſe let heav'n for ever frown : 
Or back the crown to this young Prince I'll bring, 
Or not be WAR wWIcSE, if he be not, King. 


When they accord, Prince EDwW aD ſhould affy , 
Axx the Earl's daughter; to confirm it more, 
By ſacramept themſelyes they ſtrictly tie, 
By arms again King Henn v to reſtore, | 
Or in the quarrel chey would live. and die: | 
Compriſing likewiſe in the oath, they ſwore, | 
That th' Earl and CLaxzyce ſhould Proteors bey 
eee and the Prince ſhould * 


* * a _ 
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When ſoon great Warwick into England ſends, 
To warn his friends that they for war prepare, 
King Heway's title and to them commends, 
That they ſhould take his cauſe into their care : 


Now is the time that he muſt try his friends, 
When he himſelf gainſt Epwazp muſt declare: 
And when much ſtrife amongſt the Commons roſe, 
| Whom they ſhould aid, or whom they ſhould oppoſe. 


Furniſh'd with all things well befitting war, 
By great King Lewis to Queen MarG'ser lent; 
Warwick (whoſe name Fame founded had ſo far, 
That men with wonder view'd him as he went, 
Of all men living the moſt popular) 
Thought ev*ry hour to be but idly ſpent, 

On England's troubled earth until he were, 

To view the troops attending for him there. 


And in his army took with him along 
OxrorD and PEMBROKE, who had been deſtroy'd 
By Epward, ſworn now to revenge their wrong, 
By Boxcoix the French Admiral convoy'd, 
At whoſe arrive the ſhores with people throng ; 
At fight of Warwick and ſo overjoy'd, - 
That ev'ry one a Warwick, Warwick cries : 
Well may the Red-roſe by great Warwick riſe. 


Like ſome black cloud, which hovering lately hung, 
Thruſt on at laſt by th' wind's umpetuouz pow'r, 


The groves and fields comes raging in among, 


As though both fouls and flocks it would devour, 


That thoſe abroad make to the ſhelters ſtrong, 


To ſave themſelves from the outrageous ſhower : 
So fly the Vorkiſts before Warwick's drums, 


Like a ſtern tempeſt roaring as he comes. 


When Epwazp late who wore the coſtly crown, 
Himſelf fo high and on his fortunes bore, 
Then heard himſelf in ev'ry place cry d down, 
And made much leſs than he was great before; 
Nor dares he truſt himſelf in any town, 
For in the inlands, as along the ſhore, 

Their proclamations him a traitor make, 

And each man charg'd againſt him arms to take. 


For which the Waſhes he is forc'd to wade, 
l 


| (To fave himſelf ſuch ſhift King Eowarp made, 
I | For in more danger he had never been ;) 


Where finding three Dutch hulks which lay for trade, 


The greateſt of them he hires to take him in, 


RicsARD his brother, HasTixGs his true friend, 


Ss When 


When Warwick now the only Prince of pow'r, 
|  [Reſolv'd to try the very worſt of war, 

He ſummons York (whereof he bare the name) 

To lim her Duke her gates that doth unbar ; 

And coming next to rock - rear d Nottingham, 

 MonTcomtrry, Boxovcn, HarrincToNn, and PAR, 


Eb wan p the fourth out of the kingdom fled, 
Commands himſelf free entrance to the Tow'r, 
And ſets th' imperial wreath on HN 's head, 
Brings him through London to the Biſhop's bow'r, 
By the applauding people followed 
Whoſe ſhrill re-echoing ſhouts reſound from far, 
A Warwick, Warwick, long live LancasTER, 


And preſently a parliament they call, 
In which they attaint King Erward in his blood; 
The lands and goods made forfeitures of all 
That in this quarrel with proud York had ſtood ; 
Their friends in their old honours they inſtall, 
Which they had loſt, now by an act made good; 
Intail the crown on Hzxxy and his heirs ; 
The next on CLaRENCE, ſhould they fail in theirs. 


Whilſt Warwick thus King Henry doth advance, 
See but the fate ſtill following the ſad Queen, 
Such ſtorms and tempeſts in that ſeaſon chance, 
Before that time as ſeldom had been ſeen ; 
That twice from ſea ſhe was forc'd back to France, 
As angry heav'n had put itſelf between 4 

Her and her joys, and would a witneſs be, 

That nought but ſorrow this ſad Queen muſt ſee. 


This might have lent her comfort yet at laſt, 

So many troubles having undergone, 

And having through ſo many perils paſt, 

T' have ſeen her huſband ſettled on his throne 

Yet ſtill the ſkies with clouds are overcaſt : 

Well might ſhe hear, but of this ſees ſhe none, 
Which from far off, as flying news, doth greet her: 
Nought but miſchance, when ſhe comes in, muſt 

[meet her. 

But all this while King Enwarp not diſmay'd, 

His brother CHaRLEs of Burgundy fo plies, 

That though the ſubtile Duke on both ſides play'd, 

FEowarp and Henry both his near allies, 

Upon the Duke King EpwaRo yet fo lay'd, 

(Having his ſiſter's furtherance, who was wiſe,) 

That underhand his ſtrength he ſo reſtores, 
As that he dar'd t- attempt the Engliſh ſhores. 


With fourteen ſhips from th' Eaſterlings being hir'd, 
And four Burgonians, excellently mann'd, 
After ſome time with ſtorms and tempeſts tir'd, 
He near the mouth'of Humber haps to land ; 
Where tho? the beacons at his ſight were fir'd, 
Yet few or none his entrance do withſtand ; 
For that his friends had giv*n ig our before, | 
He ſought the Dukedom, and he would no more. 
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Upon his march when forward as he came, 


Bring him their pow'r ; at Lieceſter again, 


, Three thouſand came, to HasTincs that retain. 


To Coventry and keeping on his way, 

Sets down his army in the city's ſight, 

Where at that time the Earl of Warwick lay, 

To whom he ſends to dare him out to fight; 

Which ſtill the Earl defers from day to day; 

Perceiving well that all things went not right ; 
For with his ſuccours CLARENcE came not in, 
Whom to ſuſpect he greatly doth begin. 


And not in vain; for that diſloyal Lord 
Taking thoſe forces he had levy'd, leaves 
The Earl, and with his brother doth accord; 


| Which of all hope brave Warwick fo bereaves, 


That now King Epwa np hopes to be reſtor d, 


| Which then too late the credulous Earl perceives. 


EpwaRD towards London with his army ſped, 

To take the crown once more from Hznzy's head. 
The Queen, in France this woful news that heard, 
How far through England Epwarp thus had paſt ; 


| As how by CLANENCA (whom ſhe ever fear d) 
| Warwick behind-hand mightily was caſt ; 
This moſt undaunted Queen her hopes yet cheer'd, 


By thoſe great perils ſhe had lately paſt, 
And from King Lzw1s doth three thouſand preſs, 


To aid her friends in England in diſtreſs. | 


Whilſt ſhe is buſy gathering up thoſe aids, 

(In fo ſhort time) as France could her afford ; 

Couragious WAR wick baſely thus betray'd, 

By CLAx Nox lewdly falſifying his word, 

The moſt couragious Earl no whit diſmay'd, 

But truſting ſtill to his ſucceſsful ſword, 
Follows the King, tow'rds London march'd before, 
Each day his pow'r increaſing more and more. 


But Ebwanp by the Londoners let in, 
| Who in their gates his army took to guard; 


Warwick this while that trifling had not been, 


But with a pow'r ſufficiently prepar d 
T. approach the city, bravely doth begin 


To dare the King, who lately him had dard; 
Who then from London his arm'd forces leads, 
Tow'rds where his march ambitious Warwick treads, 
| From 
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From London this, that from Saint Alban's ſer, 


They in the mid-way are at Barnet met, 
Where then they ſet their puiſſant armies down 
| Warwick, as neat as ever he could ger, 

But ErwaxD only taketh up the town; 


| Betwixt whoſe tents a heath call*d Gladmoor lies, 


Where they prepare to act this bloody prize. 


With drums and trumpets they awake the day, 
Mufficd in miſts her lowring (elf chat ſhows, | 
To ſtop their madneſs doing all it may, 
Knowing what blood her light was like to loſe : 
But hope of ſlaughter bears ſo great a ſway, 
That with the ſun their rage ſtill higher grows : 
Full were their hands of death, fo freely dealt, 


That the moſt mortal wounds the leaſt were felr. | 


The adverſe enſigns to each other wave, 

As *twere to call them forward to the field, 

The King the Earl, the Earl the King doth brave, 

Nor cares he for the Leopards in his ſhield : 

And whilft one friend another ſtrives to ſave, 

He's ſlain himſelf, if not, enforc'd to yield: 
In either army there is not one eye, 

But is ſpectator of ſome tragedy. 


Thoſe wrongs the King had from che Earl receiv'd, 

Expuls'd the kingdom only by his pow'r, 

Ev'n to the height his pow'rful hand up-heav'd 

For full revenge in this unhappy hour ; 

And by the King the Earl his Hopes bereay/d, 

Shelter'd by him from many a bloody ſhow'r, 
Spurs up revenge, and with that violent rage, 
That ſcarcely blood their fury could aſſwage. 


Warwick, who ſees his ſoldiers had the worſe, 
And at a near point to be put to flight, 
Throwing himſelf froni off his armed horſe, 
Thruſts in on foot into the deadlieſt fight: 
EpwaD again, with an unuſual force, 
In his own perſon, in the armies ſight, 
Puts for the garland, which if now he loſe, - 
Warwick his crown at pleaſure would diſpoſe. 


Ta Epwaxp's ſide but Fortune doth encline, 
Warw1ck's high valour then was but in vain ; 
His noble ſoul there deſtin'd to reſign, 
Brave MoxTacvTs his yaliant brother ſlain : 
Here SomzRrszT (with them that did combine) 
Forced to fly; and ExzTzx is fain 

To ſave himſelf by ſanctuary; this day 
: Epward's victorious, and bears all away. 
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HIS fatal field unluckily thus loſt, 
That very day fo Deſtiny contrives, 


T 


| That the griev d Queen at ſea turmoil'd and toſt 
Near twenty days, in Weymouth road arrives ; 


Where ſcarcely landed, bur poſt after poſt 

Brings her this ill news, which fo far deprives 
Her of all comfort, that ſhe curs'd and bann'd 
Thoſe plaguy winds that ſuffer d her to land, 


Wert thou (quoth ſhe) ſo fortunate in fight, 


O noble Warwick, when thou wert our foe ? 


And now thou ſtood'ſt in our undoubred right, 
And ſhould'ſt for Henry thy high valour ſhow, 
| © Thus to be ſlain ; what pow'r in our deſpight 

| © Watcheth from heav'n upon our overthrow ? 


* Th unlucky ſtars have certainly made laws, 
To mark for death the fav*rers of our cauſe. 


O what infernal brought that Epwary back, 
So late expell'd by Warwick's pow'rful hand! 


* Was there no way his rotten ſhip to wrack ? 


| | © Was there no rock? was there no ſwall'wing ſand 


And too, the wretched ſubjets were ſo lack, 


Io ſuffer him fo traiterouſiy to land: 


* Surely whole heav'n againſt us have conſpir' d, 
Or in our troubles they had elſe been tir'd. 


* Was I for this ſo long detain'd in France 
From rageful tempeſts, and reſerv*d till now, 
* That I ſhould land to meet with this miſchance ? 
© It needs muſt be, the pow'rs have made a vow, 
Up to that height my ſorrows to advance, 
© That before mine all miſeries ſhall bow ; 

© That all the forrow mortals can ſurmiſe, 

« Shall fall far ſhort of Maro*ret's miſeries. 


Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, her half-ſlain heart to eaſe, 
But the leaſt breath of comfort to prevent, 


The next ill news in-ruſhing after theſe, 


Was, that King Henxy to the Tow'r was ſent, 

(As though itſelf ev'n Deſtiny ſhould pleaſe, 

In wretched Mazc'zzT's heavy diſcontent) 

© Thronging ſo thick, as like themſelves to ſmotherʒ 
Or as one ran to overtake another. 


Thoſe ſcatter'd troops from Barnct that eſcap'd, 

Hearing the Queen thus landed with her pow'r, 

Though much diſmay d with what had lately hapt 

On gore - dromn d Gladmoor in that bloody ſhow er, 

And feating by the foe to be entrapt; 

Through untrod grounds, in many a tedious hour, 
Flock to her daily, till that by their ad, 
Equal with Epwazv's they her army made. 


| | When 


, 
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When SomzrstrT and Dzvoxs mr came in 
To the ſad Queen, and bade her not deſpair, 
Yet there was help that ruin to repair 3, 3 
Wat they had loſt, they hop'd agen 0 vin, 
And that the way lay open yet and fair; 
For that the Weſt would wholly with her riſc, 
Beſides from Wales aſſur d ker of ſupplies, 
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And eyety day ſtill adding to thei, force, 

As bn their hoſt tow'rds Gloceſter they guide, 

When EowaRD finding their intended courſe, 

Again for battel ſtrongly doth provide: 

Both armies they ſupply with foot and horſe, 

By both their friends, as they affect the ſide ; 
And in their march at Tewkſbury they met, 
Where they in order their battalions ſet. 


— 


Ill was her choice of this uneven ground, 
Luckleſs the place, unlucky was the hour, 
The heavens upon her ſo extreamly frown'd, 
As on her head their plagues at once to pour, 
As in a deluge here her hopes were drown'd : 
Here ſces ſhe death her faithful friends devour, | 
The earth is fill'd with groans, the air with cries, 
Horror on each ſide doth encloſe her eyes. | 


Never did death fo terrible appear, 
Since firſt their arms the Engliſh learnt to wield : 
Who would ſee ſlaughter, might behold it here 
In the true ſhape upon this fatal field, | 
In vain was valour, and in vain was fear, 
In vain to fight, in vain it was to yield, 

In vain to fly ; for Deſtiny diſcuſt, 

By their own hands, or others, die they muſt. 


f 


Here her dear Devoxsr1re, noble CourTNEY ad, 
Her faithful friend great SOMERSET here fell; | 
DeLves, LEUuKNOR,H AMDEN, W HITTINGHAM beſide. 
O Max' RET, who thy miſeries can tell! [wide, 
Sharp were thuſe ſwords which made their wounds fo 
W hoſe blood the foil did with th* abundance ſwell. 
Other her friends, into the town that fled, _ 
Taken, no better than the former ſped. | 


But the amazing miſery of all, | "IR 

As heaven the great 'ſt until che laſt had kept, 

As it would ſay; that after this none ſhall 

By mortal eyes be worthy to be wept, !, 

The Prince her ſon, who fs bi ends this fall, 
Making wry in this dd iatove-plight, 
I uten pris'ner in his andy Wage, Mo. 
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| And forth by Cx ore r Cong oor bronghe. 
1 Of the youths Gfery, living were be caught, 


As 2 reward tn him ſhould bring bim our; 15 
But when r 
Hearing his anſwers, Princely, Miſe, and ſtout, 

r Hasr wos, and the reſt, 

Sheath d their tarp poniards in his manly breaſt. 


Queen Manet nen thus of morals moſt fle, 
Her fon now ſlain, her army overthrown, 

Left to the world as Fortune's, only ſcorn, 25 
And, not one friend to whom, to, make her mon, 


(To ſo much woe was never woman born) = 
| This wretched Lady wand'ring all alone. 


Gets to a hamely cell not far away, 
If poſſibly e hide her rom the day. 


"3 * 


| But (wretched woman l) quickly there bewray'd, 
She thence is taken, and to priſon ſent, 


Meanly attended, miſerably array'd, 


The people wond' ring at her as ſhe went: 


Of whom the moſt malicious her upbraid 

With good Duke Humenzy's death, her heart to rent; 
Whilſt her mild looks and graceful geſture drew 
Many a fad eye, her miſeries to rue. 


Till by Duke Rayxze ranſomed at laſt, 
Her tender father, who a Prince but poor, | 
Borrow'd great ſums of LEWIS with much waſte, .. 
Which for he was not able to reſtore, _ 
Provence and both the Sicils to him paſs'd, 
With fruitful Naples, which was all his ſtore : 
To bring her back, from earthly joys exil'd, 
The undone father helps the undone child. 


And though enlarg'd, ere ſhe could leave the land, 
Making a long year of each ſhort-liv'd hour, 
She hears that by Duke Riczazo's murthꝰ ring hand 
The King her huſband ſuffers in the Tow: : 
As though high heaven had laid a ſtrict command 
Upon each ſtar, ſome plague on her to pour; 

And until now that nothing could ſuffice, 
Nor give a period. to her miſeries. 
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LD Cxavctr doth of Topas tell, 
Mad RaBLais of PanTAacRuEL, 
A later third of DowSs ABEL, 

With ſuch poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour'd at, 

Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 

And many of they know not what, 

But that they muſt be ſaying. 


Another ſort there be, that will 

Be talking of the Favxizs ſtill, 

Nor never can they have their fill, 
As they were wedded to them : 

No tales of them their thirſt can lake, 

So much delight therein they take, 

And ſome. ſtrange thing they fain would make, 
Knew they the way to do them. 


Then ſince no muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the later, or the old. 
Thoſe Elviſh ſecrets to unfold, 

Which thai en reading 
My active mule to light ſhall bring 
The court of OE TS: 
And tell there of the revelling : 


Jovs peoljer ray prorending, - 


* hy » he 
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And thou Nymeniv1a, gentle Fay, 

Which meeting me upon the way, 

Theſe ſecrets didſt to me bewray, 
Which now I am in telling ; 

My pretty light fantaſtic maid, 

I here invoke to thee my aid, 

That 1 may ſpeak what thou haſt ſaid, 
In numbers ſmoothly ſwelling, 


This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there, 
Thar it no tempeſts needs to fear, 
Which way ſoc'er it blow it: 
And ſomewhat ſouthward tow'rd the noon, 


Whence lies a way up to the moon, 


And thence the Fairy can as ſoon 
Paſs to the earth below it. 


The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 
Well morticed and finely laid, 
He was the maſter of his trade, 

It curiouſly that builded : 

The windows of the eyes of cats, 

And for the roof, inſtead of ſlats, 

Is cover d with the ſkins of bats, 

Wich moonſhine that are gilded. 

Tt Hence 
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Hence Onzroxn, him ſport to make, 
(Their reſt when weary mortals take, 
And none but only Fairies wake) 
Deſcendeth for his pleaſure : 
And Mas, his merry Queen, by night 
Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, 
(In elder times the Mare that hight) 


Which plagues them our of meaſure. 


Hence ſhadows, ſeeming idle ſhapes, 

Of little friſking Elves and Apes, 

To earth do make their wanton ſcapes, 
As hope of paſtime haſtes them : 

Which maids think on the hearth they ſee, 

When fires well-near conſumed be, 

There dancing hayes by two and three, 
Juſt as their fancy caſts them. 


Theſe make our girls their flutt*ry rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, 

The houſe for cleanly ſweeping : 
And in their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in marſhes found, 
Of them ſo call'd the Fairy ground, 

Of which they have the keeping. 


Theſe, when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
The fault therein to ſmother : 
Some ſilly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
Say, that the Fairy left this aulf, 
And took away the other. 


But liſten, and I ſhall you tell 

A chance in Fairy that befell, 

Which certainly may pleaſe ſome well, 
In love and arms delighting : 

Of OptroN, that jealous grew 

Of one of his own Fairy crew, 

Toa well (he fear'd) his Queen that knew, 
His love but ill requiting. 


Picwiookx was this Fairy Knight, 

One wond'rous gracious in the fight © 

Of fair Queen Man, which day and night 
He amorouſly obſerved? 

Which made King Ono ſuſpe&t 

His ſervice took too good effect.. 

His ſaucineſs and often checkt... 


— — — S 


Prcwiccen gladly would commend 

Some token to Queen Mas to ſend, 

If ſea or land him aught could lend, 
WMere worthy of her wearing: 


At length this lover doth deviſe, 


A bracelet made of emmets eyes, 
A thing he thought that ſhe. would prize, 
No whit her ſtate impairing. * 


And to the Queen a letter writes, 
Which he moſt curiouſly indites, 
Conjuring her by all the rites 

Of love, ſhe would be pleaſed 
To meet him her true ſervant, where 
They might without ſuſpect or fear 


Themſelves to one another clear. 


And have their — eaſed. 
- | a # 3 

* At midnight the appointed hour, 
* And for the Queen a fitting bow'r, 
© (Quoth he) is that fair cowſlip flow'r, 
* On Hipcut-hill that groweth : 

In all your train there's not a Fay, 

That ever went to gather May, 


But the hath made it in her way, 


The talleſt there that groweth. 


When by Tou Tru a Fairy page 
He ſent it, and doth him engage, 
By promiſe of a mighty wage, 
| It ſecretly to carry : 
Which done, the Queen her maids doth call, 
And bids them to be ready all, 
She would go ſee her ſummer hall, 


She could no longer tarry, 


Her chariot ready ſtrait is made, 
Each thing therein is fitting laid; 
That ſhe by nothing might be ſtay d, 
For naught muſt her be letting : 
Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 
Their harneſſes of goſlamere, 
Fly Cranion, her chariottcer, 
Upon the coach-box getting. 


Her chariot of a ſnail's fine ſhell, | - 

Which for the colours did excell ; 

The fair Queen Mas becoming well, 
So lively was the limning: | 

The ſeat the ſoft webl'of the bee, DP 

The cover (aN + | 

The wing of a py d. buaterflee, /; \, .,, _ b 

Ito den, Gemple uimming. 
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The wheels compos'd of crickets bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the ſtones, 
With thiftle-down they ſhod it: 

For all her maidens much did fear, 

If Opzron had chanc'd to hear, 

That Mas his Queen ſhould have been there, 
He would not have abode it. 


She mounts her chariot with a trice, 
Nor would ſhe ſtay for no advice, 
Until her maids, that were ſo nice, 

To wait on her were fitted, 
But ran herſelf away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to be gone, 

As ſhe had been Ciſwitted. 


Hoe, and Mor, and Dx ay ſo clear, 
Pir, and Tir, and Sxir, that were 
To Mas their Sovereign dear, 
Her ſpecial maids of honour; 
Finz, and Tis, and Pcs, and Pre, © 
Tick, and Quick, and III, and Itx, 
Tir, and Nir, and War, and Win, 
The train that wait upon her. 


Upon a graſhopper they got, 


ay "Þ 


And what with amble and with trot, 


| For hedge nor ditch they ſpared not, 


But after her they hie them. 
A cobweb over them they throw, 
To ſhield the wind if it ſhould blow, 
Themſelves they wiſely could beſtow, - 


But let us leave Queen Mas a while; | 


Through many a gate, o'er many a ſtile, 

That now had gotten by this wile, - © : 
Her dear Pia wicoxx Killing ; 

And tell how Os8zrxon doth fare, 

Who grew as mad as atry hare; 

When he had ſought cach place with care, 
And found his Queen was miſſing. 


By grieſly Puro be doth fear, 
He rent his cloches, and tore his hair. 
And as he runneth here and there, 1 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtulll,. 
About his head he lets it walk, EN 
Nor doth he any creature bal 
But lays on all he meets. 


— 
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The Tuſcan Poet doth advance 
The frantic Pal Aber of France, 
And thoſe more ancient do inhance 
Arcs in his fury, 
And others Ajax TELAmon : 
But to this time there hath been none 
So Bedlam as our Qstrow, 
Of which I dare affure ye. 


And firſt encount'ring with a waſp, 

He in his arms the fly doth claſp, 

As tho" his breath he forth would graſp, 
Him for Prew1corn taking: 

* Where is my wife, thou rogue? (quoth he) 

* Picw1GGEN, ſhe is come to thee z 

* Reſtore her, or thou dy*ſt by me.” 


Whereat the poor waſp quaking, 


Cries, * Opxron, great Fairy King, 

Content thee, I am no ſuch thing; 

I am a waſp, behold my ſting?” - 
At which the Fairy ſtarted. 

When ſoon away the waſp doth go, 

; Pdor wretch was never frighted fo, 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O'erjoy'd they fo were parted. | 


He next upon a glow- worm hight, - 
(You muſt ſuppoſe it now was night) 

| Which, for her hinder part was bright, 

| He took to be a devil; 

And furiouſly doth her aſſail 

For carrying fier in her tail; 

He thraſh'd her rough coat with his flail, 
The mad King fear'd no evil. 


« Oh! (quoth the glow-worm) hold thy hand, 
Thou puiſſant King of Fairy-land, 
Thy mighty ſtrokes who may withſtar 1? 
Hohl, or of life deſpair 1.” 
Together then herſelf doth roll, 
And tumbling down into a hole, 
She ſeem'd as black as any coal, 
Which vext away che Fairy. 
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From thence he tam into a hive, 
Amongſt tlie bees he letteth drive, 

And down their combs begins to rive, 

| All-likely to have ſpoiled : | 

Which with cheir wax his face beſmear'. = 
And with their honey daub'd his beard ; 17 
| It would have made a man affear'd, | 
| To ſee how he was moiled. 
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A new adventure him betides : - - 
He met an ant, which he beſtrides, 
And poſt thereon away he rides, | 
| Which with his haſte doth ſtumble, 
And came full over on her ſnout, 
Her heels ſo threw the dirt about, 
For ſhe by no means could get out, 
But over him doth tumble. 


And being in this piteous caſe, 
And all beſlurried head and face, 
On runs he in this wildgooſe chaſe, 
As here and there he rambles, 
Half blind, againſt a mole-hill hit, 
And for a mountain taking it, 
For all he was out of his wit, 
Yet to the top he ſcrambles. 


And being gotten to the top, 
Yet there himſelf he could not ſtop, 
But down on th' other ſide doth chop, 
And to the foot came rumbling: 
So that the grubs therein that bred, 
Hearing ſuch turmoil over head, 
Thought ſurely they had all been dead, 
So fearful was the jumbling. 


And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury it doth ſomewhat lake, 

He calleth for a ferry : 
Where you may ſome recovery note, 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As ſafe as in a wherry. 


Men talk of the adventures ſtrange 
Of Don Quisnor, and of their change, 
Through which he armed oft did range, 
Of Sancna Pancna's travel: 
But ſhould a man tell every thing 
Done by this frantic Fairy King, 
And them in lofry numbers ſing, 
It well his wits might gravel. 


Scarce ſet on ſhore, but therewithal 
He meeteth Pucx; which moſt men call 
HoscosLin, and on him doth fall 


With words from phrenzy ſpoken : 


Hoh, hoh, quoth Hos, God fave thy grace, 


Who dreſt thee in this pitedus caſe? 
He thus that ſpoil'd my Sov'reigu's face, 
« I would his neck were broken. 
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This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 


Still walking like a ragged colt, 


And oft out of a buſh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us ; 
And leading us, makes us to ſtray 


Long winters nights out of the way, 
And when we ſtick in mire and clay, 


He doth with laughter leave us. 


Dear Puck, quoth he, my wife is gone; 
As ere thou lov'ſt King Ozzrox, 
* Let every thing but this alone, 

* With vengeance and purſue her : 
Bring her to me, alive or dead 
Or that vile thief Prowicotx's head; 
* That villain hath defil'd my bed, 

* He to this folly drew her. 


Quoth Puck, © My liege, ll never lin, 
„ But I will thorough thick and thin, 
Until at length I bring her in, 

My deareſt Lord, ne*er doubt it. 
Thorough brake, thorough brier, 
Thorough muck, thorough mier, 
Thorough water, thorough fier, _ 

And thus goes Puck about it. 
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This thing NymPnr1D1a overhear'd, 
That on this mad King had a guard, 
Not doubting of a great reward, 

For firſt this bus : neſs broaching : 


And through the air away doth go 


Swift as an arrow from the bow, 
To let her Sovereign Mas to know _ 


What peril was approaching. 


The Queen, bound with love's pow'rful'ſt charm, | 

Sate with Pi&wicgen arm in arm; 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
About the room were ſkipping : | 

A humble-bee their minſtrel, play d 

Upon his hautbois, ev'ry mad 

Fit for this revel was array d. 
The hornpipe neatly tripping. 


In comes NYM HD, and doth cry, 
My Sovereign, for your ſafety fly, 
* For there is danger but too nigh, 
© I poſted to forewarn. you: 
« The King hath ſent Hopcoay out, 
To ſeek you all the fields about, 
And of your ſafety you may doubt, | 
I he bur once diſcern, you,” | 
When 
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man | 
Before them every thing went down; 
Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown, 
Gainſt one another juſtling : 
They flew about like chaff i“ th? wind; 
For haſte Tome left their maſks behind, 
Some could not ſtay their gloves to find ; 
There never was ſuch buſtling.  - 


Forth ran they by a ſecret way, 
Into a brake that near them lay, 
Yet much they doubted there to ſtay, 

Leſt Hos ſhould hap to find them: 
He had a ſharp and piercing ſight, 
All one to him the day and night, 
And therefore were reſolv d by flight 


At length one chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There ſcatter d by a ſquirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had: 
When quoth this Fay, Dear Queen, - be glad, 
Let OnBzron be net'er ſo mad, 

I'll ſer you ſaſe from peril. 


Come all into this nut, (quoth ſhe) 
Come cloſely in, be ru d by me, 
Each one may here a chuſer be, 
For room ye need not wreſtle, 
© Nor need ye be together heapt.? 
So one by one therein they crepßt, 
And lying down, they Seventy tree, 
And ſafe as in a caſtle, | 


NymeHDa, that this while doth. watch, 
Perceiv'd if Pycx the Queen ſhould es 
That he would be her over match, 

Of which. dhe well bechought her ; 
Found it muſt be ſome: po. rful charm, 
The Queen againſt him that muſt arm, 
Or ſurely he would do her ham 

'For hroughly in lud ugh ber. 


And lining if.ſhe avght-could hear, 
That her might kinder, or might fear ; . ** 
But finding ſtill the coaſt was clear, 

Nor otcomm-had giefery'd her : 
Each circumſtange and having ſeann'd, | 8 
She came thereby 49 l i 
does neee, 
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| And firſt her fern-ſeed doth beſtow, 


| 
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The kernel of the miſsletow ; . 
And here and there as Puck ſhould go, 
With terror to affright him, 
She night-ſhade ſtrews to work him ill, 
Therewith her vervain and her dill, _ 
That hind'reth witches of their will, 
Of purpoſe to deſpight him. 


Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue, 

That groweth underneath the yew, 

With nine drops of the midnight dew 
From lunary diſtilling 

The molewarp's brain mixt therewithall, 

And with the fame the piſmire's gall : 

For ſhe in nothing ſhort would fall, 
"The Fai airy was ſo willing. 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

And over it three times ſhe leapt, 
Her magick much availing : 

Then on PROSRRTIxA doth call, 

And fo upon her ſpell doth fall, 

Which here to you repeat I ſhall, 
Not in one tittle failing. 


© By the croaking of the frog; 
Zy the howling of the dog: 
* By the crying of the hog 
* Againſt the ſtorm ariſing ; 
y the evening curfeu-bell ; 
« By the doleful dying knell ; 
O let this my direful ſpell, 
Hon, hinder thy ſurpriſing, 


By the mandrakes dreadful groans ; 
By the Lubricans ſad moans; 
By the noiſe of dead mens bones 
* In charnel-houſes rattling ; 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the fire-drake, 
© I charge thee this place forſake, 
Nor of Queen Mas be prattling. 


By the whirlwind's hollow ſound, 
© By the thunder's dreadful ſtound, 
« Yells of ſpirits under ground, 
© I charge thee not to fear us: 
By the ſcritch-owl's diſmal note, 
By the black night-raven's throat, 
* I charge thee, Hos, to tear thy coat 


Wik thorns, iT thou eum ear n. 
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Her ſpell thus ſpoke, ſhe ſtept aſide, 
And in a chink herſelf doth hide; 
To ſee thereof what would betide, 
For ſhe doth only mind him : 
When preſently ſhe Puck eſpies, 
And well ſhe markt his gloating eyes, 
How under every leaf he pries, 
In ſeeking ſtill to find them. 


But once the circle got within, 
The charms to work do ſtraight begin, 
And he was caught as in a gin : 
For as he thus was buſy, 
A pain he in his head: piece feels, 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor HoscosLin's heels: 
Alas! his brain was dizzy, 


At length upon his feet he gets, 
HoscosLin fumes, Hoscesl ix frets, 
And as again he forward ſets, 

And through the buſhes ſcrambles, 
A ſtump doth trip him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hos upon his face, 
And lamentably tore his caſe 

Amonglt the briers and brambles. 


« Plague upon Queen Mas (quoth he) 
And all her maids, where- e er they be; 
* I think the devil guided me, 

To ſeek her, fo provoked.” 
When ſtumbling at a piece of wood, 
He fell into a ditch of mud, 
Where to the very chin he ſtood, 

In danger to be choked. 


Now worſe than &'er he was before, 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 

That wak'd Queen Mas, who doubted fore 
Some treaſon had been wrought her : 


Until Nymyn1D1a told the Queen 
What ſhe had done, what ſhe had cen, 
Who then had well-near crack'd her ſpleen 


With very extreme laughter. 


But leave we Hos to clamber out, 
Queen Mas and all her Fairy rout, 
And come again to have a bout | 
With Onzron yet madding : 
And with Picwicgew now diſtrought, 
Who much was troubled in his thought, 
That he ſo long the Queen had ſought, 


And through the fields was gadding. 
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And as he runs, he ſtill doth cry, 
King Onzron, I thee defy, 
And dare thee here in arms to try, 
For my dear Lady's honour : 
For that ſhe is a Queen right good, 
In whoſe defence I'll ſhed my blood, 
* And that thou in this jealous mood 
© Haſt laid this ſlander on her. 


And quickly arms him for the field, 

A little cockle-ſhell his ſhield, ; 

Which he could' very bravely wield, 
Let could it not be pierced : 

His ſpear a bent both ſtiff and ſtrong, 

And well near of two inches long : 

The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs naught reverſed. 


And puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was of a fiſh's ſcale, | 

That when his foe ſhould him aſſail, 
No point ſhould be prevailing. 

His rapier was a hornet's ſting, | 

It was a very dangerous thing; 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the King, 


It would be long in healing. 


His helmet was a beetle's head, 

Moſt horrible and full of dread, ( 110.2 ? 

That able was to ſtrike one dead, 
Yet it did well become him : 

And for a plume, a horſe's hair, 

Which being toſſed by the air, 

Had force to ſtrike his foe with fear, 
And turn his weapon from him. 


Himſelf he on an earwig ſet 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curver, © 

Ere he himſelf could ſettle: 
He made him turn, and ſtop, — 
To gallop, and to trot the round, | 
He farce could und e bag nd. 


| When ſoon he met with Toxin, 


One that a valiant Knight bad been, a7 
And to great Onznow of kin: 5. 2 
Quoth he, Than any Fairy, 

Tell Ork I come prepar'd,' 
© Then bid im land ren his s, 162 Me 
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© Let him be ner ſo-wary;” 
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« Say to him thus, That I defy 

© His ſlanders and his infamy, 

And as a mortal enemy | 
. 

Withal, that if I had mine own, 

He ſhould not wear the Fairy crown, 

But with a vengeance ſhould come down; 
Nor we a King ſhould name him.” 


This ToMaALin could not abide, 

To hear his Sovereign vilify'd ; 

But to the Fairy court him hy'd, 
Full furiouſly he poſted, | 

With ev'ry thing PIO wi E faid z 

How title to the crown he laid, 

And in what arms he was array'd, 
And how himſelf he boaſted. 


»Twixt head and foot, from point to point, 
He told the arming of each joint, 
In every piece how neat and quaint; 
For Tou, could do it: 
How fair he ſat, how ſure he rid; 
As of the courſer he beſtrid, 
How manag' d, and how well he did. 
The King, which liſten'd to it, 


Quoth he, Go, Toualix, . 
Provide me arms, provide my ſteed, 
De 
«To m ES 
See there be wanting not a whit, | 
In ev'ry thing ſee thou me ſit, 

* Juſt as my foe's provided. 


Soon flew this news through Fairy-land, - 

Which gave Queen Mas to underſtand | 

The combate that was then in hand. W 
Berwixt thoſe men ſo mighty : 


Which greatly 95 IRR, 9.0S 4. $ 43175 nA 


Perceiving that all Fairy knew, . n 
The firſt occaſion frobn het e, „ u! 5 1 
Of theſe-affairs {6 weighty, -. - 


Through fogs, and miſts, „ 

To Pxoszxriz the Queen of ſhades, 
To treat, that it would pleaſe hi 

The cauſe into her hands to take, 

For ancient love and friendſhip's fake, 

And ſoon thereof an end to make, 

Which of much care would caſc her. 
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A while there let we Mas alone, 

And come we to King Oneron, 

Who arm'd to meet his foe is gone, 
For proud Piowicoxx crying 

Who ſought the Fairy King as faſt, 

And had ſo well his journies caſt, 

That he-arrived at the laſt, 


His puiſſant foe eſpying. 


Stout ToMALIN came wich the King, 

Tou Traum doth on Piowicoxx bring, 

That perfect were in ev*ry thing | 
To ſingle fights belonging : 


And therefore they themſelves engage, 


To ſee them exerciſe their rage, 
With fair and comely equipage, 
Not one the other wronging. 


So like in arms theſe champions were, 

As they had been a very pair, 

So that a man would almoſt ſwear 
That either had been either: 

Their furious ſteeds began to neigh, 

That they were heard a mighty way: 

Their ſtaves upon their reſts they lay; 


Yet ere they flew together, 


Their ſeconds miniſter an oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their Knightly faith and troth, 
No magick them ſupplied ; 
And ſought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
But came with ſimple open arms, 
To have their cauſes tried. 


That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 
And tho” they to the earth were thrown, 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own ; 
Such nimbleneſs. was never ſhown, 
They, were two gallant mounters. 


When in a ſecond courſe again, 
They forward came with might and main, 


F ere 
Tot he ſeconds could not judge yet: 
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Away from them their ſtaves they threw, 
Their eruel ſwords they quickly drew, 


And freſhly they the fight renew, 


They every ſtroke redoubled : 

Which made PxoszrPINA take heed, 

And make to then the greater ſpeed, 
For fear leſt they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which wond'rouſly her troubled. 


When to th' infernal Styx ſhe goes, 
She takes the fogs from eren 
And in a bag doth them encloſe, 
When well ſhe had them Vlended': 
She hies her then to' Lethe ſpring, 
A bottle and thereof doth bring, 
Wherewith ſhe meant to work the thing 
Which only ſhe intended. 


Now PuoskxrNE with Mas is gone 
Unto the place where OnERON 
And proud Piowicoxx, one to one, 

| Both to be ſlain were likely : 
And there themſelves they cloſely hide, 
Becauſe they would not be eſpy d; 
For ProstrPINE meant to decide 


The matter very quickly. 


And ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother : 
So that the Knights each other loſt, ' 
And ſtood as ſtill as any poſt, 
Tou Tuuu nor ToMaLry could boaſt 
Themſelves of any other. 


But when the miſt *gan ſomewhat ceaſe, 

ProOSERPINA commandeth peace, 

And that a while they Thould releaſe 
Each other of their peril: 


© Which here (quoth ſhe) I do proclaim | 


© To all, in dreadful PLuTo's name, 
That as ye will eſchew his blame, 
Lou let me hear the quarrel.” 
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| © But here yourſelves yon muſt engage, 


© Somewhat to cool your ſpleeniſh rage, 

* Your grievous thirſt and to aſſwage, 
That firſt you drink this liquor; 

Which ſhall your underſtandings clear, 

As plainly ſhall to you appear, | 

* Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 
* Conceiving much the*quicker.*  ' 


This Lethe water, you muſt know, | 
The memory deſtroyeth ſo, ” 
That of our weal, or of our woe, 
It all remembrance blotted, 
Of it nor can you ever think : '1 
For they no ſooner took this drink, 
But nought into their brains could fink, 
Of what had them beſotted. 


King Onxrow forgotten had, 
That he for jealouſy ran mad; 
But of his Queen was wond*rous glad, 
And aſk'd how they came thither. 
P1ew1ccen likewife doth forget, 
That he Queen Mas had ever met, 
Or that they were ſo hard beſet, 
When they were found together. 


Nor either of 'em both had thought, 


That &er they had each other fought, 
Much leſs that they a combat fought, | 
But ſuch a dream were loathing. X 
Tom Tru had got a little fup, | 
And TomaLix fcarce kiſs'd the cup, 
Yet had their brains ſo fare lockt up, 
That they remember d nothing. 5 


Queen Mas and her light maids the While 

Amongſt themſelves do cloſely finile, © 

To ſee the King caught wich this wile, | 
Wich one another jeſting: 

And to the Fairy cburt they went. 


With ick] joy and | oO. 
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E LP! neighbours, tent. boy < 425 
For of your help there never was ſuch need. 
Midwives, make haſte, and drefs ye.as ye rn 
Either come quickly, or we re all undone: | 
The World's in labour, her throws come ſo thick, 
That with the pangs ſhe's waxt ſtark lunatick. 
But whither'? whither ? one was heard to cry, 
She that call'd thus, doth'preſently reply, 
Do ye not ſee, in ev*ry ſtreet and place, 
* The general World now in a piteous caſe ? 
Up got the goſſips, and for very haſte 
Some came without ſhoes, ſome came all unlac'd, 
As ſhe had firſt appointed them, and found 
The World in labour, dropt into a ſwound : 
Wallowing the lay, like to a boiſt'rous hulk, 
Dropſy d with riots, and her big-fwoln bulk 
Stuff d with infection, rottenneſs, and ſtench; 
Her blood ſo fir d, that nothing might it quench 
But the aſpꝰs poiſon, which ſtood by her ſtill, 
That in her drought ſhe oſten us d to ſwilll. 
Cloathed ſhe was in a fool's coat and cap 
Of rich imbroider d ſilks, and in her lag 
A ſort of paper puppets, gauds, and toys, 
* Trifles ſcarce good enough ſor girls and boys, 
Which ſhe had dandled, and wich them had play d, 
And l of this traſh her only God had made. 


e (quoth one the reſt among) 

* [ doubt me, neighbours, we have ſtay d too long 
Pluck off your rings, lay me your bracelets by, 
Fall to your bus'neſs, and that ſpeedily ; 

Or elſe I doubt, her ſpirits conſume ſo faſt, | 
That ere the birth, her ſtrength will quite be paſt.” 
But when more wiſtly they did her behold, 

There was not one that once durſt be ſo bold 

As to come near her, but ſtood all amaz'd, 

Each upon other ſilently and gaz'd ; 

When as her belly they ſo big do ſee, 

As if a tun within the ſame ſhould be; 

And heard a noiſe and rumbling in her womb, 

As at the inſtant of the general doom: 

Thunder and earthquakes raging, and the rocks 
Tumbling down from their ſites, like mighty blocks 
Roll'd from huge mountains, ſuch a noiſe they make, 
As tho” in ſunder heaven's huge ax-tree brake, 
They either poles their heads together paſnt, 

And all again into the Chaos daſht. 
. 
Said, it was nothing but a ty 

Others ſaid, ſure ſne human help 

py eee 

Or ſome ſea · monſter, of a horrid ſhape, 
Committed with her by ſome violent rape: 


X x Others, 
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Others, more wiſe, and noting very well 

How her huge womb did paſs all compaſs ſwell, 

Said, certainly (if that they might confeſs her) 

It would be found ſome devil did-poſſels. her. 
Thus while they ſtood, and knew not what to do, 

Women, quoth one, why do you trifle ſo? | 

pray you, think but wherefore ye came hither ;- 

Shall womb and burthen periſh both together? 

Bring forth the birth-ſtool—n0, let it alone— 

She is fo far beyond all compaſs grown, 

some other new device us needs muſt ſted, 

© Or Uſe ſne never can be brought to bed. 

a Let one that hath ſome execrable ſpell, : 

Make preſently her entrance into Hell, 

Call Hear and the damn'd Furies kither, 

« And try if they will undertake together 

Jo help the ſick World.” One is out of hand 

Diſpatch'd for hell, who by the dread command 

Of pow'rful charms brought HecaTtez away; 

Who knowing her bus'neſs, from herſelf doth lay 

That ſad aſpect ſhe wont to put on there | 

In that black empire, and doth now appear 

As ſhes LucixA, giving ſtrength and ad 

In birth to women, mild as any maid, 

Full of ſweet hope her brow ſeem'd, and her eyes 

Darting freſh comfort, like the morning ſkies. 
Then came the Furies with their boſoms bare, 

Save ſomewhat cover*d with their ſnaky hair 

In wreaths contorted, mumbling helliſh charms, 

Up to the elbows, naked were their arms. 

MxcxRa, eld'ſt of theſe damn'd female. fiends, 

Gnawing her wriſts, biting her fingers ends, 

Enter'd the firſt ; Lisi nov the next, 

As to revenge her ſiſter throughly vext, 

In one hand bare a whip, and in the other 

A long-ſhape knife ; the third, which ſeemꝰd to ſmother 

Her manner of revenge, caſt ſuch an eye, 

As well near turn'd to ſtone all that ſtood by, 

Her name ALtcTo, which no plague doth rue, 

Nor never leaves them whom ſhe doth purſue. 
The women pray the Goddeſs now to ſtand 

Auſpicious to them, and to lend her hand 

To the ſick World; which willingly ſhe granted: 

But at the ſight, as altogether daunted, 

From her clear face the ſprightly vigour fled, 

And but ſhe ſaw the women hard beſted, 

Out ſhe had gone, nor one glance back had ſhot, 

Till heav'n or hell ſhe o'er her head had got ; 

Yet ſhe herſelf retires next to the door. 

The goſlips, worſe than e*er they were before, 

At their wits end, know not which way to take; 

At length the World beginning to awake 

Out of the trance, in which the lay as dead, 
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To bright Lvema call'd for help, that ſhe 
Now in her travail would propitious be. 


Tue Goddeſs, not from feeling of her woe, 
- | Only'to ſee with what the World might go, 


As ſhe is dreaded Harz, having power 
Of all that keep Hell's ugly baleful bower, 
Cox the Furies to ſtep in and aid her, | 
1 be the midwives, till they ſafe had laid her. 


To go whoſe pleaſure as they were about, || 


A ſturdy houſwife pertly ſtepping out, 5 


| Crys, Hold a while, and let the quean alone; 
I It is no matter, let her lie and groan : 


© Hold her {till to't, we'll do the beſt we can . 
* To get out of her certainly the man 

Which owns the baſtard ©: . 
But hath with her committed fornication; 

And by her baſe and common proſtitution, 

* She came by this unnatural pollution. 

© There is a mean for women thus abus'd, 

« Which at this time may very well be us'd, 
That in this caſe, when people do defire | 
To know the truth, yet doubtful of the ſire, 
When as the woman moſt of life doth doubt her 
In grievous throws, to thoſe that are about her, 


| © He that is then at the laſt caſt diſclos'd, 
- | ©. The natural father is to be ſuppos'd ; 


And the juſt law doth faithfully decide, 

That for the nurſing he is to provide: 
* Therefore let's ſee what in her pangs ſhell fy, 
elt that this baſtard. on the land we lay. 
| They lik'd her counſel, and their help Jeny'd,. ; 


But bade her lie and languiſh till ſhe dy'd, 


Unleſs to them ſhe truly would confeſs 
Who filPd her belly. with this foul exceſs. 

Alas! (quoth ſhe) the devil dreſt me thus, 
« Amidſt my riot, whilſt that Incubus 
* Wrought on my weakneſs, and, by him begui'd, 
He only is the father of the child: 
His inſtrument, my apiſh imitation - 
Of ev'ry monſtrous and prodigious faſhion, 
* Abus'd my weakneſs; women, it was the, 
Who was the bawd betwixt the fiend and me: 
That this is true, it on my death I take; 
„Then help me, women, even for pity's fake.” 

When ominous ſigns to:ſhow themſelves began, 
That now at hand this monſtrous birth fore-ran : 
About at noon flew the affrighted owl, | 
And dogs in corners ſet them down to how! ; 
Bitches and wolves, theſe fatal ſigns among, 
Brought forth moſt [monſtrous and prodigious young; 
Before his hour his golden head doth run. 
Far under us, in-doubt his glorious eye 


And ſomewhat raiſing her unwieldy head, 
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A panick fear upon the people grew, 

But yet the cauſe there was not one chat knew, 
When they had heard this ; a ſhort tale to tell, 
The Furies ſtraight upon their bus*nebs fell, 
And long it was not ere there came to light 
The moſt abhorred, the moſt fearful ſight 
That ever eye beheld, a birth fo ſtrange, | 
That at the view, it made their looks to change. 
Women, quoth one, ſtand off, && come not near it; 
« The Devil, if he faw it, ſure would fear it: 

For by the ſhape, for aught that I can gather, 
The child is able to affright the father. 
Out (cries another) now for God's ſake hide it, 
It is ſo ugly, we may not abide it: 

« The birth is double, and grows fide to fide, 
That human hand it never can divide 

And in this wond'rous ſort as they be twins, 
Like male and female, they be AnDROGYNES : 
The man is partly woman, likewiſe ſhe 

« Is partly man, and yet in face they be 

Full as prodigious as in parts; the twin 

« That is moſt man, yet in the face and ſkin 

Is all meer woman: that which moſt doth take 
From weaker woman, nature ſeems to make 

A man in ſhow, thereby as to define, 

« A feminine man, a woman maſculine, 

© Before bred nor begot ; a more ſtrange thing 
Than ever Nitx yet into light could bring, 
Made as creation meerly to deſpight, 

Nor man, nor woman, ſcarce herma 

Afric, that's ſaid, mother of monſters is, 

© Let her but ſhew me ſuch a one as this, 

* And then I will ſubſcribe (to do her due) 

© And ſwear that what is faid.of her is true.” 

Quoth one, Tis monſtrous, and for nothing fit; 
« And for a monſter quick let's bury it.“ 

© Nay, quoth another, rather make proviſion, 

If poſſibly, to part it by inciſion ; 

For were it parted, for aught T can ſee, 
Both man and woman it may ſeem to be.” 

© Nay, quoth a third, that muſt be done with coſt, 
And were it done, our labour is but loſt : 1 
For when W have wrought the utmoſt that we can, 
He's too much woman, and ſhe's too much man: 
© Therefore, as *tis a moſt prodigious birth, | 
Let it not live here to pollute the earth.“ 
Goſſip, quoth the laſt, your reaſon T deny, 
Tis more by law than we can juſtify ; 

For ſire and dam have certainly decreed, 

© That they will have more comfort of their ſeed : 
For he begot it, and *twas born of her, 

And out of doubt they will their own prefer. 
Therefore, good women, better be advis'd ; 
For precious things ſhould not be lightly priz d. 
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This Moon-Caue, born under a lucky fate, 

| May pow'rful-prove in many a wealthy ſtate ; 
And, taught the tongues, about ſome few years hence 
(As now we're all tongue, and bur little ſenſe) 

It may fall out, for any thing you know, 

This Moon-CaLe may on great employments go; 


When learned men, for noble action fit, 


* Idly at home (unthought of once) may fit ; 

A bawd, or a projector he may prove, 

And by his purſe ſo purchaſing him love, 

May be exalted to ſome thriving room, 

Where ſeldom good men ſuffer'd are to come. 
What will you ſay, hereafter when you ſee 

The times fo graceleſs and ſo mad to be, 

That men their perfect human ſhape ſhall fly, 

To imitate this beaſt's deformity ? 

* Nay, when you ſee this monſter, which you now 

* Will hardly breath upon the earth allow, 

In his caroch with four white Friezlands drawn, 
And he as py'd and gariſh as the Pawn, 

With a ſet face, in which, as in a book, 

* He thinks the world for grounds of ſtate ſhould look, 
When to ſome greater one, whoſe might doth awe him, 
* He's known a verier jade than thoſe that draw him ? 
* Nay, at the laſt, the very killing ſight, 

To ſee this Carr (as Virtue to deſpight) 

* Above juſt honeſt men his head to rear, 

Nor to his greatneſs may they once come near? 
Each ignorant fot to Honour ſeeks to riſe , 

But as for Virtue, who did firſt &viſe 

That title, a reward for her to be, 

As moſt contemned and deſpiſed ſhe, 


' | Goes unregarded, that they who ſhould own her, 


Dare not take notice ever to have known ber : 
And but that Virtue, when ſhe ſeemeth throws 
Lower than Hell, bath power to raiſe her own 
Above the World, and this ber monſtrous birth, 
She long ere this had periſb'd from the earth ; 
Her fautors baniſh d by ber fees ſo high, 

Which look fo big, as they would ſcale the ſty. 
But ſeeing no help, why ſhould I thus complain? 
Then to my Moonx-Carr I return again, 

By his dear dam the World fo choicely bred, 


* 


ro whom there is ſuch greatneſs promiſed ; 


For it might well a perfect man amaze, 


© F To fee what means the fire and dam will raiſe 
T' exalt their Moon-Carr, and him ſo to cheriſh, 
That he ſhall thrive when virtuous men ſhall periſh. 


' The drunkard, glutton, or who doth apply 
Himſelf to beaftly ſenſuality, 


| Shall get him many friends, for that there be 


Many in every place juſt ſuch as be. 
The evil love them that delight in ill; 


Lite have cleav'd to their like, and ver will, 


But 
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But the true virtuous man (God knows) hath few ; 

They that his firait and harder fteps purſue, © | 

Are a ſmall number, ſcarcely known of any; 

«© God hath few friends, the devil bath fo many.” 
But to return, that ye may plainly ſee, ' 

That ſuch a one he likely is to be, 

And that my words for truth that ye may try, 

Of the World's babe thus do I propheſy: 

Mark but the more man of theſe monſtrous twins, 

From his firſt youth, how tow'rdly he begins! 

When he ſhould learn, being learn'd to leave the ſchool, 

This arrant Moon-CaLF, this moſt beaſtly fool, 

Juſt to our Engliſh proverb ſhall be ſeen, 


Scarcely ſo wiſe at fifty, as fifteen: 


And when himſelf he of his home can free, 
He to the city comes, where then if he, 

And the familiar butterfly his page, 

Can paſs the ſtreet, the ord'nary, and ſtage, 
It is enough; and he himſelf thinks then 

To be the only abſolur'ſt of men, 

Then in his cups you ſhall not ſee him ſhrink, 
To the grand devil a carouze to drink, 

Next to his whore he doth himſelf apply; 
And to maintain his goatiſh luxury, 

Eats capons cookt at fifteen crowns apiece, 
With their fat bellies ſtuff” d with ambergriſe. 
And being to travel, he ſticks not to lay 

His poſt-caroches ſtill upon his way : 

And in ſome ſix days journey doth conſume 
Ten pounds in ſuckets and the Indian fume. 
For his attire, - then foreign parts are ſought, 
He holds all vile in England that is wrought; 
And into Flanders ſendeth for the nonce, 
Twelve dozen of ſhirts providing him at once, 
Lay'd in the ſeams with coſtly lace, that be 
Of the ſmock faſhion, whole below the knee; 
Then bathes in milk, in which when he hath been, 
He looks like one for the prepoſterous ſin, 

Put by the wicked and rebellious Jews 


To be a pathick in their male-kind ſtews. 


With the ball of*'s foot the ground he may not feel, 
But he muſt tread upon his toe and heel: 

Doublet and cloke, with pluſh and velvet lin'd ; 
Only his head-piece, that is fill'd with wind. 
Rags, running horſes, dogs, drabs, drink, and dice, 
The only things that he doth hold in price: 
Yet more than theſe, naught doth him fo delight, 
As doth his ſmooth-chin'd, plump-thigh'd catamite. 


 Sopom for ber great fin that burning ſaxk, 


Which at one draught the pit infernal drank, 
Which that juſt God on earth could not abide, 
Harb ſhe ſo much the devils terrify'd, 

As from their ſeat them well. near to exile, 
Hath bell new ſpew'd her up after this while ? 


e. ſons of BxLIAL, wbat ye think or ſay : 


Aud from deſert ſhould ſo much credit win? 
+. | But all this poiſonous froth Hell bath let fly, 


I For ber much worth, ſe ſundry ſovereign graces ; 
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Is ſhe new riſen, and ber fin agen 
 Imbrac'd by beaſtiy and outragious men? 
Nay more, he jeſts at inceſt, as therein 
There were no fault, counts ſacrilege no fin : 


| His blaſphemies he uſeth for his grace, 


Wherewith he truth doth often-times out - face: 
He termeth virtue madneſs, or meer folly ; 
He hates all high things, and profanes all holy. 
Where is thy thunder, God, art thou nfleep ? 
Or to what ſuffering hand giv'ft thou to keep | 
Thy wrath and vengeance ? where is now the ſtrength 
Of thy almighty arm, fails it at length ? 
Turn all the ſtars to Comets, to out-ftare 
The ſun at noon-tide, that be hall not dare 
To look but like a glow-worm, for that be 
Can without melting theſe damnations ſee. 

But this I'll leave, leſt I my pen defile: 
Yet to my Moon-CarLy keep I cloſe the while, 
Who by ſome knave perſuaded he hath wit, 
When like a brave fool, he to utter it, | 
Dare with a deſperate boldneſs roughly paſs 
His cenſure on thoſe books, which the poor als 
Can never reach to, things from darkneſs ſought, 
That to the light with blood and ſweat were brought: 
And takes upon him thoſe things to controul, 
Which ſhould the brainleſs idiot ſell his ſoul, 
All his dull race, and he, can never buy 
With their baſe pelf, his glorious induſtry. 
Knowledge with him is idle, if it ſtrain 
Above the compaſs of his yeſty brain: 
Nor knows men's worths but by a ſecond hand, 
For he himſelf doth nothing underſtand , 
He would have ſomething, but what tis he ſhows not: 
What he would ſpeak, nay what to think he knows not: 
He nothing more than truth and knowledge loaths, 
And nothing he admires of man, but cloaths. 
Now for that I thy dotage dare miſlike, 
And ſeem ſo deep into thy foul to ſtriſte; 
Becauſe I am ſo plain, thou lit t not me : 
Why now, poor flave, I no more think of thee, 
Than of the ordure that is caſt abroad, 
I bate thy vice more than I do a toad. 
Poor is the ſpirit that fawns on thy applauſe, 
Or ſeeks for ſuffrage from thy barbarous jaws. 
' Misfortune light on bim, that aug ht doth weigh, 


Who would have thought, whilſt wit ſought to advance 
Itſelf ſo high, damm d beaſtly ignorance 
Under the cloak of knowledge ſhould creep in, 


In theſe laſt days, at noble Poeſy, 
That which bath had both in all times and places, 
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The language which the ſpheres and angels ſpeak, 

In which their mind they to poor mertals break, 

By God's great power, into rich ſouls inſus'd, 

By every Moon-Cary lately thus abus d: 

Shou'd all Hells black inhabitants conſpire, 

And more unbeard-of miſchief to them hire, 

Such as high Heav'n' were able to affright, 

And on the noonſted bring à double night, 

Than they have done, they could not more diſgrace her, 
As from the earth (ev'n) utterly to rage ber: 
What Princes lov'd, by peaſants now made bateful 
In this our age, ſo damnably ungrateful : 

And to give open paſſage to ber fall, 

It is devis'd ta blemiſh ber withall, 

That th bideous braying of each barb” rous aſs, 

In printed letters freely now muſt paſs, 

In accents ſo untuneable and vile, 

With other nations as might damn our ifle, 

If fo cur tongue they truly underſtood, 

And make them think our brains were meerly mud. 
To make her vile and ugly to appear, 

Whoſe natural beauty is divinely clear, 

That on the Stationer*s ftall who paſſing looks, 

To ſee the multiplicity of books 

That peſter it, may well believe the preſs, 

Sick of a ſurfeit, ſpet d with the exceſs : 

Which breedeth ſuch à dulneſs thro the land, 
Meng ſt thoſe one tongue who only underſtand, 
Which, did they read theſe finewy poems writ, 
That are material, reliſhing of wit, 

Wiſe policy, morality, or ſtory, 

Well pourtraying ib' ancients and their glory, 
Theſe blinded fools, "on their baſe carrion feeding, 
Which are (in truth) made ignorant by reading, 
In little time weuld grow to be aſbam d, 

And bluſh to hear thoſe lowzy pamphlets nam d, 
Which now they ſtudy, naught but folly learning, 
Which is the cauſe that they have no diſcerning, 
The good from bad, this ill, that well to know, 
Becauſe in ignorance they are nouriſb d ſo. 

Who for this hateful traſb ſhould I condemn, 
They that do utter, or authorize them ? 

O that the ancients ſhould ſo careful be 
Of what they did impreſs, and only u 

Loofly at random fhould let all things fly, 

Though *gainſt the Muſes it be blaſphemy ! © 

But yet to happy ſpirits, and to the wiſe, 

All is but fooliſh that they can deviſe ; 

For when contempt of Poeſy is proudeſt, 

Then have the Muſes ever ſung the loudeſt. | 

But to my Cary ; who, to be counted prime, 

According to the faſhion of the time, | 
Whoſe brains he ſtill with much expence muſt whet, 
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And ever bear about him as his gueſt, 
Who coming out with ſome ridiculous jeſt, 
Of one perhaps a God that well might be, 
If but compar*d withyſuch an aſs as he, 
His patron roars with laughter, and doth cry, 
Take him away, or preſently I dye; 
' Whilſt that knave-fool, which well himſelf doth know, 
Smiles at the coxcomb, which admires him ſo; 
His time and wealth thus lewdly that doth ſpend, 
As it were lent him to no other end : 
Until this Moox-CaLy, this moſt drunken puff, 
Even like a candle burnt into the ſnuff, 
Fir'd with ſurfeit, in his own greaſe fries, 
Sparkles a little, and then ſtinking dies. 
The wealth bis father by extortion won, 
Thus in the ſpending helps to damn the ſon, 
| And ſo falls out indifferently to either, 
IWhereby in Hell they juſtly meet together; 
And yet the World much joys in her behalf, 
And takes no little pleaſure in ber CaLx. 
Had this declining time the freedom now, 
Which the brave Roman once it did allow, 
With wire and whipcord ye ſhould ſee ber pay'd, 
Till the luxurious whore ſhould be affraid 
Of proſtitution ;, and ſuch laſhes given, 
To make ber blood ſpirt in the face of Heaven, 
That men by locking upwards as they go, 
Should ſee the plagues lay'd on her here below. 

But now proceed we with the other twin, 
Which is moſt woman, who ſhall ſoon begin 
To ſhew herſelf. No ſooner got the teens, 
But her own natural beauty ſhe diſdains ; 
With oyls and broths moſt venomous and baſe 
She plaiſters over her well-favour'd face ; 
And thoſe ſweet veins by nature rightly plac'd, 
Wherewith ſhe ſeem'd that white {kin to have lac'd, 
She ſoon doth alter ; and with fading blue 
Blanching her boſom, ſhe makes others new, 
Blotting the curious workmanſhip of nature; 
That ere ſhe be arriv'd at her full ſtature, 
Ere ſhe be dreſt, ſhe ſcemeth aged grown, 
And to have nothing on her of her own. 
Her black, brown, auburn, or her yellow hair, 
Naturally lovely, ſhe doth ſcorn to wear ; 
It muſt be white, to make it freſh to ſhow, 
And with compounded meal ſhe makes it ſo, 


I With fumes and powd'rings raiſing ſuch a ſmoke, 
That a whole region able were to choke : 


Whoſe ſtench might fright a dragon from his den; 
The ſun yet neꝰ er exhal'd from any fen, 


Such peſtilentious vapours as ariſe 
From their French powd' rings, and their mercuries. 


| IzzLanD, if thou wilt able be alone, 


| Of thine own power to drive out thy Tyrone, 
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By heaping up a maſs of coin together, 

Shear thy old wolves, and ſend their fleeces hither. 
Thy white goats hair, Wal xs, dearer will be ſold 
Than filk of NaeLzs, or than thread of gold. 
Our water-dogs and iflands bere are ſhorn, 
White hair of momen here ſo much is worn. 

Nay more than this, they'll any thing endure, 
And with large ſums they ſtick not to procure 
Hair ſrom the dead, yea and the moſt unclean ; 

To help their pride they nothing will diſdain. 
Then in attiring her, and in her ſleep, 

The day's tlirce parts ſhe exercis'd doth keep 
And in ridiculous viſits ſhe doth ſpend 

The other fourth part, to no other end 

But to take note how ſuch a Lady lies, 

And to glean from her ſome deformities, 

Which for a grace ſhe holds, and till ſhe get, 
She thinks herſelf ro be but counterfeit, 

Our merchants from all parts *twixt either Ixp, 
Cannot get (ilk to ſatisfy her mind; 

Nor nature's perfe&t'ſt patterns can ſuffice 

The curious draughts for her imbroideries. 

She thinks her honour utterly is loſt, 

Except thoſe things do infinitely coſt 

Which ſhe doth wear; nor think they can her dreſs, 
Except ſhe have them in moſt ſtrange exceſs. 
And in her faſhion ſhe is likewiſe thus, 

In ev'ry thing ſhe muſt be monſterous. 

Her piccadil above her crown up- bears; 

Her fardingale is ſet above her ears, 

Which like a broad fail with the wind doth ſwell, 
To drive this fair hulk headlong into hell : 

After again note, and you ſhall her ſee 

Shorn like a man; and for that ſhe will be 

Like him in all, her congies ſhe will make 

With the man's court'ſy, and her hat off rake, 
Of the French faſhion z and wear by her ſide 
Her ſharp ſlilletto in a riband ty'd ; 

Then gird herſelf cloſe to the paps ſhe ſhall, 
Shap'd breaſt and buttock, but no waiſt at all. 
But of this She-Calf now to ceaſe all ftrife, 

I'll by example limn her to the life: 

Not long ago it was my chance to meet 

With ſuch a fury, ſuch a female ſprite, 

As never man ſaw yet, except *ewere ſhe, 

And ſuch a one as I may never ſee 

Again, I pray; but where I will not name, 
For that the place might ſo partake her ſhame : 
But when I ſaw her rampant to tranſcend 

All womanhood, I thought her (ſure) ſome fiend ; 
And to myſelf my thoughts ſuggeſted thus, 
That ſhe was gotten by ſome Incubus; 

And fo remembring an old woman's tale, 

As ſhe ſate dreaming o'er a pot of ale, 
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That on a time ſhe did the devil meet, 

And knew him only by his cloven feet ; 

So did I look at her's where ſhe did go, 

To ſee if her feet were not cloven fo, 

Ten long-tongu'd tapſters in a common inn, 
When as the gueſts to flock apace begin, 
When up-ſtair one, down-ſtair another hies, 
With ſqueaking clamours and confuſed cries, 
Never did yet make ſuch a noiſe as ſhe ; 

That I dare boldly juſtify, that he 

Who but one hour her loud clack can endure, 
May undiſturbed, ſafely, and ſecure 

Sleep under any bells, and never hear 

Tho' they were rung, the clappers at his ear; 
And the long'ſt night with one ſweet ſleep beguile, 
As tho* he dreamt of muſick all the while. 
The very ſight of her, when ſhe doth roar, 

[s able to ſtrike dumb the boldeſt whore 

That ever traded: ſhe'll not ſtick to tell, 


All in her life that ever her befell; 


How ſhe hath lain with all degrees and ages, 


| Her plow-boys, ſcullions, lackies, and ſome pages ; 


And ſwear, when we have ſaid all that we can, 

That there is nothing worth a pin in man ; 

And that there's nothing doth ſo pleaſe her mind, 

As to ſee mares and horſes do their kind : 

And when ſhe's tipſy, howſoc'er 't offend, 

Then all her ſpeech to bawdry doth intend ; 

In womens ſecrets,” and ſhe'll name ye all 

Read to the midwives at the Surgeons hall. 

Were the poor coxcomb her dull huſband dead, 

He that durſt then this female Moon-calf wed, 

Should quite put down the Roman, which once leapt 

Into the burning gulf, thereby to keep 

His country from devouring with the flame : 

Thus leave we her, of all her ſex the ſhame. 
Amongſt the reſt at the World's labour, there 

Four good old women moſt eſpecial were, 

Which had been jolly wenches in their days, 

Through all the pariſh and had borne the praiſe 

For merry tales; one, mother Repcay hight, 

And mother HowLzT, ſomewhat ill of ſight, 

For ſhe had hurt her eyes with watching late ; 

Then mother BumBy, a mad jocund mate 

As ever goſſipt ; and with her there came 

Old gammer Guk rox, a right pleaſant dame 

As the beſt of them : being thus together, 

The bus' neſs done for which they had come thither, - 

Quoth jolly mother Rzpcay at the laſt, | 

« I ſee the night is quickly like to waſte ; 

© And ſince the World fo kindly now is laid, 

And the child ſafe, which made us all afraid, 


Let's have a night ont't, wenches; hang up ſorrow, 
And what ſleep wants now, take it up to-morrow, 
tir 
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« Stir up the fire, and let us have our ale, 

And o'er our cups let each one tell her tale: 

My honeſt goſſips, and to put you in, 

I'll break the ice, and thus doth mine begin. 
There was a certain propheſy of old, 

Which to an iſle had anciently been told, 

That after many years were com'n and gone, 

Which then came out, and the ſet time came on; 

Nay more, it told the very day and hour, 

Wherein ſhould fall ſo violent a ſhow'r, 

« That it new rivers in the earth ſhould wear, 

And dorps and bridges quite away ſhould bear: 

But where this ille is, that I cannot ſhow, 

Let them enquire that have deſire to know: 

« The ſtory leaves out that; let it alone, 

« And, goſſip, with my tale I will go on. 

vet what was worſe, the prophecy this ſpake, 

(As to warn men defence for it to make) 

« That upon whom one drop ſhould chance to light, 

They ſhould of reaſon be deprived quite. 

This prophecy had many an age been heard, 

But not a man did it one pin regard; 

For all to folly did themſelves diſpoſe, 

On verier calves the ſun yet never roſe) 

And of their laughter made it all the theme, 

« By terming it, the drunken wizard's dream. 

« There was one honeſt man, amongſt the reſt, 

That bare more perfect knowledge in his breaſt, 

And to himſelf his private hours had kept, 

« To talk with God, whilſt others drank or ſlept, 

Who, in his mercy to this man, reveal'd 

That which in juſtice he had long conceal'd 

From the rude herd, but let them till run on 

© The ready way to their deſtruftion. 

© This honeſt man the prophecy that noted, 

« And things therein more curiouſly had quoted, 

Found all thoſe ſigns were truly come to paſs, 

That ſhould ſoreſhow this rain, and that it was 

Nearly at hand; and from his depth of ſkill 

« lad many a time forewarn'd them of their ill, 

And preach'd to them this deluge (for their good) 

As to th' old world Nos did before the flood, 

© But loſt his labour; and ſince twas in vain 

« To talk more to thoſe idiots of the rain, 

Ne let them reſt, and ſilent ſought about 

Where he might find ſome place of ſafety out, 

< To ſhroud himſelf in; for right well he knew, 

That from this ſhow'r, which then began to brew, 

No roof of tile or thatch he could come in, 

Could ſerve him from being wet to the bare ſkin, 

At length this man bethought him of a cave 

© [n a huge rock, which likely was to fave 

Him from the ſhow'r, upon a hill ſo ſteep, 

As up the ſame a man could hardly creep; 
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* So that, except Noan's flood ſhould come again, 
* He never could be raught by any rain : 

© Thither at length, tho* with much toil he clomb, 
* LiſCning to hear what would thereof become. 

It was not long ere he percciv'd the ſkics 

« Settled to rain, and a black cloud ariſe, 

* Whole foggy groſſneſs fo oppos'd the light, 

As it would turn the noonſted into night. 

c When the wind came about with all his pow'r 
Into the tail of this approaching ſhow'r, 

* And it to lighten preſently began, 

* Quicker than thought from eaſt to weſt that ran; 
* The thunder following did fo hercely rave, 

And through the thick clouds with ſuch fury drave 
As Hell had been ſer open for the nonce, l 
* And all the devils heard to roar at once: 

And ſoon the tempeſt ſo outtagious grew, 

* That it whole hedge-rows by the roots upthrew 
So wond'rouſly prodigious was the weather, b 
As heaven and earth had meant to go together; 
And down the ſhow'r impctuouſly doth fall, 

* Like that which men the hurricano call ; 

* As the grand deluge had been come again, 

* And all the world ſhould periſh by the rain. 
And long it laſted ; all which time this man, 

* Hid in this cave, doth in his judgment ſcan 

* What of this inundation would enſue, 


For he knew well the prophecy was true: 


* And when the ſhow'r was ſomewhat overpaſt, 
And that the ſkies began to clear at laſt, 
* To the cave's mouth he ſoftly put his car, 
To liſten if he any thing could hear, 
* What harm this ſtorm had done, and what became 
Of thoſe that had been ſowſed in the ſame. 
* No ſooner he that nimble organ lent 
* To the cave's mouth, but that incontinent 
* There was a noiſe, as if the garden bears, 
And all the dogs together by the ears, 
* And thoſe of Bedlam had enlarged been, 
And to behold the baiting had come in. 
Which when he heard, he knew too well (alas!) 
* That what had been foretold, was come to paſs ; 
Within himſelf, good man, he reaſon'd thus: 
* *Tis for our ſins this plague is fall'n on us. 
Of all the reſt, thoꝰ in my wits I be, | 
* (I thank my maker) yet it grieveth me 
© To ſee my country in this piteous caſe ; 
* Woe's me that ever they ſo wanted grace 
But when as man once caſts off virtue quite, 
And doth in fin and beaſtlineſs delight, 
We ſee how ſoon Gov turns him to a for. 
* To ſhow myſelf yet a true patrior, 
I'll in amongſt them, and if fo that they 
© Be not accurſt of Gop, yet, yet I may 
s 
By 
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* By wholſome counſel (if they can but hear) 
Make chem as perfect as at firſt they were. 
And thus reſolv'd, goes this good poor man down; 


When at the entrance of the neighbouring town 


* He mects a woman with her buttocks bare, 
Got up aſtride upon a wall-ey*d mare, 

Jo run a horſe-race, and was like to ride 

* Over the good man; but he ſtept aſide: 

* And after her, another that beſtrode 

© A horſe of ſervice, with a lance ſhe rode 

* Arm'd, and behind her on a pillion fat 

« Her frantick hnſband, in a broad-brim'd hat, 
A maſk and ſafeguard ; and had in his hand 
© His mad wiſe's diſtaff for a riding-wand. 

« Scarce from theſe mad folk had he gone ſo far, 
As a ſtrong man will eas'ly pitch a bar, 
But that he found a youth in tiſſue brave, 
(A dainticr man one would not with to have) 
Was courting of a loathſome meazled ſow, 

* And, in his judgment, ſwore he mult allow 

* Her's the prime beauty that he ever faw. 

* Thus was ſhe ſu'd to (by that prating daw) 
Who on a dunghill in the loathſome gore 
lad farrowed ten pigs ſcarce an hour before. 
At which this man in melancholy deep, 

© Burit into laughter, like before to weep. 
Another fool, to fit him for the weather, 
lad arm'd his heels with cork, his head with feather, 
* And in more ſtrange and ſundry colours clad, 
Than in the rain-bow ever can be hal 

Stalk'd through the ſtreets, preparing him to fly 
© Up to the moon upon an embaſſy. 


. 


Another ſecing his drunken wife diſgorge 

« Her pamper'd ſtomach, got her to a forge, 
And in her throat the feverous heat to quench, 
With the ſmith's horn was giving her a drench. 
One his next neighbour halter*d had by force, 
So frantick, that he took him for a horſe, 
And to a pond was leading him to drink. 


lt went beyond the wit of man to think, 


* The ſundry frenzies that he there might ſee. ' 
One man would to another married be; 
And for a curate taking the town hull, 
Would have him Enit the knot. Another gull 
* Had found an ape was chained to a ſtall, 
Which he ro worſhip on his knees doth fall 
* To do the like and doth his neighbours get, 
* Who in a chair this ill-fac'd monky ſet, 

* And on their ſhoulder lifting him on high, 

© They in proceſſion bear him with a cry; 

* And him a Lord will have at leaſt, if not 

* A greater man. Another fort had got 
About a pedlar, who had lately hear'd 

* Liow wich the mad-men of this iſle it far'd ; 


— 
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Amongſt theſe Bedlams would a gainer be, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Another ſtanding by, ſwore that he had 
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* And having nothing in his pack but toys, 
* Which none except meer madmen and fond boys 
* Would ever touch, thought verily that he 


Or elſe loſe all; ſcarce had he pitch'd his pack, 


| * Fre he could ſcarcely ſay, what do ye lack? 


* But that they throng'd about him with their money, 
As thick as flies about a pot of hony. 

Some of theſe hinaticks, theſe frantick aſſes, 
Gave him ſpurrials for his farthing glaſſes: 

* There ſhould you ſee another of theſe cattle 

Give him a pound of filver for a rattle; 

And there another, that would needſly ſcorſe, 


| * A coſtly jewel for a hobby -horſe. 


For bells and babies, ſuch as children ſmall 
Are ever us'd to ſolace them withal, : 
* 'Choſe they did buy at ſuch a coſtly rate, 
That it was able to ſubvert a ſtate. | 
Which when this wiſe and ſober man beheld, 


| For very grief his eyes with tears were ſwell'd. 
Alas, that ere I ſaw this day ! (quoth he) 


* That I my native country-men ſhould ſee 

In this eſtate ! When out of very zeal 

* Both to his native earth and common-weal, 

* He thruſt amongſt them, and thus frames his ſpeech. 
Dear country-men, I humbly ye beſeech, 

” Heat me a little, and but mark me well. / 

Alas] it is not long ſince firſt ye fell 


Into this frenzy, theſe outragious fits; 
Be not, I pray you, fo out of your wits, 


But call to mind th' inevitable ill 
** Mult fall on ye, if ye continue ſtill 


Thus mad and frantick; therefore be not worſe 


Than your brute beaſts, to bring thereby a curſe 
Upon your nephews, fo to taint their blood, 


That twenty generations ſhall be woo'd ; 


” And this brave land, for wit that hath been fam'd, 
The iſle of Idiots after ſhall be nam'd : | 
„ Your brains are not ſo craz'd, but leave this riot, 
And *'tis no queſtion, but with temp'rate diet, 
And counſel of wiſe men, when they ſhall ſee 
The deſperate eſtate wherein you be, 

But with ſuch med'cines as they will apply, 


** They'll quickly cure your. grievous malady. 


* And as he would proceed with his oration, 

One of the chiefeſt of this Bedlam nation 

« Lays hold In him, and aſks who he ſhould be: 
Thou fellow, (quoth this Lord) where had we thee ? 
* Com'ſt thou to preach to us that be ſo wiſe ? 

* What! wilt thou take upon thee to adviſe 

Us, of whom all now underneath the ſky 

* May well be ſeen to leam frugality ? 

* Why ſurely, honeſt fellow, thou art mad. 


© Seen 


— 
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« Seen him in Bedlam fourteen years ago. 

O (quoth a third) this fellow do I kn] 

« This is an arrant coxcomb, a meer dizard : 

« If ye remember, this is the ſame wizard, 
Which cook upon him wiſely to fore-tell 

The ſhow'r, ſo many years before it fell; 

< Whoſe ſtrong effects being ſo ſtrange and rare, 
© Hath made us ſuch brave creatures as we are. 

« When of this nation all the frantic rout 

Fell into laughter the poor man about: 

Some made mouths at him, others, as in ſcorn, 
With their forkt fingers pointed him the horn: 
They call'd him afs and dolt, and bade him go 
Amongſt ſuch fools as he himſelf was, who 
Could not teach them. At which this honeſt man 
« Finding: that nought but hate and ſcorn he wan 

* Amongſt theſe idiots and their beaſtly kind, 
The poor ſmall remnant of his life behind, 
Determineth to ſolitude to give, 

« And a true hermit afterward to live.” 

The tale thus ended, Goſſip, by your leave, 
(Quoth mother Bumsy) 1 do well perceive 
The moral of your ſtory, which is this 
Correct me, dame, if I do judge amiſs :) 

But firſt I'll tell you, by this honeſt ale, 

© In my conceit this is a pretty tale; 

And if ſome handſome players would it take, 

< It (ſure) a pretty interlude would make 

« But to the moral : This ſame mghty ſhower 

« Is a plague ſent by ſupernatural power 

Upon the wicked. For when God intends 

* To lay a curſe on men's ungodly ends, 

Of underſtanding he doth them deprive ; 

© Which taken from them, up themſelves they give 
Jo beaſtlineſs; nor will he let them ſee 

« The miſerable eſtate wherein they be. 

The rock, to which this man for ſafety climbs, 
The contemplation is of the ſad times 

Of the declining world. His counſcls told 

© To the mad rout, to ſpoil and baſeneſs ſold, 
Shows, that from ſuch no. goodneſs can proceed 
Who counſels fools, ſhall ſeldom better ſpeed.” 

Quoth mother Repcar, © You have hit it right.“ 
Quoth ſhe, © I know it, goſlip ; and to quit 
« Your tale, another you of me ſhall have, 
Therefore a while your patience let me crave. 

Out in the North tow'rds Groenland, far away, 
© There was a witch, (as ancient ſtories, ſay) 

As in thoſe parts there many witches be; 

vet in her craft above all other ſhe 

Was the moſt expert, dwelling in an ile, 
Which was in compaſs ſcarce an Engliſh mile; 
Which by her cunning ſhe could make to float 

* Whither ſhe ft, as though it were a boat ; 
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And where again ſhe meant to have it ſtay, 
There could ſhe fix it in the deepeſt ſea. 
She could fell winds to any one that would 
Buy them for money, forcing them to hold 
What time ſhe liſted, tie them in a thread, 

© Which ever as the ſeafarer undid, 

They roſe or ſcantled, as his fails would drive, 
To the ſame port whereas he would arrive. 


She by her ſpells could make the moon to ſtay, 


And from the eaſt ſhe could keep back the day, 
* Raiſe miſts and fogs that could eclipſe the light, 
© And with the noonſted ſhe could mix the night. 
* Upon this iſle whereas ſhe had abode, 

Nature (God knows) but little coſt beſtow'd ; 
Vet in the ſame ſome baſtard creatures were, 

« Seldom yet ſeen in any place but there; 

* Half men, half goat, there was a certain kind, 
Such as we Satyrs pourtray'd out do find; 

* Another ſort of a moſt ugly ſhape, 

A bear in body, and in face an ape; 

Other, like beaſts, yet had the feet of fowls, 
That demi-urchins were, or demi-owls : 

« Beſides, there were of ſundry other ſorts, 

But we'll not ſtand too long on theſe reports. 
Of all the reſt that maſt reſembles man, 

Was an o'er-worn ill-ſavour'd Babian 5 

* Which of all other (for that only he 

Was full of tricks, as they are us'd to be) 

* Him in her craft ſo ſeriouſly ſhe taught, 


As that in little time ſhe had him brought, 


That nothing could afore this ape be ſet, 
That preſently he could not counterfeit: 

« She learnt him med' cines inſtantly to make; 
Him any thing whoſe ſhape he pleas'd to take; 
* And when this ſkill ſhe had on him beſtow'd, 
She ſent him for intelligence abroad. 

Thus fully furniſh'd, and by her ſent out, 


He went to practiſc all the world about. 


He like a gypſy oftentimes would go, 

All kind of gibb'riſh he had learnt to know, 
And with a ſtick, a ſhort ſtring, and a nooſe, 
Would ſhow the people tricks at faſt and looſe ; 
Tell folks their fortunes, for he would find out 


| © By ly enquiry as he went about, 


What chance this one he, or that ſhe had prov'd, 

* Whom they moſt hated, or whom molt they lov'd; 
* And looking in their hands, as there he knew it, 
Out of his ſkill-would counterfeit to ſhew it. 
Sometimes he for a mountebank would paſs, 
* And ſhew you in a crucible or glaſs 

* Some rare extraction, preſently and run 
Through all the cures that he therewith had done. 
An aſpick till he carry'd in a poke, 


| © Which he to bite him often mould provoke, 
1285 2 2 
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* And with an oil when it began to ſwell, 

* The deadly poiſon quickly could expell: 

* And many times a juggler he would be, 
(A craftier knave there never was than he) 
And by a miſt deceiving of the ſight, 
As knavery ever fallifies the light) 

* He by his active nimbleneſs of hand 

* Into a ſerpent would transform a wand, 

As thoſe Egyptians, which by magick thought, 
Far beyond Moss wonders to have wrought. 
There never was a ſubtilty devis'd, 

In which this villain was not exercis'd. 

No from this region where they dwelt, not far, 
© There was a wiſe and learn'd aſtronomer, 
Who ſkilful in the planetary hours, 

The working knew of the celeſtial powers, 
And by their ill, or by their good aſpect, 

Men in their actions wiſely could direct; 

And in the black and gloomy arts fo ſkill'd, 
That he even Hell in his ſubjection held; 

He could command the ſpir'ts up from below, 
And bind them ſtrongly, till they let him know 
All the dread ſecrets that belong'd them to, 
And what thoſe did, with whom they had to do. 
This wizard, in his knowledge moſt profound, 
Sitting one day the depth of things to ſound ; 
For that the world was brought to ſuch paſs, 
That it well-near in a confuſion was; 

For things ſet right, ran quickly out of frame, 
And thoſe awry to rare perfection came: 

And matters in ſuch ſort about were brought, 
That ſtates were puzzled almoſt beyond thought, 
Which made him think (as he might very well) 
There were more devils than he knew in Hell: 
And thus reſolves, that he would caſt about 

© In his beſt ſkill to find the engine out 

That wrought all this, and put himſelf therein. 
When in this bus'neſs long he had not been, 
But by the ſpirits which he had ſent abroad, 
And in this work had every way beſtow'd, 

« He came to know this foul witch, and her factor, 
The one the plotter, and the other th*aCtor 

« Of all theſe ſtirs, which many a ſtate had ſpoil'd, 
« Whereby the world fo long had been turmoil'd; 
« Wherefore he thought it much did him behove, 
Out of the way this couple to remove, 

Or (out of queſtion) half the world e're long 
Would be divided, hers and his among. 

when turning over his moſt myſtick books, 

© Into the ſecrets of his art he looks; 


And tlvearth and th'air doth with ſuch magicks fill, 


That ev'ry place was troubled by his ſkill ; 
«* Whilſt in his mind he many a thing revolves, 
Till at the laſt he with himſelf reſolves, 
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« One ſpirit of his ſhould take the witch's ſhape, 


bs Another in the perſon of the ape 
Should be join'd with him, ſo to prove by this, 


Whether their pow'r were leſs, or more than his; 
* Which he performs, and to their taſk them ſets, 

* When ſoon that ſpirit, the-witch that counterfeits, 
* Watch'd till he found her far abroad to be, 

* Into the place then of her home gets he : 

* And when the Babian came the news to bring 
What he had done abroad, and ev'ry thing 
Which he had plotted, how their bus'neſs went, 

* And in the reſt to know her dread intent, 
Where ſhe was wont to call him her dear fon, 
Her little play-feer, and her pretty bun; 

* Hug him, and ſwear he was her only joy, 

Her very Hermes, her moſt dainty boy; 

O molt ſtrange thing! ſhe chang'd her wonted chear, 
* And doth to him moſt terrible appear : | 

* And in moſt fearful ſhapes ſhe doth him threaten 
With eager looks, as him ſhe would have eaten, 
That from her preſence he was forc'd to fly, 

As from his death, or deadly enemy. 

When now the ſecond, which the ſhape doth take 
Of the Baboon, determining to make 

The like ſport with him, his beſt time doth watch, 
When he alone the curſed witch might catch, 
And when her factor fartheſt was remote, 

Then he began to change his former note, 

And where he wont to tell her pleaſing ſtories 
Full of their conqueſts, triumphs, and their glories, 
He turns his tale, and to the witch relates 5 
The ſtrange revolts of tributary ſtates, Iv 
Things gotten back, which late they had for prize, 
* With new diſcoveries of their policies ; | 
* Diſguſts and dangers that had croſt their cunning, 
Wich fad portents, their ruin ſtill forerunning : 
That thus the witch and the baboon deceiv'd 

Of all their hopes, of all their joys bereav'd, 

* As in deſpair do bid the world adieu. 
When as the ape, which weak and ſickly grew, 

On the cold earth his ſcurvy carrion lays, 

* And worn to nothing, ends his wretched days : 


| © The filthy hag, abhorring of the light, 


© Into the North paſt TavLe takes her flight, 
* And in thoſe deeps, paſt which no land is found, 


| © Her wretched ſelf ſhe miſerably drown'd.* 


The tale thus ended, mother Owt doth take 


Her turn, and thus to mother Bumsy ſpake: 


* The tale our goſſip:Rep-cay told before 

Lou fo well riddled, that there can no more 

Be ſaid of it; and therefore as your due, 

* What you have done for her, I'll do for you. 
* And thus it is : That fame notorious witch, 


* Is the ambition men have to be rich 


And 
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And great; for which all faith aſide they lay, 
And to the devil give themſelves away. 
The floating iſle, where ſhe is laid to won, 
The various courſes are through which they run 
To get their ends. And by the ape is meant 
« Thoſe damned villains, made the inſtrument 
© To their deſigns. That wond'rous man of ſkill, 
Sound counſel is; or rather, if you will, 
« The divine juſtice, which doth bring to light 
Their wicked plots, not raught by common,ſight ; 
For tho? they never have ſo cloſely wrought, 
© Yet to confuſion laſtly they are brought.” 

« Goſſip, indeed you have hit it to a hair; 
« And ſurely your morality is rare, | 
Quoth mother Bumsy. Mother OwL reply'd, 
« Come, come, I know I was not very wide : 
« Wherefore, to quit your tales, and make em three, 
My honeſt goſlips, liſten now to me. 

« There was a man not long ſince dead, but he 
Rather a devil might accounted be: 
« For Judgment, at her beſt, could hardly ſcan, 
Whether he were more devil, or more man: 
And as he was, he did himſelf apply 
JT all kind of witchcrzft and black ſorcery ; 
And for his humour naturally ſtood 
© To theft, to rapine, and to ſhedding blood, 
By thoſe damn'd hags, with whom he was in grace, 
© And us'd to meet in many a ſecret place, 
« He learnt an herb of ſuch a wond'rous pow'r, 
That were it gather'd at a certain hour, 
« (For nature for the ſame did fo provide, 
As tho! from knowledge gladly it to hide, 
For at ſunſet itſelf it did diſcloſe, 
And ſhut itſelf up as the morning roſe) 
That with thrice ſaying a ſtrange magick ſpell, 
Which, but to him, to no man they would tell, 
When as ſo cer that ſimple he would take, 
It him a war- wolf inſtantly, would make; 
« Which put in practice, he moſt certain prov'd, 
© When to a foreſt he himſelf remov'd, 
« Thro? which there lay a plain and common road, 
Which he the place choſe for his chief abode, 
And there this monſter ſat him down to thieve, 
Nothing but ſtol'n goods might this fiend* relieve. 
No ſilly woman by that way could pals, 
« But by this wolf ſhe ſurely raviſh'd was ; 
And if he found her fleſh were ſoft and good, 
What ſerv'd for luſt, muſt alſo ſerve for food. 
Into a village he ſometime would get, 
And watching there (as for the purpoſe ſet) 
« For little children when they came to play, 
The fatt'ſt he ever bore with him away: 
And as the people oft were wont to riſe, 
Following with hubbubs and confuſed cries, 


Vet was he fo well-breathed, and ſo light, 
That he would ſtill outſtrip them by his flight ; 
And making ftraight to the tall foreſt near, 
* Of the ſweet fleſh would have his junkets there. 

* And let the ſhepherds do the beſt they could, 

* Yet would he venture oft upon the fold ; 

© And taking the fatt'ſt ſheep he there could find 
* Bear him away, and leave the dogs behind. g 
Nor could men keep ſo much as pig or lamb, 
But it no ſooner could drop from the dam, 

By hook or crook but he would ſurely catch, 

* Tho” with their weapons all the town ſhould watch. 
* Amongſt the reſt there was a ſilly aſs, 

77 on the way by fortune chanc'd to paſs, 

* Yet (it was true) he in his time had been 

A very perfect man in ſhape and ſkin, 

But by a witch (envying his eſtate) 


* That had borne to him a moſt deadly hate, 
Into this ſhape he was transform'd, and ſo 
© From place to place he wander'd to and fro, 
* And oftentimes was taken for a ſtray, 
* And in the pinfold many a time he lay ; 
* Yet held he ſtill the reaſon that he had 
When he was man, altho' he thus was clad 
In a poor aſs's ſhape, wherein he goes, 
* And muſt endure what Fortune will impoſc. 
Him on his way this cruel wolf doth take, 
* His preſent prey determining to make. 
45 bray d and roar d, to make the people hear ; 
t it fell out, no creature being near, 
The lilly aſs, when he had done his beſt, 
* Muſt walk the common way amongſt the reſt ; 
* When tow'rds his den the cruel wolf him tugs, 
* And by the ears moſt terribly him lugs : 
* But as God would, he had no liſt to feed, 
* Wherefore to keep him ſtill he ſhould have need, | 
The ſilly creature uttcrly forlorn, 
He brings into a brake of briers and thorn, 
And ſo entangles by the mane and tail, 
That he might pluck and ſtruggle there, and hale, 
Till his breath left him, unleſs by great chance 
* Some one might come for his deliverance. 
At length the people grievouſly annoy d 
* By this vile wolf, ſo many that deſtroy d, 


| © Determined a hunting they would make, 
Io ſee if they by any means could take 


This rav*nous war-wolf : and with them they bring 


| © Maſtiffs and mongrels, all that in a ſtring 


Could be got out, or could but lug a hog; 
Ball, Eatall, Cutrail, Blackfoot, bitch and dog. 
* Bills, bats, and clubs the angry men do bear 
* The women, eager as their huſbands were, 
It ſhould go hard but they would ſoon diſpatch him. 
This 
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This ſubtle wolf, by paſſengers that heard 

* What forces thus againſt him were prepar'd, 

* And, by the noiſe, that they were near at hand, 
Thinking this afs did nothing underſtand, 
Goes down into a ff ting that was hard by, 

* Which the afs noted, and immediately 

He came out perfect man, his wolf 's ſhape left, 
© In which ſo long he had committed theft. 

The filly afs fo wiſtly then did view him, 

© And in his fancy ſo exactly drew him, 

That he was fure to own this thief again, 

© If he ſhould ſee him *mongſt a thouſand men. 
This wolf turn'd man, him inſtantly doth ſhroud 
In a near thicket, till the boiſt'rous crowd 

« Had ſomewhat paſt him, then he in doth fall 
Upon the rear, not any of them all 

« Makes greater ſtir, nor ſeems to them to be 
More diligent to find the wolf than he. 

« They beat each brake and tuft o'er all the ground, 
But yet the war- wolf was not to be found; 
gut a poor aſs entangled in the briers, 

In ſuch ſtrange ſort, as ev*ry one deſires 

« To ſee the manner, and each one doth gather 

« How he was faſten'd fo, how he came thither. 

« The ſilly aſs yet being ſtill in hold, 

« Makes all the means that poſſibly he could 

« To be let looſe z; he hums, he knees, and cries, 
« Shaketh his head, and turneth up his eyes 


© To move their pity z that ſome ſaid, twas ſure || « Good neighbour HowLET ; and as ye have done 


This aſs had ſenſe of what he did endure : 

And at the laſt amongſt themſelves decreed 

Jo let him looſe. The aſs no ſooner freed, 

« But out he goes the company among, 

And where he ſaw the people thick'ſt to throng, 
« There he thruſts in, and looketh round about; 

« Here he runs in, and there he ruſheth out, 
That he was likely to have thrown to ground 

« Thoſe in his way: which when the people found, 
« 'Tho' the poor aſs they ſeemed to diſdain, 

' © Follow'd him yet, to find what he ſhould mean, 
© Until by chance that he this villain met, 

When he upon him furiouſly doth ſet, 

Faſt' ning his teeth upon him with ſuch ſtrength, 
That he could not be loos'd, till at the length 

« Railing them in, the people make a ring, 

« Struck with the wonder of fo ſtrange a thing; 

« Whilſt they are cag'd, contending whether can 
Conquer, the aſs ſome cry, ſome cry the man: 

« Yet the afs dragg d him, and ſtill forward drew 

«© Tow'rds the'ftratige fpring,wh®yet they neverknew; 
© Yet to what part the ſtruggling ſeem*d to ſway, 
The people made a lane, and gave them way. 
At length che afs had rugg'd him near thereto, 

© The people wond' ring what he meant to do: 
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« He ſeem'd to ſhow them with his foot the well, 
Then with an afs-like noiſe he ſeem'd to tell 
The ſtory, now by pointing to the men, 
* Then to the thief, then to the ſpring again: 
* At length waxt angry, growing into paſſion 
* Becauſe they could not find his demonſtration, 
“ expreſs it more, he leaps into the ſpring, 
When on the ſudden (O moſt wond'rous thing l) 
* To change his ſhape he preſently began, 
And at an inſtant became perfect man, 
* Recov'ring ſpeech ; and coming forth, accus'd 
The bloody murth'rer, who had fo abus'd 
© The honeſt people, and ſuch harm had done 
Before them all and preſently begun, 
* To ſhew them in what danger he had been, 
And of this wolf the cruelty and fin, 
How he came chang'd again, as he had prov'd. 
* Whereat the people being ſtrangely mov'd, 
Some on the head, ſome on the back do clap him, 
And in their arms with ſhouts and kiſſes hap him; 
Then all at once upon the war-wolf flew, 
And up and down him on the earth they drew; 
* Then from his bones the fleſh in collops cut, 
And on their weapon's points in triumph put ; 
* Returning back with a viftorious ſong, 
* Bearing the man aloft with them along.” 

Quoth gammer GoR rox, “On my honeſt word, 
« You've told a tale doth much conceit afford, 


* Each one for other ſince our tales begun, 
And ſince our ſtand of ale fo well endures, 
As you have moraPd Bumsy's, I will yours, 
The fable of the war-wolf I apply 
To a man given to blood and cruelty, 
And upon ſpoil doth only ſer his reſt 
Which by a wolP's ſhape livelieſt is expreſt. 
„ The ſpring, by which he gets his former ſhape, | 
* Is the evaſion after every rape | 
He hath to ſtart by, And the ſilly aſs, 
Which, unregarded, every where doth paſs, _ 
* Is ſome juſt ſoul, who though the world diſdain, 
Vet he by Gop is ſtrangely made the mean 
* To bring his damned practices to light.“ 

Quoth mother HowLzT, © You have hit the white.” 
I thought as much (quoth gammer GuzTon :) then 
My turn comes next, have with you once again. 
A mighty waſte chere in a country was, 
© Yet not fo great as it was poor of graſs. 
* *T was faid of old, a faint once curſt the ſoil, 
So barren and ſo hungry, that no toil 
Could ever make it any thing to bear, 
Nor would aught proſper that was planted there. 
Upon the earth the ſpring was ſeldom ſeen, 


* *T was winter chere, when each place elſe was green; 


« When 
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| * When ſummer did her moſt abundance yield, And long tho? *twas, (good luck neꝰ er comes too late) 
That lay ſtill brown as any fallow field; * It was his chance to light upon a gate 
Upon the ſame ſome few trees ſcattering ſtood, That led into it: tho' his hap were good, 
But it was autumn ere they us'd to bud; © Yet was it made of fo ſufficient wood, 
And they were crookt and knotty, and the leaves | And every bar that did to it belong 
The niggard ſap ſo utterly deceives, Was ſo well jointed, and ſo wond”rous ſtrong, 
That ſprouting forth, they drooping hung the head, | « Beſides a great lock with a double ward, 
* And were near wither'd ere yet fully ſpread. * That he thereby of entrance was debarr'd, 
No murthful birds the boughs did ever grace, And thereby hard beſet z yet thought at length, 
Nor could be won to ſtay upon that place * *T'was done by ſleight, that was not done by ſtrength. 
Only the night-crow ſometimes you might ſee, * Faſt in the ground his two fore · feet doth get, 
* Croaking, to fit upon ſome ranpick-tree, Then his hard buttocks to the gate he ſer, 
Which was but very ſeldom too, and then * And thruſt, and ſhook, and labour'd, till at laſt, 
© It boded great mortality to men. The two great poſts, that held the ſame ſo faſt, 
As were the trees, which on that common grew, | © Began to looſen ; when again he takes 
So were the cattle, ſtarvlings; and a few * Freſh foot-hold, and afreſh he ſhakes and ſhakes, 
* Aﬀes and mules, and they were us'd to gnaw * Till the great hinges to fly off he feels, 
The very earth to fill the hungry maw ; And heard the gate fall clatt'ring at his heels; 


When they far*d beſt, they fed on fern and brack, | Then neighs and brays with ſuch an open throat, 
Their lean ſhrunk bellies cleav*d up to their back. | That all the waſte reſounded with his note. 


Of all the reſt in that great waſte that went, * The reſt, that did his language underſtand, 

Of thoſe quick carrions the moſt eminent Knew well there was ſome good to them in hand, 

* Nas a poor mule, upon that common bred, And tag and rag thro? thick and thin came running, 
* And from his foaling farther never fed ; Nor dale nor ditch, nor bank nor buſhes ſhunning ; 
The ſummer well-near ev'ry year was paſt, And ſo deſirous to ſee their good hap, 

Exe he his ragged winter coat could caſt ; * That with their thronging they ſtuck in the gap. 

* And then the jade would get him to a tree * Now they beſtir their teeth, and do devour 

* That had a rough bark, purpoſely, where he More ſweetneſs in the compaſs of one hour, 

* Rubbing his buttocks and his either ſide, Than twice ſo many could in twice the time, 

* Would get the old hair from his ſtarved hide ; For now the ſpring was in the very prime; 

And tho” he were as naked as my nail, Till prickt with plenty, eas'd of all their lacks, 
Let he would whinny then, and wag the tail. Their pamper'd bellies ſwoln above their backs, 

In this ſhort paſture one day as he ſtood They tread and waddle all the goodly graſs, 

Ready to faint amongſt the reſt f6r food, I Trat in the field there ſcarce a corner was 

© Yet the poor beaſt (according to his kind) | © Left free by them; and what they had not ſwallow'd, 
« Bearing his noſtrils up into the Wind, N There they had dung' d, & laid em down & wallow'd. 


© A ſweet freſh feeding, thought that he did vent, 4 © One with another they would he and play, 
„Nothing, as hunger, ſharpeneth ſo the ſcent 3) And in the deep fog batten all the day. 
For that not far there was a Y 


». 
- 


ground, Thus a long while this merry life they led, 
id;abound, © Till ev'n like lard their thicken'd ſides were fed. 


Which with ſweet graſs ſo greatly 

That the fat ſoil ſeem'd to be over- fraught, | © But on a time, the weather being fair, 

Nor could beſtow the burthen that it brought; . And ſeaſon fit to take the pleaſant air, 

© Beſides that bounteous nature did it ſtick To view his paſture the rich owner went, 
Wich ſundry ſorts of fragrant flow'rs ſo thick, And ſee what graſs the fruitful year had ſent; 
That when the warm and balmy ſouth-wind blew, | © Finding the feeding, for which he had toil'd 
The luſcious ſmells o'er all the region flew. . To have kept ſafe, by theſe vile cattle ſpoil'd, 


Led by his ſenſe, at length this poor jade found * He in a rage upon them ſets his cur, 
This paſture (fenc'd tho with a mighty mound, But for his bawling not a beaſt would ſtir; 


A pale and quickſet circling it about, Then whoots and ſhouts, & claps his hands; but he 
That nothing could get in, nor nothing out) | © Might as well move the dull earth, or a tree, 
And with himſelf thus wittily doth caſt : As once but ſtir them: when all would not do, 


Well, I have found good paſture yet at laſt, * Laſt with his goad amongſt them he doth go, 
1 | ſome means accompliſh'd it might be ; And ſome of them he grideth in the haunches, 
wn with the ditch immediately walks he ; * Some in the flanks, that prickt their very paunches : 
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And drive at him as faſt as they could ding, 
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* But when they felt that they began to ſmart, 
Upon a ſudden they together ſtart, 


* They flirt, they yerk, they backward fluce and fling, 

As though the devil in their heels had been, 

* Thar to eſcape the danger he was in, 

Ile back and back into a quagmire by, 

Though with much peril, forced was to fly : 

But lightly treading thereupon doth ſhift, 

Out of the bog his cumber'd feet to lift, 

When they the peril that do not fore-calt, 

In the ſtiff mud are quickly ſtabled faſt: 

* When to the town he preſently doth fly, 

* Railing the neighbours with a ſudd en cry, 

Wich cords and halters that came all at once, 

For now the jades were fitted for the nonce : 

For by that time th' had ſunk themſelves fo deep, 

© That ſcarce their heads above ground they could keep, 

When preſently they by the necks them bound, 

And ſo they led them to the common pound. 
Quoth motherRzDcae, Right well have ou 
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So you conclude: tis time we parted now 3 
But firſt of my morality allow. Js 
The common that you ſpeak of here, ſay I, 
ls nothing elſe but want and beggery ; 

In the world common, and the beaſts that go 
Upon the ſame, which oft are famiſh'd ſo, 
Are the poor bred in ſcarcity, The mule, 
The other cattel that doth ſeem to rule, 
Some crafty fellow that hath lily found 

* A way to thrive by. And the fruitful ground 


| © Is wealth, which he by ſubtilty doth win; 


In his poſſeſſion which not long hath been, 
« But he with riot and exceſs doth waſte, 
For goods ill-gotten do conſume as faſt ; 
And with the law they laſtly do-contend, 
Till at the laſt the priſon is the end. 
Quoth gammer Gux rom © Well yourſelf you quit. 
By this the dawn. uſurpt upon the night, 


| And at the windaw biddeth them good-day, 


When they departed each their ſeveral way. 


* Good gammer GuRToON; and as we begun, [done, 
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HAT time ſoft night had ſilently begun 


To ſteal by minutes, on the long-liv'd days, 


The furious dog-ſtar following the bright ſun, 

With noiſom heat infeſts his chearful rays, 

Filling the earth with many a {ad diſeaſe ; _ 
Which then inflam' d with their intemp'rate fires, 


And the rathe morning newly” but awake, 
Was with freſh beauty burniſhing; her brows, 
Herſelf beholding in the gen ul lake,  / 

To which ſhe. pays her never-cealing vows, 


With the new day, me willingly to L 


Down. to fair Taams I gently took my way, 
With whom che winds continually.do play. 


- 


Striving to fancy his chaſte breaſt to move, 


Whereas all pleaſures plentifylly ſQq n. 


When him along che wanton tide doth ſhove, ' // * 
And to keep back, they eaſily do blown, 
Or elſe foros forward, thinking him 100 flow ;/ ,- - 


Who wich his waves would check the winds imbrace, 
| 
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Still forward failing ſrom his bountecus ſource, 
Along the ſhores laſcivipuſly doth ſtrain, 
Making ſuch ſtrange meanders. in his courſc, 
As to his fountain he would back again, 


Or turn'd about to look upon his train; 


Whoſe ſundry foils with coy regard he greets, 
Till with clear Mzpway happily he mcets, 


Steering my compaſs by this wand'ring ſtream, 
Whoſe flight preach'd to me Time's ſwiſt-poſting hours, 
Delighted thus, as with ſome pretty dream, 
Where plcalure wholly had poſſeſo d my pow'rs, 
And looking/back.on L,oxpon's ſtately tow'rs , 
So Trov, thought I, her ſtately head did reaz, 
Whoſe crazed ribs the furrowing plow doth eyre. 


Weary, at lengrh a willow tree 1 found, | 
Which on the bank of this brave river ſtood, 
Whole roouwith web gras greatly did. abpuod,. 
Forc'd by the fiuxure of the ſwelling flood. 
Ordain'd (it ſeem di to ſpbrt hin nympluſm brood 
Whoſe cutied top envy'd the heav'n's great cye 
Should view the itock it was maintained by. 
B b b The 
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The lark, that holds obſervance to the ſun, 
Quaver'd her clear notes in the quiet air, 

And on the rivers murmuring baſe did run, 
Whilſt the pleas'd Heav'n her faireſt liv'ry ware, 
The place ſuch pleaſure gently did prepare; 


The flow'rs my ſmell, the flood my taſte to ſteep, 


And the much ſoftneſs lulled me aſleep. 


When in a viſion as it ſeem'd to me, 

Triumphal muſick from the flood aroſe, 

As when the Sov'reign we embarged ſee, 

And by fair Lowpon for his pleaſure rows, 

W hoſe tender welcome the glad city ſhows : 
The people ſwarming on the peſter'd ſhoars, 
And the curl'd waters over-ſpread with oars. 


A troop of nymphs came ſuddenly on land, 
In the full end of this triumphal ſound, 

And me incompals'd, taking hand in hand, 
Caſting themſelves about me in a round, 

And ſo down ſet them on che eaſy ground, 

5 Bending their clear eyes with a modeſt grace 
Upon my ſwart and melancholy face. | 


Next 'twixt two ladies came a goodly knight, 

As newly brought from ſome diſtreſsful place, 

To me who ſeemed ſome right worthy wight, 

Though his attire were miſerably baſe, 

And time had worn deep furrows in his face y 
Yet, though cold age had froſted his fair hairs, 
It rather ſeem'd with ſorrow than with years. 


The one a Lady of a princely port, 

Leading this ſad Lord ſcarcely that could ſtand ; 
The other fleering in diſdainful fort, | 
With ſcornful geſtures drew him by the hand, 


Who lame and blind, yet bound with many a band : 


When I perceived nearer as they came, 
This fool was FoxTvne, and the braver Faux. 


Fame had the right hand in a robe of gold, 
(Whoſe train old TIM obſequiouſly did bear ) 
Whereon in rich embroid'ry was enroll'd 
The names of all that Worthies ever were, 
Which all might read depainted lively there, 
Set down in lofty well-compoſed verſe, 
Fitt'ſt che great deeds of Heroes to rehearſe. 


On her fair breaſt ſhe two broad tablets wore, 
Of cryſtal one, the other ebon ; 
On which ingraven were all names "0 
In the clear tomb of living Memory, 
Or the black book of endleſ Obloquy: 
The firſt with Poets and with Conqu' rors pil'd, 
That with baſe Worldlings ev'ry where efil'd. 
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And in her words appeared (as a wonder ) 
Her preſent force and after-during might, 
Which ſoftly ſpoke, far off were heard to thunder 
Abour the world, that quickly took their flight, 
And brought the moſt obſcureſt things to light ; 
That ſtill the farther off, the greater ſtill 
Did make our good, or manifeſt our ill. 


Fon rvxx, as blind as he whom ſhe did lead, 

Changing her feature often in an hour, 

Fantaſtically carrying her head, 

Soon would ſhe ſmile, and ſuddenly would lour, 

And with one breath her words were ſweet and ſow: - 
Upon ſtark fools ſne amorouſly would glance, 
And upon wiſe men coyly look aſcance. 


About her neck, in manner of a chain, 

Torn diadems and broken ſcepters hung; 

If any on her ſtedfaſtly did lean, 

Them to the ground deſpightfully ſhe flung : 
And in this poſture as ſhe paſt along, 

| She bags of gold out of her boſom drew, 
Which ſhe to ſots and arrant idiots threw. 


A duſky vail did hide her ſightleſs eyes, 
Like clouds that cover our uncertain lives, 
Whereon were pourtray'd direful tragedies, 
Fools wearing crowns, and wiſe men clogg'd in gyves; 
How all things ſhe prepoſterouſly contrives, 
 } Which, as a map, her regency diſcovers 
In camps, in courts, and in the way of lovers. 


An eaſy bank near to this place there was, 
A feat fair For A us'd to fit upon, 
Curling her clear locks in this liquid glaſs, 
Putting her rich gems and attirings on, 


| Fitter than this about us there was none : 


Where they ſet down that poor diſtreſſed may, 
When to the purpoſe Fox Tunz thus began. 


* Behold the Duke of Nox Manvy, quoth ſhe, 


| © The heir of WiLLtam conqueror of this iſle, / 


+ Appealing to be juſtify'd by thee, 

* (Whoſe tragedy this poet muſt compile) 

He whom I have ever eſteemed vile, 
Marking his birth with an unlucky brand; 

And yet for him thou com'ſt ptepar'd to ftand. 


* What art thou, but a tumour of the mind. 

A bubble, blown up by deceitful breath? 
8 Which never yet exactiy wert defin'd,' 6 te r9rt 
In whom no wiſe-man'&er/repoſed faith,” - 


Speaking of few well until after death, 0 


oy . 
* Unknown'to herne, not much cſteetn'd on earch. 
« Firſt 
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© Firſt, by Opinion had ſt thou thy creation, 

On whom thou ſtill doſt ſervilely attend, 

And like whom, long thou keep'ſt not any faſhion; 

gut with the world uncertainly do'ſt wend, 

© Which as a poſt thee up and down doth ſend : 
Without profane tongues thou canſt never riſe, 
Nor be upholden, be it not with lies. 


In ev'ry corner prying like a thief, 
And through each cranny like the wind do'ſt creep, 
Apt to report, as eaſy of belief: 
What's he, whoſe counſel thou doſt ever keep? 
© Yet into cloſets ſaucily dar ſt peep, 
« Telling for truth what thou canſt but ſuppoſe, 
« Divulging that which thou ſhould*ſt not diſcloſe. 


With extreme toil and labour thou art ſought, 

Death is the way which leadeth to thy cell, 

Only with blood thy favour muſt be bought, 

© And who will have thee, fetcheth thee from Hell, 

Where thou impal'd with fire and ſword do'ſt dwell* 
And when thou art in all this peril found, 
What art thou? only but a tinkling ſound. 


© Such as the world doth hold to be but baſe, 
Of human creatures and the moſt doth ſcorn, 
That amongſt men fit in the ſervil'ſt place, 
© Theſe for the moſt part thou do'ſt molt ſuborn, 
© Thoſe follow Fame, whoſe weeds are nearly worn; 
Vet thoſe poor wretches cannot come to thee, 
« Unleſs prefer d and dignify'd by me. 


© Thy trumpet ſuch ſuppoſed to advance, 
Is but as thoſe fantaſtically deem, 


© Whom folly, youth, or frenzy doth intrance, 
Nor doth it ſound, but only fo doth ſeem, 
* (Which the wiſe ſort a dotage but eſteem) 


Only thereby the humorous abuſing, 
« Fondly their error and thy fault excuſing. 


Except in peril thou do'ſt not appear y 
Let ſcarcely then, but with intreats and wooing, 
Flying far off when. as thou ſhould*ſt be near, 
At hand diminiſh'd, and augmented going, 
Upon ſlight toys the greateſt coſt beſtowing, - 
Oft promiſing men's loſſes to repair, 
© Yet the performance but a little air. 


On balcful herſes (as the fitteſt grounds) 
* Written with blood thy ſad; memorials lye, 
< Whoſe letters are immedicable wounds, 
Only fit objects for the weeping/eyes -- 
Thou from the duſt men's worths do'ſt-only try, 
And what before thou falſely didſt deprave, 
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The world itſelf is witneſs of my pow'r, 
* O'er whom I reign with the eternal Faq, 
Wich whom J fit in council every hour, 
On th' alterations of all times and ſtates, 
* Setting them down their changes and their dates, 
In fore-appointing ev' ry thing to come, 
* Until the great and univerſal doom. 


The ſtars to me an everlaſting book, 
In that eternal regiſter, the ſky, 
* Whoſe mighty volumes I oft over-look, 
Still turning o'er the leaves of Deſtiny, 
* Which man I too inviolate deny, 
And his frail will thereby I ſee controul'd, 
Buy ſuch ſtrong clauſes as are there inroll'd, 


* Predeſtination giving me a being, 
* Whoſe depth man's wiſdom never yet could ſound, 
Into whole ſecrets only I have ſeeing, 
* Wherein wiſe reaſon doth herſelf confound, 
* Searching where doubts do more thereby abound : 
* For lacred texts unlock the way to me, 
To lighten thoſe that will my glory ſee. 


* Thoſe names th” old poets to their gods did give, 
Were only figures to expreſs my might, 
To ſhew the virtues that in Fox runs live, 
And my much pow'r in this all- moving wight, 
* Who all their altars to my godhead dight; 

* Which alterations upon earth do bring, 

And give them matter ſtill whereon to ſing, 


* What though uncertain, / varying in my courſe, 

* I make my changes aim one certain end, 

* Croſſing man's forecaſt, to make known my force, 
Still foe to none, to none a perfect friend? 

To him leaſt hoping, ſooneſt I do ſend, 
That all ſhould find, I worthily beſtow, 
And *tis a reaſon, that I think it ſo. 


Forth off my lap I pour abundant bliſs, 
| © All good proceeds from my all- giving hand, 
| © By me, man happy, or unhappy - is, 


| © For whom I ſtick, or whom 1 do withſtand, 
And it is I am friendſhip's only band ; 


And upon me all greedily take hold, | 
* Which being broke, all worldly love grows cold.” 


I Pauſing ſhe frown'd, when ſuddenly withal It 
IA fearful noiſe ariſeth from the flood, * 
| As when a tempeſt furiouſly doth fall 

Within the thick waſte. of ſome ancient wood; 


That in,amazement ev'ry mortal ſtood, _ | 
As though her. words ſuch pow'rfulneſs did bear, 
That each thing ſeem'd her menaces to fear. "a 

n 
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When Famsz yet ſmiling, mildly thus replies: 

* Alas, (quoth ſhe) what labour thou haſt loſt ! 

What wond'rous miſts thou caſts before our eyes 
© Yet will the gain not countervail the coſt. 


What would'ſt thou ſay, if thou hadſt cauſe to boaſt, 


Which ſetrſt thy ſtate out in ſuch wond”rous fort, 
* Which, bur thy ſelf, none ever could report ? 


* For what is Fortune only, but Event, 
« Breeding in ſome a tranſitory terror? 
* A what men will, that falls by accident, 
And only named to excuſe their error. 
* What elſe is Fortune? or who doth prefer her ? 
Or who to her fo fooliſh is to lean, 
* Which weak tradition only doth maintain? 


A toy, whereon the doating world doth dream, 
* Firſt ſoothed by uncertain Obſervatiori, 
Of men's attempts that being the extreme, 
Faſt'neth thereby on weak Imagination; 
© Yet notwithſtanding all this uſurpation, 

* Muſt to thy ſelf be incidently loathing, 


* Moſt when thou would'ſt be, that art rightly no | 


* And with the world infinuating thus, 

* And under fo allowable pretence, 

« Cloſely incroacheſt on man's genius, 

In good and evil taking reſidence ; 

* And having got this ſmall preheminence, 
When to thy ſelf a being thou would'ſt frame, 
Art in concluſion only but a name. 


© Thoſe ignorant, which made a god of Nature, 
And nature's God divinely never knew, 
Were thoſe to Fortune that firſt built a ſtature, 
From whom thy worſhip ignorantly grew, 
* Which being adored fooliſhly by few, 
* Grounded thy looſer and uncertain laws 
Upon fo weak and indigent a cauſe. 


« Firſt Sloth did hatch thee in her ſleepy cell, 
* And thee with Eaſe diſhonourably fed, 
« Deliv*ring thee with Cowardice to dwell, 
Which with baſe thoughts continually thee bred; 
By Superſtition idly being led, | 
It an impoſture after did thee make, 
< Whom for a goddeſs fools do only take. 


Nor never doſt thou any thing forecaſt, Wal 
But as thou art improvident} ſo light; | 
And this moſt wicked property thou haſt, ” 
That againſt Virtue thou bendꝰſt all thy might, 
* With whom thou wageſt a continual fight; 1 
The yielding ſpirit in fetters thou doſt bind, 
© But art a mere ſlave to the obiſtumt mind. 


Such is thy froward and malignant kind, þ 
That what thou do'ſt, thou till do'ſt in deſpight, 
And art enamour'd of the barbarous hind, 
© Whom thou doſt make thy only favourite : 
None but the baſe in haſeneſs do delight; 
For wert thou heavenly, thou in love would'ſt be 
* With that which neareft doth reſemble thee. 


b Bus 1 alone the belek aries, 
„ Whok: ſraticus Ringdow frercherk far and wide, 
Through ev'ry coaſt upon the lightning driven, 
As on the ſun-beams gloriouſly I ride, 
By them I mount, and down by them I ſlide, 
© I regiſter the world's long-during hours, 
And know the high will of th' immortal pow'rs. 


© Men to the ſtars me guiding them do climb, 
„That all dimenſions perfectly expreſs, == 
©] am alone the vanquiſher of time, 


© Bearing thoſe ſweets which cure death's bitterneſs : 


I all good labours plentifully bleſs, 


« Yea, all abſtruſe profundities impart, 
© Leading men through the tedious ways of art. 


My palace placed betwixt earth and ſkies, 
Which many a tower ambitiouſty up bears, 
« Whereof the windows are all glaz'd with eyes, 
© The walls as neatly builded are of ears, 
Where eviry-thing in heaven and earth appears ; 
* Nothing ſo foftly whiſper'd in the round, 
But through my palace preſently doth ſound. 


And under. foot floor'd all about with drums, 
The rafters trumpets admirably clear, 
Sounding aloud each name that thither comes, 
The crannies tongues, and talking ev'ry where, 
* And all things paſt in memory do bear; 
The doors unlock with ev' ry little breath, 
* Nay, open wide with each word which man faith, 


And hung about with arms and conquer'd ſpoils z -. 


wn * The: poſts whereon-the goodly: roof doth fiend, | 
| . 


* Thy atchievements great of many a warlike hand, 


| © As well in chriſtned, as in heathen lands. 


Done by. thoſe Nobles that are moſt renown'd, 
That there by me immortally are crown d. 


Here, in the body's likeneſs whilſt it Ives, 
Appear the thoughts proceeding from the mind, 

To which the place a glorious habit gives, - | 

When once to me they freely are reſign'd, | 1 / 

To be preſerv'd here: and are ſo rein d/ 

That when che corps by death doch luſtiy periſh, 

« Then'doth dds place the trihd's true image cheriſh, 
My 
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© My beauty never fades, but ſtill new-born, 
As years increaſe, ſo ever waxing young, 
My ſtrength is not diminiſhed, nor worn, 
Time weak' ning all things, only makes me ſtrong, 
Nor am I ſubject to baſe worldly wrong: 
The power of Kings I utterly defy, 
Nor am I aw'd by all their tyranny: 


The brow of Heav'n my monuments contain, 
(And is the mighty regiſter of Faux) 
© Which there in fiery characters remain, 
The gorgeous cieling of th immortal frame, 
The conſtellations publiſhing my name, 
Where my memorials evermore abide, 
So by th' old Poets was I glorify'd.“ 


Famt having ended, FoxTuxs ſoon began 
Further to urge what ſhe before had ſaid; 
When lo (quoth ſhe) Duke Ron zx is the man, 
Which, as my priſoner, I in bonds do lead, 
For whom thou com'ſt againſt me here to pena; 
Who alone deprived of his crown; 
« Who can raiſe him, that Fox rux E will have down? 


ö 


4 N 
A fitter inſtance (Fame replying) none '1 
„Than. is Duke Ropxxt; Fox Tuxr, do thy worſt, 
Greater on man thy might was never ſhown, 
Poing to him all that thou could'ſt or durſt: 
© And fince thy turn allotted is the firft, 
Proceed; ſee which the Norman Dake ſhall have, 


After ſo long being laid up in his grave.” 


Quoth Fox rung, Then I found th' unſtedfaſt ſtar, 

« Whoſe luckleſs working limited his fate, ö 

That mark' d his fad nativity with war, | 

And brothers moſt unnatural debate, | 
As to be puniſh'd by his parents hate: 

For that the Kingdom, which the conqu”ror won, 

« Should be the wrack of him, his firſt- born ſon. | 

; 


By that which nature did on him beſtow, 
In him her beſt that ſtrained her to try, 
« Thereby himſelf I made him overthrow, 2 
© In human birth ſo powerful am I 
Marking his breaſt too openly to lye, 22 
5 From both his brothers different too far, 
Too mild for peace, too merciful for war. 


q 


1 
4 
* 
* 


* 


And et che courage x that he did inherit, r 
And from the atneſs of his Blood did take, 1 
Though ſhrowded eo otra 455 
« When once his wrongs cathe roughly to awake, | 
„Forth with fo range and violent fury brake, = 


„As made dhe worlt appardfrly to ſee 6 
All human a&tions inanagett by me. | 


|* That till revenge was wholly him bereft, 


* (In ev'ry thing oppoſed by my pow'r) 

* For him to lean to, nothing being left, 

And danger him moſt threat'ned to devour, 

* To the laſt period of the utmoſt hour, 
ont by van hopes that he might get my love, 
| © There was no peril but I made him prove. 


* For whilſt his father with the Norman ſword, 
„His proſp'rous entrance upon England made, 
* I laid the project, that this youthful Lord 
In the mean time did Normandy invade, * 
* Upon his fire and made him draw his blade; 


* The mean whereby he thought he could notmils, 
That which he elſe 0 make his. 


* That Ronan daily in diſgrace might run 
With the great Conqu'ror, as he ſtill did grow 
* Nearer his death; who vexed by his fon, 

* (His pride which but too openly did ſhow) 


- His ſtate deviſed wiſely to beſtow 


Upon his ſecond, that his days to cloſe, 
* Himſelf he might more quietly repoſe, 


* And then, leſt time might chance to cool his blood, 

That luckleſ war by ling'ring I ſupply'd, 

That while Duke Ronzu r juſtly cenſur'd ſtood, 

For diſobedience and unnzt'ral pride, 

In heat of this the Conq'ror WU AM dy'd, 
Setting young Ruxvs upon England's throne, 
Leaving his eldeſt ſtruggling for his own. 


| © Which in ſhort time ſo many miſchiefs bred, 


(As ſundry plagues on WII LTIAu“s offfpring ſent ) 
Which ſoon roſe to ſo violent a head, 


That policy them no way could prevent, 
When to deſtruction all things headlong went 
And in the end, as conſummating all, 
* Duke Roxx er's irrecoverable fall. 


* Whom then T did auſpiciouſſy perſuade, 
Once more with war to fright the Engliſh fields, 
His brother (then King WII LIAN) to invade, 
To make lim know the diff *Ferice of their ſhields ; 
Where though his arms he neer ſo wiſely wields, 
* And'though by him the Kingdom were not taken, 
His ſceptet ould be violently ſhaken; 


« Theſe ſundry tbils, in both of Which was ſown © 
ee . 8 
Seed, wien es boch might proſp'rouſly have grown, 
Had they maln d in Waage facred nt 
In oppoſition hen they came to ſtund, 
Far wider wounds to either of them lent, 
Than all the pow 'r that Eurbpe could have ſent. 
Cee Thus 
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Thus did 1 win King WII II An in his life, 

His conquer'd realm on Ruxvs to beſtow ; 
What he had got by ſtrength, to leave in ſtrife, 
* Thoſe to moleſt that from his ſtock ſhould grow: 
Which by my cunning I contrived fo, 

To plague his iſſue with a general ill, 


« Yet the extreme to fall on Ronzxr ſtill, 


That Prelate Opo (that with WiLL1am held) 
To Biſhop LANTAANK for his deadly ſpight, 
That WII LIAM lov'd, againſt the King rebell'd, 
With all his power abetting RoBzxT's right, 
Aided by MonxTain's and MonTcom'ry's might, 
Upon this land to bring a ſecond war, 
Of her late conqueſt whilſt ſhe bear the ſcar. 


And when he was in ſo direct a way, + 

Great friends at hand his enterprize to back, 

« Ready before him when his entrance lay, 

Nor could he think of aught that he did lack, 

« Yet won I him his enterprize to ſlack, / 
« Stopping the courſe which rightly he had run, 
All to undo that he before had done. 


Thus did I firſt provoke him to that rage, 
Which had fo far prevail'd upon his blood, 
And at my pleaſure did the ſame aſſwage, 
When this brave heat in ſtead might him have ſtood, 
So to my humour alter'd I his mood, 

By taking arms, his coſt and coin to loſe, 

And leaving them to animate his foes. 


mm. 


That by concluding this untimely peace, 
© I might thereby a ling*ring war begin, 
That whilſt theſe tumults for a while did ceaſe, 
© WiLL1aM on Rona might advantage win: 
Thus let I treaſon ſecretly in, 

Giving deceitful policy the key, 

© Into the cloſet where his counſels lay. 
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© Thus by thee, Faux, did I his humour feed, 
© The only way to draw this Duke abroad, | 
© That whilſt at home his preſence moſt ſhould need, 
* In foreign parts to faſten his abode, 
Him in this manner wiſely I beſtow'd ; 

* That WiLLiam dying, RonerT being gone, 
* Hexxy might ſeat him on the Engliſh throne. 


His ear ſo ſeas'ning with the ſound of arms, 

As in aught elſe no muſick it could find, 

Neither had any feeling of his harms, 

On Paleſtine ſo placed he his mind, 

* (Clearly that ſhew'd the greatneſs of his kind) 
And him fo high and with ſuch force did bear, 
As when he had moſt cauſe, he leaſt did fear. 


* Thus was he thrown into his endleſs thrall, 
* Which though the mean deviſed was by me, 
* And ev'ry thing was fitted to his fall, 
Which none could hinder, tho* the moſt foreſee, 
© Yet here I made an inſtrument of thee : 
For where deſtruction I do once pretend, 
All that man doth, ſtill forteth to that end. 


He gone, and Rurus being robb'd of breath, 
And Henzxy BeaucLzkk coveting to reign, 
« Offer'd fo fairly by King WitLiam's death, 
* Whilſt RosxzT doth in Paleſtine remain, 
* Whereby a Kingdom he might eas'ly gain; 
. * What by his pow'r and ſcience to perſuade, 
* Himſelf a monarch abſolutely made. 


* Whilſt this great Duke embraced was by thee, 
Which thou as thine do'ſt abſolutely claim, 


| © But finds mere ſhadows, only miſſing me, 
And idle caſtles in the air doth frame; 


Lo, ſuch a mighty Monarcheſs is Faux, 
That what ſhe gives, ſo eaſy is to bear, 
As none therefore needs violence to fear. 


| 

Thus, in the habit of a faithful friend, | 

« ] drew into him a moſt dang'rous foe, 

« His wit that uſed to no other end, 

© But to cloath treaſon in a virtuous ſhow, 

Which he for current ſo contriv'd to go, 
As he in ſecret hurt Duke Ropzar more 
© By this ſoſt peace, than in the war before. 


* 


And to thee, Faun, I then my pow'r addreſs'd, , 
« Nay, thee mine only inſtrument I made, 
That whilſt theſe brothers at this point did reſt, 
* RoBxRT to war I won thee to perſwade, * 
* With thoſe that went the Soldan to invade, [bands, 
Wich great Duke Gobrxxx's ꝓreſſing forth his 


\ # 


- 


a 


1 * Till Ronzxr ſafely from the holy wars 

| © Returning, honour'd by the Pagans flight, 
| © From foreign battles into civil jar, 

| * From getting others, for his own to fight, 


* Inforc'd ta uſe the utmoſt of his might, 
* With that brave ſword, in Pagan blood imbru'd, 
To fave himſelf, by his own friends purſu'd. 


* When wanting ſums, the ſinews of a force, 
(Which his high ſpirit too quickly came to find, 
Ere h could put himſelf into his courſe) 
« Moſt ſtrangely ſeem'd to mollify his mind; 
And on the ſudden Hzenzy ſeeming kind, 

_ © Offer'd his love at any rate to buy, 


From his proud pow'r to free the Holy Lands. 


So that faſt to him he the Duke might tie. 
| : Thus 


* 


% 
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Thus of Duke Ropert wiſcly did he win, 


| © Not then fo well eſtabliſn'd as he would, 


Till he by craft had cloſely cropen in, 

« Setting himſelf ſubſtantially to hold, 

Off 'ring him great ſums of bewitching gold, 
As yearly tribute from this realm to riſe, 
Quite to blot out all former injuries. 


« Which to the poor Duke yielding much relief, 

* Hengy to paſs his purpoſes ſo brought, 

* Whilſt Ropxzxr yet ſuſpected not that thief, 

© Which under-hand ſo cunningly him caught: 

Of whom, the leaſt when Princely Roxx thought, 
* Ev'n in a moment did annoy him more, 
Than all thoſe ills that happ'd to him before. 


Which to this Lord (believing well) unknown, 
And he not finding cas'ly could not fly, 
For it a bait into his way was thrown, 
© Which to avoid, Duke Ropxxr look'd too high: 
Into good minds craft can eas'lieſt pry :) 

« For in his pliant nature, as a mold, 

© Well could 1 caſt what form ſoc'er I would. 


For by this tribute cutting off the claim, 
* Which he, the elder, to his England made; 
His former hopes he forcibly did maim, 
Which for a while by Henzy being paid, 
But after by him fraudulently ſtay'd, 
As from a fountain, plenteouſly did ſpring 
* Th' efficient cauſe of RoserT's ruining. +» 


« Whenas his friends, ſo well to him that meant, 
To take his part and did their force prepare, 
Finding him thus their purpoſe to prevent, 
And how thereby *twas like with him to fare 
Upon King HEXRV planted all their care, 


Giving their pow*rs, their peace with him to make, 


* Gather'd at firſt the Norman part to take. 


And I, that friendly evermore had been 
To the ſtout Normans, which by me had won, 
To prove my ſelf the Earth's imperious Queen, 
* And ſhew the world by me what,can be done, 
To ſpight this RonerT, WIILIAu Cong'ror's ſon, | 
With England againſt Normandy do ſtand, 
* Conquer'd but lately by the Norman hand. 


© Their iſſue, which were conqu”rors of this iſle, 

At Haſtings which the Engliſhmen did tame, 

Here natives, graced with the Engliſh ſtile, 

To their firſt country carry back their claim, 

« Conqueſt returning whence it lately came; 
That once as England felt Nueſtria's ſtroke, 
To make Nueſtria to bear England's yoke. 


> 23 ey” — * 
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1 © Thoſe angry brothers in the field of arms, 
| © Than whom there were not two more deadly foes, 
Each ſecking other in the hott'ſt alarms, | 
* And at their meeting changing deadly blows, 
© Quickly that meant to win, or ſoon to loſe : 
* RonerT would fain releaſe himſelf of thrall ; 


| * Hen&y again doth hotly put for all. 


* On him, which late in Paleſtine I ſmil'd, 
* Return'd, at fatal Tenacbray I frown, 
And from his Dukedom him that day exil'd, 
Which had he won it, might have worn a crown: 
And to be ſure him in miſhap to drown, 

* Laſtly himſelf he in the fight did loſe, 

Taken a priſoner by his trait'rous foes. 


Which bound to England baſely did him bring, 
Baſelier abus'd and mockt at of his own, 
* A Captive where he ſhould have been a King ; 
Such was the lot by me upon him thrown : 
There to lament his miſery alone, 

Preſcrib'd to one poor ſolitary place, 

Who ſhould have progreſs'd all a Kingdom's ſpace, 


* Could human knowledge comprehend my hate, 
Or reaſon ſound the depth of things divine, 

© The world amazed at Duke Ronzar's ſtate, 

* Might think no pow'r to be compar'd to mine, 
| © And wiſh the gods would all to me reſign: 

© In this man's fall apparently might ſee, 

* Above the ſtars what might there reſts in me. 


That blade on him in battle which had pow'r, 
Was too much blunted to abridge his days; 
* Time, that fo faſt from all away doth ſcour, 
* Defers his end with dilatory ſtays, 
* Whilſt he his brother's tyranny obeys, 
That he in life a thouſand deaths might dis. 
Where I will plague, ſo tyrannous am I. 


The while in Cardiff he a captive lies, 

* Whoſe windows were but niggards of their light, 
I wrought, this Henzy's rage not to ſuffice, 
But that he robb'd Duke Roper of his light, 

{| © To turn this little piece of day to night; 

As though that ſenſe, whoſe want ſhould be the laſt 
* To all things living, he the firſt ſhould taſte. 


That Ronzer ſo unfortunately blind, 


No outward object might diſperſe his care, 
The better to illunfinate his mind, 


Io ſee his forrows throughly what they were, 


To do ſo much to this great Prince I dare, 
| © By taking from him that which ſerv'd him beſt, 
| Io his affliction to turn all the reſt. 5 


And 


( 
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„ Thither, did I all happy ſpiries exborr, 


And when he was bereaved: of his eaſe, 2 


Upon his breaſt ſo'ftrengly-that-did-ſeize; ' + _ 


And his ſad heart fo violently ftungs 1 
et made I nature in that Prince ſo ſtrong, 


* That grief, which many dotli of life deprive, 
* Seem'd to ꝓteſerve and keep him ſtill alive. 


* Him I forbade ch foe ſhould kill,, 
Nor by his ond ſuffer'd him to die, 
„That hfe to Rohr ſhould be loathſumme ſtill, 
© And that death from him evermore ſhould ſſie, 
Making them both to him an enemy: 
« Willing to die, by life him doubly killing: 
« Urged to live, twice dying, he vowilling,”” | 


So many years as he had worn a erown, 

So many years as he had hop'd to riſe, 

© So many years. upon him did I frown, _ 

So many years he liv'd without his eyes, 

© So many years in dying, ere he dies; 
So many years ſhut up in priſon ſtrong, 


* Tho' ſorrow make the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. 


Thus ſway I in the courſe of earthly things, 
To make time work him everlaſting ſpite, 
* To ſhew how I can tyrannize on Kings, 
And in the fall of great ones do delight, 
In finite things my working inſinite: 
* All worldly changes at my will diſpoſed, 
For that in me all wonder is incloſed.” 


At FoxTuxE's ſpeech amazed whilſt they ſtand, 
And Fams herſelf much wonder' d at his woe, 


"4 


When from Duke Rozszxr, Fox rox took her hand, 


Whoſe miſery ſhe thus had-let them know : 

When now to anſwer her deſpightſul foe, 
Fau from deep ſilence ſeeming to awake, 
For her dear client modeſtly thus ſpalte. 


What time I held my reſidence in Rome, 
Striving my ſelf o'er Europe to advance, 

* To win her Princes to regain the tomb, 

* Awaking England, Germany, and France; 


All which were woc d, and bravely won by me, 


From the proud Pagans, Paleſtine to free. 
Przx, that holy hermit putting on,. 


Tall Chriſtian Princes to pneach out the los, 
And ſtirring brave Duke Gortazy co be gone, 


And whilſt in ſo fair forwardnef it was, 

And every eur dttentive ſem M d nd, 
* To hear what po] r brave Beuovyn ſhould 

* command: 


* * 
„ - aAþwwn ; - 


. Of England, and much hinder'd his intent 
Let his brave purpoſe it could not prevent, 


| 


| © As to that bus'neſy luckily to bring, 


* Allured by the confident report, | 
© That from ſo great an enterprize did ſpring, 
T' adventure in ſo popular a thing, 
And deemed no man worthy to be mine, 
That was found backward in this great deſign. 


What time this Duke, great WIII IAN conq'ror's ſon, 
That in his native Normandy did reſt : 
For of what elſe his valiant father won, 
His brother WitLiam Rurus was poſſeſt, 
Which, whilſt he ſtriveth from his hands to wreſt; 
This brave attempt brake like a deluge forth, 
By my ſhrill trumpet ſounded through the North. 


Which having got free entrance to his ear, 
© Such entertainment happen'd there to find, 
As ſuffer'd no perſuaſion to be there, 
From that high purpoſe to divert his mind: 
For being moſt religiouſly inclin'd, 

* Woo'd with this offer, wiſely did prepare 
+ + Himſelf to furniſſi for this great affair. 


That kingdom he doth careleſly neglect, 
Which WiLLiam Ruyvs wrongfully did keep, 
And only that doth conſtantly reſpect, 
Where he once in his ſepulchre did ſleep, 


* At whoſe dear death the very rocks did weep : 
His crown of gold this Chriſtian Prznce doth ſcorn, 
So much he lov'd him that was crown'd with thorn. 


And though his wants him grievouſly oppreſs'd, 
Of thoſe great ſums which lately he had ſpent 
© In levying pow'r, which him ſhould have poſſeſs'd 


Although a while it ſeem'd delay to make 
Of that, which he reſoly'd to undertake. 


* Wherefore this noble and clear-ſpirited Lord, 
© Whilſt the great bus*neſs ſtandeth at this ſtay ; 
And ſince his ſtate no better could afford, 


In gage to WIIAM Normandy doth lay, 


Providing firſt his ſoldiers how to pay: 
And of the two, yet rather choſe to leave 
« His crown, than he that army would deceive. 


To his victorious enſign came from far 
© Th'iniſled Redſhanks, touch'd with no remorſe ; 
The nimble Triſh, that with darts do war; 

The Scot, that is {6 cunning on his horſe';z 
The Engliſh archer, of a lion's foreey' 
The valiant Norman, not the leaſt among; 
Ihe Camber-Briton, hardy, big, and ſtrong. 


| Which, 


Which long inclos'd within theſe colder climes, 
«He w diol hey WEB, 


And taught them how they ſhould redeem the times, 
I © Above the uſual compaſs of his kind,. 
And from all droſs fo clearly him refin'd, 


« Whence their eternal memory might ſpring, _ 
To fee the place whereas their Heav'nly King 
* Their dear redemption happily began; 

Ner- chat was both God and Man. 


« Ye iſlanders, bound in the ocean's chain 
« Lock'd up like pris'ners from the chearful day, 
« Your brave commander brought ye to the main, 
Which to my court ſhow'd ye the open way, 
And his victorious hand became the key 

To let ye in to my rich treaſure, where | 
None ever r come, but choſe chat I hold dear. 


And did thereto fo zealouſly proceed, 
That thoſe fair locks, whoſe curls did him adorn, 
Till he had ſeen the holy city freed, | 
He deeply vow'd he never would have ſhorn; 
Which, for they fo religiouſly were worn, 
- © In every eye did beautify him more, 

« Than did the crown of Normandy before. . 


No does his hand could, cauſe him to with-hold. 

As I the ſequel briefly ſhall relate, 

« Yet bare himſelf right wiſcly as he could, 

And beſt became his dignity and ſtate ; 

Teaching how his themſelves ſhould moderate, 
Not following life, ſo with his chance content, 
Nor flying death, fo truly valiant, 


So did he all his faculties beſtow, 
That every thing exactly might be done, 
That true foreſight before the act might go, 
Others groſs errors happily to ſhun, 
« Wiſely to finiſh well what was begun, 
Juſtly directed in the courſe of things, 5 
By the ſtrait rule which ſound experience brings. 


* Idle regards of greatneſs he did ſcorn, 

« Careleſs of pomp, magnificent to be, 

© That man reputing to be nobleſt born, 

Which was the moſt magnanimous and free, 

In honour ſo impartial was he, 
Eſteeming titles meritleſs and nought, 


* Unleſs with danger abſolutely bought. 


Giving the ſoldier comfortable words, 

And oft imbalm'd his well-received wound, 
And in his need him maintenance affords, 

To brave attempts encouraging the ſound, 

Never diſmay'd in any danger found : _ 
| © His tent a ſeat of juſtice to the griev'd ; 


And *rwas a court, when, want ſhould be relicy'd. 


. * o 
_ 


* 


| 


— — 
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| © So perfectly celeſtial was that fire, 
* Beſtow'd in the compoſure of his mind, 
To that high pitch as raiſed his deſire 


',< AW F 


As did him wholly conſecrate to glory,  _ T" 
And made him a fit ſubject for a ſtory, AT © 


| Who on ambaſſage to the Emperor ſent, 


* Paſſing along through Macedon and Thrace, 


| © Ne'er came in bed, nor ſlept out of his tent, 


Till he review'd Duke Gopraxv's rey'rend face; 


| © Nor till he came into that hallow'd place, 


Above three hours by night he never ſlept : 
Such were the cares his troubled brain that kept. 


* O wherefore thou great ſinger of thy days, 

* Renowned Tasso, in thy noble ſtory, 

Wert thou ſo lack in this great worthy's praiſe, 

And yet ſo much ſhould'ſt ſer forth others glory ? 

* Methinks, for this thou canſt not but be ſorry, 
That thou ſhould'ſt leave another to recite 
That which ſo much thou didſt neglect to write, 


„There was not found in all the Chriſtian hoſt, 

Any, than he more forward to the field; 

Nor could the army of another boaſt, - 

To bear himſelf more bravely with his ſhicld ; 

© So well his arms this noble Duke could wield, 
As ſuch a one he properly ſhould be, 
That, I did mean to conſecrate to me. 


Of fo approved and deliver force, 
* Handling his lauzce, or brandiſhing his blade : 
For oft he had the leading of their horſe, 

* That where he charg'd, he ſlaughter ever made; 
At all aſſays fo happy to invade, | 
That were he abſent when they gave the chace, 

* It was ſuppos'd the day did loſe the grace. 


In doubtful fights, where danger hap'd to fall, 
He would be preſent ever by his will; 
* And where the Chriſtians for ſupplies did call, 
* Thither through peril Rona r preſſed ſtill, | 
To help by courage, or relieve by ſkill : 

© To every place ſo providently ſeeing, 
| © As point inp had. gblghucely being, 


When in the morn his courſer he beſtrid, 

He ſeem'd compos'd eſſentially of fire, 

But from the field he ever drooping rid, 

As he were vanquiſh'd, only to retire ; 

+ Neareſt his reſt, the furch'ſt from his deſire : = 
And in the ſpoils his ſoldiers ſhar'd the crowns : 


* They rich in gold, he only rich in wounds. 
Ddd * And 


KX „„ 


© « And when they ih S 3 Re 


© As he reſus d the charge on im to take, 


But now to end this long- continued ſtrife, 


— 


eee on fon omg ma make, * 
All Sovereign titles he much did 


, 
* 


« He the vai wotltt Id efearly did forlake 7 
« So fat it Wat ftotm ls religious mind. 
To with i 


« He woulck that kits nö trivmiph ſhould vom, * 
But his high FRI for finful man that dy'4; a | 
47 

| 


« By him no thark of victory was worn, 
But tlie Redl Croſs, to tell him N 5 
All other glories he himſelf deny'd : | 
A holy life bat-willingly he Eads, = 
In dealing afms, and bidding of his beads. = 


And as a pilgrim he return'd again; | 
For glit'ring arms, in palmers homely gray, 
© Leaving his Lords to lead his warlike train, 
« Whilſt he alone came ſadly on the way, 
« Dealing abroad his lately-purchas'd prey ; 


That wich 4 kitince the Heather ſbe controul'd. 


« Henceforth thy malice takes no further place; 

Thy hate began and ended with his life; 

By thee his ſpirit can ſuffer no diſgrace, 

© Now in mine arms his virtues I embrace ; 
His body thine, his croſſes witneſs be; 
But mine his mind, that from thy pow'r is free. | 


Thou gav'ſt up rule, when he gave up his breath, 
And where thou endedſt, there did I begin, 
Thy ſtrength was buried in his timeleſs death, 
And as thy conq ' ror laſtly come I in 
And all thou gotr'ſt, from thee again I win : 
© To me thy right I call thee to reſign,” | 
And make thy glory abſolutely mine. 


« To the baſe wotld then, ForTuxt, get thee back, 
The earth with dreary tragedies to fill; | 
Empires and Kingdoms bring thou there to wrack, 
And on weak mottals only work thy will: 
And ſince thou bhly do'ſt delight in ill, 
« Hear his complaint, "who wanting eyes to ſee, 
Can lend thee ſight, Which art as blind as he. 


, * 


At her great Words amäged whilſt they ftand. 
The Prince, which lock d moſt fearfully and grim, 
Bearing his eyes in his diſtreſsful hand, 

Whoſe places ſtood Wich blood up to the brim; 
And as in angulſh quaking ev'ry lichb, 

+ After deep ſight und Hmeritable throws, 


- 


| © The other coming, vaniſheth away. 
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| * Dear eyes, agjev, bY me nes x 
Where in your places buried is my joy, ts : 
Wich endleſy darkneſs compaſied, about, 

« Whit dend would ee have dared is der: 
To breed my more perpetual annoy, rr 
© That even that ſenſe I only ſhould forego,  - 

+ Thar could alone give comfore to my wor. 


Mita vt 


te ih ki e's ba 
From the profane hands of che 
er pak fouling 


And feen that place where his dear wounds did bleed, 


| * Which with the fight my zealous ſoul did feed, 
Sith from your functions night doth you diſſever, 
* Seclude me, now from worſdly joys for ever. 


[Fe faw no ſun, rad ht ye view the day, 
Except a candle, ye beheld no light; 

| The thick ſtone walls thoſe bleſſings kept away. 

| © What could be fear'd ? ye could nat hurt the night, 


i 
| For then tears wholly hinder'd ye of ſight ; 
A hermit's ſtaff his careful hand did hold, 1 
| 
| 


O then, from wherite ſhould HExRx's hate ariſe, 
That I ſaw nothing, yet that I had eyes? 


6 The wrachedſt ching, the moſt deſpiſed = 
* Enjoys that ſenſe as gen'rally as we, | 
The very gnat, or what than that is leaſt, 
© Of ſight by nature kindly is made free. 
What thing hath mouth to feed, but eyes to ſee? 
O that a tyrant then ſhould me deprave, 
Of that, which elſe all living creatures have 


* Whilſt yet the light did mitigate my moan, 
Tears found a mean to ſound my ſorrows deep, 
« But now (ah me!) that comfort being gone, 
By wanting eyes here wich I erſt did weep, 
My cares alone concealed I muſt keep. 
O God, that blindneſs, dark*ning all delight, 
NI WINE IPRA It 


© Where ſometime ſtood the bazury of this face, | 
* Lamps clearly lighted as the Veſtal flame, 
Is now a dungeon, a diſtreſsful place, 

A harbour fir for infamy and ſhame ; 2 
Which but with hotror one can ſcarcely name: 
Out of whoſe dark grates miſery and grief, 
Starv' d for vengeance, daily beg relief. 


« The day abhors me, and from me doth fly, 
Night ſtill me follows, yet too long doth ſtay, 
* Th one I ofertake not though it ſtill be nigh ; | 


But what availeth either night or day? 
« All's one to me, ſtill day, or ever night; 


" "8 to dhe workd Qifburthentd his woes, 


Ny light is darkneſs, and my darkneſs light. 
O ye, 


O ye, wherewith I did my comfort view, 
* Th all- covering heaven, and glory that it bears, 
No more that ſight ſhall ere be ſeen of you! 
The bleſſed ſun, that every mortal chears, * 
* Eclips'd to me eternally appears z 
© Rosnzkr, betake thee to the darkſome cell, 
And bid the world eternally farewel. 


His ſpeech thus ending, Fox Tune diſcontent, 
Turned herſelf as ſhe away would flie, 
Playing with fools and babes incontinent, 
As never touch'd with human miſery ; 
As what ſhe was, herſelf to verify, 
And ſtraight forgetting what ſhe had to tell, 
To other ſpeech and girliſh laughter fell. 


\ 
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* | When graceful Falun conveying thence her charge, 
(As firſt with him ſhe thither did reſort) 


| Gave me this book, wherein was writ at large 


His life, ſer out though in this legend ſhort, 


T' amaze the world with this ſo true report: 


But FogTuxe, angry with her foe therefore, 
Gave me the gift that I ſhould till be poor. 


THE 
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MATILDA the FAIR. 


IF yer a Muſe there happily remain, 
That is by truth fo diligently taught, 
As caring not on' fooliſh things to fain, 
Will ſpeak but what with modeſty ſhe ought ; 
If this be ſuch, which I fo long have ſought, 
By her I crave my life may be reveaP'd, 
Which black oblivion hath too long conceal'd-. 


Oh, if fuch favour T might hap to find, 

Here on this earth but once to ſpeak again, 

And to diſburthen my oppreſſed mind, 

By the ende avour of a powerful pen, 

In theſe my ſorrows happy were I then : 
Four hundred years by all men overpaſt, 
Finding one friend to pity me at laſt. | 


O you, of Lim lo happily _ I 
Whom 1 entreat to proſeciite'my 1 
Lady moſt dear, moſt worthy of — 
The world's rar'ſt jewel, and your Er: ory, 
It hal faſfce, if Fou fot me be arr! © 
Reading my legend builded by kis verſe, © 
Which muſt hereafter ſerve me for a herſe. 


Like your fair ſeif he wiſely may me make, 
For ſure alive none fcter in than y ) 
Whoſe form unſpotted-Chaſtity-may tale: 
Be you propitious/for whole only aeg 

For me, I know;"he'll gladly do his beſt. 


So you and T'miay"equally be bleſt. 
73H * 


wo 


- 


1; Theſe were their own, and not belong to thee, 


Bright Ros amonnd exceedingly is griced,- 
| Inrolled in the regiſter of Fame, 

\ | Nay, in our fainted kalendar is placed, 
= By him who ſtrives to ſtellify her name, 


Yet will the modeſt ſay, ſhe was to blame: 
Though full of ſtate, and pleaſing be his rhime, 
Yet all his kill cannot excuſe her crime. | 


| 


| 
The wife of Snort wins general applaliſe, 
1 Finding a pen laborious in her praiſe. - 


Ersrazo reviv*d to plead her pitied cauſe, 
After the envy of ſo many days; 

And happy's he their glory high'ſ can raiſe. 
| Thus the looſe wanton liked is of many: + 
| Vice ſtill finds friends, but Virtue ſeldom any. 
o vaunt of my Nobility were vain, | 

{Which were, I know, not better d of the beſt, 
Nor would beſeem an honourable ſtrain, 
r — 

All tranſitory titles I deteſt, f 4115 
2 1 xr an 71 
Our birth's our fires, our virtues be our own, 
3 do d long damm hn Kings, . 
And ſhew'ſt ch · atchievements of thoſe wond'rous things, 
Which thou thyſalf then lived'ſt not to ſee, 


5 4 4 


If hon do'ſ ſtain'that honour which/was theirs, 


Who could not leave their virtues to their heirs. 
Eee Heaven 
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Heaven pour d down more abundance on my birth, 

Than it before had uſually beſtow'd, | 

And was in me fo bountiful to carth;-/ 

As though her very utmoſt ſhe had 

Ler graces ſo immeaſurably flow'd, | 
Thar ſuch a ſhape, with ſach a ſpirit = 
Even of the wiſeſt made me moſt admir'd. 


4 


Upon my bro ſat Beauty in her pride, 

To her beholders miniſtring her law, 

And to them all her bountics ſo divide, 

As did to her their due attention draw; 

Ant yet mine eye did keep her fo in awe, 
As that which only could true virtues meaſure, 
Ordain'd by nature to preſerve her treaſure, 


My carriage ſuch, 0 did content the wiſe ; 
My tongue did that ſweet decency retain, 
As of the younger was not decm'd preciſe, 
Nor of the aged was accounted vain, 
So well inſtructed to obſerve the mean, 
As if in nature there were ſcarce that good, 
Which wanted in the temper of my blood, 


In me ſo did ſhe her perſections vary, 

As that the leaſt allow'd not of compare, 

And yet ſo well did teach me them to carry; 

Than they could be, as made them ſeem more rare, 

Or in my portion would have none to ſhare ; | 
Or in her grace would none ſhould be but I, 
Which ſhe had made the minion of the ſky.. 


Whence Fame began my beauty firſt to blaze, 
And ſoon became too laviſh in the ſame : 
For ſhe fo ſtuff'd her trumpet with my. praiſe, 
That every place was ſill'd up with my name, 
For which, Report, thou wert much to blame: 
But to thy doom is Beauty ſubject (till, 
Which hath been cauſe of many Ladies ill. 


This tattling goſſip hath a thouſand. eyes, 

Her airy body hath as many wings 

Now about earth, now up to heav'n ſhe flies, 

And here and there with every breath ſhe flings, 

Hither and thither lies and. tales ſtie brings: 
Nothing ſo ſecret, but to her appearetl, 
So doth ſhe credit every thing ſhe heareth. 


And Princes ears ſtund open to Report, 
All ſtrive to blaue a Beauty 22 s 
Which is the only ſubject of aft. 


And of the ſame the moſt judicial eyes? 


. "4 
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Whither Fame canis, and had het bring; H 
And whieh-of:chther-fhe-dothdoudly nog); 1/7 
Tlither (ah me !) unhappily[ſhebrought,. 
Where I nix dane unfortinately caught. 
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I Think howthowliw'& . 
oil * Whoſe privilege dath every mean protect, 


The Legend of MATILDA the FAIR. 


There ſtood my beauty boldly for the prize, 
Where the moſt clear and perfect judgments be ; 


Did give che gaal impartially to me: 
So did. I ſtand unparallel'd and free ; 
And, as à comet in the evening · ſly, 


Strook with amazement every wond'ring eye. 


Which ſoon poſleſt me of Impetial Town, 
And of my Sov'reign, him my ſubje& made; 
By this his freedom was quite overthrown, 


| Him and his powers this wholly did-invade, 


From this no reaſon could the King diſſwade; 
This taught his eyes their due attendance ſtill, 
This held the reins which over-rul'd his will. 


When my grave father, great that time in court, 
| And by his blood thought equal to the beſt, 
Having his ear oft ſtruck with this report, 
Which, as ill news, it hardly could digeſt ; 


And on my good ſince all his hopes did reſt, 


He ſoon purſu'd it by thoſe ſecret ſpies, 
Which ſtill in court attend the Prince's eyes. 


And to the world although he ſeem'd to ſleep, 

Yet ſought he then the King's intent to ſound, 

And to himſelf as ſecrets he did-keep, * 

What his foreſight had providently found ; 

So well this wiſe Lord could conceal his wound: 
Yet wiſelier caſt how: dang'rous it might prove, 
Io croſs. the courſe. of this impatient love. 


For as he found how violent a flame 
| My youth had kindle: in this luſtful King; 
; || So found he too, if he ſhould ſtop. the ſame, 


Upon us both what miſchief it might bring: 


. | Which known. to him fo dangerous a thing, 


| He thought to proye how he could, me perſwade, 
re for my ſafery further means he made. 


[+ Dear girl, quoth he, thou ſeeſt who.doth await 
' intrap thy beauty, bred to be thy foe, | 


That is ſo fair and delicate a bait, 

As every eyc-itfelf would here beſtgw, | 

* Whoſe pow'r the King too ſenſibly doth know: 
Of his deſire that what the end may be, 
n i. 


| 
| 


Where the enſample of the; greater en 
None thriving: here; that ſtand . boy v1 
© Being, a-lottary whereas fr da wm 
And yet thoſd! ſeldoan. gether; hut i by ſin. 2 
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The Legend of MATILDA the FAIR. 


Here every day thou haſt to tempt thy ſight, 
* All that thy youth to pleaſure may provoke, 
That till at hand, wherein thou tak'ſt delight, 

* Which with thy ſex doth ſtrike too great a ſtroke, 
Having withall imperious power thy cloke, 


With ſach ſtrong reaſons on his part propounded, 


As may leave Virtue ſeemingly confounded. 


Many the ways that lead thee to thy fall, 
But to thy ſafety few or none to guide thee, 

© And when thy danger is the great'ſt of all, 
Even then thy ſuccuur is the moſt deny d thee : 
oy « Sundry the means from virtue to diyide thee, 
Having withall mortality about thee, 

* Frailty within, temptation near without thee. 


The letcher's tongue is never void of guile, 
Nor wants he tears, when he would win his prey; 
The ſubtil'ſt temptet hath the ſmootheſt ſtile, 
« Sirens ſing ſweetlieſt when they would betray : 
© Luſt of itſelf had never any ſtay, | 
Nor to contain it, bounds could have deviſed, - 
But moſt when fill'd, is leaſt of all ſufficed. 


And to avail his pleaſure is there aught, 
6 That ſuch à Prince hath not within his power? 
And thus be ſure he'll leave no means unſought, 
Soft golden drops did pierce the brazen Tow'r, 
Watching th' ad vantage of each fitting hour, 
Where every minute ſerves to do amiſs, 
Thy baneful poiſon ſpiced witch thy bliſs. 


And when this luſtſul and unbridled rage, 
Which in him now doth violently reign, 
Time ſhall by much ſatiety aſſwage, 
Then ſhall thy fault apparent be and plain, 
Jo after ages ever to remain: \- - 
Sin in a chain leads on her ſiſter Shame, 
And both in gyves are fetter d to Defame. 


Kings uſe their loves as garments they have worn, 
Or as the meat wherton they full have fed: 
The faint once gone, who doth the 

Or what is nectar, on the ground if EY 6 


What Prince's wealth redeems thy maiden-head, Ct 
© « Which ſhould be held as precious as thy breath, | 


« Whoſe diffolation conſummates thy death? 


© The ſtately eagle from his higheſt ſtand, 
Through. the thin air the fearful fow! doth ſmite, | 

Vet ſcorns to touch it lying on the land, & 10464 
* When he hath felt che ſweet of his delight, 
But leaves the fame a prey 40 every kite. 
Wich muck we furfeit, plenty makes us poor, 
WN . 
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adorn? 
For through their lids their ſubtle rays do dart, 
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When every period pointing with a tear, 
He in my boſom made fo wide a breach, 


As it each precept firmly fixed there, 


His counſel as continually to preach, 

My father ſo effeQually could teach; 
So that his words I ever after found, 
As grav'd on an inviolable ground. 


The King, whoſe love deluded was the while, 
Yet in his boſom bare this quenchleſ fire, 
Finding his hopes like flattꝰrers to beguile, 
And not one jot to further his defire, 
But gone thus far, he meant not to retire ; 
And thinks, if fitly he could find bur place, 
His words had power to purchaſe him my grace. 


For ſince all former practices did fail, 

Nor to his mind aught kindly took effect, 

He with himſelf refolv'd me to aſſail, 

And other means doth utterly neglect: 

In ſpight what fear could any way object, 
His courage doth all hindrances confute, 
And me accoſting thus commenc'd his uit. 


* Know, girl, quoth he, that nature thee ordained, 


| © (As her brav'ſt piece, when ſhe to light would bring, 


q Wherein her former workmanſhip the ſtained) 
* Only a gife to gratify a King, 


And from all other, as a ſeld-ſeen thi, 


« Seal'd thee a charter dated at thy birth, 
To be the fair'ſt that e er was made of earth. 


: 


| « Hoard not thy beauty, when thou haſt ſuch ſtore: 
/| * Wer't not great pity it ſhould thus lye dead, 
| * Which by thy lending might be made much more? 


(For by the uſe ſhould every thing be fed) 


Tea, and to him fo hard for thee beſtead, 


© Yet no more leſs ned than the ſun, whoſe ſight, 
Though it light all things, lofeth not his light. 


| * From thoſe two ſtars fuch ſtreams of lightning glide, 


As through men's eyes do pierce the flintieſt heart, 
© Which thou by cloſing ſtriv'ſ in vain to hide, 


Such power wiſe nature did to them impart; 
| - * Thoſe two bright planets, cleater than the ſeven, 
That with their ſplendot light the world to heaven. 


Were Art ſo curious in herſelf to know 
* Thy rate perſections right! y in their kind, 
In beauty thy divinity to ſhow, 

it were able to tranſport the mind, 


But oh! in thee their excellence is ſuch, + 


As thought cannot aſcend to, once to tqueh. | 
| He 
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He is thy King, who is become thy Subject; 
« Sometime thy Lord, now Servant to thy Love 
Thy angel beauties be his only object, 

Who for thy ſake a thouſand deaths dares prove. 
A Prince's pray*r ſhould much compaſſion move: 
Let wolves and bears be cruel in their kinds, 
But women. meck, and have relenting minds. 


* Vouchſafe to look upon theſe brimful eyes, 
With tides of tears continually frequented, 
Where love without food hunger-ſtarven lies, 
Which to betray me traiterouſly conſented, 
And for the ſact being lawfully convented, 

a]s in theſe waters judg'd to have his being, 
For his preſumption thro” theſe eyes thee ſecing. 


Sit thou commanding under mine eſtate, 
Having thy temples honour'd with my crown, 

A beauty deſtin'd for no meaner fate, 

And make the proud'ſt to tremble with a frown, 


© Raiſe whom thou wilt, caſt whom it pleaſe thee down: 


ge thou alone the rect'reſs of this iſle, 
With all the titles I can thee inſtile. 


What if my Queen, repining at our bliſs, . 
„Thee, as did Juno Jove's dear darling, keep ? 
Mine I'll preſerve, as that great God did his; 
« Wiſe Macon lull'd Axovs' eyes to ſleep : 
© Love ever laughs, when Jealouſy doth weep. 
« When moſtſhe ſtirs, my pow'r ſhall keep her under, 
She may raiſe ſtorms, but I do rule the thunder. 


Thus having made an entrance for his love, 

M hich he believ'd aſſuredly in time 

Of better news the meſſenger might prove, 

By which he after to his joys might climb, 

Hoping a fair full to enſue this prime, 
Leaves me, not knowing well which way to turn me, 
Warm'd with the fire that unawares might burn me. 


Upon my weakneſs which fo ſtrongly wrought, 
That-in my breaſt a mutiny aroſe, 
Fear and Deſire a doubtful combat fought, 
Like two moſt, cager and ambitious foes, 
Th' one fain would win, the other would not loſe ; 
By this: oft clearcsl, and by that accuſed, - 
Whilſt {tl I fear'd by both to be abuſed. 


And in my elf, my ſelf ſuſpected treaſon, * 

Knowing who watch'd to win me for his prey, 

And in ſo fit and dangerous a ſeaſon, 

When youth and beauty bare ſo great a ſway, 

And where he battery {till to me might lay, 
Who girt ſo ſtrongly every way about, 
Well might I fear I could not long hold out. 


| 
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Bur ſerting all theſ ſundry doubts aſide, 
From court reſoly'd I ſecretly to go, 
And to what place my happy ſtars ſhould guide, 


There I my ſelf determin'd to beſtow, 


Until time might this paſſion over-blow ; 
Or if at leaſt it wrought not, the extruſion 
Might ſtrengthen me yet in my reſolution. 


When my brave fire, that never me forſook, 

But many a ſweet ſleep for my ſafety brake, 

Much being pleaſed with the courſe I took, 

As one that truly ſuffer d for my ſake, 

Did his abode at Baynards-caſtle make, 
Whom ſince I thus had left the court, to leave me 
To his protection, gladly did receive me. 


Whence all thoſe ſorrows ſeem'd to me exil'd, 

Wherein my life I long before did waſte, 

The preſent time and happily beguil'd, 

To think what peril 1 had lately paſt, 

There in my freedom fortunately plac'd, 
Even as a bijd eſcap'd the fowler's ſnare 
Which former danger warned to beware. 


When the proud King, whoſe purpoſes were croſt, 
Which this my flight had happen'd to prevent: 
And that thoſe means to-which he truſted moſt, 
Were thoſe, which moſt had hinder'd his intent, 
Finding his ſuit prepoſterouſly went. 
Another courſe bethinks himſelf to run, 
Elſe farther off than when he firſt begun. 


And thenceforth plotteth to diſperſe the maſs, 
Which lay ſo full betwixt him and the light, 

That in his ſuit the only hindrance was | 

And (leaft expected) wrought him moſt deſpight, 
Finding the cauſe why matters went not right, 
He muſt forecaſt my father to remove, 
Or he was like to walk without his love. 


Thus ſcarcely cur'd of this late ſickly qualm + 
And that my heart ſo happily at caſe, 5 
But as a ſhip,. that in a quiet can | 
Floats up and down on the unſurging ſeas,: ... 

ſome rough guſt, which foe i ar doth wi, 

Is driven back into the troubled main: 


; Even ſo was I, that fafely clic. tad hn. 


Fax this great King, r r 

Furſt ſeeks in court my father to diſgrace, ' . 

Thereby to give the people to ſuſpeR,, 

To fault in ſomething fitting, near his place, 

Them by all means it urging to embrace; 
To which, if clearly. he could find,the va), . 
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And for his purpoſe to promove his hatc, 
Into the plot he his court-devils drew, 
Cunning in all che ſtratagems of ſtate, 
Which he ſuborn'd my father to purſue ; 
By whoſe devices he ſoon overthrew 
Fhat noble Lord, which ſuccour ſhould have given 
To me, that then was from all refuge driven. 


And not their. clear and far-diſcerning ſight, 
Into the quarrel that did throughly look, 
Nor our allies, that to their utmoſt might 
Gainſt his proceedings on our part that ſtuck, 
And at our need us never once forſook, 
Of the King's malice could th effect prevent, 
But to exile my father muſt be ſcat. 


Not all his fervice to his Sovereign done, 
In war courageous, and in counſel ſound, 
Which from King Jong compaſſion might have won 
To him, who faithful evermore was found : 
Ingratitude, how deeply doſt thou wound 

Sure, firſt deviſed to no other end, 

But to grieve thoſe whom nothing could offend. 


Forlorn and hopeleſs, left before my foe, 

By my ill fortune baſely thus betray'd, 

Never poor maiden was beſieged fo, 

And all depreſſed that ſhould lend me aid; 

Such weight the Heaven upon my birth had laid 
But yet herſelf true Virtue never loſeth, 
Gainſt her fair courſe-tho* Hell it ſelf oppoſeth. 
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Imbark'd for France, his ſad dejected eyes 
Swol'n up with tears in moſt abundant ſtore, 
His ill luck chreat*ned*by the louring ſkies, 
Fear him behind, and forrow him before; 
He under ſail, from fight of either ſhore, 
Waſteth withal his fad laments in vain, 
To the rude waters only to complain. 


When like a deer before the hounds iniboſt, 

When him his ſtrengteh beginneth to forſake, 

Leaves the ſmooth lawns, w which he nuſted moſt, | 

And to the covert doth himſelf betake; 0 

Doubling, and cteeps from brake again to brake: 
Thus ſtill J fhift me from the Prince's face, 
Who had me then continually in — 


The coaſt thus clear d, A 

And xach thing fit to further ls intent: 

It with _—  — 1 2 1 

That every thing ih ffucpervufxy vent: 

And if the reff ſibeeſſively eonſene; ach 
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A Prince's arms are ſtretch'd from ſhore to ſhore; 
Kings ſleeping, ſee with eyes of other men, 
Craft finds a key to open any door, 


1 | Little it boots my felf in walls to pen 


The lamb was cloſed.in the lion's den, 
Whoſe watchful eyes too eaſily deſcry*d me, 
And ſound me ſoon'ſt, whereſur'ſt Ithoughttohideme. 


bs paths by ſpies he diligently noted: 
O'er me he held ſo vigilant a watch, 
And on my. beauty he fo fondly doated, 
That at cach look he enviouſly did catch, 
And ready ſtill attending at my latch 
He had thoſe, that continually did ward, 
Treaſon my handmaid, falſhood was my guard. 


And ſince with me it fell ſo croſsly out, 
That to my ſhifts ſo hardly he me drave, 
For ſome new courſe I thought to caſt about, 
Where ſafer harbour happily to have: 
For this was not ſufficient me to ſave, 
His power ſo ſpacious every way did lie, 
That ſtill I ſtood in his ambitious eye. 


And fear, which taught me every mean to prove, 
And with my ſelf of many to debate, 
Me at the laſt it pleas'd the powers to move, 
To take upon me a religious ſtate, 
(The holy cloiſter none might violate,) 

Where after all theſe ſtorms I did endure, 
There I at laſt might hope to live ſecure, 


Wherefots't/Duinew 5 my ſelf convey d. 
Into an abbey, bappily begun 


By Juca, of our anceſtry, a maid,, 


At whoſe ſole charge that monaſt'ry was done, 


| Wherein ſhe after did become a Nun, 


And kept her order ſtrictly with che reſt, 
Which in that place Virginity profeſt. 


Where I my ſelf did ſecretly beſtow 


© 


4 From the vain world, which I too long had try'd, 


Me my affliction taught myſelf to know, 


My youth and beauty gently chat did chide ; 
And by inſtruction, as a ſkilful guide, 


| Printed uithal ſuch coldneſß in my blood, 
That it migtu ſo perpetuate my good. 


/| The King, who hear'd me ſaſely thus to be 


Set in my cluiſter, ſtrongly diſcontent, 
That me from thence he had not power to free, 


Which his ſad breaſt ſeem d ſtrongly to torment : | | 
But ſince that I o.wilfully was bent, 


ö 


And he. paſt hope then ever to enjoy me, 
Reſolꝰ d by dme means laſtly, to deſtroy me. 
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And finding one moſt fit for ſuch a fat; 

To whom he durſt his ſecret thoughts impart, 

One, for his King, that any thing would a&, 

And for the purpoſe wanted not his art, 

That had a ſtrong hand and relentleſs heart, 
On him the King (with me poor maid enrag'd) 
Impos'd my death, and him thereto engag'd. 


Who making haſte the fatal deed to do, 

Thither repairs, but not as from the King. 

For well he knew what did belong thereto, 

Nor therein needed any tutoring ; 

But as one ſent upon ſome needful thing, 
With a ſmooth count' nance and a ſettled brow, 
Obtain'd to get in where I paid my vow, 


Where I alone, and to his tale expos'd, 

(As one to him a willing ear that lent) 

Himſclf to me he but too ſoon diſclos'd, 

And who it was that thither had him ſent, 

From point to point relating his intent ; 
Who, whilſt I ſtood ſtruck dumb with this invaſion, 
He thus purſues me ſtrongly with perſuaſion. 


Hear but (faith he) how blindly thou do'ſt err, 
* Fond!y to doat upon thine own perfection, 
* When as the King thee highly will prefer, 
«* Nay, and his power attendeth thy protection; 
So indiſcreetly ſort not thy election, 
* To ſhut that in a melancholy cell, 
Which in a court ordained was to dwell. 


© Yet further think, how dang'rous is his offer, 
If thy neglect do careleſly abuſe it: 
Art thou not mad, that thus do'ſtſee a coffer 
« Fill'd up with gold, and proffer*d, to refuſe it? 
So far, that thou want'ſt reaſon to excuſe it, 
«* Thyſelf condemning in thine own good hap, 
* Spilling the treaſure caſt into thy lap. 


Wrong not thy fair youth, nor the world deprive 

« Of theſe rare parts which nature hath thee lent, 

« *Twere pity thou by niggardiſe ſhould*ſt thrive, 

* Whoſe wealth by waxing craveth to be ſpent ; 

For which, thou of the wiſeſt ſhalt be ſhent, 
Like to ſome rich churl hoarding up his pelf, 
Both to wrong others, and to ſtarve himſelf. 


What is this vain and idle Reputation, 
Which to the ſhew you ſeemingly reſpect? 
Only the weakneſs of imagination, 
Which, in concluſion, worketh no effect, 
And leſſer can the worſhipers protect; 
That only ſtandeth upon fading breath, 
And hath at once the being and the death. 


The Legend of ITIL DA the FAIR. 


1 A fear that grew from doating ſuperſtition, 
| © To which your weak credulity is prone, 


j 


© And only ſince maintained by tradition, 

Into our ears impertinently blown, 

© By folly gathered, as by error ſown; | 
Which us ſtill threatning, hind'reth our deſires, 
Tet all it ſhews us be but painted fires, 


© Perſuade thyſelf this monaſt”ry to leave, 
Which youth and beauty juſtly may forſake ; _ 


Do not thy Prince of thoſe high joys bereave, 
| © Which happy him, more happy thee may make, 


« Who ſends me elſe thy life away to take: 
For dead to him if needſly thou wilt prove, 
Dye to thyſelf, be bury'd with his love.“ 


Rage, which reſum'd the likeneſs of his face, 
Whoſe eye ſeem'd as the baſiliſk to kill; 
The horror of the ſolitary place, 
Being ſo fit wherein to work his will, 
And at the inſtant he my life to ſpill; 
All ſeem'd at once my overthrow to further, 
By fear diſſuaded, menaced by murther. 


In this ſo great and peremptory trial, 

With ſtrong temptations ſundry ways afflicted, 

With many a yielding, many a denial, 

Oft-times acquitted, often- times convicted, 

Terror before me lively ſtood depicted 
When as it was, that but a little breath 
Gave me my life, or ſent me to my death. 


But ſoon my ſoul had gather'd up her powers, 

Which in this need might friend-like give her aid, 

The reſolution of ſo many hours, 

Whereon herſelf ſhe confidently ſtay d 

In her diſtreſs, whoſe helps together lay d, 
Making the ſtate which ſhe maintained good, 
Expell'd the fear uſurping on my blood. 


And my lock'd tongue did liberally inlarge, 
From thoſe ſtrict limits wherein long confin'd 
Care had it kept, my boſom to diſcharge, | 
And my loſt ſpirits their wonted ſtrength aſſign'd, 
Into mine eyes which coming as refin'd, * 
Moſt bravely: there mine honour to maintain, 
Checkt his preſumption with a coy diſdain, 
Who finding me inviolably bent, 
And for my anſwer only did abide; OR 


Having a poiſon murd'ring by the ſcent, 
If to the organ of that ſenſe apply d., 


|| Which for the ſame, 2 34 


Into my noſtrils forcibly did ſtrain, _ 0 


: 
: 
: 


Which in an inftane wrought my deadly bane "EY 


"S 
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With his rude touch my vail diforder'd then, 
My face diſcovering, my delicious cheek 
Tincted with crimſon, faded ſoon again, 
With ſuch a ſweetneſs as made death ſeem meek, 
And was to him beholding it moſt like 

A little ſpark extinguiſh'd to the eye, 

That glows again ere ſuddenly it dye. 


And whilſt thereat amazed he doth ſtand, 

Wherein he then ſuch excellency ſaw, 

Ruing the ſpoil done by his faral hand, | 

What naught before, him this at laſt could awe, 

From his ſtern eyes as though it tears would draw, 
Which wanting them, wax'd ſuddenly as dead; 
Grieving for me that they had none to ſhed. 


When life grown faint, hies laſtly to my heart, 
The only fort to which ſhe had to take, 
Feeling cold death to ſeize on every part, 
A ſtrong invaſion inſtantly to make: 
Yet ere ſhe ſhould me utterly forſake, 
To him who ſadly food me to behold, 
Thus in mild words my grief I did unfold. 


« Is this the gift the King on me beſtows, 

© Which in this ſort he ſends thee to preſent me ? 

I am his friend, what gives he to his foes, 

© If this in token of his love be fent me? 

« But'tis his will, and muſt not diſcontent me: 
Vet after, ſure, a proverb, this will prove, 


The gift King Jonx beſtow'd Upon his love.. — 
, 9 My Girit thus from impriſonment inlarg'd, 


« Winn a on on lt | 

« And by their flatues their e dab 
Which won abroad, and which at home did get,” 
From ſon to fire, from fire again to fon, ©, 


Oh! that of him it only ſhould be ſaid, 
© This was King Joan, the murth ter of a maid ! 


Oh!] keep it ſafely from the mouth of Fame, 
That none do hear of his unhallowed deed; 
ge ſecret to him, and conceal his ſhame, 
© Leſt after-ages hap the ſame to read, 
And that the letters ſhewing it do bleed 
Oh! let the grave mine innocency hold, 
* Before of him this tyranny be told ! 


Thus having ſpoke, my ſorrows to aſſwage, 

The heavy burthen of my penſive breaſt, 

The poiſon then that in my brain did rage, 

His deadly vigour forcibly expreſt, 

Not ſuff ring me to ſtand upon the reſt, 
Longer for, him'it was no time to ſtay ; 

"Anil gent call'd-on, to haſten me away, 


i a* 


* 
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Thus in my cloſet being leſt alone, 


Upon the floor uncomfortably lying, 
The fat committed, and the murth'rer gone, 


Arrived at the utmoſt point of dying, 

Some of the ſiſters me by chance eſpying, 
Call'd all the reſt, that in moſt woful plight 

| Came to behold that miſcrable ſight. 


| Thus like a roſe by ſome unkindly blaſt, 


'Mongſt many buds that round about it grow, 
The with'ring leaves improſpꝰrouſly doth caſt, 


- | Whilſt all the reſt their ſovereign beauties ſhow : 


Amidſt this goodly fiſter-hood-even fo, 
Nipt with cold death untimely did 1 fate, 
Whilſt they about me piteous wailing made. 


And my fad ſou! upon Mer ſadden flight, 
So ſoon forſaken of each ſeveral ſenic, 
With all the horror death could her affright, 
Strongly diſturbed at her parting hence, 
All comfort fl-d her ; for her laſt deferce, 
Doth to her ſpotleſs innocence betake her, 
Which left her not, wlien all the reſt ſorſake her. 


To ſhew our pleaſures are but children's toys, 
And as meer ſhadows, or like bubbles paſs, 
As years increaſe, ſo waning are our joys, 
Forgotten as our favours in a'glaſs, 
Avery tale of that which never was: 

Even ſoß death us and our'delights can ſever, 
„ Vireve alone 1 us never. 

1 1 " 

[Glad to have got out of her earthly room, 
My debt to nature faichfully diſcharg'd, 
And at the hour appointed on my tomb: 


0 »A with the {| that gloriouſ] won: > % uch was the Heaven's inevitable doom, 
_ my LOW 4 Me Baynard's-Caſtle to the world did bring, 


| Dunmow again my place of burying, 


And ſcarcely was my breathleſs body cold, 

But ev'ry-where my tragedy was ſpread, 

For tatling Faux in ev'ry place had told 

My reſolution, being lately dead, 

Ruing my blood fo prodigally ſhed ; 
And to my father flies with this miſchance, 
That time remaining in the court of France. 


His loſs too great to be bewail'd with tears, 
It was not words that could expreſs his woe, 
Grief had herſelf fo ſettled in his cars, 

No more might enter, nothing out might go: 
Scarce ſince man was, was man perplexed fo: 
Enough of ſorrow is already ſhown, 

And telling his, were to renew mine own. 


Let 
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Let it ſuffice me, that I here relate, 

And bear myſelf the burthen of my ill, 

If to the life J have expreſs'd my fate, 

It's all I aſk, and I obtain my will. 

For that true ſofrow needs not others ſkill; 

* Enough's that preſent bitterneſs we taſte, 
Wighout remembring of chat, which is paſt.” 


Some ſay, the King repentant for this deed, 
When his remorſe to think thereof him drave, 
Poorly diſguiſed in a Pilgrim's weed, 
Offered his tears on my untimely grave, 
For which, no doubt, but Heaven his ſin forgave ; 
And my Hood calling for revenge appeas'd, 
He from the fin, I from my labours eas'd. 


The Legend of MAT II. DA the FAIR 


Thus told my ſtory, I my love deviſe 
To you, dear madam, ft t with you to reſt, 
Which all my virtues daily exerciſe, . _ 
That be imprinted in your patient breaſt, , 
By whom alone I rightlieſt am expreſt; 

For whom my praiſe, it grieves me, is too ſcant, | 


| Whoſe happy name an epithet ſhall want N 


| ” 
Then, moſt ſweet Lady, for a maiden's lake, 
To ſhed one tear if gently you but deign, . 
For all my wrongs it full amends ſhall make, 
And be my pals to the Elyzian plain. 

In your chaſte eyes ſuch pow'r.there doth remain, 
As can th' afflicted proſp'rouſly deliver; 
Happy be they, who look upon them ever. 


* 
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PIERCE GAVESTON 


ROM gloomy ſhadows of eternal night, "| 
Shut up in darkneſs endleſly to dwell, © 


Oh! here behold me miſerable wicht, : 

A while releas'd, my tragedy to tell ; 5 
Let me have leave my ſorrows to impart, 

- Somewhat to caſe my ſad afflifted heart. 


Goddeſs of arms and arts, PaLLas divine, | 

Let thy bright fauchion lend me cypreſs boughs, _ 

Be thou aſſiſting to this Poet of mine, 

With funeral wreaths ingarlanding his brows ; 
Pitying my woes, when none would hear me weep, 
That for my ſorrows lays his own to ſleep. 


Thou mournfull'ſt maiden of the ſacred Ted nine, 
That baleful ſounds immoveably do'ſt breath, 


When our fiſt EowanD fate on England's throne, 
Loxosanks, who long vidtoriouſly did reign, 
Firſt of that name, and ſecond yet to none, 
In what t6 Knighthood ever did pertain ; 

My life began, a life fo full of bliſs, 

Then in his days, thoſe happy days of his. 


| Virtue did then AL 5 EE ſo much inflame, 


That no promotion could be got with gold: 
For in his days he that deſired Fame, 

Bought it of him that it full dearly fold ; 

' Hateful Exceſs did not ſo much devour, 

' Law had leſs force, and Honeſty more pow 'r. 


And fince ſwift Time ſo violently preys 


Upon thoſe ages that even holieſt be; 


Wich thy ſwol'n viſage and thy blubber'd eine,. [Let me remember thoſe ſo happy days, 

Let me to thee my fad complaints bequeath: ln theſe fad hours which my vex'd eyes do ſee, 
Ne'er to thy ſelf canſt thou win greater glory, Wich greater grief to make me to deplore 
Than in exactiy ſerting forth my ſtor 7. Theſe, when I think of thoſe that were of yore. 

i | j | ls a7! of ier + | 

Tell how the Fates my giddy courſe did guide, = | Then Mule, lo, I obſcquiouſly appeal 

Th' inconſtant turns of ev*ry changing hour, o thee (my life ſince I intend to ſhow) 


By many a low ebb, many a uſty tide, 
Many a hea, any Helen be, 
Bend my beginning to my fatal end. 


PF That chou of me wilt faithfully reveal 


Even what the moſt inquiſitive would know, 
In this vain world, which pamper d me with pride. 
. Ggg "0 
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By birth a Gaſcoigne, of a fair deſcent, 
And of our houſe, the heir my father born, 
In all his wars that with King Epwarp went, 


Writ n, and a foldiex ſworn, 

renn 
Na "who ſtet'd 19 yorern Fate. | 
Whoſt dur thus great King tighly did em,, 
And gear dis perſon bad him for the fame, = 
Who with myſclf, ther but a little bey, 
Into che oft of amous England came, 
Whereas the King, for ſervice by him done, 
Made me a page to the brave Prince his ſon. 


All men in ſhape I did ſo far excell, 

(The parts in me ſuch harmony did bear) 

As in my model Nature ſeem'd to tell, 

That her perfection ſhe had placed here, : 
As from each age teſerving the far'ſt feature, 
To make me uꝑ her excellenteſt creature. 


My looks ſo powerful, adamants to love, 
And had ſuch virtue to attract the ſight, | 
That they could fix it, or could make it move, 
As though it follow'd ſome celeſtial light; 
That where my thoughts intended to ſurprize, 
] at my pleaſure conquer d with mine eyes. 


As if ſome great ApzLLzs in his art 
Would that the world his maſter-picce ſhould know, 
Imagination doing then her part; . 
When he had done the utmoſt he could do, 
For that rare picture to fit out a mind, 
This one was I, the wonder of my kind. 


This dainty bait I laid for EDwaxp's love, 

Which ſoon upon him got ſo ſure a tie, 

As no misfortune e' er could it remove, 

When ſhe the utmoſt of her force did try; - 
Nor death itſelf had after power to funder ; 
O ſeld-ſeen friendſhip, in the world a wonder 


Love, on this earth the only mean thou art, 
Whereby we hold intelligence with heav'n, 
And it is thou that only do'ſt impart 
The good that to mortality is given. 
O ſacred bond, by time that art not broken 
O ching divine, by angels to be ſpoken ! | 18 


Thus with young Epwang bath d in worldly bliſs, 
Whilſt cutors care his wand'ripg years did gude, 
I liv*d, enjoying whatſoe'er was his, 
Who ne'er my pleaſure any thing deny'd : 
Whoſe watchful eye ſo duely me attended, 
AA afery if his life 


- 
: 
1 


But whether it my rare perfections were, 
That won my youth ſuch favour in his eye, 
ee eee 


ARMED. 


I know na 4 bt ip-rightly could diet, * 
S 
aal Se oa r. 


-_ | to bath fo der che as to look ne thee? | 
| What ig that tan, by whom thou att controlb'd, 
ſor hach che Key of teaſon'ts unde thie? ?: 
When none but heaven thy dark decrees can know, 
Whoſe depth we ſound not which dwell here below. 


The ſoul her liking eas'ly can eſpy 
(By ſympathy, to her by Heav'n aſſign'd) 
Through her clear windows, the well-ſeeing eye, 
Which doth convey the image to the mind 

Without adviſement, and can a 
That, phoſe true bauſt man's 


This Eowanv in the April of kis age, 

"Whilſt yet the crown ſat on his father's head, 
Like ſportful Jovx with his rapt Phrygian page, 
Me with ambroſial delicacies fed : 


But my direction only muſt be done. 
My will a law authentically paſt ; | 


My Yea by him was never croſ'd with No; 
In his affection chain'd to me ſo faſt, 


| 


| That as my ſhadow ftill he ſeem'd to go 4 


To me this Prince ſo pliant was in all, 
Still as an Eco anſw'ring to my call. 


My ſmiles, his life ; fo joy'd he in my fight, 
That his delight was led by my deſire, 


From my clear eyes ſo borrowing all his light, 
As pale-fac'd CN from her brother's fire. 


He made my check the pillow for his head. 
My brow his book, my boſom was his bed. 


Like fair Ip ALI, bent to amorous ſport 


Wich young Aponzs in the pleaſant ſhade, 

© | Expreſſing their affections in that ſort. 
IA, though her utmoſt paſſion ſhould perſuade _ 
The one of us the other ſtill to more 


To all the tender dalliances of Jove. 


The table thus of our delight was la d. 
| Serv'd with what dainties pleature could deviſe, | 


For we on that inſatiazely did feed, 
Which our confuſion afternands did breed, 


4 


doth tranſcend. 


He might command, who' was the Sov'seign' s ſon, 


And many a Sjzzx fwectly to vs play d. 8 
But youth had not us therewith to ſuſce: IS 


"For 


c 
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For till I ſpurr'd up his untam'd defire, 
Then ſitting in the chariot of the ſun ; 
My blandiſhments were fuel to that fire 
Wherein he fry'd : I for his flight begun 
To wax his wings, and taught him art to fly, 
Who on his back might bear me through the ſky. 


Whilſt the vain world fo cunningly could win 
Us, her falſe flatteries who too long did truſt, 
Till having loſt the clue which led us in, 
We wander'd in the labyrinth of luſt. 
For when the ſoul is nuzled once in vice, 
The ſweet of ſin makes Hell a Paradiſe. 


Who to the full thy vilenefs, Wort, cer told? 
What is in thee, that's not extremely ill? 
A loathſom ſhop, where poiſon's only ſold, 
Whoſe very entrance inſtantly doth kill ; 

Nothing in thee but villany doth dwell, 

And all thy ways lead headlong into Hell. 


The King, whoſe truſt I lewdly had betray'd, 
His fon, like Puar ro, vent'ring on the ſkies, 
Perceiv'd his courſe was per lous to be ſtay d, 
For he was grave, and wonderfully wiſe, 
And if with ſkill he curb'd not his deſire, 
Epward might cas'ly ſet his throne on fire. 


This was a cor'ſive to old Eowary's days, 
That in the day bereav'd him of his caſe, 
Breaking his night's ſleep with continual moans ; 


Than the care elſe belonging to his crown. 


And though he had judicially deſcry'd 

The cauſe from whence this malady firſt grew, 

It was no cure, / unleſs he could provide 

Means to prevent the danger to enſue ; 
Wherefore he for his purpoſe made them way, 
Againſt my courſes that had auglu to ſay. 


When thoſe in court my oppoſites that were, 
This fair ad vantage and could finely take, 
And for my fall hat did to them appear 
So fuly tor their purpoſes to make, 
Thereon their forces inſtantiy to ground, 
Me to the world perpetually to wound. 


What thing fo faiſe, but taken — 
So that on me a feandabit might bring, 
By ſuch as 43 $1255 46008 YR 
To ſin in che-umnmuralteſt thing, 
And b 
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Wherefore the Prince more ſtraitly was beſtow'd, 


In foreign realms and I adjudg'd to roam, 
And, ſharply cenſur'd to be held abroad, 


Who had betray'd my hopeful truſt at home; 


Adjudg'd to die, were I by any found, 
After my ſet day, on the Engliſh ground. 


That, a aſtounded with « mighty blow, 


| I ſtood awhile inſenſible of pain, 


Till ſomewhat waken'd by my colder woe, 

[ felt the wound by which my joys were ſlain, 
By which I fainted hourly more and more, 
Nor could I think whet cure could me reſtore. 


| Bur as a turtle for her loved make, 


Whoſe youth her dear virginity enjoy'd, 

7 ſhrowded in ſome ſolitary brake, 

With melancholy penſiveneſs annoy*d : 
Thus without comfort fat I all alone, | 
From the ſweet preſence of Prince Ew] ard gone. 


My beauty, that diſdain'd the Summer's ſight, 


No foully beaten with bleak Winter's ſtorms ; 


My limbs were put to travel day and night, 

So often hugg'd in princely Evwarp*s arms 
Thoſe eyes oft viewing pleaſure in her pride, 
Saw fearful objects on their either ſide. 


Whilſt in theſe tempeſts I was ſtrangely toſt, 
My ſelf confining in my native France, 


By many a ſad calamity ſtill croſt, 


| 


| Inſeparables to my ſore miſchance ; 
This more deprefs*d & ſadlier weigh'd him down, 


Others, that ſtem'd the current of the time; 
Whence I had fall'n, ſtrove ſuddenly to climb. 


\ Like the chameleon, whilſt Time turns the hue, 


And with falſe PxoTevs puts on ſundry ſhapes, 


This change ſcarce gone, a ſecond doth enſue, 


One fill'd, another for promotion gapes : 
Thus do they ſwarm like flies about the brim, 
Some drown*d, and ſome do with much danger ſwira. 


And ſome, on whom the ſun ſhone wond'rous fair, 
Yet of the ſeaſon little ſeem'd to vaunt, s £24 
For there were elouds hung in the troubled air, 
Threat*ning that they of their deſires might want; 
Which-made them flag, prepared elſe to fly, 
| Whilſt with their falls they fading honour buy. 
When paſting Time, that never turns again, 
Whoſe winged feet fly fwiftly with the fun, 
By the fleet hours attending on his train, 


£ 
4 


His revolution fatally begun, 


: 


And ts Wed nay act 
That, which before the wiſer fort did doubt. 
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For whilſt King EowarD wholly doth attend 
A happy voyage to the Holy Land, ; 
For which the laity mighty ſums did lend. 
Even whilſt this buſineſs hotly was in hand, 
See but to me what fortune there can fall, 
This conqueror's death hath quickly alter'd all! 


Should I preſume his praiſes to report, 
Thinking thereby to grace his ſo great name, 
My mean endeavours would fall far too ſhort, 
And | too much ſhould but impair his fame; 
I'll leave that to ſome ſacred muſe to tell, 
Upon whoſe life a Poet's pen might dwell. 


Scarce was his body lap'd up in the lead, 
Before his doleful' obſequies were done, 
When England's crown was ſet on Epwarp's head, 
With whom too ſoon my joyful days begun, 
As the black night at the approaching day, 
My former ſorrows vaniſhed away. 


Epwanp Carnarvon calls me from exile, . 


Whom EpwarpD Lox 6$HANnKs baniſh'd to his death; 


I, whom the father held moſt baſe and vile, 

Was to the ſon as precious as his breath: [blor, 
What th' old King writ, the young King forth dic 
Th' alive's remembred, dead men's words forgot. 


The fair wind 'wafts me to that wiſh'd-for place, 
And ſets me ſafely on that bleſſed ſhore, _ 
From whence I ſeem'd but baniſh'd for a ſpace, 
That my return might honour d be the more, 
There to my lov'd Lord happily to leave me, 
Whoſe arms were caſt wide open to receive me. 


Who would have ſeen that noble Roman dame, 

O'ercome with joy, give up her vital breath, 

Her fon returning ſounded in by Faux, 

When thankful Rome had mourned for his death, 
At my approach to my dear Epwasd's ſight. 


My Jovs, now Lord of the aſcendant is, 


In an aſpect to promiſe happy ſpeed, 

And ſuch on me that influence of his, 

As prais'd the courſe wherein we did proceed; 
Yet moſt prodigious it to ſome. appears, 
Telling the troubles of enfuing years. 


When, like to Midas, all I touch'd was gold, 
Upon me ſhowr'd, as into Dax Ax s lap, 
For I obtained any thing I would, 
So well had Fortune lotted out my hap: 
For Princes treaſures like to oceans are, 
To whom all rivers naturally repair. 


7 


1 


O bleſſed bounty, giving all content! 
The only fautreſs of all noble arts, 


The Iſle of ame tenant ems: 
He could not ſtay, until I would demand: 
And to be ſure to give ere I could crave, 


| I next received from his bountebus hand 


Fair Wallingford, which many. years had been 
The wealthy dow'r of Exxon the Queen. 


Thoſe ſums his father had been levying long 
By impoſitions for the war abroad. 
Other his Princely benefits among, 


At once on me he liberally beſtow'd, 


When ſome that ſaw how much on me he caſt, 
Perceiv d his wealth could not mantain his waſte. 


He gave me then his ſecretary's place, 


| Thereby to train me in affairs of Rate z 


Me in thoſe rooms, that I was in, to grace, 


| | And Earl of Cornwal frankly did create 


Beſides, in Court more freely to partake me, 


Of England he High Chamberlain did make me. 


| And to the Royal blood me to ally, 


(Which did but hack my humour of ambition) 
In bands of wedlock did to me affy 
A Lady of an excellent condition, - 

Which Joan of Arches his dear ſiſter bare 


To-th' Earl of Glo'ſter, that right noble Clan! 


That lend'ſt ſucceſs to every good intent, 

A grace that reſts in the moſt godlike hearts, 
By enen 
Pity it is chat eier thou waſt abuſed. 


When thoſe here firſt that an 
Which in my heart ſtill hated did abide, 
As they before by no means me endur'd, 


| So were they now impatient of my pride : 


For emulation ever did attend 
Upon the Great, and ſhall ſo to the end. 


| To croſs whom, into favour I wrought thoſe, 
I That from mean places lifted up by me, 

| Being factious ſpirits, were fitteſt to oppoſe 
Them, that perhaps too pow'rful elſe might be, 


That againſt envy raiſed by my hand, | 
Muſt uphold. me, to make themſelves to ſtand. 


Having my frame ſo cunningly contriv'd, 
To bolſter me in my ambitious ways, 


-"Þ 


1 ſhew'd the King my hate to be deriv'd |. ! 


From thoſe high hogours that he on me lays, 
| Drawing him on (my courſes to partake ) 
Still to maintain what he himſelf did make. 


Thus 


I. 
+ * * 
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Into contempt continually they ran, 


Thus did my youth but exerciſe extremes, 
My heed was raſhnefs ta fore-run. my fall, 
My wit but folly, and my hopes but dreams; 
My counſel ferv*d myſelf but to inthrall, 
Abuſing me but with a vain illuſion, 
—_— r 
When 8 Epwarp haſt'neth his repair, 


T” eſpouſe the Princeſs IsanEL of France, 
Daughter to Parr that was call'd the Farr, 


By which he thought his ſtrength much to advance: 


And here at home to perfect my command, 
He left me the protection of the land. 


Grving me power fo abſolute withall, 

That I drank pleaſure in a plenteous cup, 

When there was none me to account to-call, 

All to my hands ſo freely render'd up, 
That Heav'n on me no greater bliſs could bring, 
Except to make me greater than my King. 


Thus being got as high as I could climb, 

With this abundance beyond meaſure bleſt, 

I thought t' imbrace the benefit of time, 

Fully to take what freely I poſſeſt ; 
Holding for truth, that he is worſe than mad, 
Fondly to ſpare, a Prince's wealth that had. 


Their counſel then continually I croſt, 
As ſcorning their authority and blood, 


And thoſe things that coneern'd their honours moſt, 


In thoſe againſt them evermore I ſtood, 15 
And things for publick, privately did ſpend 
Io feed my riot, that could find no end. 


Until falſe Fox runx, like a treacherous foe, 
Which had ſo long attended on my fall, 
In the plain path wherein I was to go, 
Lay'd many a bait to train me on withal, 
Till by her ſkill ſne cunningly had brought me 
Into the trap where ſhe at pleaſure caught me. 


For when the Barons hotly-went in hand, 
With tilts and tourneys for the King's return, 
To ſhew the French the glory of the land, 


— — 


— ** 


| 
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For when the Barons found me to retain 
Th' ambitious courſe wherein I firſt began, 


And deeply felt, that under my diſdain, 


They took up arms to remedy their wrong, 
Which their cold ſpirits had ſuffer d but too long. 


Me boldly charging to abuſe the King, 
A waſteful ſpender of his wealth and treaſure, 


A ſecret thief of many a ſacred thing, 

And that I led him to unlawful pleaſure 
Who never did in any thing delight, 
But what might pleaſe my beſtial appetite. 


That like a ſickneſs on che land was ſent, 
Whoſe hateful courſes the chief cauſe had been 
The commonwealth thus totter'd was and rent, 
And worſe and worſe yet every day foreſcen. 
Thus was I ſcandal'd publickly of many, 
Who pitied none, nor pity'd was of any, 


And Gece en men march s by men of might, 
The King, my danger that diſcreetly weigh'd, 


| Secing them to purſue me with ſuch ſpight, 


Me into Ireland ſecretly convey'd, 
Till with my Peers my peace he might procure, 


Like one, whoſe houſe remedileſaly burning, 


| Seeing his goods long heap d together loſt, 
The miſchief no whit lefſen'd by his mourning, 


' | Taketh ſome one thing that he lovetk moſt, 


And to ſome ſure place doth with that retire, 
Leaving the reſt to th' mercy of the fire. 


And he div nought too dear for me did deem, 

So it might ſerve to cover my diſgrace, 

To make my abſence otherwiſe to ſeem, 

And to the world to bear a fairer face, 

Leſt my exile, ſuggeſted by their hate, 

In England here perhaps might wound my ſtate : 


By their wiſe counſel that were him about, 
Of Ireland he me Deputy doth make, 


And caus'd it each-where to be given out, 


The fixed day I dabour'd to adjourn, | My journey therefore thither I did take, 
Till all their,charge was laſtly overthrown, || To ſtop cheir mouths, that gladly would imbrace 
Who could abide no glory but mine own. '] The leaſt thing that might ſound to my diſgrace. 
Thus fought my Fate me forward {till to ſet, | | Whereas he'ſer me in that Princely fort, x 
As though ſome engine ſeis d me wich a flight: As in my place might purchaſe me renown, 
One miſchief ſoum a ſenond doth beget, Wich no leſs bounty to maintain a court, 
The ſecond brings a third but on too right, di Than hourly crav'd th' revenues of a crown, 
And every-oneriaſelf imployettr hol, 1  Thither his bounty ſo much did me bring, 
In their juſt courſewo proſecute: my ifolly. - * 3 
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There were few weeks, but ſome the Channel croſt 
With ſundry preſents of a wond*rous price, | 
Some jewel that him infinitely coſt, 
Or ſome rich robe of excellent device, 
Thar they which ſaw what he upon me threw, 
Well might diſcern ſome change muſt * enſue. 


And ſince the flow me follow'd in this wiſe, 
The fulneſs I as amply entertain, 
It had been folly to have ſeem'd preciſe, 
To take that which fell on me like the rain, 
Such as before no age had ever ſeen, . 
And ſince he was, I think, hath ſeldom been. 


So that, when the bold Barony had found 

The cunning us'd in covering of my flight, 

That ſhifted me but to a ſurtr ground, 

On which they vainly had beſtow'd their might, 
Perceiv'd far off that greater peril roſe, ' 
Than they could find how fitly to diſpoſe. 


Like thoſe that ſtrive to ſtop ſome ſwelling ſource, 
(Whoſe plenty none can comprehend in bounds) 
Which clumbs above th* oppoſers of his courſe, 
And that which ſhould incircle it ſurrounds, 

That ſo innated in it ſelf is bleſt, 

That *tis' the more, the more it is depreſt. 


For fearing much the force I had abroad, 
Who knew the way the Iriſn hearts to win, 
They thought me better here to be beſtow'd, 
And for the ſtate more ſafely far therein, 
Where tho* my ſpoil they hop'd not to prevent, 
Yet could they ſee the giddy courſe I went. 
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| King Epward's ear when having at command, 


Of which they ſcarcely had conceiv'd the thought, 
And did thereto but ſeemingly deſcend, 

But that the King immediately it caught, 

Nor car'd he by it what they did intend, 

Plot what they could, ſo he thereby might an me, 
Once in his Court again to entertain me. 


What is ſo hard, but Majeſty commands, 
Yea, and ſeverely humbleth with the eye? 
Whoſe very nod acts with a thouſand hands, 
In it ſuch virtue ſecretly doth lye, 
Having t uphold it the high power of Fate, 
It is imperious both o'er Love and Hate. 


This King, who no occaſion could neglect, 

That aught me to my happineſs might win, 

Did with ſuch care my bus neſſes effect, 

And ever was ſo fortunate therein, 
That he to paſs in little time did bring, | 
What moſt men thought to be a doubtful thing. 
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When poſts away with their full packets went, 
of Ireland inſtantly to call, 
'd of by the general conſent, 
Although not lik'd of inwardly of all; | 
Vet twas ſufficient that it freedom gave me, 
* 


My nd de Bead tos wind, 
The boiſt*rous ſeas did homage to mine eyes, 
And much above their uſual courſe were kind, 
All lowring clouds abandoning the ſkies, 
Nothing diſcern'd in any ſtar to fear me, 
Fox ruxx herſelf fat at the helm to ſteer me. 


What time the King a progreſs needs would make 


Into North-Wales, his native place to ſee, 

Which was indeed but only for my ſake, 

Who at Weſt-Cheſter knew to meet with me, 

: And there, with all the ſtate he could deviſe, 
To do me honour in the people's eyes. 


Where for my landing long he did provide, 
That nought might want to nouriſh my delight, 


And at each lodging as along we ride, 


He entertain'd me with ſome pleaſing ſight ; 


We enter'd London in this royal fort. 


| Which prov'd ſharp ſpurs to my untam'd deſire, 


Lending the reins to my laſcivious will, 


And put me forth upon my full career, 
On places ſlippery, and my manage ill; 


Small my foreſight, and over-much my haſte, 
Which me (alas ! ) unfortunately caſt. 


Who aught would have, he muſt me entertain; 
And yet before it paſt my gripple hand, 
I ſhare the great'ſt part to my private gain; 1 4 
Nor car'd I what from any I could wring, 

So I might coin into my coffers bring. 
Then daily begg'd I great monopolies, 
Taking the lands belonging to the crown, 
Tranſporting all the beſt commodities 


| Uſeful to England, needed of her own, 


And baſely fold all offices, till then 
The due reward of well-deſerving men. 
Held all things vile that ſuted not my vein; 


Nothing might paſs, but that which I allow'd, 


A great opinion to my wit to gain, 


Giving vile terms and nick-names of diſgrace, | 


To men of great birth, and of greater place. 
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W hereby brake out that execrable rage, 
Which long before had boiled in their blood, 
Themſelves by oath againſt me they engage, 
Who thus had all authority withſtood, 
And in the quarrel up their arms do take, 
Or to mar all, or better it to make, + 


They durſt affirm my mother was a witch, 

And in the fire condemned burnt to be, 

And I her ſon, fo rightly of her pitch, 

She had bequeath'd her ſorceries to me; 
Urging it on, for a moſt certain thing, 
That I by magic wrought upon the King. 


And into France they charg'd me to convey 
A goodly table of pure maſly gold, 


A relique kept in Windſor many a day, 

Which to King AxTruR did belong of old, 
Upon whoſe margent, as they did ſurmiſe, 
There were engraven M RLIx's propheſies, 


And by appealing to the ſee of Rome, 

They ſoon procur'd a legate to the land, 

With malediction by the church's doom, 

Upon that man, which on my part ſhould ſtand ; 
The King ſuſpending, ſhould he not conſent, 
To ratify the Barony*s intent. 


Which they to purpoſe proſp*rouſly effect, 
Then at full ſtrength, to counterpoiſe his force; 
Having withal the Clergy to direct F 
Them the beſt way in their reſiſtleſs courſe, 
Till at the laſt King Epwarp they procure, 
By ſolemn oath me ever to abjure. 


Th? uncertain iſſue of each earthly thing, 
Set out moſt lively in my ſtar- croſt ſtate, 
That doth remain in Fortune's managing, 
Appearing in my variable fate: 
On me that frown'd and flatter d me ſo oft, 
Caſting me down, then ſetting me aloft. 


To Flanders then my preſent courſe I caſt, 

Which as the fair ſt, ſo fitteſt for my eaſe: 

That way is ſaf'ſt that ſooneſt can be paſt, 

All not my friends that were abroad at ſeas; 
Such friends in France they daily did procure, 
That there myſelf I doubted to ſecure. 


Where, though I chang'd my habit and my name, 
Hoping thereby to live unknown to any; 


Yer ſwift Report had ſo divulg'd my ſhame, 
My hateful life was publiſn'd to too many, 
That as I paſt through every ſtreet along, 
I was the tale of every common tongue. 


| 
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| From whence I found a ſecret means, to have 
Intelligence with my kind Lord the King, 

Who fail'd no month, but he me notice gave 

What the proud Barons had in managing ; 
And labour'd then, as he had done before, 
Me into England ſafely to reſtore. 


For which relying on my Sovereign's love, 
To whom as life I had been ever dear, 
Which ne'er than now I had more need to prove, 
Who ſtrove t obtain, if any mean there were, 
A diſpenſation for his former oath, 
In their deſpight that thereto ſeem'd moſt loth. 


Which long debatipg, we reſoly'd at length, 
Since I by marriage ſtrongly was ally'd, 

Lat this pinch ſhould ſtand upon my, ſtrength, 
And ſhould for England, hap what could betide, 
And in a ſhip that for my paſſage lay, 

Thither myſelf to ſecretly convey. 


| Where ſafely landed on the wiſhed ſhore, 
With ſpeed to court I cloſely me betook, 


| Yer gave the King intelligence before, 
Aber what time he there ſor me ſhould look, 


Who was deviſing, when I ſhould arrive, 
The ſureſt way my ſafety to contrive. 


Which the Lords finding, whilſt their blood was hot, 

That to themſelves then only were to truſt , 

For what before was done, avail'd them not, 

And for my ſake they found the King unjuſt, 
Bringing thereby, whilſt triſſing they do ſtand, 
Spoil on themſelves, and peril on the land. 


Who was ſo dull, that did not then diſtaſte, 

That thus the King his Nobles ſhould negleR ? 
And thoſe in Court we for our purpoſe plac'd, 
Gaye us juſt cauſe their dealings to ſuſpect, 

And they that view'd us with the pleaſcd'ſt eye, 
Yet at our actions often look'd awry. 


Which made King EDWaRD preſently provide 

A choſen convoy of his chiefeſt friends, 

To guard me ſafe to York, to be ſupply d 

With foreign ſuccours, and to Scotland ſends 

To warlike BaL1or, and to Wales, from whence 
He hop'd for power to fruſtrate their pretenco. 


But they his agents quickly intercept, ' 

Not then to ſeek in ſo well known a thing. 
And both the Marches they ſo ſtriftly kept, 
That none could enter to aſſiſt the King, 

Only to chaſtiſe my abhorred fin, 

Who had the cauſe of all theſe troubles been; 


Thus 
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Thus like a ſhip, deſpoiled of her ſails, 

Show d by the wind' againſt the ſtreamful tide, 

This way che one, that way the other hales, 

Now tow'rds this ſhore, & now towꝰ rds that doth ride, 
As that poor veſſel's, ſuch my brittle ſtay, 
The nearer land, the nearer caſt away; 


Thou Kingdom's torſive, home: begotten hate, 
In any limits never that waſt bounded, *- © 
When didſt thou yet ſeize upon any ſtate, . 
By thee that was not utterly confounded? » 
How many Empires be there that do-rue thee? 
Happy the world was till too well it knew thee. 


Thus of all ſuccour utterly bereft, , 

Only ſome ſmall force that we had at ſea, 

For us to trult to, Fortune had us left, 

On which our hopes upon this up-calt lay, 
Which we to haſten ſpeedily do make, 
Our former courſes forced to forſake. 


Our preſent peril hap'ning to be ſo, 
That did for aid importunately call, 
Wherefore in York, as ſafeſt from the foe, 
He leſt me to the keeping of the wall, 
Till his return me further aid might give, 
Whom more and more he ſtudied to relieve. 


The Barons then from Bedford ſetting on, 
Th' appointed rendy where they gath'red. head, 
When they had notice that the King was gone, 
Tow'rds Vorkſhire with celerity them ſped, 

To ſeize my perſon purpoſed that were, 

Whole preſence elſe might make them to forbear. 


When leaving York, to Scarborough I poſt, 

With that ſmall force the City had to lend me, 

The ſtrongeſt fort that ſtood upon the coaſt, 

And of all other hkeſt to defend me, 
Which at the worſt, from whence in their deſpight, 
The hills at hand might privilege my flight. 


But they which kept the country round abour, 
Upon each paſſage ſet ſo watchful ſpies, 
Of well-wall'd York that I was ſcarcely out, 
But on their light-horſe after me they riſe, 

Ere I had time to get into the fame. 
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Thence with intent tow rds Oxford to convey me, 
When by the way, as birds do at the owl, 
Some wonder'd at me, ſome again did bay me, 
As hungry wolves at paſſengers do how]: 

Each one rejoycing that I thus was caught, 
| Who on the land theſe miſeries had brought. 


Conducted thus to Dedington at laſt, " 
th* Earl of PxmBroxs will'd me to be ſtay'd, 
To underſtand before they further paſt, 
What by the King could on my fide be ſaid 
About this buſineſs, and tow'rds Epwarp went, 
T' acquaint him with the general intent. 


But th' Earl of Warwick (lying but too near) 
The Dog of Arden that I us'd to call, 
Who mortal hatred did me ever bear, 
He whom I moſt ſuſpected of them all, 
Thither repairing with his powerful band, 
Seiz'd upon me with a violent hand. 
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To Warwick caſtle carrying me along, 

(Where he had long deſired me to get) 

With friends and tenants abſolutely ſtrong, 

Whom all the puiſſant Barony abet, 
Which ſince occaſion offer d them ſuch hold, 
Haſten my death by all the means they could. 


ES 


North from the town, a mile or very near, 
A little hill in public view doth lye, 
That's called Blacklow of the dwellers there, 
Near to the ancient Hermitage of Gvy, 
To which the Lords me as a traitor led, 
And on a ſcaffold took away my head. 


My life and fortunes lively thus expreſt, 
In the ſad tenor of my tragick tale, 


Let me return to the fair fields of reſt, . 


Thither tranſported with a proſp'rous gale, 
And leave the world my deſtiny to view, 
Bidding it thus eternally adieu. 
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Wak'd, a6d'ricnibling berwixt rage and dread, 
Wich the loud flahder (by che impious time) 
That of my Am Wy Where find, 
Through which to honour falſiy I ſhould climb : | 
From. the fad dwelling of th untimely: dead, | 
To quit me of that execrable crime,” 
CromwtzLrL appears, kl ee Wight co es, 
Much that can tell, as one that much did know. 


Roughly not made up in the common mould, 

That with the vulgar vilely I ſhould die, 

What thing ſo ſtrange of CxoMweLL is not told? 

What man more prais d? who more condemn'd than 

That with the world when I am waxed od, (I? 

Moſt *twere unfit that Fame of me ſhould lie, 
Wich fables vain my hiſtory to fill. 
Forcing my good, exciuſing of my ill. 


You, chat but hearing of my hated name, | 2 #767 
Your ancient malice inſtantly bewray, a 10 
And for dy fake your i-deſerved blame | 

Upon my legend publicly ſhall lay, © © 
Would you era ure wi ene, 
Might 1 fo mean a privilege but pray,” 8 
He that three aged Kad endur d your wrong, | 
Heat him 4 little, ho hath heard you long; 


i 


7. — Earl of ESSEX 


has Rome's fad ruin here by me began, 


Whoſe meaneſt cottage ſimply me did ſhrowd, 
| To me as deareſt of che Engliſh ear: 

Though in a time when never leſs the dearth 
POT yet mine ſo well allow d, 
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Who her religion pluckt up by the root, 
bPFumn. | 
Which ſtill at me her poiſoned'ſt darts doth ſhoot z | 
to excuſe it, do the beſt I can, Rot; 21 


ho Lirtle, I fear, my labour me will boot : 


Ta vi I ſpeak, my troubled heart to caſe, 
Much to the mind herſelf it is to pleaſe. 


o powerful number, from whoſe ſtricter law 


Heart moving muſic did receive the ground, 

Which man to fair civility did draw, 

With the brute beaſt when Jawleſs he was found: 
O, if according to the wiſer ſaw, 

There be a high divinity in ſound, | 
Be now abundant, profp'rouſly to ad 


| The pen prepar'd my doabiful caſe wo plead, 


Putney the place made bleſſed by my birth, 


That with the beſt ſhe boldly durſt prefer - 
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bb Thames ah ahi coming woo'd, That height and god-like purity. of mind; 
Striking the wond' ring borderers with fear, ee, moſt adorn 
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my fick mother hung did pp. 
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As the great ebb unto ſo long a flow, That mark him lent, to gentry to advance, 

When what thoſe ages formerly did raiſe, Which firſt by noble induſtry he wan, 

This, when I liv'd, did laſtly overthrow, His baſer iſſue after ſhould inhance, 

And that great*ſt labour of the world did ſeize, And the rude ſlave not any good that can, 

Only for which immedicable blow, Jen ſhould thruſt down by whar is his by chance: 
Due to that time, me dooming Heaven ordain'd, As had not he been firſt that him did raiſe, ? 
Wherein confuſion abſolutely reign'd. Ne'er had his great heir wrought his grandſires praiſe, 

Vainly yt oe! F. es gt . 11 How weak art chou, thaf makeſt it thy end 

Often prediction © © | To heap ſuch worldly-dignities on the, 

As plaguꝰs, or war, or great men to i When upon Fortune only they depend, 

Riſing of Commons, or the death of Kings; 1 And by her changes governed muſt be? 

But ſome ſtrange news though ever it divine, 1 Beſides the dangers ſtill that ſuch attend, 

Yet forth them not immediately it Brings, Livelieſt of all men pourtray d out in me, 

Until ch effects men after ward did jean. | + When thut; eg which T hated way of all, 
To know that me it chiefly did concern. Soon'ſt from me fled, ſearct tarrying for 

Whilſt yet my father by his painful trade, rade your ee en fits. " 

Whoſe labour'd anvil only was his fee, 1 And the large ſtera, whence your vain greatneſs grew, 

Whom my great tow'rdneſs ſtrongly did perſwade, I When you your ſelves are ignorant and vile, 

In knowledge to have educated me; Not glorious thing dare actually purſue, - 

But death did him unluckily invade, That all good ſpirits would utterly exile, . . 

Ere he the fruits of his deſire could ſee, Doubting their worth ſhould elſe diſcover you, 
Leaving me young, then little that did know. | Giving your ſelves unto ignoble things, 
How me the Heavens had purpos'd to beſtow, - U 

Hopeleſs as helpleſs moſt might me ſuppoſe, | Virtue, but poor, God in this earth doth place, 


* 


Whoſe meanneſs ſeem'd their ahject breath to draw: Gainſt the rude world to ſtand up in his right, 


Yet did my breaſt that glorious fire incloſe, To ſuffer ſad affliction and diſgrace, | 

Which their dull purblind ignorance not ſaw, Nor ceaſing to purſue her with deſpight : 

Which till is ſettled upon outward ſhows, | Yet when of all ſhe is accounted baſe, 

The vulgar's judgment ever is ſoraw, | And ſeeming in moſt miſcrable plight, + | 
Which the unworthieſt ſottiſnly do love, Out of her power new life to her doth take, 
In their own region properly that move. | Leaſt then dier d when Aldo her fork. 

Yet me my ſortune ſo could not diſguiſe, That is the man of an undaunted ſpirit, 


Bur through dis cloud were forme that did me know, For ber dear ſake char affereth him to de, 
Which than the teſt more happy, or more wiſe, For whom, when him the world doth diſ inherit, 


Me did relieve, when I was driven low, 4 Looketh upon it with a pleaſed eye, © 


Which, as the ſtairs by which © Gaſt did riſe, 
When to my height 1 afterward: did grow, 


| | What's done for Virwe thinking it doth met, 
| Daring the proudeſt menaces defy, | | 


Them to requite, wy bouintits were ſo high, 


As made my fame through every/car-to We. 


More worth than life, howe'er the baſe world rate him, 


| Brlov'd of heaven, although the earth doth hate him. 
Injurious 
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Injurious Times unto che god unjuſt, 1 For Boſton bus'neſs hotly, then in hand, 
O! how may weak poſterity, ſuppoſe ] The charge thereof on CausEAs being lay'd, 
Ever to have heren from che duſtt. Coming to Flanders, hapt to underſtand 
*Gainſt them thy partly: that Knew? ] Of me, whom he requeſted him to aid; 
To thy report. Oe hall wer et. Ot which, when, I the benefit had ſcan'd, 
.- Triumphant arches building unto thoſe, _ . | ves what time at Antwerp I had ſtay'd, 
Allow'd this longeſt memory to have, 75 Soon it me won fair Italy to try, 


That were the mot unworthy of 2 gave? | Under a chearful and more lucky ſky. 
But my clear metal had that powerful heat. [For what the, meaneſt clearly makes to ſhine, 
As it not turn'd with all that Fortune could: ; Youth, vit, and courage, all in me concur : 
Nor when-the-world-me- terribleſt dil ter. In every project, that ſo powerful trine, 
Could win that place; whictumy lag thoughts did hold, | By whoſe kind working bravely I did ftir, 
That waxed ſtill more proſperouſly great, I Which to each high and glorious deſign 
The more the wotid me ſtrove to have controll d. (The time could offer) freely did me ſpur, 


- — 


On mine on columns conſtantiy to ſtand. | As forcing fate ſome new thing to prepare, ä 

Wirhoun the falle help of another's had. | (Shewing ſucceſß) t attempt that could me dare. 
My youthful courſe thus wiſely did I ſteer, A Where now my ſpirit got roomth it ſelf to ſhow, 
T' avoid thaſe cc my wrack-thas.elſe did threat: To the fair'ſt pitch to make a gallant flight, 
Yet ſome fair hopes from far did ſtill appear. [ From things that too much earthly were and low, 
If that too much my: wants did me not let; _ _ | | Strongly attracted by a genuine light, 
Wherefore my ſelf above my ſelf to bear. ] Where higher ſtill it every day did grow: 
Still as I grew, knowledge ſtrove to get. And being in ſo excellent a plight, 

To perſeſt that which in the embryo ws. l Crav'd but occaſion. happily to prove, 

Whoſe birch, L found, time well might bring to paſs. | How much it fac cach vulgar ſpirit above. 

But when my means to fail me I did find. [The good ſucceſs th affairs of England found, 

My ſelf to travel-preſently I took : t I | Much prais'd the choice of me that had been made: 
For'twas diſtaſteful to my noble mind, I | For where moſt men the depth durſt hardly ſound, 


That the vile world into my wants ſhould lock, I held it nothing boldy through to wade, 
Being beſides induſtriouſiy inclin d. I My ſelf and through the ſtraiteſt ways I wound. 
To meaſure others actions with my book, | -- ] | So could L act, well I could perſwade, 
My judgment more to rectify thereby, 5 As meerly jovial in my ſelf was J. 

In matters that were difficult and hig. Compos d of freedom and alacrity. 


When lo it hapt, that Fortune, as my guide, // | Not long it was, cre Rome of me did ring, 
Of me did with ſuch, providence diſpoſe. | | (Hardly ſhall;Rome fo full days ſce again) 
That th Engliſh merchants then, who did reſide | | Of freemens, catches to the Pope I ſing, 

At Antwerp, me their-ſeeretary choſe. Which wan much licence to my countrymen, 
(As though in me to manißeſt her pride) I | Thither the which I was the firſt did bring, 
Whence to thoſe Principalities I roſe, 1 That were unknown to Italy till then: 


To pluck. me down, — the fear'd, Light bumgurs. them when judgment doth direct, 
Beyond her power that almoſt the had rear'd. - Even of the wiſe, win plauſible reſpett. — 


When firſt the weakby;Netherlands, me rain d. | And tote, from home that penſions were allow'd, 
In wiſe commerce malt proper to that place, - And there did for. intelligence remain, 


And from my country carefully me wain'd, Under my power.themſelycs were glad to mond, 

As with the world it-meant gg win me grace, | | RYSSELL and Pac yea oftentimes were fan, 

Where greatexpericnce happily. d gain'd; When as cheir names they durſt not have avow'd, 

Yer here I fee o In a ſpace, Me into their ſociety f retain... _ 4 
nnn . Riin before me, nad e they ere, ! 
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In foreign parts near friends I yet forſake, | 
That had before been deeply bound to me, 
And would again I uſe of them ſhould make, = 
But ſtill my ſtars command I ſhould be fret, 
And all thoſe offers lightly from me ſhake, 
Which to require, I ferter'd elſe might be; 
And though that oft great perils me oppugn, | 
And means were weak; my mind was ever ſtrong, 


Yet thoſe great wants fare to my youth did tie, 
Me from the pomp of thoſe rich countries drive, 
Thereby infore d with painful induſtry, TWILL 
Againſt afflittion manfully to ſtrive, 
l | 
Bur fince my good I hardly muſt derive, 
Into the ſame I thought to make my way, 
111 


As Gee 2 my life 1 led, 

For ſo a while my need did me conſtrain, 
With other my poor countrymen (that play'd) * 
Thither that came in hope of better gain: 


| Whereas when Fortune ſeem'd me low to tread | by 
| By my rare parts What place might be procur'a, * 


Under her feet, ſhe ſet me up again, 
Until her uſe bade me her not to fear, 


Till Cars the Fifth th' Imperial pow'r did bend 
*Gainſt Rome, which Bovzxzow ſkilfully did guide, 
Which faſt-declining Italy did rend? 
For th' right that him her Holineſs _—_" 
Wholly herſelf inforced to defend 
*Gainſt him that juſtly puniſhed her pride, 
To which my ſelf I laſtly did partake, 
To ſee thereof what Fortune meant to make. 


Arid at the ſiege with that great Gen'ral ſerv'd, 

When he firſt girt her ſtubborn waiſt with ſteel, 

Within her walls who well-near being ſtarv'd, 

And that with faintneſs ſhe began to reel, 

Shewing herſelf a lutle as ſhe ſwerv'd : 

Firſt her then noting I began to feel, | 
She, whoſe great pow'r ſo far abroad did roam, 
What in her ſelf ſhe truly was at home. 


That the great ſchool of the falſe world was then, 
Where her's their ſubtle practices did vie, _ 
Amongſt that mighty confluence of men, 
French plots propt up by Engliſh policy, 
The German powers falſe ſhuffling, and again 

All countermin'd by ſkilful Traly ; 

| Each one in poſſibility to wit, | 

Great refs were up, ed iy hands were tn, 
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| Into the ſecrets of thoſe times to ſ 


| Some that thoſe-courſes diligently ey d. 
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Here firſt to work'my buſy brain on 


: * 


44 . & 


o temper in & dungereus afp, 


in times ſo turbulent as theſe,” - 
Whereto my ſhidies wholly 1 Aid bend R 
To that, which chen the wiſeſt made their end. 3 


From whence to England aſterward 1 
Thoſe ſlighes of ſtate deliver d there to me, 


{Ine which there then were very few that ſought, | * 


Nor did vich ih humour of that age agree, 
Which after did moſt fearful things effect, 
Whoſe ſecret working few did then ſuſpect. 


— tin. ord 


1 
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: Saas Hopes me homeward ſecretly dur d, 
|| When many perl fringely I had paſty 


As many fad calamities endur'd 0 
r 


If they at home were to the mighty known, | 
How they would ſcem compared with their own. 


Or Fu there th Giza hail ws neg, 
As I the worlt that valaly Ul mae ants 


To my b 
In other counties that do hold it dear, 


I no occaſion vainly did reject, 


| Whil'ſt ſtill — — 


N e | 
Little before unlike to thrive as I. | 


| When now in England bigamy with blood, | 
Lately begot by luxury and pride, 
In their great ſt fulneſs peremptory ſtood; 


* 


. 
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Slily were fiſhing in that troubled flood, 

For future changes wiſely to provide, 
Finding the world fo rankly then to fwell, 
That till it brake, it never could be Well. 


But floating long upon my firſt ame, 
Whilſt many doubts me ſeemed to appall, 
Like to a bark that with the tide-doth drive, - 
Having noughet left te fuſten it withall, 
Thus with che time by füf mg Ido frive, i 
Into what harbour doubtful yet to fally/ ß 
Until inforc*d'to put it to the chance, - / 


Caſting the fair*Rt, 1 5 | ; 


Making my ſelf to mighty Woorszy known, 
That Arr As, which the government up-ſtay'd, 
Who from mean place im little time was grown 
Up to him, which that weight upon him lay di! 
And being got the neareſt to his throne, 
He the more'eav'ly this great Kingdom fway'd, 
Leanirig thereon his wearied ſelf to breath, . 
| Whilſt even the greateſt ſat him far beneath. 


Where learned. Monk and Gab. I met, 
Men in thoſe times inimatchable for wit, — - 
Able that were the dulleſt ſpirit to whet, 
And did my humour excellently fit, 
Into their rank and worthily-did get, 
There as their proud 'competitor to fit.” 
One excellence to many is the mother, 
Wits do, as creatures, one beget another, 


This founder of the palaces of Kings, _ 
Whoſe veins with more than uſual ſpirit were fll'd, 
A man ordained to the mighti'ſt things, 
In Oxford then determining to build 
To Chriſt a college, and together brings 
All that thereof the great foundation wills, 
There me imploys, whoſe induſtry he found 
Worthy to work upon the nobleſt ground. 


Yet in the entrance wiſely did he fear 

Coin might fall ſhort; yet with this work on fire, 

Wherefore ſuch houſes as religious were, 
Whoſe being no neceſſity require, 

But that the greater very well might bear, 

From Rome the Card'nal cunningly did hire, 
Winning withal his Soverggn to conſent, 
It colouring with fo holy an intent. 


This like a ſymptom to along diſcaſe, 0 
Envy at me her ſharpeſt darts did rove, 


Was the fore · runner to this mighty fall, 
And but too unadviſedly did ſeize 
Upon the part that ruinated all, 
Which, had the work been of ſo many days, 
And more again recover hardly ſhall: 
But lo, it ſunk, which time did long up- hold, 
Where now it lies even levell'd with the mold, 


= 
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; 
Thus thou, great Rome, here firſt waſt overthrown, 
Thy future harms that blindly couldſt not ſee, 
And in this work they only were thine own, 
. Whoſe knowledge lent that deadly wound to thee, 
Which to the world before had they not ſhown, 
Neꝰ er had thoſe ſecrets been deſcry'd by me, 
Nor by thy. wealth ſo many from the plow, 


ry Worn thoſe high types wherein they flouriſh now. 
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For which my maſter Wootszy might and main, 
Into ſuek favour with the King me brought, 


Tow'rds whom my ſelf ſo well I did demean, . 

As that I ſeem'd to exerciſe his thoughe, 

And his great liking ſtrongly did retain, 

Wich what before that Card nal had me taught, 
From whoſe example, by thoſe cells but ſmall, 
Sprang the ſubverſion laſtly of them all. 


Yet many a let was caſt into the way, 

Wherein I ran ſo ſteadily and right; | 

And many a ſnare my adverſaries lay, © (flight, 

Muck wrought they with their power, much with their 

Wiſely perceiving that my ſmalleſt ſtay // 

Fully requir'd the utmoſt of their might, ner 
To my aſcendant haſting then to climb,” : * 
There as the firſt predomining the time. 


Knowing what wealth me earneſtly did woo, 
Which I through Woorszy hapen'd had to find, 
And could the path moſt perfectly unto, 
The King thereafter earneſtly inclin'd, 
Seeing beſides what after I might do, 
If ſo great power me fully were aſſign'd, 
By all cheir means againſt me ſtrongly wrought, 
Lab'ring as faſt to bring their Church to nought. 


þ 


] Whil' to the King continually I ſue, 


And in this bus neſi faithfully did ſtir, 
bogey ws my my judgment to be true, 
Gainſt thoſe who moſt ſuppoſed me to err; 
Nor the leaſt means, which any way I knew 
Might grace me, or my purpoſes perfer, 
Did I omit, till I had won his ear 
Moſt that me mark'd, when leaſt he ſeem'd to hear. 


This wound to them thus violently given, 


Affecting the Supremacy of Heaven, 

As the firſt Giants warring againſt Jovs, 
Heap'd hills on hills, the Gods till they had driven, 
The meaneſt ſhapes of earthly things to prove : 
So muſt I ſhift from them that gainſt me roſe, 
Mortal their hate, as mighty were my foes. 


But their great force againſt me wholly bent, 


|| Prevail'd upon my purpoſes io far, 


That I my ruin ſcarcely could prevent, 
So momentary worldly favours are, 

That till the utmoſt of their ſpight was ſpent, 
Had not my ſpirit maintain d a manly war, 


Upon whoſe ruin after I did grow. 
Kkk 
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When tlie great King, their ſtrange reports chat took, 
Who as pernicious as the potent mene. 
Whoſe deadly Malice men ris 21 
Me at the firſt ſ6-yioletitly ſhook, -, | 
The chi e e e domes bee, 

If Reſolution with a ſettled brow... 

Had not upheld my peremptory vow. 


Yet theſe encounters thruſt me not awry, , 
1 could my courſes ſaroe me toforſake, 


The plots that barren long we ſee do lic, 

Some fitting ſeaſon plentifully take: 
One frunſul harveſt frankly doth reſtore | 
What many winters hinder'd have before. 


That to account I ſtrictiy call my wit, 

ow it this while had managed my ſtate, 

My ſoul in counſel ſummoning to ſit, 

If poſable to turn the courle of Fate 

For ways there he the grrateſt things to hit, 

If men cu, find the peremptory gate: 

And lince I ence was, got fo near the brink; 
More than belore *rwauld grieve me now to fink, 


Nessrr, whoſe life (ſome ſaid) that I had ſav'd 
In Italy, one thatyme favour'd moſt, 
And reverend HaiLss, who but occaſion cravd 
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To ſhew his love, no leſs that I had coſt, | 


Who to the King perceiving me diſgrac'd, 
Whoſe favour I unluckily had loſt, 
Both with him great, a foot ſet in withall, 


I not to ſtay, to qualify my fall. 


High their regard, yet higher was their hap, 
Well-near quite ſunk, recover me that could, 
And once more get me into Fortune's lap, 
Which well my ſelf might teach me there to hold, 
Eſcap'd out of ſo. dangerous a trap, _. 
Whole praiſe by me to ages ſhall be told, 
As the two props by which I only roſe, 
When moſt ſuppreſt, moſt trod on by my foes. 


This me to urge the premunire won, 
Ordain'd in matters dangerous and high, 
In t which the heedleſs Prelacy were run, *%. 
That back unto the Papacy did flie, | 
Sworn to that See, and what before was done, 
Due to the King, diſpenſed were thereby, 
Int which firſt entring offer d me the mean, 
That to throw down, already that did lean, 


7 


| 


Of hoſpitable FxiscoBaLD and me, 


| 
| 


| 
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| This 40 that ove des a. r mi dub 
From whence his, bounties plentifully ſpring. 
NR ee 11 
Bare me into the boſum of che King, 90 
| Which W eee ee de 16 71 


Where thoſe which late imperiouſly controll'd me, 
Struck pale with fear, ſtood trembling to behold me. 


When State to me-thaſe n 


I That to fo great a, favourite were due, 


And Fortune ſtill, with honours did me load, 


As though no mean ſhe in my riſing knew, - 
Or Heaven t© ta: Stn ms bind... 


(What to the world-unheard of was and new) 


And was to other ſparing of her ſtore, _ 
Till ſhe could give, or I could ask no more. 


Thoſe high prefermepty he upon me lay d, 5 
To make the world me publickly to know, 
Were ſuch, in judgment rightly being weigh'd, 
Seemed too great for me to undergo z | 
Nor could his hand from pouring on be ſtay'd, 
Until I fo abundantly did flow, 
That looking down whence lately I was clomb, 
Danger bad fear, if further F ſhould roam. 


| - 
For firſt from Knighthood riſing in degree, 


The office of the Jewel-houſe my lot, 


After, the Rolls he frankly gave to me, 


From whence a Privy Counſellor I got, 
Then of the Garter ; and then Ear! to be 


Of Eſſex : yet ſufficient theſe were not, 


But to the great Vicegerency I grew, 
Being a title as ſupreme as new. 


So well did me theſe Dignities befit, c 
And Honour ſo me every way became, A 
As more than man I had been made for it, . 
Or as from me it had deriv'd the name: | 
Where was he found whoſe love I not requit, 
Beyond his own imaginary aim, 

Which had me ſuccour d, nearly being driven, 

As things to me that idly were not given? 


What tongue ſo ſlow, the tale ſhall not report 


And ſhew in how reciprocal a fort 


| When as my means in Italy were ſhort, 


"That me reliey'd? I, leſs that would not be, 
When 1 of England was vicegerent made, g 


His former bounds ib'rally repay 


It chanc'd as 1 row'td, Weſtminſter did ride, 


Which made me note him, and the more I ey d 
Him, methought more preciſely. I ſhould know : Þ 
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The manner briefly, gentler Muſe, relate. 
Since oft before it qriſcly, hath. been told. 
The ſudden chu pf ypavoided. face, 1, 
That famays, Merchant, zeverend/Fx1acoBaLlp, | 
— Fae * 
as certain goods: to England 4 
Which in the hands of cxeditors but bad, 
Small Hex. ra H mean . 4 


Hither his wants him fgecibly-copſrain'd, - - | 
Though with lopg gravel hath by: pod. Gan, 
remain d. 
Whereon his, Ir beg nally: he Ni 
And if he found ths frgnd(bip hers wee frign'd, 
Yer at the worſt, it better ſhould. bim bim pleaſe. 
Far out of ght tg ꝓeriſh here unknown, at) 
Than unteſiey d. he pitied of his n. 


N a, of \#/ 


# S 
me - 2 
* . 


2 þ | 


An aged, man, 1 happily elpy'd, 


Whoſe 8 bo 


Revolving long, it came into my mind, 
This, was the man to me had been ſo kind. 


Was there withal ſo joyed with his ſight, 
(Wich the dear ſight of his ſo reverend. face) 74 
That 1 copld ſcarecly keep.me from, f alight,  , 
And in mine armg him kindly to embrace: | 
Weighing yet (well) what ſore imagine might, 74 
He being a ſtranger, and the publick place, 

Checkt my aſſection, till ſome. fitter hour 

On him my love. effe&tually might ſhow'r, 


Never, quoth I, was Fortune ſo unjuſt, _ 
As to do wrong, to thy moſt noble heart: 
What mag ſa wicked could betray the truſt 
Oft one ſo upright, af ſo good. deſert ? . 
And tha obey neceſſy thou muſt. 
« As when G u e fame 10.me than ary 
IL me alone the laſt be left, of all, 
That from the reſt declin'd not with thy fall.” 


And calling 0 4 Gentleman of mine, 
Wiſe and diſcreet that well I knew to be, 0 
Shew'd him that ſtranger, whoſe dejefted eyne, | 
Fixt on the caxth, gg er once logkt up at me: 
* Bid vonder can came home to.me and dine. 
„ e Rt 
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He with my name that kindly did him greet, 
Slowly. caſt up his deadly-moving eye, 
| That long time had been fixed on his ker, 
To look no higher than his miſery, 
Thinking him more calamity did greet, 
Or that I had ſuppoſed him ſome ſpy 3 
With a deep ſigh that from his heart he drew. 


Quoth he, Elis will accompliſht be by you.“ 


My man departed, and the meſſage done, 

He whoſe ſad heart a ſtrange impreſſion ſtruck, 

To think upon this accident begun, 

And on himſelf ſuſpiciouſly to look; 

Into all doubts he fearfully doth run, 

Oft himſelf chearing, oft himſelf forſook : 
Strangely perplext, he to my houſe doth come, 


1 


Not knowing why judg'd, nor dreading yet his doom. 


My ſervants ſet his coming to attend, 

That were therein nor common for their ſkill, 
Whoſe uſage yet the former did amend : 

He hop'd not good, nor guilty was of ill; 
But as a man, whoſe thoughts were at an end, 


« Wiſer than man I think he were that knew 


His honour'd preſence ſo did me inflame, 

That being then in preſence of my Peers, 

I 'ſdained not to meet him as he came, 

(That very hardly could contain my tears) 

Kindly ſalute him, call him by his name, 

And oft together aſk him how he chears : 
Which ſtill along maintaining the extream, 


« Fortunc, quoth he, then work on me thy will: 


« Whence this may come, or what will it enſue. 


The man, thought ſure he had been in a dream, 


At length to wake him gently, I began 
With this demand, If once he did not know 
One THoMas CROMWELL, a poor Engliſhman, 
By him reliev'd, when he was driven low ? 
When I perceiv'd he my remembrance wan, 
Yet with his tears it ſilently did ſhow, 

I wept for woe, to ſee mine hoſt diſtreſt ; 

But he for joy, 5 


| Him to the Lords I publiſhe by my praiſe, | 
And at my table carefully him ſet, 
Recounting them the many ſundry ways 
I was to this good Gentleman in debt; 
E 
With all that grace or reverence him might get: 
Which all the while yet filently he hears, 
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And to lend fulnefs latly to his fate, py 
Great ſums I gave him, and what was his due, | 
Made known, my ſelf became his advocate, 
And at my charge his creditors 1 ſue, | 
Recovering him unto his former ſtate : | 
Thus he the world began by me anew, 
That ſhall to all poſterity expreſs | 
His honour'd bounty, and my thankfulneſs. 


Bur, Muſe, recount before thou farther paſs, 
How this great change ſo quickly came abour, 
And what the cauſe of this fad downfal was, 
In every part the ſpacious realm throughout, 
Being effected in ſo little ſpace, 
Leave not thereof poſterity to doubt, 

That the world obſcured elſe may be, 

If in this place revealed not by thee. 


If the whole land did on the Church rely, 

Having full power Kings to account to call, 

That to the world read only policy, 

Beſides Heaven's keys to ſtop or let in all, 

Let me but know from her ſupremacy 

How ſhe ſhould come ſo ſuddenly to fall: 
'Twas more than chance ſure put a hand thereto, 
That had the power ſo great a thing to do. 


Or aught there were had biding under ſun, 
Who would have thought thoſe edifices great, 
Which firſt Religion holily begun, 
The Church approv'd, and Wiſdom richly ſeat, 
Devotion nounſh'd, Faith allowance won, 
With what might make them any way compleat, 
Should in their ruins laſtly bury'd lie, 
But that begun and ended from the ſky ? 


And the King, late obedient to her laws, 
Againſt the Clerk of Germany had writ, 
As he the fifft that ſtirr'd in the Church's cauſe, 
Againſt him greatli'ſt that oppugned it; 
And wan from her ſo grateful an applauſe, 
Then in her favour chiefly that did fit, 
That as the prop whereon ſhe only ſtay'th, 
Him ſhe inſtil d Drzxvox or THE FalTH. 


But not their power, whoſe wiſdoms them did place 
In the firſt rank, the oracles of ſtate, 
Who that opinion ſtrongly did embrace, 
Which through the land received was of late, 
Then aught at all prevailed in this caſe, 
O powerful doom of unavoided fate, 
Whoſe depth not weak mortality can know ! 
Who can uphold what Heaven will overthrow ? 
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| | When time now univerſally did) m, 
The power to it peculiarly annex'd, 
With man abu e Bei When ths tid e. 

Yet every hour flill proff”rouſly ſhe wer'd, 

But the world poor did by looſe riots grow, | 1 9 
Which ſerved as an excellent pretext,” 
And colour gave to pluck her from her pride, 

Whoſe only greatneſs ſuffer'd none beſide. 


Likewiſe ro:that, Poſterity did doubt 
Thoſe at the firſt not rightly to adore, © 
Their fathers that, too credulous devout, 
Had to een 
And to recover only went about 
What their great zeal had laviſhed before, 
On her a ſtrong hand violently lay'd, 
Preying on that they gave for to be pray'd. 


Beſides, the King ſet in a courſe ſo tight, 
Which I for him laboriouſly had tract, 


(Who, till I learn'd him, had not known his might) 


I ſtill to prompt his power with me to act, 

Into thoſe ſecrers got ſo deep a ſight, 

That nothing laſtly to his furtherance lacke, 
And by example it to him was ſhown, 

How Rome might here be eas ly overthrown.” 


In taking down yet of this goodly frame, 
He ſuddenly not brake off every band, 

But took the power firſt from the Papal name, 
After, a while let the religion ſtand, | 

When limb by limb he daily did it lame; 

Firſt, took a leg, and after took a hand, 
Till the poor ſemblance of a body left, 
But all ſhould ſtay it utterly bereft. 


. 


For if ſome Abbey happen'd void to fall, 
| By death of him that the ſuperior was, 
| Gain, that did firſt Church-liberty enthrall, 


Only Supreme promoted to the place, 


'Mongſt many bad, the worſt moſt times of all, 
| Under the colour of ſome other's grace, 


That by the flander which from him ſhould fpring, 
Into contempt it more and more might bring, 


Thi uns from heaven when by a eig core | 
(Prevailing as a planetary ſource) _. 
I' th* Church believing, as Mahumetan, 

When Lurnzx firſt did theſe opinions nurſe, - 
Much from great Rome in little ſpace that wan, 
It to this change ſo aptly did diſpoſe, Gm 
From whoſe ſad ruin ours ſo great aroſe. 
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When here that fabrick utterly did fail, 

Which powerful Fate had limited to Time, 
By whoſe ſtrong law it naturally muſt quail, - 
From that proud high to which i ng 6) cd 


Letting gainſt it the contrary prevail, 
Therein to puniſh! ſome notorious crime, 


For which bnd juſt-dooming baren 
That on her buildings ruin here ſhould feed. 


Th' authority upon her ſhe did take, 

And uſe thereof in every little thing, 

Finding herſelf how oſt ſhe did forſake, 

In her own bounds herſelf not limiting, 

That awful fear and due obedience brake, 

Which her reputed. Holineſs did bring. 
From ſlight regard and brought her into hate, 
With thoſe that much diſlikd of her eſtate. 


Seeing thoſe parts ſhe cunningly had play'd, 

Belief to her great miracles. to win, 

To the wiſe world were every day bewray'd, 

From which the doubt did of her pow'r begin, 

Damnation yet to queſtion what ſhe ſaid, 

Made moſt ſuſpect the faith they had been in, 
When their ſalvation cas'ly might be bought, 
Found not this yet the way that they had ſought, 


Whence thoſe ill humours ripen'd to a head, 

Bred by the rankneſs of the plenteous land, 

And they not only ſtrangely from her fled, 

Bound for her ancient liberty to ſtand, 

But what their fathers gave her being dead, 

The ſons rap'd from her with a violent hand, 
And thoſe her buildings moſt of all abus d, 
That with the weight their fathers coffins bruis d. 


The wiſcſt and moſt provident but build 

For time again but only to deſtroy, | 

The coſtly piles and monuments we gild, 

Succeeding nnn 5 

Viciſſitude impartially will d.,. 

The goodlieſt things be ſubject to annoy, d 
And what one age did ſtudiouſly maintain, 
The next again accounteth vile and vain. | 


Yet time doth tell, in ſome things they did err, 

That put their help her bravery to deface, 

When as the wealth that taken was from her, 

Others ſoon raiſed, that did them diſplace, 

Their titles and their offices confer - 

On ſuch before as were obſcure and baſe, | 
Who would with her, they likewiſe down ſhould go, 
And o'erthrew them that her did overthrow. _ | 
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He liſted not their dreſſing to endure, 
{ When in his ear Need ſoftly did him tell 
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| Bur negligent Security an! Eaſe,» 


| Clergy call'd Friers, which near at hand did dwell, 
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And th* Romiſh rites, that with a clearer ſight 
The wiſeſt thought they juſtly did reject, 
They after ſaw, that the received igt 
Not altogether free was from defect, 
Myſterious things being not conceived right, 
Thereof bred in the ignorant negleR 1 | 

For in opinion ſomething ſhort doth fall, 


Wants there have been, and ſhall be ſtill in all. 


| 


ID 


Unbridled Senſualuy begat, 


That oaly ſought his dpperte-@ pita 
As it in midſt of much abundance fat: 


The Church/noe willing others ſhould her praiſe,” 4 
That ſhe was leun, when as her lands were fat, 
Herſelf to too much liberty did give, 


Which ſome perceiv'd that in thoſe times did five. 


Pixkcx the wile plowman, in his viſion ſaw 
Conſcience ſore hurt, yet ſorer was affraid 


| The ſeven great fins to Hell bim like to draw, 


And to wiſe Clergy mainly cry'd for ad; 
Fal'n ere he wiſt,(whom peril much did awe) . 
On unclean Prieſts, whil'ſt faintly he him ſtad, 
| Willing good Clergy t' caſe his wretched caſe, 


| Whom theſe ſtrong giants hotly; had im chaſe. 


And them requeſts to take in hand the cure, 
But for their Jeechcraft that they could not well, 


And of his knowledge more did him aſſure) 


They came for gain, their end which they did make, 
For which on them the charge of ſouls they take. 


And voluntary poverty profeſt, 
By food of Angels ſeeming as to live; 
But yet with them th' accounted were the beſt, 
That moſt to their fraternity did give, 
And beyond number that they were increaſt. 
If fo (quoth Conſcience) thee may I believe, 
* Then 'tis in vain more on them to beſtow, 
If beyond number like they be to grow. 


| The Frier ſoon feeling Conſcience had him found, 


| And hearing how Hypocriſy did thrive, 


1 That many teachers every where did wound, 


For which Contrition miſerably did grieve : 

Now in deceit to ſhew himſelf profound, 

His former hopes yet laſtly to revive, 
Gets the Pope's letters, whereof he doth ſhape 
Him a diſguiſe from Conſcience to eſcape. 
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And fo wrd goodly Unity he, ge He faw their faults that Jooſely lived then, 

A ſtrong- built caſtie {ſtanding very high, Others again our weakneſſes ſhall ſee: 

Where Conſcienad iy en kech kids frond his foes; | For this is fure, he kideth. noe: with men, 

Whom, leſt ſome watchful ſentinel ſhould ſpy, That ſhall know all to be what they ſhould be: 

And him ſhould ite the garriſdn diſcloſe, I Yet let the faithful and induſtrious pen 

His cow] about him carefully doth tie, ] Flave the due merit ; but return to me.. 
Creeps to the gate, and cloſely; thereat beat, Whoſe fall this whale blind Fortune did dere, . 


As'one that eviciance-gladly would entrear. © // | To be as ſtrange as ſtrangely I did rie. 


Peace, the good porte teady ſtill ar band. | Thoſe ſecret foes yet ſubtly to deceive, 
It doth unpin, and prays him God to fare, ö a Thar me maligning, lifted at my ſtate, - 
And after ſalving}- kindly doth demand; | ; The King to marry forward ſtill J heave, 


What was his will; or-who he there would have? His former wife being repudiate) A 
The Frier low fowting, croſſing wich his hand, | With Ax the ſiſter of the Duke of csv, 
' ſpeak with Contrition (quoth he) I would crave.” The German Princes to confederate, 
« Father quoth Peace) your coming is in vain, | To back me ſtill —— agtinlt me ly 


' 


For him of late Hypocriſy hath ain.“ | Which as their own retain'd me here in pay. 
« God hien ! düsch Reb and variding bps tas eyes) Which my deftru&ion principally wrought, 
To former heakh 1 hope him to reſtore, © ' + - | When afterward, abandoning her bed, 
For in my {kitf his ſound recovery hes; I Which to his will to paſs could not be brought, 
Doubt not thereof, if ſetting God before.” "| So long as yet I bare about my head, 


Are you i Surgeon?” (Peace again replies. ) The only man her ſafety that had ſought, 
* Yea e che Piles)" and ao hl his fore? =} Of her agpin eee. | 
Come near'(quoth Peace) and God your coming || Which-was the cauſe he haſted to my end, 


Never of help Contrition had more need. K Upon whoſe fall hers likewiſe did depend. 


And for more haſte he haleth in the Frier, I For in his high diſtemp'rature of blood, 
And his lord Conſcience quickly of him told. | Who was ſo great whole life he did regard ? 
Who cntertain'd him with right friendly cheer ; Or what was it that his deſires withſtood, 
O fir, (quoth he) intreat you that I could | | He not inveſted, were it n&er ſo hard? 
© To lend your hand to my dear couſin here, | Nor held he me ſo abſolutely good, 
« Contrition, whom a ſore diſeaſe doth hold, | That though I crofs'd him, I could not be ſpar d: E 
That wounded by Hypoeriſy of late, || But with thoſe things I Taſtly was to go, 
No lieth in moſt deſperate eftate.” | Which he to ground did violently throw, 
© Sir, (quoth the Frier) JI hope him ſoors to cure, When Winchzsrx, with all thoſe enemies 
„Which to your comfort quickly you ſhall ſee, © Whom my much power from audience had debut d 
„Will he a while my dreſſing but endure.” — I The longer time their miſchiefd to deviſe, | 
And to Contrition therewith cometh he, Feeling with me how laſtly now it far'd, 
And by fair ſpeech himſelf of him aſſur, When I had done the King what did ſuffice, 
But firſt, of all going thorough for his fee: Laſtly, thruſt in-againſt me to be heard, 
Which done, quoth he, * If outwardly you ſhow |, When what was ill, contrarily turn'd good, 
% Sound, 't not avails if inwardly or no.“ | Making amain to th' ſhedding of my blood. 
| | . 
But ſecretly aſſeiling of his ſin, | [And thar'the King his action doth deny, 
No other med' cine will he to him lay, 5 And on my guilt doth altogether lay, 
Saying, chat Heaven his ſilver him ſhould win; klang tis riot ud thereby, 


And to give Friers, was better than to pray; 5 not to know how I therein did ſway, 

So he were ſhriv'd; what need he dare a pin? £ What late was Truth, now turn'd' to Hereſy : 

Thus with his patient he ſo long did: phy, When he by me-had' purchaſed his prey, 
Until Contrition had forgot to weep,” | {| Himſelf to clear, and ſatisfy. the ſin, 

— This the eee, | Leaves me but late his inſtrument therein. 


Thoſe 


Thoſe laws I made myſelf alone to pleaſe, 

To give me power more freely to my will, 

Even to my equals hurtful ſundry ways, 

(Forced to things that moſt do ſay were ill) 

Upon me now as violently ſeize, . 

By which I laſtly periſht by my ſkill, 

On mine own neck returning (as my due) 
That heavy yoke wherein by me they drew, 


My greatneſs threaten'd by ill-boding eyes, 

My actions ſtrangely cenſured of all, 

Yet in my way, my giddineſs not ſees 

The pit wherein 1 likely was to fall. 

O, were the ſweets of man's felicities 

Often amongſt not temper*d with ſome gall, 
He would forget by his o'erweening ſkill, 
Juſt heaven above doth cenſure good and ill! 


Things over-rank do never kindly bear, 
As in the corn, the fluxure when we ſee 
Fills but the ſtraw, when it ſhould fill the ear, 
Rotting that time in ripening it ſhould be, 
And being once down, itſelf can never rear : 
With us well doth this ſimile agree, 

(By the wiſe man) due to the Great in all, 

By their own weight being broken in their fall, 


Self-loving man what ſooner doth abuſe, 
And more than his proſperity doth wound? 
Into the deep but fall how can he chuſe, 
That over-ſtrides whereon his foot to-ground ? 
Who ſparingly proſperity doth uſe, = 
And to himſelf doth after-ill propound, 
Unto his height who happily doth climb, 
Sits above Fortune, and controlleth Time. 
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Not chogſing what us moſt delight doth bring, 


And moſt that by the general breath is freed, 


Wooing that ſuffrage but the virtuous thing, 


Which in itſelf is excellent indeed, 


| Of which the depth and perfect managing 


Amongſt the moſt but few there be that heed, 
Affecting that agreeing with their blood, 
Seldom enduring, and as ſeldom good. 


But whilſt we ſtrive too ſuddenly to riſe, 
By flatt' ring Princes with a ſervile tongue, 
And being ſoothers to their tyrannies, 
Work our much woes by what doth many wrong, 
And unto others tending injuries, | 
Unto our ſelves it hap'ning oft among, 

In our owu ſnares unluckily are caught, 

Whilſt our attempts fall inſtantly to naught. 


The council-chamber place of my arreſt, 

Where chief I was, when greateſt was the ſtore, 

And had my ſpeeches noted of the beſt, 

That did them as high oracles adore : 

A Parliament was laſtly my inqueſt, 

That was my ſelf a Parliament before, 
The Tower-hill ſcaffold laſt I did aſcend : 
Thus the great'ſt man of England made his end. 
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QUEST of CYNTHIA. 


HA time the groves were clad in green, Wich ſtuck there like a curious ſeal. 


The fields dreſt all in flowers, | As though it ſhould forbid 
And that the fleck-hair'd Nymphs were ſten Us, wretched mortals, w reveal 
To ſeek them Summer bowers : | ' What under it was hid. 
Forth rov'd I by the ſliding rills, - | Beſides, the flowers hich i had h 
Io find where Curd ft, / Appeared to my view _ 
"Whoſe name ſo often from the hills ' More freſh and lovely than the reſt, 
The Echoes wonder'd at. 8 5 That in the meadows grew, 
Wim ane ans ns | The clear drops, WY UT RET 
That pleaſure\might.excell, 1 Of chat delicious girl, 
The birds ſtrove which ſhould ſweetlieſt ſing, | The Nymphs; amongſt their dainty food, 
The flow'fs which ſhould ſweeteſt ſmell. - | Drunk for diſſolved pearl. 
Long wand'ring in tie wood, faid I, | The yielding ſand, where ſhe had trod, 
O whither's CynTH1A gone? ;  Untoucht yet with the wind, 
When ſoon the Echo doth. reply |, _ Buy the fair poſture plainly hom d, 
To my laſt word. go on“. | | | Where I might e find, 
At length upon a lofty r | ane ©. | When on upon my wayleſs walk 
It was my chance to find, As my deſires me draw, 
Where that dear name moſt due to her, | I like a madman fell to talk 
Was carv'd upom dhe Rad. 3 Mane Wich every thing I aw: : 
Wis neee e 275 I aſk'd ſome Lillies, Why ſo white 
The bees their honey brought, * 1 They from their fellows were? | 
And up the carved letters fill d. | 1 Who anſwer'd me, - That Cywrara's ce 
as chey ic gold were mug. I Had made them look clear, 
And rear hr'tre's mare cou rot, l lasted a nodding Violet * Why 
Then looking on the ground, 1 0 It ſadly hung the head? 
The ſhape of her moſt dainty foot It told me, ** CynTH1a late paſt by, 
Imprinted there I found, 7 1 Too ſoon from it that fled. 
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A bed of Roſes ſaw I there, 


- Bewitching with their grace: 


«Beſides ſo wond'gpus, feet they, Wers 


Na die) private be + 
4 of A Nun ot oc eech Ad I 


From vtlier A that kind, 

Wiewith ſuch e ee d, 2 
Ie net; my mind :). 

As the baſe Hemlock were we ſuch, © | 
The poyſbned'ſt weed that grows, 

< Till CyxT#1 4, by her god - Me touch, 
Transform'd us to the Roc : 


« Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings 


Which candy every green, 
Renew us ce t 8 Springs, 
* And v we _ 7 
At length 1 on. a Fan nahe, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted 
The bank with daffadillies dight, 
With graſs like leave was matt:d : 


When 1 demanded of that Well, 
What pow'r frequented there; 

Deſiring, it would pleaſe to tel! 
What name it us'd to bear: 


It told me * it was CyNnTH1 a's. own, 
* Whithin whoſe cheerful brims, 
That curious nymph had oft been known, 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs ; 


Since when that water” had che pow'r 
* Loſt maidenhoods to-reſtors, 

And make one Twenty in an four, 
Of sow ape before. 


And told, me * Thar che borom cles. 
* Now lay'd with many a fett 

Of ſeed - pearl, ere ſhe bath'd 4. zand; 
Was known as black as-3&: 2D 


As when ſhe from the water came, | 
Where firſt ſhe touch'd the mold, 
In balls the people made the ſame, 
* For pomander and fold,” 


When chance me to an arbout a 
Whereas F might behold : 

Two bleſt Elyſiums/in es 
The leſs the great infold; 


The place which ſh? hd choſen gilt, : 
Herſelf in to repoſe: 

Had they come down, the Gods no, doubt 

The very fame had choke. 
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| Heav'n on her ſhape ſuch coſt beſtow'd, 
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The wealthy Spring yet never bore 


That ſweet, nor dainty flower, 


That damaſk d. not- the cheque d- floor: 


Of Cy wrarx's.Summer bower. 


| rue Birch, die Myrt, and dhe Bey, 
Lie ends did all me e  , 
. e 


To the plkce:” 


| Where ſhe like Van vs doth appear 


Upon a roſy bed; 
As Klles the ſoft pillows were, 
Whereon ſhe lay d her head. 


And with ſuch bounties bleſt, 


No. linz of her's/but might have made 


A Gatddeſs at the ledft. 1 


The flies by chance meſht in her hair, 


By the bright radiance thrown 


From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 


They ſo like diamands hone. | 


The meaneſt Weed the Weil there bare, 


Her breath did ſo refine, 


| Thar it with Woodbine durſt compare, 


Ard beard the Eglantine. 


; The Dew which on the tender graſs 


The evening had diſtill'd, 
To pure Roſe-water turned was; 


The ſhades with ſweets chat fill d. 
The winds were huſhe, no leaf fo ſmall. 


At all was ſeen to ſlir: 
Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 
The ſmall birds ſang to her. 


Where ſhe too quickly me eſpies, 
When I too plainly fee © 

A thouſand Curips from her eyes 
Shoot all at once at me. | 


« Inco theſe core ſhade (eek fred 


« How'dar'ſt thou be ſo bod 
To enter, conſecrate to me, 
Or couch this hae d mold Þ 


c Thoſe words .(quotk the) I can ptotounce, | 


Which to that ſhape can bring 


Thee, which the Hunter Rad, who once © 


« Saw Dian in the Spring.” 


« Bright Nymph, le., 
This cannot me affright: 


| « 1 had rarher in thy preſence de 


Than live out of thy ſight. 
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© I firſt upon the mountains high 
Built altars to thy name, 

And grav'd it on the rocks thereby, 
To propagate thy fame. | 

I taught the ſhepherds on the downs 
Of thee to form their lays : 

Twas I that fil'd the neighbouring towns 
Wich ditties of thy praiſe, 

Thy colours I devis'd with care, 
Which were unknown before: 

© Which fince that, in their braided hair 
The Nymphs and Silvans wore. 

Transform me to what ſhape you can, 
© I paſs not what it be: 

Vea, what moſt hateful is to man, 
«* So I may follow thee.” 


Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. 

(Quoth ſhe) © Moſt welcome to theſe woods, 
« Too mean for one fo true. 


Here from the hateful world we'll live, 
« A den of mere deſpight: 
To idiots only that doth give, 
„ Which be her ſole delight. 
« To people the infernal pit, 
« That more and more doth ſtrive ; 
«« Where only villany is wit, 
« And devils only thrive. 
© Whoſe vileneſs us ſhall never awe: 
« But here our ſports ſhall be, 
Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 
| *« Moſt innocent and free, 


* Of ſimples in theſe groves that grow, 
« We'll learn the perfect ſkill ; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
„Which cures, and which can kill. 
« The waxen palace of the bee, 
We ſeeking will ſurpriſe, 
*The curious workmanſhip to ſee 
Of her full-laden thighs. 


| 
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« We'll fuck the ſweets out of the comb, 
« And make the Gods repine, 


As they do feaſt in Jovz's great room, 


« To ſee with what we dine. 


« Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
« We'll lick the ſyrupt leaves; N 

« And tell the bees, that their's is gall i 
To this upon the greaves. 


"= The nimble Squirrel qoting here, 
« Her moſſy dray that makes; 
And laugh to ſee the duſty Deer 
Come bounding o'er the brakes. 


« The Spider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 
„And when it takes the bee, 

We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
« The innocent to free. 


„ Sometime we'll angle at the brook, 
„The freckled Trout to take, 

With filken worms and bait the hook, 
„Which him our prey ſhall make. 


„Of meddling with ſuch ſubtle tools, 
Such dangers that encloſe, 

The moral is, that painted fools 
Are caught with ſilken ſhows. 


And when the Moon doth once appear, 
« We'll trace the lower grounds, 


When Fairies in their ringlets there 


«+ Do dance their nightly rounds. 


And have a flock of Turtle-doves, 
A guard on us to keep, 

« As witneſs of our honeſt loves 
To watch us till we ſleep. 


Which ſpoke, I felt ſuch holy fires 
To overſpread my breaſt, 

As lent life to my chaſte deſires, 
And gave me endleſs reſt. 


By CrxrH thus do I ſubſiſt, 
On earth Heaven's only pride ; 

Let her mine, and let who lift 
Take all the world beſide. 


THE 
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SHEPHERD's SIN E VA. 


Ox mus, in ſorrows deep, 


Autumn waxing old and chill, 


As he fate his flocks to keep, 
Underneath an eaſy hill, 

Chanc'd to caſt his eye aſide 

On thoſe fields, where he had ſeen 
Bright SizznA, Nature's pride, 
Sporting on the pleaſant green : 
To whoſe walks the Shepherds oft 
Came, her God-like foot to find ; 
And in places that were ſoft, 

Kiſt the print there left behind: 


Where the path which ſhe had trode, 


Hath thereby more glory gain'd, 
Than in heav'n that milky road, 
Which with Nectar HEI ſtam'd. 
But bleak Winter's boiſt*rous blaſts 
Now their fading pleaſures chid, 
And fo fill'd them with his waſtes, 
That from ſight her ſteps were hid. 
Silly ſhepherd, ſad rhe while 
For his ſweet S1RENA gone, 
All his pleaſures in exile, _ 
Laid on the cold earth alone : 
Whilſt his gameſome cut-tail*d curr 
With his mirthleſs maſter plays, © 
Striving him with ſport to ſtir, 
As in his more youthful days. 
Dox1Lvs his dog doth chide, 
Lays his well-tun'd bagpipe by. 
And his ſheep-hook caſts ade, 
There (quoth he) together lie. 
When a letter forth he took, OM 
Which to him Sizewa writ, q 
25 


With a deadly dest bl 
And thus fell to reuding it. 

* Doz1Lvs, ny dear (quoth W 
* Kind companion af f e. 
„Though we thus dided be,. 
<« Death cannot divorce us fo: 


THE 


That thy heart can well deſire : 


© Thou whoſe boſom hath been till 


* Th' only cloſet of my care, 

And in all my good and ill 

* Ever had thy equal ſhare ; 

* Might I win thee from thy fold, 
Thou ſhoul'ſt come to viſii me, 
But the winter is ſo cold, 

That I fear to hazard thee, 

The wild waters are wax' d high, 
So they are both deaf and dumb; 

* Lov'd they thee ſo well as I, 

They would ebb when thou ſhould'ſt come: 
* Then my cott with light ſhould ſhine, 
Purer than the Veſtal fire; 
Nothing here but ſhould be thine, 


Where at large we will relate 
From what cauſe our friendſhip grew. 
* And in that the varying fate, 

Since we firſt each other knew: 

* Of my heavy paſſed plight, 

As of many a future fear, 

Which, except the ſilent night, 
None but only thou ſhalt hear. 

My fad heart it ſhall relieve, 

When my thoughts I ſhall diſcloſe, 
For thou canſt not chuſe but grieve, 
* When I ſhall recount my woes. 
There is nothing to that friend, 

To whoſe cloſe uncranied breaſt 1 
We our ſecret thoughts may ſend, 

© And there ſafely let em reſt : 

And thy faithful counſel may 

My diſtreſſed caſe aſſiſt; 

gad afflition elſe may ſway 

© Me, a woman, as it liſt, 


_ © Hither I would have thee haſte, 


© Yet would: gladly have'thee ſtay, 

When thoſe dangers I forecaſt, 
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« Do as thou ſhalt think it beſt, 
Let thy knowledge be thy guide; 


* Live thou in, my copſtant he? . -F 


© + Wharbocver thall bare, 
He her letter having rad, | 
Tos ir in his rip again, W.-K 
ing like a man half dead. 
un ber kindneſs ſtrangely ſlain : 


And as one who inly kn., * + 


0 Her diſtreſſed preſent ſtate, 
And to her had ſtill been true, 
Thus doth with himſelf dilate. 
« I will not thy face admire, 
Admirable though it be, 
Nor thine eyes, whoſe ſubtle fire 
So much wonder win in me; 
But my warve] ſhall be now, 
* (And of long it hath been ſo) 
Of all woman-kind that thou 
Wert ordain'd to taſte of woe. 
« To a beauty fo divine, 
« ( Paradiſe in little done) 
O that Fortune ſhould aſſign | 
* Aught but what thou well might'ſt ſhun | 
But my counſels ſuch muſt be, | 
(Though as yet I them conceal) 
By their deadly wound in me, 
hey thy hurt muſt only heal.” 
Could 1 give what thou doſt crave, 
Jo that paſs thy ſtate is grown, 
I thereby thy life may ſave/, 
But am ſure to loſe mine own. 
To that joy thou do'ſt conceive, 
Through my heart the way doth lie, 
Which in two for thee muſt 'cleave, 
« Leſt that thou ſhould'ſt go awry. 
* Thus my death muſt be a toy, 
* Which my penſive breaſt muſt cover; 
Thy beloved to enjoy 
Muſt be taught thee by thy lover. 
Had the choice I have waren. 
To my ſelf if friend J be, 
I muſt my Sia ENA loſe 3" 
If not ſo, ſhe loſeth me. 

Thus whilſt he doth 1 boat 
What therein were beſt to do, 
Nor could yet yeſolve the doubt, 
Whether he ſhould ſtay or go: 

In thoſe” fields not far away 

There was mahy a frolick CY 

In freſh ruſſtts day by day; mad | 
That kept revels on the pair! \ 
Nimble Tow, ſinam'd che "Ot 


For his pipe withoult"a Pagans 

And could tickle'THertbuith# af, © oY ; 
As twould qe y“⏑ẽLẽꝝ heart to H ri“ 
RALPH Much renowu d * 


That the taber töuch'd 18 Wet 540 ; 


* ory yo da: won YEm 2 18d 


7 
was * aan 


# 


For his gittern little GIL, 


That all other did excell : a 


bY Roc and No c ways... 


— 4 4 


$ 


| Th woul make the field to wo ing 25 a 


ar” 


n the, ruſtick ging, 
a roungdelaye” © 


oluin op his fal fo. Ce- 
3 


| And-toyld wake de Kc ber "> 


Shout as they were waxen mad : 
Many a luſty ſwain beſide, 

That for nought but pleaſure car'd, 
Having Doi us eſpy'd, 

And with him knew how it far'd, 


Thought from him they would remoys 


This ſtrong fit 3 
Or ſo," a 112. 
Quite to put him out of's wit 
Having learnt a ſong which nBe 
Sometime to SiRENA ſent, 11 
Full of jollicy and gere, 
When the nymph liv'd near to Trent; 
They behind him foftly gor. 

Lying on the earth along, 

And when, he ſuſpected not, 


Thus the jovial Shepherds ſong, : 


E AR tothe ſilver Trent 
SIRENA dwelleth, | 
he to whom nature lent 
All that excelleth; 
By which che Muſes * 
And the neat Gracęes, 
Have fot their greater ſtate | =o 
Taken their places: 
Twiſting an Anadem, NU | 
Wherewith to crown her, 
As it belong d to hem 
Moſt to renown . Arn 
Cho. On thy bat. it «54 
In a rank, | 15 
Let thy fans ng ber u O bid 
And with their, mie, «d ler 
Along te thee LS WP UNS 


Tacvs and en Donn i ci e. 


e l 


ad [x All che zeſt 3 | r 
Be thou the Rixen, % 


* 
. 


Which as the gaiptieſt, , 


Puts them don ever M 2 1 

For as my precious one 03 Hat uu ba 
O'es chez goth aal. 

She to Pearl ꝓaragom to goinaq mon amd ? 
T C graxclucdt; 5 Si.gugdT ? 

2 20 wv Jonas au 


Monk, 


67 T7 | 


Ai the 211 1 
Hiong Tet them | bring ber... 


Our modfhfül Faitenzz, 


That Wo tuner, * = H 


Hentefortht in 55 
Shall Bp oh the ſooner; 

And to her ſhall complain 
From the thick cover, 

Redoubling every ſtrain 
Over and over: 


For when my loye too long... 


Her chamb keepeth: ? 
As thou h it ſuffered wrong. 


po Mornin g weepeth. 
Cho. * . cad 


| * ts br,. 
. 25 


MXN 


Oft have een the Sun, 
To db "her 51 


Fix himſelf at h noon _ 
701 2.1 upon — cf} 1270 
And hath git every groye, 


near her, 
With his flarfies from above, 

Süolng to cheer her: 

And N VE his a 

e turned, 

Ae t Had been night, 


In 1 5 5 — 
Cho. ny 125 * 


Len Jing ber, * 
And 13 Bur hs 


Along ket them bring ber. 


The verdant meads are ſeen, 


When ſhe doth view them, 


In freſh and gallant green. 
Strait to renew them 3 
And every little graſs 
Broad itſelf ſpreadeth, 
Proud that this bonny laſs 
Upon it treadeth: 
Nor flower is ſo ſweet 
In this large cinRure, 
But it upon her feet 
Leaveth ſome tincture. 
Cho. On thy bank, 
In a rank, 


Let thy fewans fing ber, 
And with their muſic 


I 1 Ali them bring ber 


* 


Monet them bring ber, 
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The fiſhes in the flood; 
When ſhe doth angle; 
For the hook ſtrive agood 
Them to intangle 3 
And leaping on the land 
From the clear water, 
Their ſcales upon the ſand 
Laviſhly ſcatterz 
Therewith to pave the mold 
Whereon ſhe paſſes, 
So herſelf to behold 
As in her glaſſes. 
Cha. On thy bank; 
In a rank, 
Let thy ſwans Ang ber, 
And with their muſic 
Along let them bring ber. 


When ſhe looks out by night, 
The ſtars ſtand gazing, 

Like comets to our fight 
Fearfully blazing; 

As wond'ring at her eyes, 


With their much brightneſs, 
Which ſo amaze the ſkies, 


* Dimming their lightneſs. 
The raging tempeſts are calm 
When ſhe ſpealketh; 
Such moſt delightſome balm 
From her lips breaketh. 
On thy bank, 
In a rant, 
Let thy ſwans fing ber,” 
And with their muſic | 
Along let them bring ber. 


Cho, 


In all our Brittany, 
There' 9 not a fairer, 
Nor can you fit any, bs 
Should you compare her. 
Angels her eye-lids keep; 
All hearts ſurprizing; 
Which look whilſt ſhe doth ſleep 
Like the ſun's riſing : 
She alone of her kind 
Knoweth true meaſure, 
And her unmatched mind 
Is heaven's treaſure. 
Cho. On thy bank, 


In a rank, 


Tei thy fwans fing ber, 


ed with their muſic 


Along let them bring ber. 


Fair Dove and.Darwent clear, 
Boaſt ye your beauties, 

To Trent your miſtreſs here 
Yet pay your duties. 

My love was higher born 
Teo GEAR 
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Yet ſhe doth Moorland ſcorn, 
And the Peak mountains ; 
Nor would * ſhe none ſhould dream 
Where ſhe abideth, 
Humble as is the ſtream, 
W hich by her flideth. 
Cho, On thy bank, 
In a rank, ; 
Let thy feans fing ber, 
And with their muſic 
Along let them bring ber. 


Yet my poor ruſtic Muſe, 
Nothing can move her, 
Nor the means I can uſe, 
Though her true lover : 
Many a long winter's night 
Have I wak'd for her, 
Yet this my piteous plight 
Nothing can ſtir her. 
All thy ſands, filver Trent, 
Down to the Humber, 
The ſighs that I have ſpent 
Never can number. 
Cho, On thy bank, 
In a rank, 
Let thy ſwans ſing ber, 
And with their muſic © 
Along let them bring ber. 


Taken with this ſuddain ſong,- 
Leaſt for mirth when he doth look, 
His ſad heart more deeply ſtung 
Than the former care he took. 

At their laughter and amaz'd, 
For a while he fat aghaſt; 

But a little having gaz'd, 

Thus he them beſpake at laſt. 


« Is this time for mirth (quoth he) 


© Toa man with grief oppreſt ? 
« Sinful wretches as you be, 
May the ſorrows in my breaſt - | 


* „ö 0; 4 ain 0 


* Light upon you one by one; 
And as now you mock my woe, 


© When your mirth is turn'd to moan, 


May your like then ſerve you ſo.” 
When one ſwain among the reſt 

Thus him merrily beſpake: 

Get thee up, thou arrant beaſt, 

Fits this ſeaſon love to make? 

Take thy ſheep-hook in thy hand, 

Cap thy Cur and ſet him on; 

For our fields tis time to ſtand, 

Or they quickly will be gone. 

© Roguiſh Swincherds, that repine 

* At our flocks, like beaftly clowns, 

* Swear that they will bring their ſwine, 

* And will root up all our downs : 

* They their holly whips have brac'd, 

And tough haze) goads have got; 

* Soundly they your fides will baſte, 

If their courage fail them not. 

* Of their purpoſe if they ſpeed, | 

* Then your bagpipes you may burn, 

* It is neither Droan nor Reed, 

Shepherds, that will ſerve your turn. 

Angry OL con ſets them on, 

And againſt us part doth take, 


| © Ever ſince he was out-gone, 


**OfPring rhymes with us to make. 

Let if ſo our ſheep-hooks hold, 

* Dearly ſhall our downs be bought; 

For it never ſhall be told. 

We our ſheep-walks ſold for naught. 

* And we here have got us dogs, 

© Beſt of all the Weſtern breed, 

« Which though whelps ſhall lug their hogs, 
« Till they make their ears to bleed: 
Therefore, ſhepherd come away.“ 

When as DozxiLvs aroſe, 

And along with them he goes. 
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To the General READ E X, 
ben Mr. DRA TON publiſhed Eighteen Songs only of this Poem.] 


tage againſt me, that it cometh out at this time, when 

Verſes are wholly deduced to 'chambers, and nothing 
eſteemed in this lunatic age, but what is kept in cabinets, 
and mult only pals by tuned In ſuch a ſeaſon, when 
the idle humorous world muſt hear of nothing that either 
ſavours of antiquity, or may awake it to ſeek after more 
than dull and ſlothful ignorance may eaſily reach unto : 
theſe, I ſay, make much againſt me; and eſpecially in a 
Poem, from any example, either of ancient, or modern, 
that have proved in this kind: whoſe unuſual tract may 
perhaps ſeem difficult to the female ſex 3 yea, and 1 
tear, to ſome that think themſelves not meanly learned, 
being not rightly inſpired by the Muſes : ſuch I mean, as 
had rather read the fantaſies of foreign inventions, than to 
lee the rarities and lyſtory of their own country delivered 
by a true native Muſe. Then, whoſoever thou be, poſ- 
ſeſs'd with ſuch ſtupidity and dulneſs, that, rather than thou 
wilt take pains to ſearch into ancient and noble things, 
chooſeſt to remain in the thick fogs and miſts of ignorance, 
as near the common lay-ſtall of a city; refuſing to walk 
forth into the Tempe and fickls of the Muſes ; where 
through moſt delightful , groves the angelic harmony of 
birds ſhall ſteal thee to the top of an eaſy hill, where in 
artificial caves, cut out of the moſt natural rock, thou 
ſhalt fee the ancient people of this iſle delivered thee in 
their lively images; from whoſe height thou may*ſt behold 
both the old and later times, as in thy proſpect, lying far 
under thee; then conveying thee down by a ſoul-pleaſing 
deſcent through delicate embroidered meadows, often 
veined with gentle-gliding brooks ; in which thou may*ſt 
fully view the dainty nymphs in their imple naked beauties, 
bathing chem in cryſtalline ſtreams z which ſhall lead thee. 
to molt pleaſant downs, where harmleſs ſhepherds are, 
lome exerciſing their pipes, ſome ſinging roundelays to 
their gazing Rocks. If, as I fay, thou hadſt rather (be- 
cauſe it aſks thy labour) remain where thou wert, than 
{train thy ſelf to walk forth with the Muſes, the fault pro- 
ceeds from thy wlenefs, not from any want in my induſtry. 
And to any that ſhall demand wherefore, having promiſed 
this Poem of the general iſland ſo many years, I now pub- 
liſh only this part of it; I plainly anſwer, that many times I 
had determined with myſelf to have lett it off, and have 
neglected my papers fometimes two years together, find- 
ing the times ſince his Majeſty's happy coming in, to fall 
lo heavily upon my diſtreſſed fortunes, after my zealous 
foul had laboured ſo long in that, which, with the general 
happineſs of the kingdom, ſeemed not then impoſlible 
ſomewhat alſo to have advanced me. But I inſtantly faw 
all my long-nouriſh'd hopes even buried alive before 
my face: fo uncertain in this world be the ends of our 
cleareſt endeavours! And whatever is herein that taſtes 
of a free ſpirit, I thankfully confeſs to proceed from the 
continual bounty of my truly noble friend Sir WALTER 
As'rov ; which hath given me the beſt of thoſe hours, 
whole leifure hath effected this which I now publiſh. Sun- 
dry other Songs I have alſo, though yet not ſo perfect that 


I: publiſhing this my Poem, there is this great diſadvan- 


| 


— 


I dare commit them to public cenſure ; and the reſt I de- 
termine to go forward with, Gop enabling me, may I find 
means to aſſiſt my endeavour. Now, Reader, for the far- 
ther underſtanding of my Poem, thou haſt two eſpecial 
helps: Firſt the Argument, to direct thee ſtill where thou 


art, and through what ſhires the Muſe makes her journey, 


and what ſhe chiefly handles in the ſong thereto belonging. 
Next haſt thou the Illuſtration of this learned Gentleman, 
my friend, to explain every hard matter of hiſtory, that, 
lying far from the way of common reading, may (without 
queſtion) ſeem difficult unto thee. Thus wiſhing thee thy 
heart's deſire, and committing my Poem to thy charitable 
cenſure, I take my leave. 
Thane, as thou art mine, | 
" | * Michal DRAVNoN, 
* : 


— 


To my Friends the Cauzko-BRTToms. 
have you without difficulty underſtand, how in this 


my intended progreſs through theſe united kingdoms * 


of Great Britain, I have placed your (and, I muſt confeſs, 
my) loved Wales, you ſhall perceive, that after the three 
firſt ſongs beginning with our French iſlands, Guernſey 
and Jerſey, with the reſt; and perfecting in thoſe firſt 
three the ſurvey of theſe ſix our moſt Weſtern counties, 
Cornwal, Devon, Dorſet, Hants, Wilts, and Somerſet; I 
then make over Severn into Wales, not far from the midit 
of her broad-ſide that lieth againſt England. I term it her 
broad-ſide, becauſe it lieth from Shrewſbury till along with 
Severn, till ſhe laſtly turn ſea. And to explain two lines 
of mine (which you ſhall find in the fourth ſong of my 
Poem, but it is the firſt of Wales) which are theſe : 


And ere ſeven books have end, Ill ftrike ſo high a ſtring, 

Thy Bards ſhall ſtand amaz*d with wonder whilſt I fing. 
Speaking of ſeven books, you ſhall underſtand that I con- 
tinue Wales thro* ſo many; beginning in the fourth ſong 


(where the nymphs of England and Wales contend for the 
iſle of Lundy) and ending in the tenth ; ſtriving, as my 


much-loved the learned Humenky FLovyn, in his deſcrip- 


tion of Cambria to ABRaHam ORTEL1Us, to uphold her 
ancient bounds, Severn and Dee, and therefore have in- 
cluded the parts of thoſe three Engliſh ſhires of Gloceſter, 
Worceſter and Salop, that lie on the Welt of Severn, with- 
in their ancient mother Wales : in which if I have not done 
her right, the want is in my ability, not in my love. And 
beſide my natural inclination to love antiquity (which Wales 


y highly boaſt of) I confeſs, the free and gentle com- 


pany of that true lover of his country (as of all ancient and 
noble things) Mr. Joun WIxLIAus, his Majeſty's gold- 
ſmith, my dear and worthy friend, hath made me the 
more ſeek into the antiquities of your country. Thus wiſh- 


ing your favourable conſtruction of theſe my faithful endea- 


yours, I bid you farewel. | 
| Micnratt DravToON. 
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From the AUTHOR of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| Ermit me thus much of theſe Notes to my friend. 

| What the Verſe oft, with alluſion, as ſuppoſing a 

full- knowing reader, lets ſlip; or in winding ſteps 

of perſonating fictions (as ſometimes) ſo inſolds, that ſudden 

conceipt cannot abſtract a form of the cloathed truth, I 
have, as I might, illuſtrated. Brevity and Plainneſs (as 
the one endur'd the other) I have joined; purpoſely avoid- 
ing frequent commixture of different language; and whens 
ſoever it happens, either the page or margin (ſpecially for 
Gentle woinen's ſake) ſummarily interprets it, except where 
interpretation aids not. Being not very prodigal of my 
Hiſtorical faith, after explanation, I oft adventure on exa- 
mination and cenſure. - The Author, in paſſages of firſt! 
inhabitants, name, ſtate, and monarchique ſucceſſion in 
this iſle, follows Gerrrey AT ARTHUR, POLYCHROXN1- 
con, MaTTHEw of WETMINSTER, and ſuch more. Of 
their traditions, for that one ſo much controverted, and by 
Cambro- Britohs till maintained, touching the Trojan 
BruTe, I have (but as an advocate for the Mulc) argued; 
diſclaiming it, if alledg'd for my own opinion. In moſt 
of the reſt, upon weighing the reporters credit, compart- 
ſon with more perſwading authority, and ſynchroniſm (the 
beſt rouch-ſtone in this kind of trial) I leave note of ſuſpi- 
cion, or add conjeAural amendment: as for particular cx- 
amples, among other, in Bxzenxus miſtook by all writers 
of later time, following JusTin's epitome of Troocvs 
ill gonceiv'd; in Ropexr of Swarnau's ſtory of King 
WoLemetr's murdering his children; in Rol L o firſt Duke 
of Normandy his time; none of them yet rectified (al- 
though the firſt hath heen adventured on) by any that I 
have ſeen; and ſuch more. And indeed my jealouſy hath 
oft vext me with particular, inquiſition of whatſoever oc- 
curs, bearing not a mark of moſt apparent truth, ever 


ports, and Bardiſh impoſtures, as well from ignorance 


ſent to ReuTHa King of Scots ſome 1900 years ſince, 
for diſcovery of this country, which CLavpz Protemy 
afrerward put in his geography: or that Jurius CAA 
built Arthurs-hoffen in Stirling ſheriffdom ; or that Bz1- 
TONS. were at the rape of Hestone with HercuLss, as 
our excellent wit, — of E.xcssTFer (publiſhed falſly 
under name of Corxneiivs Nos) ſingeth: which are even 
equally warrantable, as Az10sT0's narrations of perions and 
places in his RowLaxy's SpENSHA's elfin ſtory, or Ran- 
LAls's ſtrange diſcoveries. Yet the capricious faction will 
(I know} never quit their belief of wrong; although ſome 
Er1as or Delian diver ſhould make open what is ſo in- 
quired after, Briefly, until Po.yBius, who wrote near 
1800 ſince (for ARISTOTLE mii Kigjs is clearly coun- 
terfeited in title) no Greck mentions: the iſle 3 until Lu- 
CRETIUS (ſore hundred years later; no Roman hath ex- 
preſt a thought of us; until Cas AR's commentaries, no 
piece of its deſcription was known, that is now left to 
poſterity. For time therefore preceding CsAR, I dare 
truſt none; but with others adherc to conjetture, In an- 
cient matter ſince, I rely on Tacirvs and Dio eſpecially, 
Vopiscus, CapiTOLIN, SPARTIAN {for ſo much as they 
have, and the reſt of the Auguſtan ſtory ) afterward 
GiLDas, Nexxivs, (but little is left of them, and that of 
the laſt very imperfect) Bevs, AsszRKIO ETHELLWERD 
(near of blood to King Ar AED) WILLIAM of Mains: 
BURY, MaRlan, FLortxnce of WORCESTER (that pub- 
liſhed under name of FLORENCE hath the very ſyllables 
of moſt part of Martian the Scot's ſtory, fraught with 
Engliſh antiquities z which will ſhew you how eaſily to an- 
{wer Bucuanan's objection againſt our hiſtorians about 
ATHELSTAN's being King of all Albion, being deceived 
when he imagined that there was no other of MARIAN but 


pitome or defloration made by Ronzxr of Lorraine, 


ſince I found fo intolerable antichroniſms, incredible Sep common printed chronicle, which is indeed but an 
as 


aſſum'd liberty of invention in ſome of our ancients ; and 
read alſo ſuch palpable falſities of our nation, thruſt into 
the world by later time. As (to give a taſte) that of Ran+ 
pail Hicpes, affirming the beginning of wards in 6. 
HENRY III. Porynort's aſſertion (upon miſtaking of 
the ſtatute of 1. HENRY VII.) that it was death by the 
Engliſh laws for any man to wear a vizard z with many like 
errors in his hiſtory, of our trials by Twelve, Sheriffs, Coat 
+ © *of the kingdom, Parliaments, and other like; BAR Tor!“ 
{ e. delivering the cuſtom in this iſle to be, quod primogenitus 
Ten gls. ſuccedit in omnibus bonis. The Greek CHaLconpyLas 
his ſlanderous deſcription of our uſual form of kind enter- 
| 3 tainment to begin with the wives courteous admiſſion to 
er chat moſt affected pleaſure of laſcivious fancy (he was de- 
Au, Ajn.6.ccav*d by miſunderſtanding the reports of our kiſſing * ſalu- 
me” tations, given and accepted amongſt us with more freedom 


member (»*than in any part of the Southern world, erroneouſly think- 


be 4) thar ing, perhaps, that every kiſs muſt be thought ſeconded with 
e that addition to the ſeven promis'd by Mxcuxv in name of 


Curcul, Kut 


alt cubare VENUS to him that ſhould find Ps ven; or as wanton as 


a Ad C. de 


Javium, & ARISTOPHANES his Marſa>wrcy :) and many untruths of 
_ mw like nature in others. Concerning the Arcadian deduction 


wanton Po. Of our Britiſh monarchy ; within that time, from Baur, 
Gaben rhe ſuppos'd about 2850 of the world; (SAMUEL then 
Lal, that judge of ISRAEL) unto ſome fifty-four before CHRIST) 
CE” (about when JuLius CæsAR vilited the iſland) no relation 
r — 2 1 is rat 5 to as = How then are 
dent conſene they, Which pretend chronologies of that age without an 
1 — ( — of — — before r and 64 
Gl, thing N1US (the eldeſt of which was ſince 500 of Cunxisr) to he 
bu credited? For my part, 1 believe as much in them as 1 
* 22 e e n 
neighbouring Which is coll upon a corrupted in ATHEN AUS, 
+ cited out of + pe omg or that Prol EMT PHILADELPH 
© THis; ite vie Balwias, drr 18 Bu e, guy nemps veriar videtur leflie 


14 


iſhop of Hereford under HENRY I.) and the numerous 
reſt of our Monkiſh and ſucceeding chronographers. In 
all, I believe him moſt, which, freeſt from affection and 
hate (cauſes of corruption) might beſt know, and hath 
with moſt likely affertiun delivered his report. Yet fo, 
that, to explain the author, carrying himſelf in this part 
an hiſtorical, as in the other a chorographical Poet, I inſert 
oft, out of the Britiſh ſtory, what l importune you not to 
credit. Of that kind are thoſe prophecies out of MERLIN 
ſometime interwoven : I diſcharge my ſelf; nor impute 
you to me any ſerious reſpect of them. Inviting, not 
wreſting in occaſion, 1. add ſometime what is different 
from my taſk, but ſuch as I gueſs would any where pleaſe 
an underſtanding reader. To aid you in courſe of times, 
I have in fit place drawn chronologies upon credit of the 
ancients z' and, for matter of that kind, have admoniſhed 
(to the fourth Canto) what as yet I never ſaw by any ob- 
ſerv'd, for wary conſideration of the Dionyſian cycle, and 
miſinterpreted root of his Dominical year. Thoſe old 
Rhymes, which (ſome number) you often meet with, are 
offer'd the willinger, both for variety of your mother- tongue, 
as alſo becauſe the author of them (RopzrT of GLocesTzR) 
never yet appeared in common light. He was, in time, 
an age before; but, in learning and wit, as moſt others, 
much behind our worthy CHaucer : whoſe name by the 
way occurring, and my work here being but to add plain 
ſong after Muſes diſcanting, I cannot bur digreſs to admo- 
nition of abuſe, which this learned alluſion in his Fxo1LUs, 
ignorance hath endured : | 
* J am till God me better mind ſend, 
At Dulcarnon, right at my wits end. 4 Chavery 
It is not Necyam, or any elſe, that can make me enter 
tain the leaſt thought of the ſignification of Dulcarnon to 


* 


be PrTHacor as's ſacrifice after his geometrical theorem 
2" 


* 
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in the ſquares of an triangle's ſides, or 
that it is a word of Latin deduction ; but indeed by eaſier 

e Epoche nunciation it was made of * „ i, e. 1wo-borned : 
544614414”: which the Mahometan Arabians uſe for a root in calcula- 
tion, meaning ALEXANDER, as that great dictator of know- 

| ledge Joszyn Scaricer (with ſome ancients) wills, but by 
warranted opinion of my learned friend Mr. LypyarT in his 
Emendatio temporum, it began in SeLtveus Nicaxon, 

twelve years after ALexanpeR's death. The name was 
applied, either becauſe after time that ALExanper had 
perſwaded himſelf to be JurtrER Hammon's fon, whoſe 

ſtatue was with rams-horns, both his own and his 
ſucceſſors coins were ſtampt with horned images: or elſe 

{ Clrifman, in reſpect of his two pillars erected in the Eaſt, as a 1ihil 
Comet ultra of his conqueſt ; and ſome ſay, becauſe he had in 
power the Eaſtern and Weſtern world, ſignified in the two 
T. horns. But howſoever, it well fits the paſſage, either as if 
apud Cel, he had perſonated Creseipe at the entrance of two ways, 
py on not knowing which to take; in like ſenſe as that of 
20. cap, 1: PRobicus his HercuLEts, or PyYTHAGORAS his V, or the 
— Logicians Dilemma expreſs; or elſe, which is the truth of 
his conceit, that ſhe was at a nonplus, as the interpretation 

in his next ſtaff makes plain. How many of noble Cyavcer's 

readers never ſo much as ſuſpe& this his ſhort eſſay of know- 

ledge, tranſcending the common road ? And by his trea- 

x Of whom riſe of the Aſtrolabe (which, I dare ſwear, was chiefly 
inceniows learned out of MESSAHALAH) it is plain he was much ac- 
ranger  quainted with the Mathematics, and amongſt their authors 
nourable had it, But I return to my ſelf. From vain loading my 
margin with books, chapters, folios, or names of our hiſ- 

torians, I abſtain; courſe of time as readily directs to them. 

k. Virem But where the place might not ſo eaſily occur, (chiefly in 
Bafngo- matter of Philology) there only (for view of them which 
(Clas Hf. ſhall examine me) I have added aſſiſting references. For 
114 m4;- molt of what I uſe of CHorography, join with me in thanks 


.. 


mention, 
Comiterm ve 
1d illum 
Palatinum 


na art 

25 7 to that molt lear ned nour ice of antiquity, 
417197 . 
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my inſtructing friend Mr. Campex Clarencieux. From him 
and GIRA of Cambria alſo comes moſtzof my Britiſh ; 
paid fer, and then may Mercuery and all the Mags deadly hate 
ta, ne dicom me, When, in permitting occaſion, I profeſ#not by whom l 


af) ade in learn ! let them vent judgment on me which underſtand: 
pours pat all, the ſelf authors cited, creating no tranſcri- 
„%, 1 juſtify all, by the ſelf authors cited ing ſcri 
Leber“ bers, but when of neceſſity I muſt. My thirſt compel'd 


, me always ſeek the fountains, and by that, if means grant 
et, quam it, judge the rivers nature. Nor can any converſant in 
Sinks . letters be ignorant what error is oftimes fallen into, by 
. truſting authorities at ſecond hand, and raſh collecting (as 

it were) from viſual beams refracted through another's 


cem ſuum ſa - 


Pius per- 


guam in- 


dra jug. eye. In performance of this charge (undertaken at re- 
Jurist. queſt of my kind friend the author) brevity of time (which was 
tau, but little more than ſince the Poem firſt went to the preſs) 
Pluxiaries, and that daily diſcontinued, both by my other moſt different 


« Au, ſtudies ſcriouſly attended, and interrupting buſineſs, as e- 


„webe nough can witneſs, might excuſe great faults, eſpecially of 
Neat omiſſion. Bur I take not thence advantage to deſire more 
Baabe fed, than common courteſy in cenſure, nor of this, nor of what 
77 video;n- elſe 1 heretofore have publiſhed, touching Hiſtorical de- 


To the RE A D E R. 


Sunt quibus in verbis videorg; obſcurior, hoc eſt, 
Evxvandri cum matre loqui, Faunisq;, Numaq; 
Nec ſecus ac fi auctor Saliaris carminis eſſem. 


I have read in Cicxxo, Actiiivs, Luciax's LzXITUA“ 
Es, and others, much againſt that form: but withall, 
this later age (wherein ſo induſtrious ſearch is among ad- 
mired ruins of old monuments) hath, in our greateſt 
critics Hans Douz, P. Menu a, Lirstos, and ſuch more, 
ſo revived that Saturnian language, that, to ſtudents in Phi- 
lology, it is now grown familiar; and (as he faith) Verba i ge. 
à vetuſtate repetita non ſolum magnos aſſertatores habent, 
ſed etiam afferunt orationi majeſtatem aliquam, non ſine 
deleFtatione, Yet for antique terms, to the Ly 9 I 
will not juſtify it without exception (diſliking not that of 
Pravorin, Vive moribus preteritis, loquere verbis pre- 
ſentibus; and as coin, ſo words, of a public and known 
ſtamp, are to he uſed) although ſo much as that way. I 
offend, is warranted by example of ſuch, of whom to en- 
deavour imitation allows me more than the bare title of 


blameleſs. The purblind Ignorant I falute with the En- 
gliſh of that monitory Epigram, 
— E. di ys waurer » k If thou 


Nns evs Meotor, p1Þ0y & jun votds. in lev 
reprehenſion of them, whoſe language and beſt learning is more with 


purchaſed from ſuch volumes as RasLais reckons Saint ht mou, 
VicroR's library, or barbarous gloſles, 


Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 


or which are furniſh'd in ourold ſtory, only out of the com- 
mon PoLyCHRoNnICon, CAXTON, FaBIAx, Srow, GRAF- 
TON, LAanQueET, Coor gx, Holincsaep (perhaps with 
gift of underſtanding) Poly Dbox R, and the reſt of our later 
compilers ; or, of any adventurous THERSITESs daring find 
fault even with the very Graces, in a ſtrain 


Cornua quod vincatque tubas 


I regard as metamorphoſed, Lucius's looking out at win- 
dow; I flight, ſcorn, and laugh at it. By Sections [5] 
in the Verſes you know what I meddle with in the Illuſtra- 
tions; but ſo, that with latitude, the direction admoniſhes 
ſometimes as well for explaining a following or preceding 
paſſage, as its own, 

Ingenuous Readers, to you I wiſh your beſt defires ; 
to the Author I wiſh, (as an old Coſmographical Poet did 


| long ſince to himſelf ) 


. AN gt duror 1 That the 
Aumuly ex axa;wy A .. em apo. podike fr 


may worthi- 
To Gentlewomen and their Loves is conſecrated all the TR 
Wooing Language, Alluſions to Love-paſſions, and ſweet 
Embracements feigned by the Mufe *mongſt Hills and 
Rivers. Whatſoever taſtes of Deſcription, Battle, Story, 
abſtruſe Antiquity, and (which my particular ſtudy cauſed 
me ſometime remember) Law of the Kingdom, to the 
more ſevere Reader. To the one, be contenting enjoy- 
ments of their auſpicious deſires ; to the other, happy at- 
tehdance of their choſen Muſes. | . 


From the Inner Temple, 


4 


Al tax. 1 


2 . duction of our ancient laws, wherein I ſcape not _— 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The ſprightly Muſe her wing diſplays, 
And the French iflands firft ſurveys ; 
Rears up with Neptune, and in glory 
Tranſcends proud Cornwal's promontory ; 
There crowns Mount-Michael, and deſcries 
How all thoſe riverets fall and riſe ; 
Then takes in Tamer, as ſhe bounds 
The Corniſh and Devonian grounds. 
And whilſt the Dev' nſhire nymphs relate 
Their loves, their fortunes, and eſtate, 
Dert undertaketh to revive - 
Our Brute, and fings his firſt arrive: 
Then northward to the verge ſbe bends, 
Ard her firſt ſong at Ax ſbe ends. 


0 


F Albion's glorious iſle the wonders whilſt I write, 
O The ſundry varying ſoils, the pleaſures infinite, 
(Where heat kills not the cold, nor cold expells the heat, 
The calms too mildly ſmall, nor winds too roughly great, 
Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night doth wrong, 
The ſummer not too ſhort, the winter not too long) 
What help ſhall I invoke to aid my mule the while ? 
Thou Genius of the place (this moſt renowned iſle) 
Which lived'ſt long before the all- earth · drowning flood, 
Whilſt yet the world did ſwarm with her gigantic brood, 
Go thou before me ſtill thy circling ſhores about, 
And in this wand'ring maze help to conduct me out: 
Direct my courſe fo right, as with thy hand to ſhow 
Which way thy foreſts range, which way thy rivers flow; 
Wiſe Genius, by. thy help that ſo I may deſcry * 
How thy fair mountains ſtand, and how thy vallies lic; 
From thoſe clear pearly cliffs which ſee the morning's pride, 
And check the ſurly imps of Neptune when they chide; 
:Theweſ- Unto the big-ſfwoln waves in the * Iberian ſtream, _ 
— by Where Titan ftill unyokes his fiery-booted team, 
oben Andoft his flaming locks in luſcious nectar ſteeps, 
When from Olympus top he plungeth in the deeps: 
bBretagny That from th' Armoric ſands, on ſurging Neptune's leas, | 
coaſts. Through the Hibernic gulf (thoſe rough Vergivian ſeas) | 
My verſe with wings of {kill may fly a lofty gait, 
The far. $+ AS Amphitrite clips this iſland fortunate, 


theſt ile Till t the ſleepy main to Thuly I have gone, 
dm e And ſeen the frozen iſles, the cold ( Deucalidon, 


4 The ſe; $- Amongſt whoſe iron rocks grim Saturn yet remains, 

upon the Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 
north of Ye facred* bards, that to your harps melodious ſtrings | 
_— Sung th' ancient Heroes deeds (the monuments of Kings) 
Britiſh po- And in your dreadful verſe ingrav'd the prophecies, | 
ets. The aged world's deſcents and g zes; | 
Bruiſh rites, 


Prieſtʒ 1 c . *% 
— * If, as thoſe * Druids taught, which kept the 
ancient 


Britons. 


— 


But their opinions fail'd, by error led awry, 
As ſince clear truth hath ſhew'd to their poſterity) 
When theſe our ſouls by death our bodies do forlake, 
$. They inſtantly again do other bodies take 
could have wiſht your ſpirits redoubled in my breaſt, 
To give my verſe applauſe to time's eternal reſt. 

Thus ſcarcely ſaid the muſe, but hovering while ſhe hung 
Upon the ® Celtic waſtes, the ſea-nymphs loudly ſung: 
O ever-happy iſles, your heads ſo high that bear, 
By nature ſtrongly fenc'd, which never need to fear 
On Neptune's watry realms when Eolus raiſeth wats, 
* And every billow bounds, as though to quench the ſtars : 
Fair Jerſey firſt of theſe here ſcatter'd in the deep, 
* Pecuharly that boaſts thy double horned ſheep ; 
* Inferior nor to thee, thou Guernſey, bravely crown'd 
* With rough-embattled rocks, whoſe venom-hating 
The hard'ned emerit hath, which thou abroad doſt ſend ; 
Thou Ligon her belov'd, and Serk, that doth attend 
* Her pleaſure every hour ; as Jethow, them at need, 
With pheaſants, fallow deer, and conics that doſt feed: 
* Ye ſeven ſmall ſiſter iſles, and Sorlings, which to ſee 
Ihe half: ſunk ſea-man joys; or whatloe*cr you be, 
From fruitful Aurney, near the ancient Celtic ſhore, 
* To Uſhant and the Scams, whereas thoſe nuns of yore 
8. Gave anſwers from their caves, & took what ſhapes they 
* Ye happy iſlands ſet within the Britiſh ſeas, [ pleaſe : 
Wich ſhrill and jocund ſhouts, th'unmeaſur'd deeps awake, 


t The 
French 


And let the Gods ot ſea their ſecret bow'rs forſake, 


* Whilſt our induſtrious muſe Great Britain forth ſhall bring, 
* Crown'd with thoſe glorious wreaths that beautifytheſpring ; 
And whilſt green Thetis* nymphs, with many an amorous 
Sing our invention ſafe unto her long-wiſht bay.” [lay 


Upon the utmoſt end of Cornwal's turrowing beak, 
Where Breſan from the land the tilting waves doth break; , , g,.n 


And dwelt in darkſome groves, there counſelling with ſprites 


The ſhore let her tranſcend, the ' promont to deſcry, iſland up- 
I And view about the point th' unnumbred fowl that fly; on the ve. 
Some riſing like a ſtorm from off the troubled ſand, — 
Scem in their hovꝰ ring flight to ſhadow all the land; i A hill. 
Some ſitting on the beach to their painted breaſts, lying out 
As if both earth and air they only did poſſeſs; bag 4 
| Whence climbing to the cliffs, herſelf ſhe firmly ſets 3 
|| The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets, the ſes 
1 Exattly to derive ; receiving in her way 
|| That ſtreightned tongue of land, here at Mount - Michael's 
Rude Neptune cutting in, a cantle forth doth take; bay, 
And on the other ſide, Hayle's vaſter mouth doth make 
A * cherſoneſe thereof, the corner chpping in; 
Where to th' induſtrious muſe the Mount doth thus begin: 
Before thou further paſs, and leave this ſetting ſhore, 
F. Whoſe towns unto the ſaints that Jived here of yore 
I (Their faſting, works and pray*rs,remaining to our ſhames) 
Were rear'd, and juſtly call'd by their pecular names, 
| p p The 
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The builders honour ſtill; this due and let them have, 
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— 


As deign to drop a tear upon each holy grave ; 
* Whoſe charity and zeal, inſtead of knowledge ſtood : 
For ſurely in themiclves chey were right ſimply good. 
© If credulous too much, thereby th* offended heaven, 
© In their devout intents yet be their fins forgiven.” 
Then from his rugged top the tears down trickling fell ; 
And in his paſſion ſtirr'd, again began to tell Ito paſs: 
Strange things, that in his days time's courſe had brought 
That forty miles now ſea, ſometimes firm fore-land was; 
And that a foreſt then, which now with him is flood, 
$. Whereof he firſt was call'd the Hoar-rock in the wood ; 
Relating then how long this ſoil had laid forlorn, 
As that her Genius now had almoſt her forſworn, 
And of their ancient love did utterly repent, 
Sith to deſtroy herſelf that fatal tool ſhe lent, 
To which th' inſatiate ſlave her intrails out doth draw, 
That thruſts his gripple hand into her golden maw ; 
And for his part doth wiſh, that it were in his pow'r 
To let the ocean in, her wholly to devour. 

Which Hayle doth overhear, & much doth blame his rage, 
And told him (to his teeth) he doated with his age. 
For Hayle (a luſty nymph, bent all ro amorous play, 


And having quick recourſe into the Severn ſea, 


With Neptune's pages oft diſporting in the deep ; 

One never touch'd with care, but how herſelf to keep 
In excellent eſtate) doth thus again intreat | 
. Muſe, leave the way ward mount to his diſtemper'd heat, 
* Who nothing can produce but what doth taſte of ſpight, 
© I'll Thew thee things of ours moſt worthy thy delight. 

* Behold our diamonds here, as in the quarrs they ſtand, 

© By nature neatly cut, as by a ſkilful hand, 

Who varieth them in forms, both curiouſly and oft; 
Which for ſhe (wanting power) produceth them too ſoft, 
That virtue which ſhe could not liberally impart, 

She ſtriveth to amend by her own proper art. 

© Beſides the ſea-holm here, that ſpreadeth all our ſhore, 
© The fick-conſuming man ſo powerful to reſtore, 

© Whoſe root th' eringo is, the reins that doth inflame 
So ſtrongly to perform the Cytherzan game, 

© That generally approv'd both far and near is ſought; 
*$. And our Main-Atnber here, and Burien trophy, thought 
Much wrong'd, nor yet prefer'd for wonders with therelt.” 
But the laborious muſe, upon her journey preſt, 

Thus uttereth toherſelf ; * To guide my courſe aright, 
What mound or ſteddy mere is offered to my ſight 
Upon this out-ſtretcht arm, whilſt failing here at caſe, 
« Betwixt the ſoutherp waſte, and the Sabrinian ſeas, 

« | view thoſe wanton brooks, that waxing ſtill do wane; 
That ſcarcely can conccive, but brought to bed again; 
« Scarce nling from the ſpring (that is their natural mother) 
To grow into a ſtream, but buried in another.“ 

When Chore doth call her on, that wholly doth betake 


Herſelf unto th: Loo; transform'd into a lake, 
Through that impatient love ſhe had to entertain 


The luitful Neptune oft; whom when his wracks reſtrain, 


* A 
almoſt 
ſurround- 
ed by the 
ſen. 


The bra- 


very of 
Falmouth 
haven, 


ace Where Mencdge, by his brooks, a * cherſoneſe is caſt, 


Impaticnt of the wrong, impetuouſly he raves : 

And in his rageful flow, the furious King of waves 
Breaks foaming o'erthe beach, whom nothing ſeems tocool, 
Till he have wrought his will on that capacious pool : 


Widening the tlender ſhore to eaſe it in the waſte; 

A promont jutting out into the dropping ſouth, 

That with his threatning cliffs in horrid Neptune's mouth, 
Derides him and his pow'r: nor cares how him he greets. 
Next Roſeland (as his friend, the mightier Menedge) meets 
Great Neptune when he ſwells, and rageth at the rocks 
(Set out into thoſe ſeas) mtorcing through his ſhocks 
Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the tinny ſtrand, 

By their meandred creeks indenting of that land, 

Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her minerals hurl'd, 
Near from the mid-day's point; thro* out the weſtern world. 
Here Vale a lively flood, her nobler name that gives 
To! Falmouth; and by whom, it famous ever lives, 
Whoſe entrance is from ſea fo intricately wound, 


Her haven angled fo about her harb'rous ſound, 
*5 x; 8% 12 


And is by © Carew's muſe the river molt renown'd, 
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That in her quiet bay a hundred ſhips may ride, 

Yet not the talleſt maſt be of the tall'ſt deſcry'd ; 

Her bravery to this nymph when neighbouring rivers told, 

Her mind to them again ſhe briefly doth unfold: 

Let ® Camel of her courſe, and curious windings boaſt, = This is 


G alſo called 


Twirt Tamer and that bay, where Hay le pours forth her pride; Alan. 

And let us (nobler nymphs) upon the mid-day fide - 

Be frolic with the beſt. Thou Foy, before us all, 

By thine own named town made famous in thy fall, 

* As Low amongſt us here ; a moſt delicious brook, 

With all our ſiſter nymphs, that to the noonſted look, 

* Which gliding from the hills, upon the tinny ore, 

* Betwixt your high- rear d banks, reſort to this our ſhore z 

* Lov'd ſtreams, let us exult, and think ourſelves no leſs 

Than thoſe upon their ſide, the ſetting that poſſes,” 
Which Camel over-heard : but what doth ſhe reſpect 

Their taunts, her proper courſe that looſly doth neglect ? 

As frantic, ever ſince her Britiſh Arthur's blood, 

By Mordred's murtherous hand was mingled with her flood. 

For as that river beſt might boaſt that conqueror's breath, 

So ſadly ſhe bemoans his roo untimely death; 

Who after twelve proud fields againſt the Saxon fought, 

Yet back unto her banks by fate was laſtly brought: 

As though no other place on Britain's ſpacious earth 

Were worthy of his end, but where he had his birth : 

And careleſs ever ſince how ſhe her courſe doth ſteer, 

This mutt'reth to herſelf, in wand'ring here ang there: 

Even in the aged*ſt face, where beauty once did dwell, 

And nature (in the leaſt) but ſeemed to excell, | 

* Time cannot make ſuch waſte, but ſomething will appear, 

To ſhew ſome little tract of delicacy there, 

* Or ſome religious work, in building many a day, 

That this penurious age hath ſuffer d to decay; 

Some limb or model dragg' d out of the ruinous maſs, 

* The richneſs will declare in glory whilſt it was: . 


© In that her greatneſs reigns ſole miſtreſs of that coaſt 


But time upon my waſte committed hath ſuch theft, 


That it of Arthur here ſcarce memory hath left.” 

The Nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth entertain, 
Proud Tamer ſwoops along with ſuch a luſty train, 
As fits ſo brave a flood, two countries that divides : 
So to increaſe her ſtrength, ſhe from her equal ſides 
Receives their ſeveral rills; and of the Corniſh kind, 
Firſt taketh Atre in; and her not much behind 
Comes Kenſey : after whom, clear Enjan in doth make, 
In Tamer's roomthier banks, their reſt that ſcarcely take. 
Then Lyner, tho' the while aloof ſhe ſeem'd to keep, 


Her ſovereign when ſhe ſees t' approach the ſurgeful deep, 


To beautify her fall, het plenteous tribute brings; 

This honours Tamer much, that ſhe whoſe plenteous ſprings 

Thoſe proud aſpiring hills, Bromwelly and his friend 

High Rowter, from their tops impartially commend, 

n A wor- 
Aſſociate ſhould her grace to the Devonian ground, | thy Gen- 
Which in thoſe other brooks doth emulation breed. — * 


Of which, firſt Car comes crown'd with ozier, ſegs & reed: the deſcri- 


Then Lid creeps on along, and taking Thruſhel, throws ption of 
Herſelf amongſt the rocks; and fo incavern'd goes, Cornwal 
That of the bleſſed light (from other floods) debarr'd, 

To bellow underneath ſhe only can be heard, | 


As thoſe that view her tract, ſeems ſtrangely to affright : 


So Toovy ſtraineth in; and Plym, that claims by right 
The chriſtning of that bay, which bears her nobler name. 


„. 


Upon the Britiſh coaſt what ſhip yet ever ame he 


That-not of Plymouth hears, where thoſe brave navies lie, — 
From cannons thund'ring throats that all the world defy? 


| Which to invaſive ſpoil, when th' Engliſh lift to drawr, 


Have check*d Iberia's pride, and held her oft in aẽ-we. 


Oft furniſhing our dames with India's rar'ſt devices, 
And lent us gold, and pearl, rich filks, & dainty ſpices. - 


But Tamer takes the place, and all attend her here, 
A faithful bound to both; and two that be ſo near 
For likelineſs of ſoil, and quantity they hold, 


Before the Roman came; whoſe people were of old bow 
S. Known by one general name, upon this point that dwell, 
All other of chis ille in wreſtling that excell : 


Wik 
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Wich collars be they yok'd, to prove the arm at length, 
Like bulls ſet head to head, with meer deliver ſtrength ; 
Or by the girdles graſpt, they practiſe with the hip, 
Terms The * forward, backward, falx, the mar, the turn, the trip, 
of art in When ſtript into their ſhirts, each other they invade 
Within a ſpacious ring, by the beholders made, 
According to the law. Or when the ball to throw, 
And drive it to the goal, in ſquadrons forth they go; 
And to avoid the troops their forces that fore lay, 
Through dikes and rivers make, in this robuſtious play; 
By which the toils of war moſt lively are expreſt. 
But muſe, may I demand, Why theſe of all the reſt, 
(As mighty Albion's eld'ſt) moſt active are and ſtrong ? 
Our firſt From? Corin came it firſt, or from the uſe fo long? 
_— Or that this fore-land lies farth'ſt out into his ſight, 
— Which ſpreads his vigorous flames on every leſſer light ? 
here with With th' virtue of his beams, this place that doth inſpire, 
Bruce, Whoſe pregnant womb prepar'd by his all- pow'rful fire, 
Being purely hot and moiſt, projects that fruitful ſeed, 
Which ſtrongly doth beget, and doth as ſtrongly breed: 
The well-diſpoſed heaven here proving to the earth 
A huſband furthering fruit, a midwife helping birth. 
But whiſt th' induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe rillets that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate, 
A neighbourer of this nymph's, as high in fortune's grace, 
And whence calm Tamer trips, clear Towridge in that place 
Is poured from her ſpring, and ſeems at firſt to flow 
That way which Tamer ſtrains ; but as ſhe great doth grow, 
Rememb'reth to foreſee what rivals ſhe ſhould find 
o interrupt her courſe ; whoſe ſo unſettled mind 
Ock coming in perceives, and thus doth her perſwade : 
No Neptune ſhield, bright nymph, thy beauty ſhould be 
The object of her ſcorn, which (for thou can'ſt not be [made 
Upon the ſouthern ſide ſo abſolute as ſhe) 
Will awe thee in thy courſe. Wherefore, fair flood, recoil, 
And where thou may*ſt alone be ſov'reign of the ſoil, 
© There exerciſe thy pow'r, thy braveries and diſplay : | 
Turn, Towridge, let us back to the Sabtinian ſea, 
Where Thetis' handmaids ſtill, in that recourſeful deep, 
With thoſe. rough Gods of ſea continual revels keep; 
* There way'ſt thou live admir d, the miſtreſs of the lake. 
Wile Ock ſhe doth obey, returning, and doth take 
The Taw; wh*®® from her fount forc'd on with amorous gales, 
And eas'ly ambling down through the Devonian dales, 
Brings with her Moul & Bray, her banks that gently bathe; 
Which on her dainty breaſt, in many a ſilver ſwathe, 
She bears unto that bay where Barſtaple beholds 
How her beloved Taw clear Towridge there enfolds. 
The confluence of theſe brooks divulg'd in Dertmoor, 
Diſtruſt in her ſad breaſt, that ſhe ſo largely ſpread, [bred 
And in this ſpacious ſhire the near'ſt the center ſer 
Of any place of note, that theſe ſhould bravely get 
The praiſe from thoſe that ſprung out of her pearly lap : 
Which, nouriſh'd and bred up at her moſt plenteous pap, 
No ſooner taught to dade, but from their mother trip, 
And in their ſpeedy courſe ſtrive others to outſtrip. 
The Yalm, the Awn, the Aum, by ſpacious Dertmoor fed, 
And in the ſouthern ſea b'ing likewiſe brought to bed; 
That theſe were not of power to publiſh her deſert, 


| 


: 


| 


Much griev'd the ancient moor; which underſtood by Dert | 


(From all the other floods that only takes her name, 

And as her dd'ſt, in right the heir of all her fame) 

To ſhew her nobler ſpirit it greatly doth behove. [ move; 
Dear mother, from your breaſt this fear (quoth ſhe) re- 

* Defy their utmoſt force; there's not the proudeſt flood, 

That falls betwixt the Mount & Exmore, ſhall make good 

* Her royalty with mine, with me nor can compare : 

© I challenge any one to anſwer me that dare; 

That was, before them all, predeſtinate to meet 

My Britain-founding Brute, when with his puiſſant fleet 

At Totneſs firſt he touch d; which ſhall renown my ſtream, 

(Which now the envious world doth ſlander for a dream: 
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So now, my only brook, aſjiſt me with thy ſpring, 

* Whilſt of the godlike Brute the ſtory thus I ſing. 
When long-renowned Troy lay ſpent in hoſtile fire, 

* And aged Priam's pomp did with her flames expire, 

Eneas (taking thence Aſcanius, his young fon, 

And his moſt rev'rend fire, the grave Anchiſes, won 

From _ of Nlaught'ring Greeks) ſet out from Simois* 

* ſhores, ; 


And through the Tyrrhene ſea, by ſtrength of toiling 


oars, 

* Raught Italy at laſt ; where King Latinus lent 
* Safe harbour for his ſhips, with wrackful tempeſts rent: 
* When in the Latin court, Lavinia young and fair, 
Her father's only child, and kingdom's only heir, 
Upon the Trojan Lord her liking ſtrongly plac'd, 
And languiſh'd in the fixes that her fair breaſt embrac'd: 
But Turnus (at that time) the proud Rutulian King, 
A ſuitor to the maid, Eneas malicing, 
* By force of arms attempts his rival to extrude: 
* But by the Teucrian power courageouſiy ſubdu'd. 
Bright Cytheræa's ſon the Latin crown obtain'd; 
* And dying, in his ſtead his ſon Aſcanius reign'd. 
. Next Sylvius him ſucceeds, begetting Brute again: 
Who in his mother's womb whilſt yet he did remain, 
The oracles gave out, that next-born Brute ſhould be 
. His parents only death: which ſoon they liv'd to ſee. - 
* For, in his painful birth his mother did depart ; 
* And ere his fifteenth year, in hunting of a hart, 
He with a luckleſs ſhaft his hapleſs father ſlew : 
For which, out of his throne their King che Latines threw, 

Who wand" ring in the world, to Greece at laſt doth get, 
Where whilſt he liv'd unknown, and oft with want beler, 
He of the race of Troy a remnant hapt to find, 
There by the Grecians held; which (having ſtill in mind 
Their tedious ten years war, and famous herocs ſlain) 
In ſlavery with them ſtill thoſe Trojans did detain ; 
* Which Pyrrhus thither brought, (& did with hate purſue, 
© To wreak Achilles“ death, at Troy whom Paris flew, 
There by Pandraſus kept in ſad and ſervile we: Iſaw, 
* Who when they knew young Brute, & that brave ſhape they 
They humbly him deſire, that he a mean would be, 
* From thoſe imperious Greeks his countrymen to free. 

* He, finding out a rare and ſprightly youth, to fit 
* His humour every way, for courage, power, and wit, 
* Aſſaracus, (who though that by his ſire he were 
* A Prince among the Greeks, yet held the Trojans dear ; 
* Deſcended of their ſtock upon the mother's ſide, 
For which he by the Greeks his birth-right was 2 Ag ) 
* Impatient of his wrongs, with him brave Brute aroſe, 
* And of the Trojan youth courageous captains choſe, 
* Rais'd carth-quakes with their drums, the ruffling enſigns 
And gath'ring young & old that rightly Trojan were, [rear, 
* Up to the mountains march, thro! ſtraits & foreſts ſtrong: 
Where taking in the towns pretended to belong 
* Unto that Grecian Lord, ſome forces there they put: * Aſara- 
Within whoſe ſafer walls their wives and children ſhut, cu 


Into the fields they drew, for liberty to ſtand. 


Which when Pandraſus heard, he ſent hisſtrift command 
* To levy all the power he n could make: 

* So to their ſtrengths of war the Trojans them betake. 
But whilſt the Grecian guides (not knowing how or where 
The Teucrians were intrench'd, or what their forces were) 
In foul diſorder'd troops yet ſtraggled, as ſecure, 

This looſeneſs to their ſpoil the Trojans did allure, | 
Who fiercely them afſail'd : where ſtaunchleſs fury rap'd 
The Grecians in fo faſt, that ſcarcely one eſcap'd ; | 
+ Yea, proud Pandraſus' flight himſelf could hardly free. 


Who, when he faw his force thus fruſtrated to be, 
And by his preſent loſs his paſſed error found, 


As by a later war to cure a former wound, 
* Doth reinforce his power, to make a ſecond fight; 
When they, whoſe better wits had over - matcht his might, 


* Whoſe fatal flight from Greece, his fortunate arrive 
In happy Albion here whilſt ſtrongly I revive, 

Dear Harburn, at thy hands this credit let me win, 
Quoth ſhe, . 


9 


| I Antigon 
ou haſt my faithful handmaid been, |* (Surpriz'd in the laſt fight) by gifts who hired were 


Loth what they got to loſe, as politicly caſt 


His armies to intrap, in getting to them faſt 


us as friend, and Anaclet his peer 


Into 
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© Bright Innogen, his child, for wife to Brutus gave, 


One of © The noble Brutus went; wiſe * Trivia to enquire, 


— © To ſhew them where the ſtock of ancient Troy to place. 
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Into the Grecian camp th* inſuing night to go, 

And feign they were ſtol'n forth, to their allies to ſhow 
* How they might have the ſpoil of all the Trojan pride; 
And gaining them belief, the credulous Grecians guide 
Into th' ambuſhment near, that ſecretly was laid: 

So to the Trojans hands the Grecians were betray'd ; 
Pandraſus ſelf ſurpriz d; his crown who to redeem 

* (Which ſcarcely worth their wrong the Trojan race eſteem) 
* Their Navery long ſuſtain'd did willingly releaſe : 

* And (for a laſting league of amity and peace) 


* And furniſht them a fleet, with all things they could crave 
* To ſet them out to ſea, Who launching at the laſt 
They on Lergecia light, an iſle z and, ere they paſt, 

* Unto a temple built to great Diana there, 


* TheGoddels, that both knew and lov*d the Trojan race, 
© Reveal'd to him in dreams, that fartheſt to the Weſt, 
*$. He ſhould deſcry the iſle of Albion, highly bleſt ; 
Wich giants lately ſtor' d, their numbers now decay'd : 

* By vanquiſhing the reſt, his hopes ſhould there be ſtaid: [riſe, 
Where from the ſtock of "Troy, thoſe puiſſant Kings ſhould 
* Whoſe conqueſts from the Weſt, the world ſhould ſcant ſuffice. 

Thus anſwer'd ; great with hope, to ſea they put again, 
* And ſafely under fail, the hours do entertain 
With ſights of ſundry ſhores, which they from far deſcry: 
And viewing with delight th'Azarian mountains high, 
One walking on the deck, unto his friend would ſay 
(As I have heard ſome tell) ſo goodly Ida lay. 

© Thus talking *mongſt themſelves, they fun-burnt Afri 
Upon the leeward ſtill, and (ſulking up the deep) [ke 
For Mauritania make: where purting-in, they | 
A remnant (yet reſerv'd) of th' ancient Dardan kind, 
© By brave Antenor brought from out the Greekiſh ſpoils 
O long renowned Troy! of thee and of thy toils, 

* What country had not heard ?) which to their General then 
Great Corineus had, the ſtrong'ſt of mortal men: 
To whom (with joyful hearts) Diana's will they ſhow, 

Who eas ly being won along with them to go, 

* They all together put into the watry plain: 

Oſt times with pirates, oft with monſters of the main 

« Piſtreſſed in their way; whom hope forbids to fear, 

« Thoſe pillars firſt they paſs which Jove's great ſon did rear, 
* Andcuffingthoſe ſtern waves which like huge mountainsroll 
Full joy in every part poſſeſſing every foul) 

In Aquitain at laſt the Ilion race arrive; 

« Whom ſtrongly to repulſe when as thoſe recreants ſtrive, 
They (anchoring there at firſt but to refreſh their fleet, 

« Yet ſaw thoſe ſavage men ſo rudely them to greet) 

«* Unſhiprt their warlike youth, advancing to the ſhore. 

© The dwellers, which perceiv*d ſuch danger at the door, 

© Their King Groffarius get to raiſe his powerful force! 

* Who mult'ring up an hoſt of mingled foot and horſe, | 
Upon the Trojans ſet; when ſuddenly began 

A fierce and dangerous fight; where Corineus ran 
With ſlaughter thro* the thick-ſet ſquadrons of the foes, 
© And with his armed ax laid on. ſuch deadly blows, 
That heaps of liſeleſs trunks each paſſage ſtopt up quite. 

« Groffarius having loſt the honour of the fight, 
© Repaits his ruin'd pow'rs ; not fo to give them breath: 
When they, which muſt be freed by conqueſt or by death, 
And conquering them before, hop'd now to do no leſs 
„(The like in courage ſtill) ſtand for the like ſucceſs. 
Then ſtern and deadly war put on his horrid ſhape ; 

* And wounds appear'd fo wide, as if the grave did gape 
* To ſwallow both at once; which ſtrove as both ſhall tall, 
When they with laughter ſeem'd to be encircled all: | 
Where Turon (of the reſt) Brute's ſiſter's valiant ſon 

* (By whole approved deeds that day was chiefly won) 

« Six hundred flew outright through his peculiar ſtrength: 
y multitudes of men yet over-preſt at length, 

© His nobler uncle there, to his immortal name, 

8. The city Turon built, and well endow'd the ſame. 

For Albion failing then, th' arrived quickly here 


| 


- 
* 1 | *— 


L BION-: 


With ſhouts heard up to heaven, when they beheld the land) 
And in this very place where Totneſs now doth ſtand, 
« Firſt ſet their Gods of Troy, kiſſing the bleſſed ſhore ; 
Then foraging this iſle, long protnis'd them before, 
* Amongſt the ragged cliffs thoſe monſtrous giants ſought, 
Who (of their dreadful kind) t' appall the Trojans, brought 
Great Gogmagog, an oak that by the roots could tear: 
So mighty were {that time) the men who lived there: 
«© But, for the uſe of arms he did not underſtand 
Except ſome rock or tree, that coming next to hand 
He raz'd out of the earth to execute his rage) 
* He challenge makes for ſtrength, & offereth there his gage. 
* Which Corin taketh up, to anſwer by and by, 
Upon this fon of earth his utmoſt power to try. 

All doubtful ro which part the victory would go, 
Upon that lofty place at Plimmouth call'd the Hoe, 
* Thoſe mighty wreſtlers met; with many an ireful look 
Who threatned, as the one hold of the other took: 
But, grappled, glowing fire ſhines in their ſparkling eyes. 
And, whilſt at length of arm one from r 
Their luſty ſinews ſwell like cables, as they ſtrive: 
Their feet ſuch trampling make, as tho' they forc'd to drive 
A thunder out of earth, which ſtagger d with the weight: 
* Thus, ether's utmoſt force urg'd to the greateſt height, 
* Whilſt one upon his hip the other ſecks to lift, | 
And th' adverſe (by a turn) doth from his cunning ſhift, 


r Deſcrip 
tion of the 


wreſtling 


betwixt 
Corineus 
and Gog- 
magog. 


© T heir ſhurt- fetcht troubled breath a hollow noiſe doth make 


* Like bellows of a forge. Then Corin up doth take 
The giant twixt the grains; and voiding of his hold 
(Before his cumbrous feet he well recover could) 
Pitcht headlong from the hill; as when a man doth throw 
An axtree, that with ſlight deliver'd from the toe 


Roots up the yielding earth; fo that his violent fall 


Strook Neptune with ſuch ſtrength, asſhoulder'd him withal; 
*That where the monſtrous waves like mountains late did ſtand, 
They leapt out of the place, and left the bared ſand 
Io gaze upon wide heaven: fo great a blow it gave. 
For which, the conquering Brute on Corineus brave 
* This horn of land beſtow'd, & mark it with his name 
F. Of Corin, Cornwal calPd, to his immortal fame. 
Clear Dert delivering thus the famous Brute's arrive, 
Inflam'd with her report, the ſtraggling rivulets ſtrive 


So highly her to raife, that Ting (whoſe banks were bleſt 


By her beloved nymph dear Leman) which addreſt, 
And fully with herſelf determined before 

To ſing the Daniſh ſpoils commitred on her ſhore, 
When hither from the eaſt they came in mighty ſwarms, 
Nor could their native earth contain their numerous arms, 
Their ſurcreaſe grew fo great, as forced them at laſt 

To ſeek another ſoil, as bees do when they caſt ; 

And by their impious pride how hard ſhe was beſted, 
When all the country ſwam with blood of Saxons ſhed : 
This river, as I faid, which had determin'd long 

The deluge of the Danes exactly. to have ſong, 

It utterly neglects; and ſtudying how to do 

The Dert thoſe high reſpects belonging her unto, 
Inviteth goodly Ex, who from her full-fed ſpring 

Her little Barlee hath, and Dunſbrook her to bring 
From Exmore ; when ſhe hath ſcarcely found her courſe, 
Than Creddy cometh in, and Forto, which inforce 

Her faſter to her fall; as Ken her cloſely clips, 

And on her eaſtern ſide ſweet Leman gently flips 

Into her widen'd banks, her Sovereign to aſſiſt; 

As Columb'wins for Ex clear Wever and the Clift, 


| Contribating their ſtreams their miſtreſs! fame to raiſe. 


As all affiſt the Ex, ſo Ex conſutneth theſe ; 


| Like ſome unthrifty youth, depending on' the court, 


To win an idle name, that keeps a needleſs port; * 
And raiſing his old rent, exacts his farmets fore wing 
The landlord to enrich, the tenants wondrous poor 


Who having lent him” theirs, he then conſumes his own, _ 


That with moſt vain expenſe upon the Prince is thrown : 
So theſe, the leſſer brooks unto the greater pay; | 


The greater, they again ſpend all upon the fea; 
As, Otrey (that her name doth of the otters take, 


Ol never in this world men half fo joyful were, 


i» 


Abounding in her banks) and Ax, their utmoſt make 


To 
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Mercury — . n 
of Poetical bards have made the birth an o of the Gauls, Cimmerians, and Celts (among them I doubt not but were 


— . . . 1 
Known by one general name upon this point that duell. |cuſtoms; and Brennus himſelf is affirmed a Briton) which under indiſ- 


The name Dumnonii, Damnonii, or Danmonii, in Solinus and Pto- equa; part of Akia, it is * reported that they came to Troy for 2. 
lemy, comprehended the people of Devonſhire and Cornwal : whence th : , e - l 
1 OD - * 4" 71 and the Romans, in their wars with * Antiochus (which was lo- 
* | «19 the Lizard ontory is called Damnium in ' Marcian Heracleotes; ring 1 5 rough contingence of blood) A n . 
tradition. » ſeeing no national „except ſuch as 
by name of Domnonia, perhaps all from Duff Thucydides, Xenophon, P ybius, Ceſar, Tacitus, ius, Cantacuzen, 
the late Guicciardin, Commines, Macchiavel, and their like, which were 
, , . , ton ; t many of the fathers an eſiaſtical d hiftorians, eſpeci -b Mel:4; 
Or that this foreland lies furth'ft out ixap bis ſight, [ally the Jewiſh Rabbins (taking their higheſt learning of te — 
Which ſpreads his vigorou⸗ flames — from antique and ſucceflive report) have inſerted upon tradition many rela- 2 
tions current enough, where holy writ croſſes them not: you ſhall enough 


bum, de by 
Fuller report of the excellence in wreſtling and nimbleneſs of body, | pleaſe Saturn and Mercury, prefidents of antiquity and learning, if with 
wherewith this weſtern people have been and are famous, you may find|the author you foſter this belief, Where are the authorities (at leaſt of 
in Carew's deſcription of his country. But to give reaſon of the cli-| the names) of Jannes and Jambres, the writings of Enoch, and other ſuch e O-. «d 
mate's nature for this ative in them, I think as difficult as to ſhew| like, which we know by divine tradition were? The ſame queſtion 35 , 
hy about the Magellanic ſtreights they are ſo white, about the Cape | might be of that infinite of authors, whoſe names are ſo foquen 
m oft de Buon ene © black, „ yet both under the ſame tropic; why the in Stephen, Athæneus, Plutarch, Clemens, Polybius, Livy, ers. 
tc. . - . . 0 0 = + 2 n 
Abyſlins are but tawny moors, when as in the Eaſt-indian iſles, Zeilan| And how dangerous it were to examine antiquities by a foreign writer 
and Malabar, they are very black, both in the ſame parallel ; or why f in thoſe times) you may ſee by the ſtories of the Hebrews, 
we that live in this Northern latitude, compared with the Southern, | delivered in Juſtin, Strabo, Tacitus, and ſuch other diſcording and con- 
ſhould not be like affected from like cauſe. I refer it no more to the|trary (beſide their infinite omiſſions) to Moſes' infallible context. Nay he 
Sun, than the ſpecial horſemanſhip in our Northern men, the nimble with his ſucceſſor Joſhua is copious in the Iſraelites entering, conquerin 
ability - Jo Iriſh, Qs ery motions of 1K * oma ek and expelling * ira ena and the reſt out of the holy na of See the 
German li » Spani t-up vanity, or ifferent and perpetual] yet no witneſs have ir tranſmigration, and ing of Afric, fixth ſong. 
n Thucydid, carriages of A ne fade and Delay, which as inbred{ which by teſtimony of two pillars © ereted and ERS hath e Procopiur 
2 „ ualities, were remarkable in the two moſt martial people of Greece. ] been affirmed. But you blame me thus expatiating. Let me add for the 4 4. Las- 
- COS he cauſe of Ethiopian blackneſs and curled hair was long ſince judici-ſ author, that our moſt judicious antiquary of the laſt age John ! Leland, 7 ,.. 


and others, ſtile Dev | 
neint. i. e. low valleys in Britiſh ; wherein are moſt habitations of the 
countrey, as judicious teaches me. 


d: Thebi: & ouſly * fercht from the diſpoſition of ſoil, air, water, and fingular ope-| with reaſon and authority hath alſo for Brute argued ſtrongly. 25. 
Cbolkide, — — the heavens: gre of thoſe which attribute * pf "BY _ 
pry: the Sun's diſtance, And I am reſolved that every land hath its ſo ſin- Next Sylvius him ſucceeds -- as 
3 224 and r with _— * * 2 | LY id 6, 
o Oneficrit, human Know e, co 0 in univeriall 7 ibid.Serv, 
ap. — furniſh'd with wi is — to 22 diſcovery, But for the to 1 ug Aryan KS 74 * . bins fon to 
lib, in. learning of this point in a ſpecial tr Hippocrates, Ptolemy, Bodin, | — 8 ID Lavinia cenjunx — 
others have copious diſputes. Equeet Ae regem regumgque parentem ; , — 1 
as you have it in Virgil. King born 
Which now the envious world doth ſlander for a dream. | 288 
His parents only death Kings, 


I Hue the _ ove Ron 1 Wy new, {© meſh than 
_ Poetical form, ſtanding for Brute) if in any or Latin Kory au-] From theſe unfortunate accidents b one will have his name Brotus, as h B#1r- 
1945 thentic, outing of KEneas and his planting in Latium, were mention | from the Greek ge, &, #. e. mortal; but rather (if it had pleaſed him} Hecb. ub. 1, 
nat. cop, 21, Made of any ſuch like thing. To reckon the learned men which deny | from gęrrbeg, i. 6. bloody. : 
1 him, 8 at leaſt permit him a in 2 were 4 wa long a 2 | 
teste and indeed, this critique age ſcarce an er endures any nation their . , 
bes, e. fir ſuppoſed author's name * Iau tothe lalans, not Hiſpalus to He ſhould deſery the iſle of Albion, bighly def: 
wr n the 8 iard, Bato to e er, to ＋ antine, rancio . 9 A * f 
91 remporum to 0 Pack Celtes to the Celt, Galathes to the Gaul, Scota to the |, His requeſt to Diana in an hexaſtich, and her anſwer in an ich, 
Jubductrem Scot ; no, nor ſcarce Romulus to his Rome, becauſe of their unlikely hexameters and pentameters, diſcovered to him in a dream, with his 
bee face "= and fiftitious mixtures: eſpecially this of Brute, ſuppoſed long before | {aCrifice and ritual ceremonies, are in the Britiſh tory : the verſes are 
res poſtulat ; the inning of the Olympiads (whence all time backward is juſtly |P 
& ille called by ? Varro, unknown or fabulous) ſome two thouſand ſeven hun- |*imes ſpoken by Diana, nor under ttood by Brute: therefore in charity iner. l . 
Jatis accura- dred and more years fince, about Samuel's time, is moſt of all doubted, believe it a tranſlation ; by Gildas a Britiſh poet, as Virunnius tells you. 
oy jr But (reſerving my cenſure) I thus maintain the author: although nor | The author takes a j le liberty, making ber call it Albion, which 
feturom A. Greek nor Latin, nor our country ſtories of Bede and Malmeſbury eſpe- 
385%. bai cially, nor that fragment yet _—_— of Gildas, ſpeak of him; and | boo ger x30 jus, fallly attributed to Ariſtotle, Stephen, Apuleius, others. , F.Li 
1niguo com- that his name were not publiſh'd unti | lid, 47 
pure peſuit. of the Britiſh ſtory, which grew and continues much ſuſpected, in much Protector of Brute's Wbion, Ton. 5. 
7%. Pri. rejected ; yet obſerve that '1 alieflin a 4 great bard, more than a thouſand |often that name for the iſland. From Albina, daughter to Dio SO 
175 . years ſince affirms it, Nennius (in r cleſian ' King of Syria, ſome fetch the name ; others from a Lady off Chronic. . 
it. oſs of Samuel Beaulan, or ſome |that name, one of the Danaids ; affirming their ® arrival here, co- Alan. 
9 other, crept into his text, mention both the common report and deſcent] pulation with ſpirits, and bringing forth giants, and all this above 200 8 — 


Nennio ſub him ſon to one Iſicio or Heſichio (perhaps meaning Aſchenaz, of whom had Danaus (that can be found) any ſuch daughter, nor trave cap, | 
titub Guide, more in the fourth ſong) 1 a Page to Adam, joyning theſe for adventures, but by their "+ be — newly — after daughg f 72e 
If by tradition of the ancients, which lof their huſbands : briefly, nothing can be written more impuden * 
erung 10.“ Were firſt inhabitants o Britain.“ In a manuſcript epiſtle of H of fabulous. Others from King Albion, N 's ſon ; from the Greek o Happy. 
ft 22 Huntingdon * to one Warin, I read the Latin of this n „ Youſ[® NC, others, or from (1 know not what) Olibius, a Celtiſh King, 4s 
2 8 ut te to Julius remember d by the falſe Manethon. Follow them rather which will it p From 
— kc. © Cxſar, I begin my ſtory at Cæſar? I anſwer you, That neither by, ab a/bi: rupibus, whereby it is ſpecially conſpicuous. So was an ifle white clit. 
tory at Ca. word nor writing could I find any certainty of thoſe times; altho' with in the Indian ſea called Leuca, f. e. White; and à another in Pontus, 4 Har- 
lar hut upon ** diligent ſearch I oft ye x it: yet this year in my journey towards | ſuppoſed alſo fortunate, and a receptacle of the ſouls of thoſe — 
{ 0 T d: ripides in 
aw ns 44 the ſtory of Brute: and in his own printed book he affirms, that] biona; and the very name of Albion was upon the pt mags + — 
brum ill, What Bede had in this part omitted,, was gs to him by other authors; [like cauſe had their denomination ; Alpum in the Sabin to om 
in gzem ait of which Girald ſeems to have had uſe. e Britiſh'ſtory of Monmouth | the Greek Jager) hignitying white, Some much diſlike toe —1 
rom a tongue (ſuppoſe it either Greek or Latin) not c. 29. 


n 
bulis ſum pe- Biſhop of Saint Aſaph's under King Stephen) by Ponticus Virunnius an 2 before Albion. I could vouch the * finding of one of the — . 
0 | 


jero's ſhip, iy vet pee + Bpdlavias, if judicious correction ad- Ser. 
Nl. Upton. combatant, and crowned Or, in a field gults; others, Or, a lion paſſarlſ in Italy, a place above all other, I remember, fer ſtore of ſhip-timber To < gh 


2: + „ 4 Way, a Count Palatine ; according to the title beſtowed by the Impe- K UL | | 
e Trials upon their profeſſors, Arguments are there alſo drawn from ſome x 944 EA, 8 t Meſchion apud Alen. dipneſepb. 4, n Britany. 
wm, . bs 4 d 4 f | \ s WC Fad > . «4 ö . . +. ft rety 
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The FIRST SONG. 


errix&y vigey, out of; of one at Cowayſtakes) and ſo may you be deceived. But this is no 


in warfare with Scipio ; before whoſe 


unknown) never ſo 
was 


. Afterward Albien A 
the cauſe before touch d, expreſſing the old Britiſh name - 


wertre. 

» The whitegyin : which argument moves me before all other, for that I tee it 

ile. uſual in antiquity to have names among ſtrangers, in their tongue 1. 
ſignificant with the ſame in the language of the country to which they 
ere Curtius, Stephen, others) na- 
med a King of that coaſt called Erythræus (for to ſpeak of red 


of 
x ly writ . 
bee) red. So the river Nile, 4 in 
e Gen. 36. i. e. black, is obſerved by that mighty Prince 
Num. 20. Scaliger, to ſignify the ſame colour in the word 
4 Iſai. 23. by Homer; which is inforc'd alſo by the black 
m_ Greeks, erected in honour of Nile, named alſo expreſly 1 Melas: ſo in 
les Proper names of men ; Simon Zelotes in Luke, is but Simon the Ca- 
hum ms naanite, 
Oenotrus: 


ical 
=. liberty, and you may have it from i Ellan-ban. i. e. the white iſle, in 
—_— Scottiſh, as they call their Albania ; and to fit all together, the name of 
comm": 17+ Britain from Brith; inis. i. e. the coloured iſle in Welſh; 'twixt which 
f Pouſer- and the Greek T ByyToy or BpuTzor (uſed for a kind of drink nearly like 
2 Feſus in Our beer) I would with the French Forcatulus think affinity (as Italy was 
Alceds, called Oenotria, from the name of wine) were it not for that BpyToy 
h Nebrifſer/. may be had from an ordinary primitive, or elſe from Bpifu, i. e. ſweet 
of 49, las Solinus teaches, making Britomart fignify as much as ſweet virgin) in 
| Comps, the Cretic tongue. But thus is to play with ſyllables, and abuſe precious 
k Nb time, 
Bpuror = A ſchyls, Sapbocle, Hellanices, Archiheus, Hacatæus apud Al en 
10. ei ive dives & ers natur@ cum & Curmithe Di lib, #. cop. 
erf. Cert. fort? eva She * 9 1 
| The city Turon built 


Underſtand Tours upon Loire in France, whoſe name and foundation 
1 Andr2 dy the inhabitants refer to Turnus (of the ſame time with /Eneas, but 


flows 
2 


cb en ler whether the ſame which Virgil ſpeaks of, they know not) his funeral 
41 ville; 1. Monuments yet ſhew, boaſt of, and from him idly derive the word 
cap, 122, * Torneaments. The Britiſh ſtory ſays Brute built it (ſo alſo Nennius) and 


from one Turon, Brute's nephew there buried, gives it the name, Ho- 
mer is cited for teſtimony : in his works extant tis not found. But becauſe 
he had divers others (which wron time hath filcht from us) as a 

m Gorepin: in Herodotus & Snidas ; you may in favour think it to be in lens thoſe 
12 e. loſt; yet I cannot in conſcience offer to perſwade you that he ever knew 
e v. he continent of Gaul (now, in part, France) although a learned * Ger- 
& als & man endeavours by force of wit and etymology, to carry Ulyſſes (which 
0lyſippene., he makes of Elizza in Geneſis) into Spain, and others before * him (but 
falſely) into the northern parts of Scotland. But for Homer's knowledge, 


22 ſee the laſt note to the ſixth ſong. 


hbft, cap. 
a So mighty wwere that time the men that lived there. 


© Rabbi E- 
leazar 4 4 
_ _ far of vaſt bodily compoſture. I have read of the 


Du Tityus, Antzus, Turnus, and the Titans in Homer, Virgil, Ovid ; and © 


Fug . the moſt part have been, and that giants were but of a ſomewhat more 
Ba,, tban excellence in body, and martial performance. If you ob- 
c, 17, © je& the of bones, which, meaſured by proportion, largely 


anſwer, that i as monſters ra- 


ercitaticn, Becan. becceſelav, 
Suren, is Oftov, c. 73 


dipnſoph | begins at King Ethel 
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Of Corin Cornwwal call d, to bis immortal fame. 


So, if you believe the tale of Corin and . but rather u Ce- 
imagine the name of Cornwal from this of the land's end, 49 7 
extending itſelf like a * horn, which in moſt tongues is Corn, or 1 
near. I hus was u promontory in Cyprus called Ceraſtes, and in the y Sue 4:4, 
now Candy or Crete, and Gazaria (the old Taurica Cherſoneſys) another g. & «. e- 
titled *Kers uirwmrey : and Brundufium in Italy had name from Brendon fr Man. 
or Brention, i. e. 4 flart'i- bead. in the Meſſapian tongue, for imiluude, f. 
of horns. But“ thus : © They are called Cornwalſhmen, 4 K. n- 
« becauſe being ſeated in the — 


of Britain, they lie over head, 
„ againſt a horn (a promontory) of Ga The whole name is as if: S - 


n you ſhould ſay Corn - wales ; for hither in the Saxon conqueſt the Britiſh . 
called Welſh ( ſignifying the people rather than frangers, as the vulgare Ga 


opinion wills) made tranſmigration : whereaf an old © rhimer : Bows, 
The vewe that wer of hom vileved, as in Cornwaile and Malts, 2 
Brutons ner namore pciuped, ac Daleps pwig. © Robertus 


Such was the language of your fathers between three and four hundred .. 


years ſmce: and of it more hereafter. 


The deluge of the Dane exatily to have ſong. 


In the fourth year of “ Brithric, King of the Weſt-Saxotis, at Port- 4 4 737. 
land, and at this place (which makes the fiction three ſhips of 
Daniſh pirates enter d: the King's Lieutenant offering inquiſition of their 
name, — and cauſe of arrival, was the firſt Engliſhman, in this firſt 
Daniſh invaſion, ſlain by their hand. Miſerable loſſes and continual had 
the Engliſh, by their frequenc irruptions, from this time till the Norman 


conqueſt ; twixt which intercedes two hundred ſeventy · nine ande 4. 
that leſs account of * two hundred and thirty, during which ſpace this due 
land endured their bloody flaughters, according to ſome men's calculation, 7 "*. ex 


ph ; to whoſe time Henry of Huntingdon and,. . 
1 of the Daniſh miſchief, conti- Hee bs 12] 
ing Ethelred was there begun à tribute © T 


wintg 
nat 


prevent their inſatiate rapine. It was between thirty 4. 4 
(for I end — i — it, variable 4 60 4. 
y © ions imꝑloyed in ſervice againſt Y-negelt 

them (as upon the ing of the Confeſſor's laws 21 — 4 
affirm) but to ſatisfy the waſting enemy ; but ſo that it ceaſed not, al-Sommon er, 
though their ſpoils ceaſed, but was collected to the uſe of the crown, ror both in 
until King Stephen JO to remit it. For indeed St. Edward, **miſſion & 
upon 9 cen ceing a devil dancing about the whole ſum of it ***vtion. 

lying in his treaſury, moved in conſcience, cauſed it to be repayed, . 1, 
and releaſed the duty, as Ingulph abbot of Crowland tells you : yet ob- gl, 3005 
ſerve him, and read Florence of Worceſter, Marian the Scot, Henry re, & 
of Huntingdon, and Roger Hoveden, and you will confeſs that what e 

I report thus from them is truth, and different much from what vulgarly V 

is received. Of the Daniſh race were three Kings, Cnut, 
Hardcnut, and Harold the firſt. 


His offspring after long expulſt the inner land. 


Roger of Hoveden, refer the 
nuing ſo intolerable, that under 
inſupportable ( yearly afterward exatted from the ſubjeAs) to give their , 
King Swain, and ſo , 
and forty thouſand * 
the reports) not inſtituted for 


y ; which at laſt by 
But john, Bi 


whoſe name, wars, policies, * 

4 Kent, are e all #5. Sete. 
le in the Britiſh Nories: and Harding 2 

ies calees it Engeftes and. 
Which aftecward was chortes, and called England. + pg 

Hereto accords that of one of our o country old Poets: 12 
" Engifti lingud canit inſula Bruti. Latte Boat, 


f I ſhould add the idle conceits of Godfrey of Viterbo, the Scorer, bf, 
know not what Angri, the inſertion of / for r by 7+ 


m J. Gower epigram. in confefſ, m = Britain fiop in Heagift's nge. 
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The SECOND SONG. 


1 3 Kona. The baſtard coral Pn] that, out of the brack, 
The Muſe from Marſowood way commands A brittle ſtalk becomes, from turn d to black: 


Along the ſhore through ChefiÞ s ſands ; 
2 over- toil d, te heat to oh 
She bathes ber in the pleaſant Pool: 
Thence, over land again doth ſeow'r, 
To fetch in Froom and bring down Stour ; 
Falls with Neu- Foreſt, as ſbe fings 
The wanton wood-nymphs 2 * 
2 Itchin — ber lofty lay 6 
baunts Bevis of Sout tons a 
She Southward with en fats 
Is waſted to the ile of Wight, 
To fee the rout the Sea-god. 7 
There ſwaggering in the Solent deep. 
Thence Hampſhire-ward ber way ſbe bends ; 
And viſiting ber foreſt friends, 
Near Sals'bury her reſt doth tate: 
Which ſbe ber ſecond pauſe doth make. 


Invites us eas“ on to haſten our repair, [air 
hou pow'rful God of flames (in verſe divinely great) 
Touch my invention ſo with thy true genuine heat, 
That high and noble things I lightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly ſwell ; 
But as my ſubject ſerves, ſo high or low to ſtrain, 
And to he varying earth fo ſure my varying vein, | 
That, Nature, in my work thou may'ſt thy pow'r ! 
That as thou firſt found'ſt Art, and didſt her rules allow 
So I, to thine own ſelf that gladly near would be, 
May herein do the beſt, in imitating thee : 
As thou haſt here a hill, a vale there, there a flood, 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood, 
Theſe things fo in my ſong I naturally may ſhow ; 
Now, as the mountain high; then, as the valley low; 
Here, fruitful as the mea ele, as the heath be bare; 
N us the 2 wood, I be Lough, tho? rare. 
n fields, chat ie in open view, 
7 — —— 1 wult ſcriouſly purſue. 
From Marſhwood's vale my journey on to make : 
(As Phazbus getting u . | þ 
Refreſh d with eaſe and ſleep, is to his labour 
Even ſo the Jabouring Miſe, here baited with this ret.) 
Whereas the little Lim along doth eas ly creep, 
And Car, that down unto the troubled i 
Brings on the neighb' ring Bert, whoſe bat ning mellow d bank, 80 
From all the Britiſh ſoils, for hemp moſt hugely rank 
Doth bear away the beſt 3 to Bert-port, which hath gain'd 
0 That praiſe from every place, and worthily obtain'd 
of Parti Our cordage from her ſtore *, and cables ſhould be made, 
ment 21 Of any in that kind moſt fit for marine trade. 
Hen. 8. Not ſever*d from the ſhore, aloft where Cheſil lifts  - 
> The Her ridged ſnake-like ſands, in wrecks & ſmould' ring drifts, | 
beauty of Which by the ſouth-wind rais'd, are heay'd on little hills: 


Ftp Whoſe vallies wich his flows when foaming Neptune fills, 


Cheſts, Within the ouzy pools, repleniſh'd every tide : 4 
2 in Which running on, the iſle of Portland pointeth out; 
—— Upon whoſe moiſted ſkirt, with ſea-weed fring d about, 


cy. 


Mr ſtrongly forth, my Muſe, whilſt yet the tewp'rate. 


Dear mother, 


Which th' ancients . 13 
(Their Goddefs moſt ador d) have facred for her hair. mymphs 

Of which the Naiads and the blue Nercids make « A kind 

| Them * taudries for their necks : when ſporting in the lake, „f neck 

They to their ſecret bowꝰrs the ſea-gods entertain. hl 
| Where Portland from her top doth oyer-peet the main z Wem 
Her rugged front empal'd (on every part) with rocks, 3 
Tho' ind 1 fraught with woolly flocks ; 

| Moſt famous for her fol exceling with the lng 

Of any other here this land inhabiting ; 


| | That therewith they in war offenſively might wound, 


If yet the uſe of ſhot invention had not found, 
| Where from the neighb*ring hills her paſſage Wey doth — 
ae nee eee ale midday; bank 
| The glories ag Le ere 
Though Wey the leaſt of all the Naiads chat reſort 
[To the Dorſetian ſands from off the higher ſhore. 

Then Froom (a nobler flood) the Muſes doch im 
Her mother Rake 's ſtate they ſadly would — 
Whoſe big and lordly oaks once bore as brave a fail, 
As hey themſelves thar thought the largeſt ſhades to ſpread: 
But man's devouring hand, with all the earth nor fed, 
Hath hew'd her timber down: which wounded, when it fell, 
By the great noiſe it made, the workmen ſeem'd to tell 
The loſs that to the land would ſhortly come thereby, 
Where no man ever plants to our poſterity : 
That when ſharp Winter ſhoots her fleet - harden'd hail, 
Or ſudden guſts from fea the, hartnleſs deer affail, 
* [The ſhrubs are nor of pow's to dhe them from the wind. 
© The ſoftneſs of th de corned hiongh thy Fall, 

thy contin t 

[+ To be the only cauſe of unrecover d ſpoil; od kv 


* When ſcarce the Britiſh, ground a Hoer graſs doch bear : 


|: $Thou never bythat came of (if wiſhes helpful were) | 

F Thou never Ne hart badſt been known, 

ſtiled Black- moor ſtill, which tightly an 
(E chat the-ruin of thy ſtate: 


1, thus the world may n 2 


de. her 08-000 *town the Zia Froom bad, prang- 
2 her courſe old Dorce {paſt, ton. 
ny 888 „, 
r e doth W 
r * x. fourhward. near, 
[Fur keel the bras, which nowhere hath her peer: 
leaſantly in- iſl d on mighty Neptune's marge, 
A foreſt-nymph, and one of chaſte Diana's charge, 
Imploy'd in woods and lawns her deer to feed and kill: 
$ On whom the watry God would oft have had his will, 
And often her hath woo'd, which never would be won : 
But Purbeck, as profeſt a Huntreſs and a Nun, 


2 The wide and wealthy ſea, nor all his pow 'r reſpects : 


Her marble-minded breaſt, impregnable, rejects , | 
The orks, that for their Lord the Ocean woo. ones 
Froom was troubled thus, where, nought ſhe hath of the ſea, 


a Falling to the Pool her ſiſter Frgom to meet, — 

nd having in her train two little ſlender rills 
Beſides her proper ſpring, wherewith her banks ſhe fills, 
d To 


Why 
on the Upon a thouſand * ſwans the naked . ride 1 — — that this while beſtirr'd her nimble — [to do, ebeune' 


The SECOND 


To whom fince firſt the world this later name her lent, 


1 The an- Who anciently was known to be inſtiled Trent, 
Cents, Her ſmall aſſiſtant brooks her ſecond name have gain'd. 


Whilſt Piddle and the Froom each other entertain'd, 
Of praiſing lovely Pool, their beſt-beloved bay, 
Thus Fiddle her beſpake, to paſs the time away: 


The fto- When Pool (quoth ſhe) was young, a luſty ſea- born laſs, 


ry of Pool. 


Great Albion to this nymph an earneſt ſuitor was; 
And bare himſelf ſo well, and fo in favour came, 


* © That he in little time upon this lovely dame 


i Stour 
riſeth 
from ſix 


fountains. 


« $. Begot three maiden iſles, his darlings and delight: 

< The eldeſt, Brunkſey call'd ; the ſecond, Furſey hight ; 

The youngeſt and the laſt, and leſſer than the other, 

Saint Helien's name doth bear, the dilling of her mother. 

And for the goodly Pool was one of Thetis“ train, 

* Who ſcorn'd a nymph of hers her virgin-band ſhould ſtain, 

Great Albion (that fore-thought the angry Goddeſs would 

Both on the dam and brats take what revenge ſhe could, 

© I th* boſom of the Pool his little children plac'd ; 

« Firſt Brunkſey, Furſey next, and little Hellen laſt , 

* Then with his mighty arms doth clip the Pool about, 

* To keep the angry queen (fierce Amphitrite} out: 

* Againſt whoſe lordly might ſhe muſters up her waves; 

And ſtrongly thence repuls'd, with madneſs ſcolds & raves. 
When now from Pool, the Muſe (up to her pitch to get, 

Herſelf in ſuch a place from ſight doth almoſt fer, 

As by the active power of her commandihg wings, 

She (talcon-like) from far doth fetch thoſe plenteous ſprings, 

Where. Stour receives her ſtrength from ſix clear fountains fed; 

Which gathering to one ſtream from every ſeveral head, 

Her new-beginning bank her water ſcarcely wields ; 

And fairly ent'reth firſt on the Dorſetian fields; 

Where Gillingham with gifts that for a God were meet, 

(Enamell'd paths, rich wreaths, and every ſov'reign ſweet 

The earth and air can yield, with many a pleaſure mixt) 

Receives her. Whilſt there paſs'd great kindneſs them betwixt, 

The foreſt her beſpoke : * How happy, floods, are ye, 

From our predeſtin'd plagues that privileged be 

* Which only with the fiſh which in your banks do breed, 

And daily there encreaſe, man's gormandice can feed 

© But had this wretched age ſuch uſes to employ - 

© Your waters, as the woods we lately did enjoy, 

* Your channels they would leave as barren by their ſpoil, 

As they of all our trees have laſtly left our foil. 

* Infatiable Time thus all things doth devour : 

What ever ſaw the ſun, that is not in Time's power? 

Ve fleeting ſtreams laſt long, out-lving many a day; 

Rut on more ſtedfaſt things Time makes the ſtrongeſt prey. 
'$. Now tow'rds the Solent ſea as Stour her way doth ply, 


On Shaftſbury (by chance) ſhe caſt her cryſtal eye, 


From whoſe foundation firſt ſuch ſtrange reports ariſe, 
$. As brought into her mind the Eagle's prophecies ; 
Of that fo dreaful plague, which all great Britain ſwept, 


From that which higheſt flew, to that which loweſt crept, 


Before the Saxon thence the Briton ſhould expell, 
And all that thereupon ſucceſſively befell. 

How then the bloody Dane ſubdu*d the Saxon race; 

And, next, orman took poſſeſſion of che place : 
Thoſe ages once expir d, the Fates to bring about, 
The Britiſh line reſtor d; the Norman lineage out. 
$. Then, thoſe prodigious ſigns to ponder ſhe began, 
Which afterwards the Britons wrack fore-ran 
How here the owl at noon in publick ſtreets was ſeen, 
As though the peopled towns had wayleſs deſerts been. 
And whulit the loathly toad out of his hole doth crawl, 
And makes his fulſom ſtool amid the Prince's hall, 
The cryſtal fountain turn'd into a gory wound ; 
And bloody iſſues brake (like ulcers) from the ground; 
The ſeas, againſt their courſe, with double rides return, 
And oft were ſeen by night like boiling pitch to burn. 

Thus thinking, lively Stour beſtirs her tow'rds the main; 


Which Lidden leadeth out; then Dulas bears her train 


From Blackmore, that at once their watry ti ibute bring: 
When, like ſome childiſh wench, ſhe loofly wantoning, 
Wich tricks and giddy turns ſeems ta iniſle the ſhore. 
Betwixt her fiſhful banks then forward ſhe doth ſcow r, 
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Until ſhe laſtly reach clear Alen in her race : | 
Which calmly cometh down f:om her dear mother *chaſe, * Cran- 
Of Cranbourn that is call'd ; who greatly joys to fee derm 


A river born of her, for Stour's ſhould reckon'd be, — 
Of that renowned flood a favourite highly grac'd. 
Whilſt Cranbourn, for her child fo fortunately plac'd, 
With echoes every way applauds her Alen's ſtate, 
A ſudden noiſe from ' Holt ſeems to congratulate ! Holt ſ0- 
reſt, 


With Cranbourn, for her brook fo happily beſtow'd : 
Where, to her neighb'ring chaſe, the courteous foreſt ſhow'd 
do juſt-conceived joy, that from each riſing * hurſt, 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurtt, 

The Sylvans in their ſongs their mirthful meeting tell; 
And Satyrs, that in ſlades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run whooting to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 

As Holt had done before, ſo Canford's goodly launds 
(Which lean upon the Pool) enrich'd with cop'ras veins, 
Rejoice to ſee them join'd. When down from Sarum plans 
Clear Avon coming in, her ſiſter Stour doth call, 
$. And at New-foreſt's foot into the ſea do fall, 

Which every day bewail that deed ſo ſuil of dread, 
Whiereby ſhe (now fo proud) became firſt foreſted : 

She now, who for her ſite ev*n boundleſs ſcem'd to lie, 
Her being that receiv'd by W1LL1am's tyranny, 
Providing laws to keep thoſe beaſts here planted then, 
Whoſe lawleſs will from hence before had driven men 
That where the hearth was warm'd with winter's feaſting fires, 
The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and briers : 
The aged ranpick trunk, where plowmen caſt their ſeed, 
And churches overwhelm'd with nettles, fern and weed, 
By Conq'ring WILLIAM firſt cut off from every trade, 
That here the Norman ſtill might enter to invade ; 

That on this vacant place, and unfrequented ſhore, 

New forces ſtill might land, to aid thoſe here before, 
But ſhe, as by a King and Conqueror made to great, 

By whom ſhe was allow'd and limited her ſeat, 

Into her own. ſelf-praiſe moſt inſolently brake, 

And her leſs fellow-nymphs New-foreſt thus beſpake : 

Thou“ Buckholt, bow to me; ſo let thy aller *Bere ; The 
* ® Chute, kneel thou at my name on this ſide of the ſhire : foreſts of 
* Where, for their Goddeſs, me the * Dryads ſhall adore, 2 


m A wood 
in Engliſh. 


With Waltham and the Bere, that on the ſea-worn ſhore nay _ 
« See at the ſouthern iſles the tides at tilt to run; ations. 
© And Wolmer, placed hence upon the riſing ſun, * Nymphs 


With Aſhholt thine ally (my wood-nymphs) & with you, that live 
* Proud Pamber tow'rds the north, aſcribe me worſhip due, d 8 
Before my Princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs fall; Rs 
And vail your tops to me, the Sovereign ot you all, 

Amongſt the Rivers, ſo, great diſcontent there fell, 

Th' efficient cauſe thereof (as loud report doth tell) 

Was, that the ſprightly Teſt ariſing up in Chute, 

To Itching, her ally, great weakneſs ſhould impute, 

That ſhe, to her own wrong, and every other's grief, 

Would needs be telling things cxcceding all belict : 

For ſhe had giv'n it out, South-hanipton ſhould not loſe 

$. Her famous Bevis ſo, were 't in her pow'r to chooſe ; 

$. And for great Arthur's ſeat, her Wincheſter prefers, 

Whoſe old Round-table yet ſhe vaunteth to be hers ; 

And ſwore, th' inglorious time ſhould not bereave her right; 

But what it would obſcure, the would reduce to light. 

For, from that wondrous * pond, whence ſhe derives her head, » A pond 


And places by the way, by which ſhe's honoured, near unto 
(Old Wincheſter, that ſtands near in her middle way, gend, 
And Hampton, at her tall into the Solent fea) - * 
She thinks in all the iſle not any ſuch as ſhe, — 
of water. 


And for a Demigod ſhe would related be. 

« Sweet ſiſter mine (quoth Teſt) adviſe you what you do; 
Think this; for each of us, the foreſts here are two: 
* Who, if you ſpeak a thing whereof they hold can take, 
* Be't little, or be't much, they double it will make. 
Whom Hamble helpeth out; a handſome proper flood, 
In courteſy well ſkill'd, and one that knew her good: 
* Conſider, this nymph, the times be curious now, 
* And nothing of that kind will any way allow. 
* Beſides, the Muſe hath next the Britiſh cauſe in hand, 


« About things later done, that now ſhe cannot ſtand. 
rr The 


Curtius. 
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The more they her perſuade, the more ſhe doth perſiſt; 
Let them ſay what they will, ſhe will do what ſhe liſt, 
She tiles herſelf their chief, and ſwears ſhe will command; 
And, whatſoc'er ſhe faith, for oracles muſt ſtand. 

Which when the Rivers heard, they farther ſpeech forbear. 
And ſhe (to pleaſe herſelf that only ſeem'd to care) 
To ſing th' atchievements great of Bevis thus began: 

* Redoubted Knight, quoth ſhe, o moſt renowed man! 
Who, when thou wert but young, thy mother durſt reprove 
* (Moſt wickedly ſeduced by th' unlawful love 
* Of Mordure, at that time the Almain Emperor's ſon) 
That ſhe thy fire to death diſloyally had done, —— 
Lach circumſtance whereof ſhe largely did relate; 

Then in her ſong purſu'd his mother's deadly hate; 

And how (by Saber's hand) when ſhe ſuppos'd him dead, 
Where long upon the downs a ſhepherd's life he led; 
Till, by the great recourſe, he came at length to know 
Ihe country thereabout could hardly hold the ſhow 

His mother's marriage-feaſt to fair Southampton drew, 
Being, wedded to that Lord who late her huſband ſlew : 
Into his noble breaſt which pierc'd ſo wond'rous deep, 
That (in the poor attire he us'd to tend the ſheep, 
And im his hand his hook) unto the town he went; 

As having in his heart a reſolute intent 

Or manfully to die, or to revenge his wrong: 

Where preſſing at the gate the multitude among, 

The porter to that place, his entrance that forbad, 
(Suppoſing him ſome ſwain, ſome boiſt*rous country- lad) 
Upon the head he lent fo violent a ſtroke, 

That the poor empty ſkull like ſome thin potſherd broke, 
The brains and mingled blood were ſpirtled on the wall. 
Then haſting on, he came into the upper hall, 

Where murd'rous Mordure fate imbraced by his bride : 
Who {guilty in himſelf) had he not Bevis ſpy'd, 

His bones had with a blow been ſhatter*d : but by chance 
He ſhifting from the place, whilſt Bevis did advance 

His hand, with greater ſtrength his deadly foe to hit, 
And miſſing him, his chair he all to ſhivers ſplit : | 
Which ſtruck his mother's breaſt wi ſtrange & ſundry fears, 
That Bevis being then but of ſo tender years, 

Durſt yet attempt a thing ſo full of death and doubt. 
And, once before deceiv'd, ſhe newly caſt about 

To rid him out of ſight ; and, with a mighty wage, 
Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply durſt engage, 
To execute her will: who ſhipping him away 

(And making forth their courſe into the midland ſea) 

As they had got before, ſo now again for gold 

To an Armenian there that young Alcides fold : 

Ot all his gotten prize, who (as the worthieſt thing, 

And fitteſt wherewithal to gratify his King) 

Pretented that brave youth ; the ſplendor of whoſe eye 

A wondrous mixture ſhew'd of grace and majeſty : 
Whole more than man-like ſhape, & matchleſs ſtature, took 
The King; that often us'd with great delight to look 
Upon that Engliſh Earl. But though the love he bore | 
To Bevis might be much, his daughter ten times more 
Admir'd the godlike man: who, from the hour that firſt / 
His beauty ſhe beheld, felt her ſoft boſom pierc'd 

With Cupid's deadlieſt ſnaft; that Joſian, to her gueſt 
Already had reſign'd poſſeſſion of her breaſt. 

Then fang ſhe, in the fields how as he went to ſport, 
And thoſe damn'd Panims heard, who in deſpightful fort 
Derided Cnr1sT the Lord ;, for his Redeemer's ſake 
He on thoſe heathen hounds did there ſuch laughter make, 
That whilſt in their black mouths their blaſphemies theydrew, 
They headlong went to hell. As alſo how he flew © 
That cruel buar, whoſe tuſks turn'd up whole fields of grain 


POLY-OLBION: 


And having raiſed power, Damaſcus to invade, 
The General of his force this Engliſh hero made. 
Then how fair Joſian gave him Arundel his ſteed, 
And Morglay his good ſword, in many a valiant deed 
Which manfully he try'd. Next, in a buſkin'd ſtrain, . Loſty. 
Sung how himſelf he bore upon Damaſcus plain, 
That dreadful battle where with Brandamond he fought ; 
And with his ſword and ſteed ſuch earthly wonders wrought, 
As even amongſt his foes him admiration won; 
Incount' ring in the throng with mighty Radiſon, 
And lopping off his arms, th' imperial ſtandard took. 
At whoſe prodigious fall, the conquer'd foe forſook 
The field ; where, in one day ſo many Peers they loſt, 
So brave commanders, and ſo abſolute an hoſt, 
As to the humbled earth took proud Damaſcus down, 
Then tributary made to the Armenian crown. 
And how at his return the King (for ſervice done, 
The honour to his reign, and to Armenia won) 
In marriage to this Earl the Princeſs Joſian gave: 
As into what diſtreſs him Fortune after drave, 
To great Damaſcus ſent ambaſſador again ; 
When, in revenge of theirs, before by Bevis ſlain, 
(And now, at his return, for that he ſo deſpis d 
Thoſe idols unto whom they daily ſacrific'd, 
Which he to pieces hew'd, and ſcatter'd in the duſt) 
They, riſing, him by ſtrength into a dungeon thruſt ; 
ln whoſe black bottom, long two ſerpents had remain'd 
(Bred in the common ſewer that all the city drain'd) 
Impois'ning with their ſmell ; which ſeiz'd him for their 
rey: 
With 1 — in ſtruggling long (beſmear d with blood and 
clay) 
He rent their ſqualid chaps, and from the priſon ſcap'd. 
As how adult'rous Jour, the King of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair Joſian his dear love, his noble ſword and ſteed : 
Which afterward by craft he in a palmer's weed 
Recover'd, and with him from Mambrant bare away. 
| And with two lions how he held a deſperate fray, 
Aſſayling him at once, that fiercely on him flew : 
Wh*® firſt he tam d with wounds, then by the necks them drew, 
 And*gainſt the harden'd earth their jaws & ſhoulders burſt ;; 
And that (Goliah-like) great Aſcupart inforc'd 
To ſerve him for a ſlave, and by his horſe to run. 
At Colein as again the glory that he won 
On that huge dragon, like the country to deſtroy ; 
Whoſe ſting ſtruck like a lance : whoſe venom did deſtroy 
As doth a general plague : his ſcales like ſhields of braſs ; 
His body, when he mov'd, like ſome unwieldy mals, 
Ev'n bruis'd the ſolid earth. Which boldly having ſong, 
With all the ſundry turns that might thereto belong, | 
W hilſt yer ſhe ſhapes her courſe how he came back to ſhow, 
What powers he got abroad, how them he did beſtow ; 
In England here again, how he by dint of ſword 
Unto his ancient lands and titles was reſtor'd, | 
New: foreſt cry d, Enough: and Waltham, with the Bere, 
Both bade her hold her peace; for they no more would hear. 
And for ſhe was a flood, her fellows nought would fay ; 
But ſlipping to their banks, ſlid ſilently away. 
When as the pliant Muſe, with fair and even flight, 
Betwixt her ſilver wings is wafted to the Wight; 
That iſle, which jutting out into the fea fo far, 
Her offſpring traineth up in exerciſe of war; 
Thoſe pirates to put back, that oft purloin her trade, 
Or Spaniards or the French attempting to invade. 
Of all che ſouthern iſles ſhe holds the higheſt 
And evermore hath been the great'ſt in Britain's grace: 
Not one of all her nymphs her Sovereign fav*reth thus, 


| 


* Ile of 
Wight. 


(And, rooung, raiſed hills upon the level plain ; {Imbraced in the arms of old Oceanus. 
Digg'd caverns in the earth, ſo dark and wond'rous deep, {For none of her account ſo near her boſom ſtand, 
As that, into whoſe mouth the deſperate * Roman leapt) | Twixt *Penwith's fartheſt point, & *Goodwin's queachy ſand, : The 


And cutting olf his head, a trophy thence to bear : Boch for her ſeat and foil, that far before the other, 


The foreſters, that came to intercept it there, 

How he their ſcalps and trunks in chips and pieces cleft, 

And in the fields, like beaſts, their mangled bodies left. 
As to his farther praiſe, how for that dangerous fight 

The grear Armenian King made noble Bevis Knight: 


Forelands 
Moſt juſtly may account great Britain for her mother. — 
A finer fleece than hers not Lemſter's ſelf can boaſt, Key. 
Nor Newport, for her mart, o'er-macht by any coaſt. 
To theſe the gentle South, with kiſſes ſmooth and ſoft, - 
Dans and ſeems to court her oft. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, her little rills, her inlands that do feed, 
Which with their laviſh ſtreams do furniſh every need; 
And meads, that with their fine ſoft graſſy towels ſtand 
To wipe away the drops and moiſture from her hand; 
And to the north, betwixt the fore- land and the firm, 
She hath that narrow ſea, which we the Solent term; 
Where thoſe rough ireful tides, as in her ſtreights they meet, 
With boiſt'rous s and roars each other rudely greet : 
(Twocaf. Which fiercely when they charge, and ſadly make retreat, 
tles in the Upon the bulwarkt forts of * Hurſt and Calſheot beat, 
ſea, Then to South-hampton run: which by her ſhores ſupply'd, 
(As Portſmouth by her ſtrength) doth vilify their pride; 
Both roads, that with our beſt may boldly hold their plea, 
Nor Plimmouth's ſelf hath held more braver ſhips than they 
That from their anchoring bays have travelled to ind 
Large China's wealthy realms, and view'd the either Ind, 
The pearly rich Peru; and with as proſperous fate 
Have born their full-ſpread fails upon the ſtreams of Plate: 
Whoſe pleaſant harbours oft the ſea- man's hope renew, 
To rigg his late-craz d bark, to ſpread a wanton clue 
Where they with luſty ſack, and mirthful ſailors ſongs, 
Defy their paſſed ſtorms, and laugh at Neptunc's wrongs : 
The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late, 
Who half ſo merry now as Maſter and his Mate ? 
And victualling again, with brave and man-like minds 
To ſeaward caſt their eyes, and pray for happy winds. 
But, partly by the floods ſent thither from the ſhore, 
And iſlands that are ſet the bord'ring coaſt before , 
As one amongſt the reſt, a brave and luſty dame 
Call'd Portſey, whence that bay of Portſmouth hath her name, 
By her, two little iſles, her handmaids (which compar'd 
With thoſe within the Pool, for deftneſs not out-dar'd) 
The greater Haling hight : and faireſt tho' by much, 
Yet Thorney very well, but ſomewhat rough in touch. 
Whoſe beauties far and near divulged by report, 
y Trum- And by the? Tritons told in mighty Neptunc's court. 
| —— Old * Proteus hath been known to leave his finny herd, 
Tau And in their fight to ſpunge his foam - beſpawled beard. 


ſea 1 
204 ce The ſca-gods, which about the watry kingdom keep, 
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And there aroſe ſuch rut th! unruly rout among, 
That ſoon the noiſe thereof through all the ocean rung. 
$. When Portſey, weighing well the ill to her might grow, 
In that their mighty ſtirs might be her overthrow, 
She ſtrongly ftreightneth-in the entrance to her bay; 
That, of their haunt debarr'd, and ſhut out to the ſea 
(Each ſmall conceived wrong helps on diſtemper'd rage) 
No counſel could be heard their choler to affwage : 
When every one ſuſpects the next that is in place 
To be the only cauſe and means of his diſgrace. 
Some coming from the caſt, ſome from the ſetting ſun, 
The liquid mountains (hill together mainly rim; 
Wave woundeth wave again ; and billow, billow gores z 
And topſy-turvy fo fly tumbling to the ſhores. 
From hence the Solent ſea, as ſorne men thought, might ſtand 
Amongſt thoſe things which we call wonders of our land. 
When towing vp that * ſtream, fo negligent of fameza Tich- 
As till this very day ſhe yet conceals her name; held river, 
By Bert and Waltham both that's equally embrac'd, 
And laſtly, at her fall, by Tichheld highly grac'd : 
Whence, from old Windfor hill, and from rhe aged * Stone, b Another 
The Muſe thoſe countries ſees, which call her to be gone. in nd 
The foreſts took their leave : Bere, Chute, & Buckholt, bid ſhire. 
Adicu; ſo Wolmer, and fo Aſhholt kindly did: 
And Pamber ſhook her head, as grieved at the heart; 
When far upon her way, and ready to depart, 
As now the wand'ring Muſe ſo ſadly went along, 
To her laſt farewel, thus, the goodly foreſts ſong. 
Dear Muſe, to plead our right, whom time at laſt hath 
brought, | 
Which elſe forlorn had lain, and baniſh'd every thought, 
When thou aſcend*ſt the hills, & from their rifing ſhrouds 
Our ſiſters ſhalt command, whoſe tops once toucht the 
clouds 4 
Old Arden when thou meet*ſt, or doſt fair * Sherwood ſee, e A great 
Tell them, that as they waſte, fo every day do we: ” war" 
* Wiſh them, we of our griefs may be cach other's heirs ; n w 


in War. 


| p Let them lament our fall, and we will mourn for theirs. wickſhire. 


Then turning from the ſouth, which lies in publick view, 4 A foreſt 


changes Fave often for their ſakes abandoned the deep | The Muſe an oblique courſe doth ſeriouſly purſue; nat Nee. 
nes That Thetis many a time to Neptune hath complain'd, [And pointing to the plains, ſhe thither takes her way; tingham. 
— How for thoſe wanton Nymphs her Ladies were diſdain'd:] For which, to gain her breath, the makes a little ſtay. 
LL GS BR ALTLIONS : 
HE — obſerving L 7 — of r uy Thou never by that name of White- hart hadſt been known. f 
ſecond ſings Dorſet and Hampſhire ; fitly here joined, as they join them- Very likely from the ſoil was the old name Black- more. By rt 
ſelves, both having their — limits waſht by the Britiſh ocean. of this country, the change was from a white hart, reſerved here from 


Which tb' ancients, for the love that they to Vis bare. 


: Apud Plin,  * Juba remembers a like coral by the Trogloditique iſles, as is here in 
bf, natur. this ſea, and ſtiles it > Jfdis plocamor, True reaſon of the name is no 
12 3. ©. 15. more perhaps to be given, than why Adianthum is called Capillus Veneriz, 
b 16s hau. or Sengreen Barba Fovis. Only thus: You have in Plutarch and Apu- 
leius ſuch variety of Thi titles, and, in Clemens of Alexandria, fo large 
circuits of her travels, that it were no more wonder to hear of her name 
in this northern climate, than in Ægypt: eſpecially we having three 


c Ouſe. rivers of note © ſynonymies with her. Particularly to make her a ſea- 
Lelond. ad goddeſs, which the common ſtory of her and Ofiris her huſband (ſon to 
Gem. wo Cham, and of whom Bale dares offer affirmance, that in his travelling 

ers over the world he firſt taught the Britons to make beer inſtead of wine) 
fGelrz, theſ, do's not; © Ifis Pelagia, Pauſanias's teſtimony, hath an fold coin. 
Ait. The ſpecial notice which antiquity took of her hair js not only ſhewed 
2 by her 8 attribute of ® augizou@r, but alſo in that her hair was kept as 
h P 


bilefrar, a ſacred relique in ＋ as Geryon's bones at Thebes, the boar's 
in 6x. kin at Tegea, and ſuch like elſewhere. And after this to fit our coral 
i Cucien, is juſt with her colour, * AZ thiopicis e Ii, furva, ſhe is called by 


8 vr | Arnobius. Gentlewomen of black hair (no fault with brevity to turn 
dan, burt. 00 them) have no ſimple pattern of that part in this great g , Whoſe 


I Adv. gem. name indeed comprehended whatſoever in the deity was feminine, and 

1. more too; nor will I ſwear, but that Anacreon (a man very judici- 

5 Sos ous in the provoking motives of wanton love) intending to beſtow, on 
: Lis ſweet miſtreſs that one of the titles of womens ſpecial ornament, 

m Ka. ® well-haired, thought of this, when he gave his painter direction to 

22 make her picture black-haired, But thus much out of the way. 

br * e. f N = . z two ſpecial conmenUations, diſperſed in Greek poets» 


to 


chaſe by expreſs will of Henry III. and afterward killed by Thomas 

de la Lynd, a Gentleman of theſe parts, For the offence, a mul im - 

poſed on the poſſeſſors of Elack-more (called White - hart ſilver) is to n Com lin. 
this day paid into the Exchequer. The deſtruction of woods here be- 

wailed by the Muſe, is (upon occaſion too often given) often ſeconded : 

but while the Muſe bewails them, it is Marſyas and his country men o Defiry 9. 
that moſt want them, 6) of woods, 


/ 


On whom the watry God would oft have had his will. 


Purbeck (named, but indeed not, an iſle, beipg joined to the firm 
land) ſtored with game of the foreſt. 

Thence alluding to Diana's devotions, the author well calls her an 
Huntreſs and a Nun. Nor doth the embracing force of the ocean 
(whereto ſhe is adjacent) although very violent, prevail againſt her ſton 
clifs. To this purpoſe the Muſe is here wanton with Neptune's 


wooing 


That in little time upon this lovely dame 
Begat three maiden iſles, his darlings and delight. 


Albion (ſon of Neptune) from whom that firſt name of this Britain 
was ſuppoſed, is well fitted to the fruitful bed of this Pool, thus perſo- 
nated as a ſea-nymph. The plain truth (as words may certify your eyes, 
ſaving all im iety of object) is, that in the Pool are ſeated three, 
? iſles, Brunkſes, Furſey, and St. Helen's, in ſituation and magnitude ne 
as I name them. Nor is the fiction of begetting the iſles improper ; ſee- 
ing Greek 1 antiquities tell us of divers in the Mediterranean and the 4 Lucien. 
Archipelagus, as Rhodes, Lelos, Hiera, the Echinades, and others, 8 2 1 
which have been as it were brought forth out of the ſalt womb of Am- Z. 3.4 wh 


new- 
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. v Harding mend it, „reading gigle for angel, and alſo that it might then, accord- 


"" POLY-OLBION: 1 


Put tow'rds the Solent ſea, as Stour her way doth ply, 
On Shaſtsbury, Ge. 


The ſtreight betwixt the Wight and Hampſhire is titled, in Bede's 
d 4 ſex three ſtory, * Pelagus latitudinis trium millium, quod voce Solente ; famous 
jerry ng, for the double, and thereby moſt violent floods of the ocean (as Scylla 
lent. Ji. 4. and Charybdis twixt Sicily and Italy in Homer) expreſſed by the autnor 
bi. ecchſ. towards the end of this ſong, and reckoned among our Britiſh wonders. 
. Of it the author tells you more preſently. Concerning Shafteſbury 
* Mai»+1b. (which, beſide other names, from the * corps of St. Edward, murder'd 
- 1 7 * in Corte-caſtle, through procurement of the bloody hate of bis ftep- 
ward. 9379, mother Alfrith, hither tranſlated, and ſome three years lying buried, 
was once called St. Edward's) you ſhall hear a piece out of Harding: 


t Camden 'Caire Paladoure, that now is Shaftesburp, 
8282 Where an angel ſpa e ſitting on the wall 
Bath, While it was in working over all. 


Speaking of Rhudhudibras's fabulous building it. I recite it, both to 
amended. ing to the Lritiſh ſtory, help me explain the author iu this, 


As brought into her mind the Eagle's prophecies. 


This Eagle (whoſe prophecies among the Britons, with the later of 
Merlin, have been of no leſs reſpect than thoſe of Bacis were to the 
Greeks, or the Sybillines to the Romans) foretold of a reverting of the 
1 T:win, in crown, after the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, to the firit again, 
Alviinic.2 which in Henry the VIIth, grand-child to Owen Tyddour, hath been 
See the fifth w obſerv'd, as fulfilled, This in particular is peremptorily affirmed by 
Y He 0 that Count Palatine of Baſingſtoke. Y Et aperte dixit, tempus aliquando 
ſaid, that ſore, ut Britannium imperium denuo fit ad weteres Britannss poſt Saxon«s 
there would & Normannos rediturum, are his words of this eagle. But this propheſy 
* time of in manuſcript þ have ſeen ; and without the help of Albertus's ſecret, 
in. of dne Canace's ring in Chaucer, or reading over Ariſtophanes's comedy ot 
crown. birds, I underſtood the language ; neither find I in it any ſuch matter 
expreſsly. Indeed (as in Merlin) you have in him the white dragon, 
the red dragon, the black dragon, for the Saxons, Britons, Normans ; 
2 and the fertile tree, ſuppoſed for Brute, by one that of later time hath 
_ OI iven his obſcurities = interpretation; in which, not from the cagle's, 
but from an angelical voice, almoſt ſeven hundred years after Chriſt, 
A prophecy given to Cadwallader (whom others call Cedwalla) that reſtitution of the 
vi an avgel crown to the Britons is promiſed, and grounded alſo upon ſome general 
1 Cadwal- and ambiguous words in the eagle's text, by the author here followed ; 
„Which (provided your faith be ſtrong) you muſt believe made more than 
two thouſand five hundred years — For a corollary, in this not 
— 1 — | will tranſcribe a piece of the gloſs out of þ- — copy, 
a A ſcepter {peaking thus upon a e in the prophecy : * Henricus I. (he means 
inttead of » Hen, III. who by —— mount i of Henry, ſon to Henry 
word firſt Fite-lempreſs, crowned in his father's life, is in Bracton and others called 
8 the fourth) conceſſit omne jus & clameum, pro ſe & beredibus ſuis, quod 
But believe Vabuit in ducatu Normann imperpetuum. Tunc fraftum fuit qus figillum 
him not; & mutatum ; nam priùs tencbat in ſceptro gladium, nunc tenet wvirgam ; 
the ſcals of gui g/adius fuit de conqueſiu ducis Willielmi baflardi ; & ideo dicit aguila, 
thoſe times ſeparabitur gladius & ſceptro, Such good ſortune have theſe orediftions. 
band for je, that either by conceit (although ſtrained) they are applied to accident, or 
and even in elſe ever religiouſly expected; as * Buchanan of Merlin's, 


K. Arthur's, Leland ſays, there was a fleury ſce but that perhaps as feigned, as this falſe, 
b Hift. Scot, lib, g. in Congalle, each, Aon, : : 


Then thoſe prodigious figns to ponder ſhe began. 


I would not have you lay to the author's charge a juſtification of theſe 
ſigns at thoſe times : but his liberty herein is not hard to juſtify, 
Obſeditgue frequens caſtrorum limina. bubo : 
and ſuch like hath Silius Italicus before the Roman overthrow at Canna; 
and hiſtorians commonly. affixm the like ; therefore a Poet may well 
gueſs the like, 


And at New-foreft s foot into the ſea doth fall. 


The fall of Stour and Avon into the ocean is the limit of the two 
ſhires ; and here limits the author's deſcription of the firſt, his Muſe 
now entering New-foreſt in Hampſhire. 


Her being that receiv'd by William's tyranny. 


New-foreſt (it is thought the neweſt in England, except that of 
Hampton - court, made by Henry VIII.) acknowledges William her 
maker, that is, the Norman Conqueror. His love to this kind of poſ- < Mar. Fa, 
ſeſſion and pleaſure was ſuch, that he conſtituted loſs © of eyes puniſh- 1 
ment for taking his venery: ſo affirm expreſsly Florence of Worceſter, A4 _— 
Henry of Huntingdon, Walter Mapez, and others, although the author wii, II. i: 
of Diſtinctio Aquile, with (ome of later time, falily laid it to William w-: capital 
Rufus's charge. To juſtify my truth, and for variety, ſee theſe rhimes, e fea! dect. 
even breathing antiquity : = GL. 
Celtrrenrty. 
Game of houndes he lovede inou. aod of wild beſt . 
And is fozeſt and is wodes, and meſt the mme fozeſt, ; 
That is in Suthamteſſire, fo2 thutke he lovede inow, 
Ind aſtozey well mid beſtes, and * lee mid gret won 0. 
Voz he caſt out of houſe and hom of men a great route 
And * binom their lond thritti mile and moze thereaboute, b Tock. 
And made it all foreſte and leſe the beſts voz to fede, 
Of pouer men deſerited he nom iet el hede 
Theruoze therem vell mony miſchening, 
And is ſone was thereine ' fſotEWilliam the red King, hot b, 
And * is o ſone, that het Richard, caght there is deth alſo, Walter Ti- 
And Richard is o neven, bzec there his neck thereto, , 
As he rod an honteth, and perauntre his hozſe ſprend, was 
The vnright ido to pouer men to ſuch meſauntre trend. 


But to quit you of this antique verſe, I return to the pleaſanter Muſe. 


Her famous Bevis ſo were 't in ber power to chooſe. 


About the Norman invaſion was Bevis famous with title of Earl of 

Southampton; Duncton in Wiltſhire known for his reſidence. What 
credit you are to give to the hyperbolies of Itchin in her relation of 
Bevis, your own judgment, and the author's cenſure in the admonition 
of the other rivers here perſonated, I preſume, will direct. And it is 
wiſhed thas the poetical Monks in celebration of him, Arthur, and other 
ſuch worthies, had contained themſelves 1 _ of likelihood ; or 
elſe that ſome judges, proportionate to thoſe | of the Grecian games, R 
(who always by publick a ity pulled down the ſtatues erected, if they Bras poet 
exceeded the true ſymmetry of the victors) had given ſuch exorbitant & «ix. 
fitions their deſert. The ſweet grace of an inchanting poem (as unimi- 
table ® Pindar affirms) often compels belief; but ſo far have the indi- m 0/ynp a 

eſted reports of barren and Monkiſh invention iated out of the & Nen. C. 
fia, of truth, that from their intermixed and abſurd falſities hath pro. , 3 wy 
ceeded doubt, and, in ſome, even denial of what was truth. His ſword 5a l- 
is kept as a relique in Arundel caſtle, not equalling in length (as it is ve. 
now worn) that of Edward III. at Weſtminſter, 


And for great Arthur's ſeat her Wincheſter prefers, 
Whoſe old round table yet, c. 


For him, his table, order, Knights, and places of their celebration, 
look to the fourth ſong. | 


"When Portſey, weig bing well the ill to ber might grow. 
Portley, an iſland in a creek of the Solent, coming in by Portſmouth, 
ortſey, an in a po by 


endures the forcible violence of that troubleſ as the verſe tells 
you in this fiction of wooing. 
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POLY-OLBION,. 


D SONG. 


The ARGUMENT. 


In this third ſong great threat'nings are, 
And tending all to nymphiſh war. 
Old Wanſdike uttereth words of hate, 
Depraving Stonendge's eftate. 

0 Clear Avon and fair Willy ſtrive, 
Each pleading her prerogative. 
The Plain the Foreſis doth diſdain : 
The Foreſts rail upon the Plain. 
The Muſe then ſeeks the ſhire's extremes, 
To find the fountain of great Thames ; 
Falls down with Avon, and deſcries 
Both Bath's and BriſftoP s braveries : 
Then views the Sommerſetian ſoil ; 
Through marſhes, mines, and mores doth toil, 
To Avalon to Arthur's grave, 
Sadly bemoan'd of Ochy cave. 
Then with delight ſhe bravely brings 
The princely Parret from her ſprings , 
Preparing for the learned plea 
(The next ſong) in the Severn ſea. 


P with the jcound lark (too long we take our reſt) 
ul Whilſt yet the bluſhing dawn out of the chearful Eaſt 
Is uſhering forth' the day to light the Muſe along ; 

Whoſe moſt delightful rouch, and ſweetneſs of her ſong, 

Shall force the luſty ſwains out of the country towns, 

To lead the loving girls in dances to the downs. 

The nymphsin Selwood's ſhades and Braden's woodsthat be, 

Their oaken wreaths, o Muſe, ſhall offer up to thee. 

And when thou ſhap'ſt thy courſe tow'rds where the ſoil is 
rank, 


| + Glafon. The Sommerſetian meads, by ſwelling Sabrin's bank, 


— ”_ 


* a — 


Not heavy, as that hound which Lancaſhire doth breed, 
Nor as the Northern kind, fo light and hot of ſpeed ; 
Upon the clearer chaſe, or on the foiled train, RES 
Doth make the ſweeteſt cry, in wood-land or on plain, 
Where ſhe, of all the plains of Britain, that doth bear 
The name to be the firſt (renowned every where) 
Hath worchily obtain'd that Stonendge there ſhould ſtand : 
She, firſt of plains ; and * that, firſt wonder of the land. * Ston- 


She Wanſdike alſo wins, by whom ſhe is imbrac'd, yes. il 
That in his aged arms doth gird her ampler waiſt : —_— of 


Who (for a mighty mound fith long he did remain 

9. Betwixt the Mercians rule, and the Weſt-Saxons reign, 
And therefore of his place himſclt he proudly bare) 

Had very oft been heard with Stonendge to compare; 
Whom for a paltry ditch, when Stonendge pleas'd Cupbraid, 
The old man taking heart, thus to that trophy ſaid : 

* Dull heap, that thus thy head above the reſt Coſt rear, 
* Preciſely yet not know'(t who firſt did place thee there 
But traytor baſcly turn'd, to Merlin's (kill doſt fly, 
And with his magicks doſt thy maker's truth bely: 

* Conſpirator with time, now grown ſo mcan and poor, 

* Comparing theſe his ſpirits with thoſe that went before ; 
* Yet rather art content thy builder's praiſe to loſe, 

* Than paſſed greatneſs ſhould thy preſent wants diſcloſe. 
Ill did thoſe mighty men to truſt thee with their ſtory, 
That haſt forgot their names, who rear'd thee for their glory: 
For all their wondrous coſt, thou that has ſerv'd them lo, 
What : tis to truſt to tombs, by thee we cas'ly know. 

In theſe invectives thus whilſt Wanſdike doth complain, 
He interrupted is by that impcrious Plain, 1 SaliC. 
F.To hear two cryſtal floods to court her, that apply bury- 
Themſelves, which ſhould be ſeen moſt gracious in her eye. Plain. 

Furſt, Willy boaſts herſelf more worthy than the other, 


England. 


bury. Shall ſtrew the ways with flowers (where thou art coming And better far deriv'd : as having to her mother 


d Saliſbury on) | 
church. Brought from the marſhy-grounds by aged *Avalon. = 
ces fa- From Sarum thus we ſet, remov'd from whence it 


mous for ſtood. 
Hand, the By Avon to reſide, her deareſt-loved flood : 65-4 
— Where her imperious o fane her former ſeat diſdains, : 
hamſhire, And proudly over-tops the ſpacious neighbouring plains. 
the other What pleaſures hath this iſle, of us eſteem'd moſt dear 
— In any place, but poor unto the plenty here? | 
ſhire. The chalky © Chiltern fields, nor Kelmarſh ſelf compares 
© Everley With * Everly for ſtore and ſwiftneſs of her hares : 
22 of A horſe of greater ſpeed, nor yet a righter hound, 
© The far. Not any where twixt Kent and Caledon is found. 
theſt part Nor yet the level South can ſhew a ſmoother race, 
Yor 1 Whereas the ballow nag outſtrips the winds in chaſe ; 
f Gare As famous in the Welt for matches yearly try'd, | 
t Afamous As *Garterly, poſſeſs'd of all the Northern pride 
Yorkihies And on his match, as much the — horſe · man lays, 
Wer race As the rank · riding Scots upon their oways. | 
8 al as the Weſtern ſoil as ſound. a horſe doth breed, 


Fair“ Selwood, and to bring up Diver in her train; 8 


Which, when the envious ſoil would from her courſe reſtrain, Wiltſhire 
A mile creeps under earth, as flying all reſort : and _ 
And how clear Nader waits attendance in her court; — 


And therefore claims of right the Plain ſnould hold her dear, 2 di- 
W hich gives that town the name; which likewiſe names the ving un- 


0 ſhire. x der the 
The Eaſtern Avon vaunts, and doth upon her take _ 
To be the only child of ſhadeful ? Savernake, of Willy, 
As Ambray's ancient flood; herſelf and to enſtile and Wilt- 
The Stonendge's beſt-lov'd, iirſt wonder of the iſle = Sued 
And what (in her behoof) might any want ſupply, A foreſt 
She vaunts the goodly ſcat of famous Sal'ſbury ; in Wilt- 


| Where meeting pretty Bourne, with many a kind embrace, ſbie- 


Betwixt their ccyital arms they clip that loved place. 
Report, as lately rais'd, unto theſe rivers came, 

$. That Bath's clear Avon (waxt umpeiious through her fame) 
Their dalliance ſhould deride; and that by her diſdain, 
Some other ſmaller brooks, belonging to the Plain, 

A queſtion ſcem'd to make, whereas the ſhire ſent forth 


of Scottiſh As doth the land that lies betwixt the Trent and Tweed Two Avons, which ſhould be the flood of greateſt worth; 


nag. No hunter ſo, but finds the breeding of the 'Welt, 
Wettern The only kind of hounds, for mouth and noſtril beſt ; 
hounds That cold doth ſeldom fret, nor heat doth over-hail, | 
generally As ſtanding in the flight, as pleaſant on the trail 
the ben. Free hunting, eaſy checkt, and loving every chaſe, 


, 


Straight running, hard, and tough, of reaſonable pace J 


This ſtream, which to the South the 3 Celtick ſea doth get, «4 The 
Or that which from the North ſaluteth Somerſet. French 
This when theſe rivers heard, that even but lately ſtrove ſea- 

Which beſt did love the Plain, or had the Plain's beſt love, 
They ſtraight themſelves combine: for Willy wiſely weigh'd, 
That ſhould her Avon loſe the day for want ef aid, 
81 hos If 
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If one ſo great and near were overpreſt with power, At worſe than nought her ſets : but Bradon all afloat 

The foe (ſhe being leſs) would quickly her devour. Nhen it was told to her, ſet open ſuch a throat, 

As two contentious Kings, that on each little jar, That all the country rang. She calls her barren jade, 
Defiances ſend forth, proclaiming open war, {Baſe quean, and rivel'd witch, and wiſh'd ſhe could be made 
Un til ſome other realm, that on their frontiers lies, Zut worthy of her hate (which moſteof all her grieves) 

Be hazarded again by other enemies, he baſeſt begger's bawd, a harbourer of thieves. 

Do chen betwixt themſelves to compoſition fall, Chen Peuſham, and with her old Blackmore (not behind) 
To countercheck that ſword, elſe like to conquer all : Do wiſh that from the ſeas ſome ſultry Southern wind, 


So falls it with theſ: floods, that deadly hate do bear. | Che foul infectious damps and poiſonꝰd airs would ſweep, 
And whilſt on ei h-r part ſtrong preparations were, And pour them on the Plain, to rot her and her ſheep. 
It greatly was ſuppos'd ſtrange ſtrife would there have been, | But whilſt the ſportive Muſe delights her with theſe things, 


Had not the goodly Plain (plac'd equally between) She ſtrangely taken is with thoſe delicious ſprings 
Fore-warn'd them to deſiſt, and off their purpoſe brake: [Of Kennet riſing here, and of the nobler ſtream | 
When in behalf of Plains thus gloriouſly ſhe ſpake; Of Iſis, ſetting forth upon her way to Tame, 
The Away ye barb' rous woods; how ever ye be plac'd |$. By Greeklade; whoſe great name yet vaunts that learned 
= On mountain, or in dales, or happily be grac'd tongue, a 
d , With floods, or marſhy * fels, with paſture, or with earth] Where to great Britain firſt the ſacred Muſes ſong ; 
«fe.ce of“ By nature made to till, that by the yearly birth Which firſt were ſeated here, at Ifis' bounteous head, 
all Fla». The large-bay*d barn doth fill, yea though the fruitfull'ſt As telling that her fame ſhould through the world be fpread 
— 4 ground. And tempted by this flood, to Oxford after came, 
Docs For, in reſpect of Plains, what pleaſure can be found There likewiſe to delight her bridegroom, lovely Tame: 


quen in * In dark and ſleepy ſhades? where miſts and rotten fogs | Whoſe beauty when they ſaw, ſo much they did adore, 
Lanca- Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unſtedfaſt bogs, | That Greeklade they forſook, and would go back no more. 
oC.) dropping Boks the boughs, the o'er-grown trees among, | Then Bradon gently brings forth Avon from her ſource : 
* With caterpillers kells, and duſky cobwebs hong. Vhich Southward making ſoon in her moſt quiet courſe, 
Ihe deadly ſcreech owl fits, in gloomy covert hid: .eceives the gentle Calne : when on her riſing ſide, 
* Whereas the ſmooth-brow'd Plain, as liberally doth bid | -irft Blackmoor crowns her bank, as Peuſham with her pride 
Ihe lark to leave her bow'r, and on her trembling wing Jets out her murmuring ſholes, till (turning to the Weſt) 
* Inclimbingup tow*rds heaven, her high-pitchthymns to ſing] Jer, Somerſet receives, with all the bounties bleſt 
* Unto the ſpringing day; when *gainſt the Sun's ariſe "That nature can produce in that Bathonlan fpring, 
Ihe early dawning ſtrews the goodly Eaſtern ſkies Which from the ſulph*ry mines her med'cinal force doth 
With roſes every where: who ſcarcely lifts his head bring; | 
To view this upper world, but he his beams doth ſpread | 4s phyſic hath found out by colour, taſte, and ſme], 
Upon the goodly Plains; yet at his noonſted's height, Which taught the world at firſt the virtue of that well; 
© Doth ſcarcely pierce the brake with his far-ſhooting fight. | What quick lieſt it could cure: which men of knowledge drew 
The gentle ſhepherds here ſurvey their gentler ſheep : | from that firſt mineral cauſe : but ſome that little knew 
* Among{t the buſhy woods luxurious Satyrs keep. Vet felt the great effects continually it wrought) 
To theſe brave ſports of field, who with deſire is won, [$. Aſcrib'd it to that ſkill, which Bladud hither brought, 
* To ſee his grey-hound courſe, his horle (in diet) run, I às by that learned King the Baths ſhould be begun; 
His deep-mouth'd hound to hunt, his long-wing'd hawk | Not from the quickned mine, by the begetting Sun 


to fly, __  |otving that naturalpow'r, which by the vig'rous ſwear, 
1 To theſe moſt noble ſports his mind who doth apply, Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat 
©* Reſorts unto the Plains. And not a foughten field, n paſſing through the veins, where matter doth not need; 


Where king:'oms rights have lain upon the ſpear and ſhield, | Which in that minerous earth inſep*rably doth breed: 
gut Plains have been the place; and all thoſe trophies high, | So nature hath purvey'd, that during all her reign 


That ancient times have rear*d to noble memory: | the Baths their native power for ever ſhall retain : 

As, Stonendge, that to tell the Britiſh Princes lain NV here time that city built, which to her greater fame, 

© By thoſe falſe Saxons fraud, here ever ſhall remain. Preſerving of that ſpring, participates her name; 

© It was upon the Plain of Mamre (to the fame | The tutelage whereof (as thoſe paſt worlds did pleaſe) 

Of me and all our kind) whereas the Angels came Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules: en 
© To Abraham in his Tent, and there with him did feed; | Proud Phaebus* loved Spring, in whoſe diurnal courſe, and Her- 
To Sara his dear wife then promiſing; the ſeed $. When on this point of earth he bends his greateſt force, cules, the 
By whom all nations ſhould ſo highly honour'd be, By his fo ſtrong approach, provokes her to deſire, — 


© In which the Son of God they in the fleſh ſhould ſee. Stung with the kindly rage of love's unpatient fire: 

« But Foreſts, to your plague there ſoon will come an age, | Which boiling in her womb, projects (as to a birth) 

In which all damned fins molt vehemently ſhall rage. Such matter as ſhe takes from the groſs humorous earth; 
An age! what have J faid ? nay ages there ſhall nt Till purg'd of dregs and ſlime, and her complexion clear, 
So ſenſeleſs of the good of their poſterities, She ſmileth on the light, and looks with mirthful chear. 
hat of your greateſt groves they ſcarce ſhall leave a tree Then came the luſty Froom, the firſt of floods that met 
(By which the harmleſs deer may after ſhelter'd be) Fair Avon entring into fruitful Somerſet, 


Their luxury and pride but only to maintain, With her attending brooks ; and her to Bath doth bring, 
And for your long exceſs ſhall turn ye all to pain. | | Much honoured by that place, Minerva's ſacred ſpring. 
Thus ending; though ſome hills themſelves that do apply] To noble Avon, next, clear Chute as 'kindly came, | 
To pleaſe the goodly Plain, ſtill ſtanding in her eye, To * Briſtol her to bear, the faireſt ſeat of Fame: 4 
5 Did much applaud her ſpeech (as Haradon, whoſe head | To entertain this flood, as great a mind that hath, . of 
*Dive® Old Ambry füll doth awe, and Bagden from his ſted, - | And ftrivingin that kind far to excel the Bath... © d. 
and about Surveying of the Vies, whoſe likings do allure As when ſome wealthy Lord es to entertain 


Saliſbury Both Ouldbry and Saint Ann; and they again procure A man of high account, and feaſt his gallant train; 
Ylaia. Mount Marting-fall : and he thoſe hills that ſtand aloof, [Of him that did the like, doth ſeriouſly enquire / * - 
Thoſe brothers Barbury and Badbury, whoſe proof His diet, his device, his ſervice, his attire ;. 
Adds much unto her praiſe) yet in moſt high diſdain - That varying every thing (exampled by his ſtore) 
The Foreſts take her words, and ſwear the prating Plain] He every way may paſs what th'other did before: 
Grown old, began to doat: and Savernake ſo much Even ſo this city doth ; the proſpect of which place 
Is galled with her taunts (whom they fo nearly touch) To her fair building adds an admirable grace ; 
That ſhe in ſpiteful terms defies her to her face; Well faſhion*d as the beſt, and with a double wall, 


And Aldburn with the reſt, though being but a Chaſe, | As brave as any town; bur yet excelling al! 7X 
Sr | For 


eurer — 


— —— 


For eaſement, that to health is requiſite and meet z 
Her piled ſhores, to keep her delicate and ſweet : 

Hereto, ſhe hath her tides ; that when ſhe is oppreſt 
With heat or drought, ſtill pour their floods upon her breaſt. 
To Mendip then the Muſe upon the South inclines, 

Which is the only ſtore and coffer of her mines; | 

Elſewhere the fields and meads their ſundry trafficks ſuit; 
The foreſts yield her wood, the orchards give her fruit, 
As in ſome rich man's houſe his ſeveral charges lie, 
There ſtands his wardrobe, here remains his treaſury j 
His large proviſion there, of fiſh, of fowl, and neat, 

His cellars for his wines, his larders for his meat; 

There banquet-houſes, walks for pleaſure ; here again 

Cribs, graners, ſtables, banns, the other to maintain: 

So this rich country hath itſelf what may ſuffice, 

Or that which through exchange a ſmaller want ſupplies. 
7A cata- Yet Ochy's dreadtul 7 hole ſtill held herſelf diſgrac'd, 

logue of $ With th* wonders of this iſle that ſhe ſhould not be plac't; 

many Hut that which vext her moſt, was, that the * Peakiſh cave 


_— Before her darkſome ſelf ſuch dignity ſhould have; 


wells in Which imitating art but idly did erect : 
Cheſhire. And that among the reſt, the vain inconſtant Dee, 
— By changing of his fords, for one ſhould reckon'd be; 
«A rer AS of another ſort, wood turn'd to © ſtone; among 
by Weſt- Th*anatomized *fiſh, and fowls from * planchers ſprung : 
_— n AndontheCambrian ſide thoſe ſtrange and wondrous® ſprings 
dry foils Our * beaſts that ſeldom drink; a thouſand other things 
of Britain. Which Ochy inly vext, that they to fame ſhould mount, 
'Our And greatly griev*d her friends for her ſo ſmall account; 
1 there was ſcarcely rock or river, marſh or meer, 
up, live. That held not Ochy's wrongs (for all held Ochy dear) 
c Barnacles g. In great and high diſdain : and Froom for her diſgrace 
ws Since ſcarcely ever waſht the coalſleck from her face; + 
— 4 But (melancholy grown) to Avon gets a path, 
ſhips. Through ſickneſs forc'd to ſeek for cure unto the Bath: 
*Won- F. And Chedder, for meer grief his teen he could not wreak, 
— in Guſht forth ſo forceful ſtreams, that he was like to break 
Wales. The greater banks of Ax, as from his mother's cave 
Sheep. He wander'd towards the ſea ; for madneſs who doth rave 

At his dread mother's wrong; but who ſo woe begun 

For Ochy, as the iſle of antient Avalon? 

Who having in her ſelf as inward cauſe of grief, 

Neglecteth yet her own, to give her friend relief; 

The other ſo again for her doth ſorrow make, 

And in the iſle's behalf the dreadful cavern ſpake : 

O three times famous Iſle, where is that place that might 

© Be with thyfelf compar'd for glory and deiight, 

* Whiſt Glaſtenbury ſtood ? exalted to that pride, 

* Whoſe monaſtery ſeemꝰd all other to deride : 

* O who thy ruin ſecs, whom wonder doth not fill 

With our great fathers pomp, devotion, andtheir (kill ? 

Thou more than mortal power (this judgment riglitly 

weigh'd) 
Then preſent to aſſiſt, at that foundation lay'd ; 
On whom for this ſad waſte,ſhould Juſtice lay the crime? 


: 


The THIRD SONG. 
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Like forrow for herſelf, this goodly iſle doth try 
$. Imbrac'd by Selwood's ſon, her flood the lovely Bry, 
On whom the fates beſtow'd (when he conceived was) 
He ſhould be much below d of many a dainty laſs ; 
Who gives all leave to like, yet of them liketh none, 
But his affection ſets on beauteous Avalon; 
Though many a plump-thigh'd moor, and full-flank'd matſh 
do prove 
To force his chaſte deſires, ſo dainty of his love. 
Firſt ® Sedgmore ſhews this flood, her boſom all unbrac'd. Fruftful 


And caſts her wanton arms about his ſlender waiſt : moore OÞ- 
Her lover to obtain, ſo amorous Audry ſeeks: 1 
And Gedney ſoftly ſteals ſweet kiſſes from his cheeks. the Bry. 


One takes him by the hand, intreating him to ſtay z 
Another plucks him back, when he would fain away : 
But, having caught at length, whom long he did purſue; 
Is ſo intranc'd with love, her goodly parts to view, 

That alt'ring quite his ſhape, to her he doth appear, 
And caſts his cryſtal ſelf into an ample meer ; 

But for his greater growth when needs he muſt depart, 
And forc'd to leave his love (tho* with a heavy heart) 
As he his back doth turn, and is departing our, 

The batt'ning marſhy Brent environs him about; 


But loathing her embrace, away in haſte he flings, 


And in the Severn ſea ſurrounds his plenteous ſprings. 
But, dallying in this place fo long, why doſt thou dwell, 


So many ſundry things here having yet to tell ? 


Occaſion calls the Muſe her pinions to prepare, 

Which (ſtriking with the wind the vaſt — open air) 

Now in the fenny heaths, then in the champains roves, 

Now meaſures out this plain, and then ſurveys thoſe groves; 

The batful paſtures fenc*d, and moſt with quickſet mound, 

The ſundry ſorts of ſoil, diverſity of ground ; 

Where plow-men cleanſe the carth of rubbilh, weed and 
filth, 

And give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their tilch; 

Where beſt for breeduig horſe, where cattle fit'ſt to keep, 

Which good for bearingcorn, which paſturing for ſheep; 

The lean and hungry earth, the fat and marly mold, 


| Where ſands be always hot, and where the clays becold ; 
| With plenty where they waſte, ſome others toucht with want; 


Here ſet, and there they ſow here prune, and there they 
lant. 
* Wiltſhire is a place beſt pleas'd with that reſort, 

Which ſpend away the time continually in ſport ; 
So Somerſet her ſelf to profit doth apply, 
As given all to gain, and thriving huſwifery. 
For. whereas in a land one doth conſume and waſte, 
Tis fit another be to gather in as faſt ; 
This liketh moory plots, delights in ſedgy bowers, 
The grafly garlands loves, and oft attir'd with flowers 
Of rank and mellow glebe ; a ſwerd as ſoft as wool, 
With her complexion ſtrong, a belly plump and full. 

Thus whilſt the active Muſe ſtrains out theſe various thing 
Clear Parret makes approach, with all thoſe plenteous ſpring | 
Hef fruitful banks that bleſs ; by whoſe monarchal ſway. 


She fortifies her ſelf againſt that mighty day, 


Wherein her utmoſt power ſhe ſhould be forc'd to try : 


Is there a power in fate, or doth it yield to time ? 
Or was their error ſuch, that thou could*ſt not protect 


— ü 


For, from the Druids time there was a prophecy, 
That there ſhould come a day (which now was near at hand 


< Thoſe buildings which thy hand did with their zeal erect? By all fore running ſigns) that on the Eaſtern ſtrand, 


© To whom didſt thou commit that monument to keep, 
That ſuffereth with the dead their memory to ſleep? 
| * Joſeph §. When not great Arthur's tomb, nor holy * Joſeph's 


ve, 
thez.  « From 2 * had power their ſacred bones to ſave; 
< He who that God in man to his ſepulchre brought, 

Or he which for the faith twelve famous battles tought. ' 
What! did ſo many kings do honour to that place, 

For avarice at laſt ſa vilely-to deface- ? 
For reverence, to that ſeat which had aſcribed been, 
Trees yet in winter bloom, and bear their ſummer's green. 

This ſaid, ſhe many a ſigh from her full ſlomach caſt, 


— — 


-— — 


tree at 


Glaten. Which iſſued thro? her breaſt in many a boilt"rous blaſt ; 
bury. 


And with ſuch floods of tears her ſorrows doth condole, 


if * Parret ſtood not faſt upon the Engliſh ſide, "Af 
They all ſhould be ſuppreſt : and by the Britiſh pride — a 
ln cunning over- come; for why, impartial Fate — 


(Yet conſtant always to the Britons crazed ſtate) 

Forbad they yet ſhould fall; by whom ſhe meant to ſhow 
How much the preſent age, and after-times ſhould owe 
Unto the line of Brute. Clear Parret therefore preſt 

Her tributary ſtream:, and wholly her addreſt 

Againſt the antient foe ; firſt, calling to her aid 

Two rivers of one* name, which ſeem as tho* they ſtay'd * Tvel: 
Their empreſs as ſhe went, her either hand that take : 


The firſt upon the right, as from her ſource, doth make dun let 
Large Muchelney an iſle, and unto Ivel lends b bs deno- 
That on her left, deſcends minated. 


| 


Her hardly-:cndred name: 
5 5 ras”: From 
'* 


P'O'LY -O 


From Neroch's neighbouring woods; which, of that foreſt 
Her rival's profer'd grace opprobriouſly doth ſcorn. born, 
She by her wand'ring courſe doth Athelney in-iſle, 
And for the greater ſtate, her ſelf ſhe doth inftile 
$. The neareſt neighbouring flood to Arthur's antient ſeat, 
Which made the Britons name thro? all the world ſo great. 
Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd? 
Where, as at Caerleon oft, he kept the table round, 
Moſt famous for the ſports at Pentecoſt fo long, 
From whence all knightly deeds, and brave atchievments 
| ſprong. - 
As ſome ſoft-liding rill, which from a leſſer head 
(Yet in his going forth, by many a fountain fed) 
Extends itſelf at length unto a goodly —_— 
So, almoſt thro' the world his fame flew from this realm; 
Thar juſtly I may charge thoſe antient Bards of wrong, 
So idly to neglect his glory in their ſong : 
For ſome abundant brain, oh there had been a ſtory 
Homer. Beyond the * blind-man's might to have inhanc'd our glory. 
Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſea then Parret ſetting on, 
To her attendance next comes in the beauteous Tone, 
Crown'd with embroider'd banks, and gorgeouſly array d, 
With all th'enamePd flowers of many a goodly mead : 
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In orchards richly clad, whoſe proud aſpiring boughs 

Even of the talleſt woods do ſcorn a jot to loſe, 

Though Selwood's mighty ſelf and Neroch ſtanding by; 

The ſweetneſs of her ſoil thro? every coaſt doth fly. 

What ear ſo empty is, that hath not heard the found 

Of Taunton's friutful Dean? not match'd by any ground: One of 


By * Athelney ador'd, a neighbourer to her land: the fruit. 
Whereas thoſe higher hills to view fair Tone that ſtand, ful places 
Her coadjuting ſprings with much content behold, "WI? 
Where ſeaward Quantock ſtands, as Neptune he control'd, « Inter. 
And Black-down inland born, a mountain and a mound, N 


As tho' he ſtood to look about the country round: 
But Parret as a prince, attended here the while, 
Inrich'd with every moor, and every inland iſle, 

Upon her taketh ſtate, well forward tow'rds her fall: 
Whom laſtly yet to grace, and not the leaſt of all, 
Comes in the lively Carr, a nymph moſt lovely clear, 
From Somerton ſent down, the ſoveraign of the ſhire ; 
Which makes our Parret proud. And wallowing in exceſs, 
Whilſt like a Prince ſhe vaunts amid the watry preſs, 

The breathleſs Muſe a while her wearied wings ſhall caſe, 
To get her ſtrength to ſtem the rough Sabrinian ſeas. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Iſcontinuing her firſt courſe, the Muſe returns to Somerſet and 


Wiltſhire, which lie betwixt the Severn and Hantſhire ; as the 
long here joyns them: 


From Sarum thus we ſet, remov'd from whence it ſtood. 


Old Saliſbury ſeated North-eaſt from the now famous Saliſbury, ſome 
mile diſtant, about Richard Ceur de Lion's time had name and in- 
habitants hither trariſlated, upon the meeting of Avon and Aderborn 
where not long after ſhe enjoy d, am 


admiration for her ſumptuous church- ngs. Of that, one of my 


authors thus: 
© Rob. Glo- — un the yeare of grace 
aalen. T "elf hund:ed and t and t vent, in the vaire place 
Of tue nob e munftre of Haleſburi hit leide the vetſte ſtone, 
Cat me not em Cy.1ſtindom vairo:e wozk non. 
Tuer a) Paduf iyze Legat, and as hey! of echon, 
De eid 4c cye vecit: ſtone a, voz the Pope pu on, 
„ Hen. 1'l, @ «© other voz ze © nonge Ring, the th:idde as me ſeyt 
„ » „ Dgz e gode Erie of Ha if burt, Wunam the Longeſpei, 
„ee Tue perth vo the Con eſſe che vifie he leide 100 6 
org Dos tye © Biſhop of Sa eſ burt, an? ye ne leide na mo. 
Poor, 


This work then began, was by Robert of Bingham, next ſucceeding 
biſhop to that excell-1cy, proſecuted, 


Hath worthily cbtain'd that Stonehenge there ſhould ſtand. 
Upon Saliſbury plain, ſtones of huge weight and greatneſs, ſome in 


the carth pitcht, and in form erected, as it were circular; others lying 
croſs oer them, as if their own poiſe did no leſs than their ſupporters 
give them that proper place, have this name of Stone-henge ; 
But fo confus d, that neither any eye e 
Can count them jaſl, nor reaſon reaſon try, 
What force brought the to ſo unlikely ground. 


4 1n hi So- As the noble © Sidney of them. 

No man knows, faith © Huntingdon (making them the firſt wonder 
of this land, as the author doth) how, or why they came here. The 
cauſe thus take from the Britiſh ſtory : Hengilt under colour of a friendly 
treaty with Vortigern at Ameſbury, his falſhood's watchword to his 
f i. abe Saxons (provided there privily with long knives) being ( Nimey 
your ſwords, y un rexcr, there traiterouſly flew cv. 1x, noble Britons, and kept the 


note. 
e Iifter. 
43. 1. 


king priſoner, Some Ay : 
monument the name of ſo many murder'd worthies) by help of Uter- 
pen-dragon's forces and Merlin's magique, got them tranſported from off 
Girald, a plain (others fay a hill) near * Naas in Kildare in Ireland, hither, 
Combrenfis to remain as a trophy, not of victory, but of wronged innocency. 
Tepegraph. This Merlin cloned the King that they were medicinal, and firſt 
Hib. , brought out of the utmoſt parts of Afrique by giants, which thence came 
2. cap, 18, © N hows node # 
Cherea gl, to inhabit Ireland. > Now oft ibi Lapis qui medicaments caret, as in 
e Merlin's perſon Geffrey of Monmouth ſpeaks ; whoſe authority in this 
Not one treacherous ſlaughter of the Britons, I reſpe& not ſo much as Nennius, 
ey _ * Malmeſbury, Sigebert, Matthew of Weltminſter, and others, who re- 
for ſome. Port it as 1 activer. Whether they be naturally ſolid, or with cement 
what in artificially compos'd, I will not diſpute. Although the laſt be of eaſier 
phylick. credit; yet 1 would, with our late hiſtorian White, believe the firſt 
ſooner, than that Uly ſſes's ſhip was by Neptune turn'd into one ſtone, as 
i is in the Odyſſey, and that the” Agyptian king Amaſis had a houſe 


cut out in one marble Which, by Herodotus's 


ong other, that glorious title of 


years after K. Ambroſe (to honour with one] 


the workmanſhip have leſs content than c ; Oo. cio. coc. xotv. ſolid 

cubits, if my fail me not) or that which the Jews ! are noti 4:«4 
aſham'd to affirm of a ſtone, with which king Og at one throw from Ms . 44 
his head ms; #25 to have cruſh'd all the Iſraelites, had not a lapwing ,. 3: 
ſtrangely peckt ſuch a hole through it, that it fell on his ſhoulders, and 4 2 
by miracle his upper · teeth ſuddenly extended, kept it there faſt from =_y 5 
motion. It is poſſible they may be of ſome ſuch earthy duſt as that offtone, let 
Puzzolo, and by Etna, which caſt into the water turns ſtony, asthe Jew 
Pliny after Strabo of them and other like remembers. And for certain . 
I fird it reported, * that in Caernarvon upon Snowdon hills is a ſtone 1. go 
(which miraculouſly ſomewhat more than ſixty years ſince, rais'd it ſelfo. Cl. 
out of a lake at the hill's foot) equalling a large houſe in greatneſs, and. 
ſuppos d not moveable by a thouſand yoke of oxen. For the form of 
bringing them, your opinion may take — That great one which 

Hercules ! is wondered at for the carriage was but ® a cartlead, which he! Her. 
left for a monument in Otranto of Italy : and except Geffrey of Mon- i . 
mouth, with ſome which fo low him, ſcarce any affirm or ſpeak of it, * 
nor Nennius, nor Malmeſbury ; the firſt living ſomewhat near the ſup-· Ca 
poſed time. 


Betwixt the Mercian rule and the W:ft-Saxons reign. 


Kc 9 %S*%"" &f 


«a ih 


So thinks our antiquary and light of this kingdom; that, to be a 

limit of thoſe two ancient ſtates, ſometime divided by Avon, which 

falls into Severn, Wanſdike croſſing the ſhire Weſtward over the plain was' 

firſt caſt up. Wodenſdike, the old name, is ſuppoſed from Woden ; of no 

leſs (if not greater) eſteem to the Saxons, than Arſaces, Pelops, Cadmus, 

and other ſuch to their poſterity ; but ſo, that, I gueſs it went buf for 

their greateſt God Mercury ( he is called rather Wonden from Win, 

that is, gain, by ® Lipſius) as the German and Engliſh antiquities diſ- u 4 Germ, 
cover. And very likely, when this limit was made, that in honour Tat. 

of him, being by name preſident of ways, and by his office of Weben of 
heraldſhip Pacifex #7 . Peacemaker, as an old ſtamp titles him, they, Inmunrull. 
called it Wodenſdike ; as not only the Greeks e had their Eppar evo: — ry 
Tdlenyroxive \ Ratues erected) ſor limits and direction of ways, and cru. 44m 
the Latines their Terminus, but the ancient Jews alſo, as upon inter- Bremen). 
pretation of HY "Dy? in the Proverbs, i. e. into an heap of Mer- wes 9 
cury (in the vulgar) for a heap of ſtones in that ſenſe, Goropius in Irming- 
his hieroglyphiques affirms, ſomewhat boldly deriving Mercury from fc 
Merc, which ſignifys a limit in his and our tongue, and ſo. fits this 74 
place in name and nature. Stonhenge and it not improperly contend, — 


h Theocrtt, 
anciently hateful to cach 44. r. 


p Proverb. 
26. v.$. 


To hear two cryſtal floods to court her, which apply. 


Willibdurne (by the old name the author calls her Willy) derived from 
near Selwood by Warmiſter, with her creeky paſlage crofling to Wilton, 
naming both that town and the ſhire, and on che other fide Avon takin 
her courſe out of Savernak by Marlborow through the ſhire Southward, 
waſhing Ambreſbury and the Saliſburies (new Saliſbury being her epi- 
ſcopal city) both watering the plain, and furniſhed with theſe reaſons, 
are fitly thus perſonated, ftriving to endear themſelves in her love : and 
proſecuting this fiction, the Mule thus adds; "7 : 


How that Bath's Avon wax'd imperious thraugh ber fame. 
Divers rivers of that name have we z but two 55 note * 


Wiltſhire : one is next before ſhew'd you, which falls through Dorſet 
into the Ocean ; the other here mentioned hath ber head in the edge of 


Wond-- 


eing ſeveral works of two ſeveral nations 
other ; Britons and Saxons. | 


deſcripuon, could not after 


Gloceſter : and with her ſna y courſe viſiting Malmeſbury, Chip- 


, 


- * 
3 - > 
. 
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. 
* 


i den on this point N art bt Bend bis gr fobe? 
| un ure (wth which time 


b Antonin 
in M * 


. ' 

n — Pues 
Leland, od . , 
e in Greek philei from whoſe name and 


6 
Z 
| 
{ 
2 
: 
: 


pow"! or retiri J. Wockey-hole (e call'd in my conceit, from ph which is the Of, 05%. 
this ſhire, gave that its title, as J. Nous adds in his to Hen. VII.)| Gmewith pe, grin bellow or creeky pays) in Nee 
wy Ab, old Anonymus cited. by Br. Twine, refer it] by Wells, for her pacious vaults, tomy walls, creeping fabyrintha; ,. Ger 
to Theodofe in EE OD Hy I CHIN by | animaginadle cauſe of poſtore in the earth, and her # report vic. = 

» | (al which almoſt equal her to that Grotta de la Sibylla in the perinſtg® Ortelns 
Maren Anconitana, and the Dutch ſong of little Daniel) might wel © 
wonder ſhe had not place among her country wonders. One that ſeems 


to encreaſe Samuel Beaulan upon Nennius, reckons thirteen by that 
« Apod Cailamy WS, - — body t Fenda, king of Mercland, | name, but with vain and falſe reports (as thar of the Bath to be boch 
as other Kirklade ik racing of names: bat | {up all ws well or hot and cold, according to the defire of him that waſhes} and in ſome. 

* 


the . ger bo bog 
But and Henry of Huntingdon reckon only four remarkable ; 
the Feake; Stonhenge, Chedder-hole, and a hill out of which it rains. 
That 


5 


multitude think, faith * Leland, affirming it ſhould be rather wohder of human excellence, Sir Philip Sidney, to fit his ſonnet 
with the 1 n mithinks "(of all) Fee e fix i and u bt that nemie confaltedly raid & frowned, but 
2 dees "oe wer f 2 SIRE chaſte lady for the ſeventh. And the author here tells y du the chiefgſt. 


enough that 
{fd & [j4. colonies anciently derived out of the Weſtern Peloponneſus, Hellas, 
ved. and thoſe continents into the coaſt whence Brute came, tranſ the 


—that Froom, for ber diſgrace, 


— 1 then) that profeſſion of Grecians ſhould this fol Finch Faarcely ever waſh d the coalfleck from ber face. 
fermo Bri- ; : 


tannicus, 


= Acribd to that bigh till which learned Bladud brought. 


bib, 1. 


Out of Mendip-hills Froom ſpringeth, and through the coal-pits 

after a ſhort — Eaftward turns dpward to Bath's Avon. Ta 

of her beſmear'd face ha pens hy "A — — , 

r old mother language, fagni ir, it us , in (Le- 
tion of the Exypean Fyromb in Heredara 8 would by notation 7: 14.5 


4b, 3. cap. whereto Strabo refers the beit baths in Neat Axbridge, 
q *= iſtilling, is the fun 
3 , tells i within 2 mile's 

ty Wodkey. 


| When not great Arthur's tomb, nor 100 Joſeph's grave. 


Henry the ſecond in his expedition towards Ireland entertained by 
the way in Wales with Bardiſh ſongs, wherein he heard it affirmed 
9 —— an iſle by the river's embracements) 
Arthur was buried betwixt two pillars, gave commandment to Henry 
lot Blois then abbot, to make ſearch for the corps; which was found in 
Ia wooden coffin (Girald faith oaken, Leland thinks alder) ſome fixteen 
I foot deep; but after they had digged nine foot, they b found a ftone Þ Chris. 
—— 


lower fide was fixt a craſs (6rdilles/ fixt upon che tobi Gen. 
of old chriſtians were in all places ordinary) with his name inſcrited, 
and the letter fide of it turn'd to the, ſtone. He was then bandu 
with a ſumptaous monument, and afterward the ſculls of hin and his 
wife Guinever were taker out (to remain 8s ſeparate reliques and 


4 
4 At; : 15 
08 £0 26. 50 eon 3206 
Eogliſh'd in metre for me thus by the Author; aft / 
ain with honour tokyo 1 2 


And in a chair of ate r- Fer 
_ Then with a modeſt his wounds ſhe 1 41 
1 E ſearch'd well, ſhe wall an not 40 1 
„ He'ſhould i time be cd, if be would fly it out. 
And woild the med'cine take that the to him would 
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. (who never came near it) was author of it, or that he made Knights of Out of Fairie, and reigh | 
22 They are not wanting which have durit iay to. | tt | Inv 
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1 And repaire ! the Round Table. | | 
Alanus de Be p pzopheſy Merlin (et the — va 
2 4. mong P2inces King incom e, 2 
1 (eat againe to 7 to 5 45, | 

Exitus ejus Parchas ſuſtre e 10 | 

dubivs erit. "ly EP Tad ſo cerfatne » 
2 that ſhall raigne . . 
ren pan. ; 

dam Rexgws  Worthily famous was the A alſo from b of Ari chen 
1 (that * Ee Branrhs, * calls 2 21 


Counſellor. gives proof of C hriſtianity in the iſle before. our. Lucius. Hence in a charter 

o It ws of liberties by Hen. the ſecond to the Abbey (made in preſence of 

—_—— Heraclius Patriarch of Jeruſalem, and others) I read, * O/im d guibuf 

t mb of the e mater ſanforum ay ſancterum, quam 2 

Ln. Aeipuli, Domini edificatam, & ab ipſo Domino — — Juiſſe, ve- 
nerabilis habet antiquorum authoritas, It goes for current truth that a 
Hawthorn thereby on Chriſtmas-day — bloſſometh: which the 
author tells you in that, Tau e iy winter, bee. r 
F INIINES 
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POLY-OLBIOMN: 


Inbrac d by Selwood's ſon, ber flood the lovely Bry. 


| Salwood ſends forth Bry, which after a winding courſe from Bruton, 


(fo called of the river) through gb part 
to Glaſtenbury, and alm 
and out of Brent-marſh into Severn. 


of re, and Andremore, 
3 


The neareſt neighbouring floods to Afthar s ancient ſeat. : 
By South-cadbury is that Cantelot ; mate ds hb at the 


top, four trenches circling it, and twixt every 
the content of it, within, about twenty acres, full 4 
of old buildings. Among Roman coins there ſoun 

of antiquity, Stow ſpeak: 
memory 17 our fathers; Di boni (ſaith Leland) guor 
marum foſſarum I quot ble cafe terræ alle ? ſua demi þ 
atque ut Paucis iam, videtur mihi quidem eſſe & Artis & 
raculum. Antique 

NE” as the Muſe 


ic profund 


of them an earthen wall; ? The 
ruins and reliques g of the 
and other works ditches, 
of a ſilyer horſeſhoe there digged up in the walk, and 


ſtr. 
ee 


ecipitia 7 them, 
ature mi- makes it 


35 makes this one of Arthur's places of his Round ſeem a won. 
ſings. * | 


der of art 


| 0 and nature, 
The oba ff So NG. 
1892 3 
The ARGUMENT. * nymphs of cher part, _— allt on =o *. 
| England and Wales ftrive, in this ſong, To trial ſtraight will go, though Neptune ſhould diffuade : : 
To whether Lundy doth belong : I But of the weaker ſex, the moſt part full of ſpleen,” 
When either*s nymph s, to clear FAY 4, = wy And only wanting ſtrength to wreak their angry teen, 
By mufick mean to try it out, * * For ſkill their challenge make, which every one profeſt, 
Of mighty Neptune leave they aft : | Andin the learned arts (of knowledges the beſt, 
Each one betakes her to her taſk. A (26d to th'heroick ſpirit. moſt pleaſing under ſky) 
The Britons, with-the harp end crowd : Isweet Mulic, rightly matcht with heavenly Potty, 
The Engliſh, both with ftill and loud. 121 In which they all exceed: and in this kind alone 
The Britons chaunt king Arthur's glory; oy | They'c onquerers vow to be, or laftly overthrown, 
The Engliſh fing their Saxons ſtory. 2 Which when fair Sabrin ** (as ſhe is wond' rous wile). 
The bills of Wales their weapons take, © " ] And that it were in vain them better to adviſe, 
And are an uprear like to mate, | ; [Sith this contention ſprang; from countries like ally*d, 
To keep tbe Engliſh art in awe. That ſhe would not be found t' incline to either ſide, 
There's heave and ſhove, and hold and dratwũ; Io mighty Neptune ſues to have his fret conſent 
That Severn can them ſcurce divide, Due trial they might make: when he incontinent. - 
Till judement may the cauſe decide. . His Tritons ſendeth out the challenge to roclaim. 
N No ſooner that divulg'd in his ſo d ful name, 
11 18 while in Sabrin' s court ſtrong faRtions bee) But ſuch a ſhout was — froin every neighb'ring ſpring, 
grew, That the report was heard threugh-alFhis court to ring: 
Since Cornwal for er own, and as her proper gael 41 | And from the largeſt ſtream unto the leſſer brook, 
Claim'd Lundy, which was faid to Cambria to belong. Them to this wond us taſk they, ſerigully briook. 
Who oft had fought redreſs for that her ancient wrong : | They cur] their ivory fronts; and.aet the ſmalleſt beck . 
But her inveterate foe, born. out by England's might, * | But with white pebbles. makes her zawdtrics. for her neck; 
O'erſways her weaker power 3 that (now in either's right) ] Lay forth their amorous breaſts unto the pablick view, 
As Severn finds no flood ſo great, nor poorly-mean, - ++» | Enameling the white with veins thiit\Were"as'blye; 
But that the natural ſpring cher force which doth maintain) | Each moor, «ach marſh, in| mead, preparing I array 
* From From this'or that ſhe takes ; ſo from this faction free To ſet their rivers, forth agaitiſt this general day. 
pms (Begun about this ifle) not one was like to be. Mongſt pale ks an Hogg Wadde n heave and 
This Lundy is a nymphx to idle toys inclin d; ſhove, ant aba ee a 
And, all on pleaſure ſet; dotir wholly give her mind Since * Albion witldkd:arms againſt the ſon & Jove. f Albion, 
To ſoe upon her ſhores, her fowl! 15 conies fed, When as the Engliſh N ft egurage to deck Neptune's 
$. And wantonly pa the birds af (Ganymede. Them to th appointed place immediately. prepute. 88 
CRY trafick or return ſne never taketh care: A troop of ſtately nymphs proud A Von wich ber brings Hercules 
rovident of pelf, as many iſlands are; (As ſhe that hath the charge of wile Minerva's dptings) * The | 
A Wo black-brow'd girl, with forchead broad and high, | From Mendip tripping downyzabont/theitinny mine. =. 
That often had bewitche the ſca-gods with-her eye. And Ax, no leſs imploy*d'abobtithy great rivers you 
Of all the inlaid" ifles her Severn keeps, Leads forth a ug, ut; when “ Bry, With all f * may ſee 
That bathe their,amorvus breaſts within her 9 — deeps (Wich very madnt wolrythat the. monk ſo _ 
d Certain (To love her Barry much and Scilly though the Comes from the boggy meats; and queachy- fens-below : — 
lile iſles The Flat - holm and the Steep as lilcewiſe to eſteem): That * Parret (highly pleas d c. 3 gallant ſhow) 
tying This nobleft Britiſh © nymph yet likes her Lundy beſt, Set gut with ſuch a train as bore ſo great a ſway!” 
Severn. And to great Neptutie's grace prefers before the reſt. | The ſoil but ſcarcely ſerves to give heh 
N Thus, Cambria to her . that would herſelf reflore, | Thenthe Devonian Taw, from Dertttiore deckt h pearl, 
cSiogland. And men loſe * Locgria, looks ſor mare. ——— comes: 1 uy * rr gil 
441! * eg nest eg n 9004 on e Ie by Clear 
Pa " = yy OR vive] yo hull bo 64 ww In 
* Ei | : * ; 


The FOUR T 


g. Clear Towridge, whom they fear'd would have erg 0 
her fall : 


Whoſe coming, laſtly, bred ſuch courage in them all, 
As drew down many a nymph from the Cornubian ſhore, 
That paint their goodly breaſts with ſundry ſorts of ore. 
The Britiſh, that this while had ſtood a view to take 
What to her utmoſt pow'r the publick foe could make, 
Bur lightly weigh their ſtrength : for, by her natural kind, 
As ſtill the Briton bears a brave and noble mind; 
So, truſting to their ſkill, and goodneſs of their cauſe, 
For ſpeedy trial call, and for indifferent laws. | 
At length, by both allow'd, it to tnis iſſue grew; 
To make a likely choice of ſome moſt expert crew, 
Whoſe number coming near unto the other's dow'r, 
The Engliſh ſhould not urge they were o'er-born by pow'r. 
$. Yet hardly upon Powſe they dare their hopes to lay, 
For that ſhe hath commerce with England every day : 
$. Nor Rofs ; for that too much ſhe aliens doth reſpect ; 
And following them, forgoes her ancient dialect. 
> Floods The“ Venedotian floods, that ancient Britons were, 
of North- The mountains kept them back, and ſhut them in the rear: 
Wales. But Brecknock, long time known a country of much worth, 
; Glamor. Unto this conflict brings her goodly fountains forth : 
gan and For almoſt not a brook of Morgany, nor Gwent,  - 
on- Bur from her fruitful womb doth fetch their high deſcent. 
mouth- For Brecan, was a prince once fortunate and great 
_ (Who dying, lent his name to that his nobler ſeat) 
ſed meta- With * twice twelve daughters bleſt, by one and only wife: 
morphoſis Who for their beauties es and ſanctity of life, 
ae To rivers were transform'd ; whoſe pureneſs doth declare 
daughters. How excellent they were, by being what they are: 
Who dying virgins all, and rivers. now by fate, 
To tell their former love to the unmarried ſtate, 

To Severn ſhape their courſe, which now their form doth 
bear; 1172 = ( 
E'er ſhe was made a flood, a virgin as they were. 

And from the ſeas with fear they {till do fly: 
So much they yet delight in maiden company. 
Then moſt renowned Wales, thou famous ancient place, 
Which ſtill haſt been the nurſe of all the Britiſh race, 
Since nature thee denies that purple-cluſter'd vine, 
Which others temples chafes with fragrant ſparkling wine; 
And being now in hand to write thy glorious praiſe, 
Fill me a bowl of Meath, my working ſpirit to raiſe: 
And e' er ſeven books have end, I'll ſtrike fo high a ſtring. 
Thy Bards ſhall ſtand amaz ' d with wonder, whilſt 1 ſing; 
$- That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their trance, 
Shall tremble at my verſe, rebounding from the ſkies ; 
Which like an earthquake ſhakes the tomb wherein he lies. 
Firſt our'triumphing Muſe of ſprightly Uſk ſhall tell, 
And what to every-nymph attending her, befell: 
Which Cray and Camlas firſt for pages doth retain; 
With whom the next in place comes in the tripping Brean, 
With Iſker; and wich her comes Hodny fine/and clear, 
Of Brecknock beſt belov d, the ſoveteign of the ſhire: 
And Grony, at am inch, waits on her miſtreſs? heels. 
But entring (at the laſt) the Monumethian fields, © 
Small Fidan, with Cledaugh, increaſe her goodly Menie, 
Short Kebby, and the brook that chriſtneth Abergeny. 
With all her watry train, when now at laſt ſhe came 
Unto that happy town which bears her only name,” 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1 Againſt infectious damps for pomander to wear”: 
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For once the Bards foretold ſhe ſhould product a ® king, » Henry 
Which everlaſting praiſe to her great name ſhould bring, — . 
Who by his conquering ſword ſhould all the land ſutpriſe, 3 


Which 'twirt the * Penmenmaur and the * Pyreni lies: mouth. 
She thetefore is allow'd her leiſure ; and by her "A hill in 
They win the goodly Wye, whom ſtrongly ſhe doth ſtir _— 
Her powerful help to lend: which elſe the had deny'd, ll. d. 
Becauſe herſelf ſo oft to England ſhe ally'd : viding 
But b'ing by Munno made for Wales, away ſhe goes. Spain and 


Which when as Throggy ſees, herſelf ſhe headlong throws Fance. 

Into the watry throng, with many another rill; 

Repairing to the Welch, their number up to fill. 

That Remny, when ſhe ſaw theſe gallant nymphs of Gwent, 

On this appointed match were all ſo hotly bent, 

Where ſhe of ancient time had parted, as a mound, 

The Monumethian fields and Glamorganian ground, 

Intreats the Taff along; as gray as any glaſs : 

With whom clear Cunno comes, a luſty Cambrian laſs : 

Then Elwy, and with her Ewenny holds her way, 

And Ogmore, that would yet be there as foon as they, 

By Avon called in : when nimbler Neath anon 

(To all the neighbouring nymphs for her rare beauties 
known ; 


' [Beſides her double head, to help her ſtream that hath 


Her handmaids, Melta ſweet, clear Hepſey, and Tragath) 
From Brecknock forth dothbreak ; then Dulas and Cledaugh, 
By * Morgany do drive her through her watry *faugh; „imer 
With Tawy, taking part t'aſſiſt the Cambrian power: ec 
$. Then Lhu and Logor, given to ſtrengthen them by Gower. « A kind 
Mongſt whom, ſome Bards there were, that in their of trench. 
ſacred rage 
Recorded the deſcents, and acts of every age. 
Some = their nimbler joints that ſtruck the warbling 
| ng; 
In fingering ſome unſkill'd, but only us'd to ſing 
Unto the others harp : of which you both might find 


Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind, 


$. That at the Stethva oft obtain'd a victor's praiſe; 
Had wor the filver harp/ and worn Apollo's bays : 
Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 
Of ſundry forts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of — | 


In * Englins ſome there were, that on their ſubje& ſtrain ; 'Engling, 
Some makers that again affect the loftier vein, 2 
Rehearſe their high conceits in Cowiths: (ther -· ſome dells Bi. 
In Owdells theirs expreſs, as matter haps o come; th forms 
So varying ſtill their moods, obſerving yet in all of verſes. 
Their quantities, their reſts, their ceaſures metrical : 4 | 
For to that ſacred ſkill they molt themſelves apply; (ions. 
Addicted from their births ſo much to poëſy, 

That in the mountains thoſe ho ſcarce have ſeen a book, 

Moſt ſkilfully will * make, as though from art they took. 

And as Loëgria ſpares not any thing of worth, 4 
That any way might ſet her goodly rivers forth; the 4 
As ſtones hy nature cut from the Cornubian ſtrond; cienu, ſig- 
Her Dertmore ſends them pearl; Rock · vincent, diamond — 10 


So Cambria, of her nymphs cſpecial care will have; 

For Conway ſends them pearl to make them wond'rous 
brave; | 4 6 

The facred * Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet and rare, a 1 

1 inifrid's 


Bright Birthin, with' her friend fair Olwy kindly meet her 
Which for her preſent haſte, have ſearcely time to greet her; 
But earneſt on her way, ſhe'needſly will be gone: 
So. much the long to ſee the ancient Caerleon. 
When Avon cometh in, than which amongſt them all 
A finer is not ſound betwirt her head and fall. 
Then Ebwith, and with her ſlides Srowy ; which forelay 
Her progreſs, and ſor Uſſe keep entrance to the ſen. 
When Munno, all this while, that (for her own behoof) 
From this their great recourſe had ſtrangely ſtood aloof, 


: 
. 
G 
? 


His benediction ſends in way of happy 


And *Goldcliff of his ore in plenteous ſort allows, | 74 gi 
To ſpangle their attires, and deck their amorous brows. ring rock 
And laſtly, holy Dee (whole pray'rs were highly priz'd, in on- 
As one in heavenly things devoutly exercis'd x , 1 + 1 
| Who, "changing of his fords, by divination had v See the 
| Fore-told the neighbouring folk of fortune good or bad) eighth 
In their intended courſe fith needs they will proceed, foog. 


ſpeed. 

And tho there were ſuch haſte unto this long-look'd hour, 
Yet let they not to call upon th* eternal po r. 

For, ho will have his work his wiſhed end to win, 
Let him with hearty y begi 


Made proud by Monmouth's name appointed her by fate, 


91 


In meet and 


\proy'e religiouſl 
Wherefore the Engliſh part, with full dev 


godly fort to Glaſtenbury ſent, 


l B:ſeeching 


2 
4 
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Beſeeching of the ſaints in Avalon that were, 

There 

$. And humbly to St. George their country's patron pray, 

To proſper their deſign now in this mighty day. 
The Britons, like devour, their direct 

To David, that he would their ancient right protect. 

' Mongſt Hatterill's lofty hills, that with the clouds 


crown'd, 


„Mon- The valley Ewias lies, immur'd ſo deep and round, 
.0uth- As they below that ſee the mountains riſe ſo high, 


lune. 


But the material things, Muſe, help me to report. 


Might think the ſtraggli 

Which in it ſuch a ſhape of ſolitude doth bear, 

As nature at the firſt appointed it for pray'r: 
Where, in an aged cell, with moſs and ivy grown, 
In which not to this day the ſun hath ever ſhone, 
That reverend Britiſh ſaint in zealous ages paſt, 
To contemplation liv'd ; and did fo truly faſt, 

As he did only drink what cryſtal Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gather'd in the fields, 
In me of whom, in the revolving year 
The Welchmen on his day that ſacred herb do wear : 
Where, of that holy man, as humbly they do crave, 
That in their juſt defence they might his furth'rance have. 

Thus either, well prepar'd the other's power beſore, 
Conveniently b'ing plac'd upon their equal ſhore ; 

The Britons, to whoſe lot the onſet doth belong, 
Give ſignal to the foe for ſilence to their ſong. 

To tell each various ſtrain and turning of their rhimes, 
How this in compaſs falls, or that in ſharpneſs climbs 
(As where they reſt and riſe, how take it one from one, 
As every ſeveral chord hath a peculiar tone) 

Even memory herſelf, though ſtriving, would come ſhort: 


As firſt, t' affront the foe, in th' ancient Britons right, 
With Arthur they begin, their moſt renowned Knight; 


* Arthur, The richneſs of the arms their well-made * worthy wore, 
one of the The temper of his ſword (the try'd Eſcalabour) 
1 The bigneſs and the length of Rone, his noble ſpear; 


Wich Pridwin his great ſhickd, and what the proof could 


| z 
His Baudrick how adorn'd with ſtones of wond'rous price, 
$. The ſacred virgin's ſhape be bore for his device 
Theſe monuments of worth, the ancient Britons ſong. 
Now, doubting leſt theſe things might hold them but 


too long, : 
His wars they took to taſk ; the land then over - laid 
With thoſe proud German pow'rs: when, calling to his aid 
His kinſman Howel, brought from Britany the leſs, 
Their armies they unite, both ſwearing to ſuppreſs. 
The Saxon, here that ſought through conqueſt all to gain. 
On whom he chanc'd to light at Lincoln: where the plain 
Each- where from ſide to ſide lay ſcatter*d with the dead. 
And when the conquer'd foe, that from the conflict fled, 
Betook them to the woods, he never left them there, 
Until the Britiſh earth he forc'd them to forſwear. 
And as his actions roſe, fo raiſe they ſtill their vein 
In words; whoſe weight beſt ſuit a ſublimated ſtrain. 
 $: They ſung how he, himſelf at Badon bore that day, 
When at the glorious gole his Britiſh { lay: 
Two days together how the battle ſtrongly ſtood: 
Pendragon s worthy fon, who waded there in blood, 
Three hundred Saxons ſlew with his own valiant hand. 
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ring at their tombs for every one a tear, | 


ing herds were grazing in the ſky : 


And (after call'd, the Pitt and Iriſh to withſtand) ; 


How he, by force of arms Albania over-ran, 

Purſuing of the Pict beyond mount Caledon: 

There ſtrongly ſhut them up whom ſtoutly he ſubdu'd. 
How Gillamore again to Ireland he purſu'd, 


So oft as he preſum'd the envious Pitt to ald: 


And having lain the king, the country waſte he laid. 
To Goth-land how again this conqu'ror maketh-forth 
With his ſo proſp'rous pow rs into the fartheſt north: 


Where, Iſcland he won, and Orkney after got. 
To N failing next with his dear nephew Lot, 


orway 
By deadly dint of fword did Ricoll there defeat: 
tbe plac'd the prince on that Norwighs fac, 


As at their work how ſtill 


: 
: 


_ 1Some likewiſe there affect the gamba with 


That ſcarcely there was found a country to the pole 

That dreaded not his deeds, too long that were to tell, 
And after theſe, in France th' adventures him befell 

At Paris, in the liſts where he with Flollio fought 4 

The emperor Leon's pow'r to raiſe his ſiege that brought. 
Then bravely ſet they forth, in combat how theſe kni 

On horſeback and on foot perform'd their ſeveral fights : 

As with what marv*lous force each other they aſſail'd, 

How mighty Flollio firſt, how Arthur then prevail'd ; 

For beſt advantage how they traverſed their grounds, 

The horrid blows they lent, the world-amazing wounds, 

Until the tribune, tir'd, ſank under Arthur's ſword, 

Then ſing they how he firſt ordain'd the circled board, 

The knights whoſe martial deeds far fam d that table-round ; 

Which, trueſt in their loves; which, moſt in arms renown'd ; 

The laws, which long up-held that Order, they teport ; 

$. The Pentecoſts prepar d at Carleon in his court, 

That table's ancient ſeat ; her temples and her groves, 

Her palaces, her walks, baths, theatres, and ſtoves : 

Her academy, then, as likewiſe they prefer: 

Of Camilot they ſing, and then of Wincheſter, 

The feaſts that under- the Faery did him make, 


jAnd there how he enjoy'd the lady of the lake. 


Then told they, how himſelf great Arthur did advance, 
To meet (with his allies) that puiſſant force in France, 
By Lucius thither led; thoſe armies that while-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with fear: 
Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
ln that moſt famous field he with the emperor wan: 
As how great Rython's ſelf he ſlew in his repair, 
Who raviſh'd Howell's niece, young Hellena the fair ; 
And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 
Made of the beards of kings. Then bravely chaunted they 
The ſeveral twelve pitch'd fields he with the Saxons fought : 
The certain day and place to memory they brought ; 
Then by falſe Mordred's hand how laſt he chanc'd to fall, 
W his place of burial. | 

en out the Engliſh cry d, to interrupt their ſong : 

But they, which knew to this more matter muſt 1 
Not out at all for that, nor any whit diſmay'd, 
But to their well-tun'd harps their cloſely laid : 
IT wixtevery one of which they plac'd their country's croud, 
And with c ſpirits thus boldly fang aloud ; - 
How Merlin by his ſkill, and magick's wond'rous might, 
From Ireland hither brought the Stonendge in a night: 
g. And for Carmarden's ſake, would fain have brought to paſs, 
About jt to have built a wall of ſolid braſa: 
And ſet his friends to work upon the mighty frame; 
Jome to the anvil: ſome, that ſtill inforc'd the flame: 
But whilſt it was in hand, by loving of an elf | 
(For all his wond'rous ſkill) was cozen'd by himſelf. | . © 
For, walking with his Fay, her to the rock. he brought, 
In which he oft before his nigromancies wrought : 
And going in thereat his magicks to have ſhown, 
She ſtopt the cavern's mouth with an inchanted ſtone; 
Whoſe cunning ſtrongly croſs'd, amaz'd whilſt he did ſtand, 
She captive him convey'd unto the Fairy land. | 
Then, how the lab'ring ſpirits, to rocks by fetters bound, 
8 2 rumbling groans, and hammers thund' ring 


A fearful horrid din (Hill in the earth | 
Their maſter to awake, ſuppos'd by chem aſleep 1 


The in the viol beſt, 


In ſets which there were ſeen, the muſie wond*rous choice: 
To 


\ 


Tithe FOURTH SONG. 


To ſhew that England could variety afford. 
Some that delight to touch the ſterner wiery chord, 
* The The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo ſtrike: 
ſundry The gittern and the kit the wand” ring fidlers like. 
muſick of So were there ſome again, in this their learned ſtrife, 
Loud inſtruments that lov'd ; the cornet and the fife, 
The hoboy, ſagbut deep, recorder and the flute: 
Even from the ſhrilleſt ſhaum unto the cornamute. 
Some blow the. bagpipe up, that plays the country round : 
The taber and the pipe, ſome take delight to ſound. 
Of Germany they ſung the long and ancient fame, 
From whence their noble ſires the valiant Saxons came, 
Who ſought by ſea and land adventures far and near 
And ſeizing at the laſt upon the Britons here, 
Surpriz'd the ſpacious iſle, which ſtill for theirs they hold: 
As in that country's praiſc how in thoſe times of old, 
Gen. xi. F. Tuiſco, Gomer's ſon, from * unbuilt Babel brought 
8,9 His people to that place, with moſt high knowledge traught, 
And under wholſome laws eſtabliſn'd their abode ; 
Whom his Tudeſki ſince have honour'd as a God : 
Whoſe clear creation made them abſolute in all, 
Retaining till this time their pure original. 
And as they boaſt themſelves the nation moſt unmixt, 
Their language as at firſt, their ancient cuſtoms fixt, | 
The people of the world moſt hardy, wiſe and ſtrong ; 
So gloriouſly they ſhow, that all the reſt among 
The Saxons, of her ſorts the very nobleſt were: 
And of thole crooked ſkains they us'd in war to bear, 
Which in their thund'ring tongue, the Germans handſcax 
name, 
§. They Saxons firſt were called: whoſe far- extended fame 
For hardineſs in war, whom danger never fray'd, 
Allur'd the Britons here to call them to their aid: 
From whom they after reft Loegria as their own, 
Brute's offspring then too weak to keep it being grown. 
This told: the nymphs again, in nimbler ſtrains of wit, 
Next neatly come about, the Engliſhmen to quit 
Of that inglorious blot by Baſtard William brought 
Upon this conquer'd iſle : than which fate never wrought 
A fitter mean (ſay they) great Germany to grace; 
To graft again in one, two remnants of her race : 
Upon their ſeveral ways, two ſeveral times that went 
To forage for themſelves. The firſt of which ſhe ſent 
$. To get their ſeat in Gaul: which on Nueſtria light, 
And (in a famous war the Frenchmen put to flight) 
Poſſeſt that fruitful place, where only from their name 
e . Call'd * North-men (from the North of Germany that 
Normans came, 
and the Who thence expell'd the Gauls, and did their rooms ſupply) 
ä This, firſt Nueſtria nam'd, was then call'd Normandy. 
rn, by this means, the leſs (in conquering of the great) 
The Being drawn from their late home unto this ampler ſeat, 
1 Reſiding here, reſign'd what they before had won; 
1 ** 4$. That as the conquerors blood did to the conquer'd run: 
became So kindly being mixt, and up together grown, 
Engliſh, As ſevered, they were hers ; united, ſtill her own. 
But theſe myſterious things deſiſting now to ſhow 
(The ſecret works of heaven) to long deſcents they go: 
How Egelred (the ſire of Edward the laſt king 
Of th*Engliſh-Saxon line) by nobly marrying 
With hardy Richard's heir, the Norman Emma, bred 
Alliance in their bloods. Like brooks that from one head 
Bear ſeveral ways (as though to ſundry ſeas to haſte) 
But by the varying ſoil, int'one again are caſt ; 
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So chanced it in this the nearneſs of their blood, 

For when as England's right in queſtion after ſtood, K 

Proud Harold, Goodwin's heir, the ſcepter having won 1 

From Edgar Etheling young, the outlaw'd Edward's fon ; | 

The valiant Baſtard this his only colour made, g 

With his brave Norman powers this kingdom to invade. - 

Which leaving, they proceed to pedigrees again, 

Their after · kings to fetch from that old Saxon ſtrain ; 

From Margarit that was made the Scottiſh Malcom's bride, 

Who to her grandſire had courageous Ironſide : 

Which outlaw'd Edward left; whole wife to him did bring 

This Margarit queen of Scots, and Edgar Etheling : 

That Margarit brought forth Maud; which gracious Ma- 
colm gave 

To Henry Beauclerk's bed {fo fate it plcas'd to have) 

y. Who him a daughter brought ; which heaven did 
ſtrangely ſpare : 


And for the ſpecial love he to the mother bare, | 
Her Maud again he nam'd, to th'Almain Emperor wed : | 
Whoſe dowager whilſt ſhe liv'd (her puiſſant Cxtar ucad) 8 
She th' earl of Anjou next to huſband doth prefer. 1 
The ſecond Henry then by him begot of her, | 
Into the Saxon line the ſcepter thus doth bring. . 
Then preſently again prepare themſelves to ſing 
The ſundry foreign fields the Engliſhmen had fought. : 
Which when the mountains ſaw (and not in vain) they i 
thought f 
That if they till went on as thus they hal began, 
Then from the Cambrian nymphs (ſure) Lundy would be 
won. : 
And therefore from their firſt they challeng'd them to fly; 
And (idly running on with vain prolixity ) 
A larger ſubject took than it was ht they ſhould, 
But, whilſt thoſe would proceed, theſe threatning them 


to hold, A 
gBlack- mountain for the love he to his country bare, lowing, 
As to the beauteous Uſke, his joy and only care the moſt 
(In whoſe defence t'appear more ſtern and full of dread) 2 
Fut on a helm of clouds upon his rugged head. Breck- 
Mounchdeny doth the like for his beloved Tawe : nock,Gla- 
Which quickly all the reſt by their example draw . — 


As Hatterel in the right of ancient Wales will ſtand. 5 
To theſe three mountains, firſt of the Brekinnian band, \ 

The Monumethian hills, like inſolent and ſtout, 

On lofty tip-toes then began to look about; 

That Skeridvaur at laſt (a mountain much in might, 

In hunting that had ſet his abſolute delight) 

Caught up his © country hook ; nor cares for future harms, « Welch- 
But irefully enrag'd would needs to open arms: hook. 
Which quickly put * Penvayl in ſuch outrageous heat, 


to named 
That whilſt for very teen his hairleſs ſcalp doth ſwear, of his bald 
The Blorench looketh big upon his bared crown : head, 


And tall Tomberlow ſeems fo terribly to frown, 

That where it was ſuppos'd with ſmall ado or none 

Th' event of this debate would eas'ly have been known, 
Such ſtrange tumultuous ſtirs upon this ſtrife enſue, 

As where all griefs ſhould end, old ſorrows ſtill renew: 
That Severn thus forewarn'd to look unto the worſt 
(And finds the latter ill more dang'rous than the firſt) 
The doom ſhe ſhould pronounce, yet for a while delay'd, 
Till theſe rebellious routs by juſtice might be ſtay'd ; 

A period that doth put to my diſcourſe ſo long, 

To finiſh this debate the next enſuing ſong. 


| 


maritime ſhires. 


VER Severn (but viſiting Landy, a little iſle betwixt Hartland 
and Gouen point) you are tranſported into Wales. Your travels 
with the Muſe are moſt of all in Monmouth, Glamorgan, and the ſouth 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


And wantonly to batch the birds of Ganymede. 


Walter Baker, a canon of Oſney (interpreter of Thomas de la Moor's 
life of Edward the ſecond) affirms, that it commonly breeds conies, 


Pigeons, 
Uuu 
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pigeons, e ft, ncenat, quo: worat Alexander Nechamus (ſo you muſt read, 
* not Nechri/lum, as the Francſort print ſenſeleſly miſtook with Conday, 
for Lundry ) Ganymedis awes. What he means by his birds of Ganymede, 
out of the name, unleſs eagles or oſtriches (as the common fiction of the 
Catamites raviſhment, and this French-Latin word of the tranſlator 
would) I collect not. But rather read alſo Palamedis ave ; e. i. Cranes) 
of which ® Necham indeed hath a whole Chapter: what the other ſhould 
be, or whence reaſon of the name comes, I confeſs I am ignorant. 


Clear Towridge whom they fear d would have eſtrang' d her 


fall, 


For ſhe riſing near Hartland, wantonly runns to Hatherlay in De- 
von, as it ſhe would to the Southern Ocean; but returning, there at laſt 
is diſcharged into the Severn ſea. 


Yet hardly upon Powſe tbey dare their hopes to lay. 


Wales had © her three parts, North-wales, South-wales, and Powis. 
The laſt, as the middle betwixt the other, extended from Cardigan to 
Shropſhire ; and on the Engliſh fide from Cheſter to Hereford (being the 
portion of Anarawd, ſon to great Roderique) bears this accuſation, be- 
cauſe it comprehends, for the moſt part, both nations and both tongues, 
But ſee for this diviſion to the ſeventh ſong, 


Nor Roſs, for that too much ſbe aliens doth reſpect. 


Under Henry the firſt, a colony of Flemings driven out of their 
country by iaundation, and kindly received here in reſpe& of that 
alliance which the king had with their earl (for his mother Maud, wife 
to the Conqueror, was daughter to Baldwin earl of Flanders) afterward 
upon difference betwixt the king and earl Robert, were out of divers 
parts, but eſpecia'ly Northumberland, where they moſt of all (as it 
ſeems by Hoveden) had reſidence, conſtrained into Roſs 4 in Penbroke, 
which retains yet in name and tongue expreſs notes of being atiens 
to the Cambro-Britons, See the author in his next ſong. 


That Taliefſen, once which made the rivers dance. 


Talieffin (not Telefin, as Bale calls him) a learned Bard, tiled © Ben 
Beirdh, . . the chiefeſt of the Bards, maſter to Merlin Sylveiter, 
lived avout Arthur's reign, whole acts his Muſe hath celebrated. 


IWith Lhu and L hogor given, to ſtrengtben them by 
Gower, 


Betwixt Neth and Lhogor in Glamorgan is this Gower, a little pro- 
vince, extended into the lea as a cherſoneſe ; out of it on the Welt, 
riſe thele two rivers meant by the author, 


That at the Stethva oft obtain'd a viftor"s praiſe. 


Underſtand this Stethva to be the meeting of the Britiſh Poets and 
Minſtrels, for tryal of their poems and muſick ſufficiencies, where 
the belt had his reward, a filver harp. Some example is of it under 
Rees ap Griffith, prince of South wales, in the year cio. c. Lxx. v1. 
A cuſtom fo good, tha', had it been judiciouſly obſerved, truth of ſtory 
had not been ſo uncertain : for there was, by ſuppoſe, a correction of 
what was faulty in form or matter, or at leaſt a cenſure of the hearers 
upon what was recited. As (according to he Roman uſe, it is b noted, 
that Girald of Cambria, when he had written his Topography of 
Ireland, made at three ſeveral days ſeveral recitals of his three di- 
ſtinctions in Oxford ; of which courſe ſome have wiſht a recontinuance, 
tha: either amendment of opinion or change of gore in publiſhing, 
might prevent blazoned errors. The ſorts of theſe Poets and Minſtrels 
out of Doctor Powel's inſerted annotations upon Caradoc Lhancarvan, 
I note to you fir Beirdhs, otherwiſe Prydvids (called in Athenæus, 
Lucan and others, Bard:) who, ſomewhat ike the PacLoSo} among 
the Greeks, Þ fortia wirorum illuſtrium falta bereicis compoſita verfibus 
cum dulcibus hre modulis | cantitarunt, which was the chiefeſt form of 
the ancienteſt muſick among the gentiles, as * Zarlino hath fully col- 
lected, heir charge alſo as heralds, was to deſcribe and preſerve 

digrees, wherein their line aſcendent went from the Petruccius to 
* M. thence to Sylvius and Aſcanius, from them to Adam. Thus 
Girald reporting, hath his B. M. in ſome copies by! tranſcription of 
ignorant Monks (forgetting their tenent of perpetual virginity, and ® 
that relation of I heodoſius) turned into ® Featam Mariam, whereas it 
ſtands for Pelinum Magnum (that was Heli, in their writers, father to 
Lud and Cafiibelin) to whom their genealogies had always reference. 
The ſecond are which play on the“ Harp and Croud ; their muſick 
for the moſt part came out of Ireland with Gruffith ap Conan pr.nce 
of North-wales, about king Stephen's time. This Gruffith reformed the 
abuſes of thoſe minſtrels by a particular ſtatute, exſtant to this day. The 
third are called Atcane ud; they ſing to inſtruments play*d on by others. 
For the Englyns, Cyedhs and Audis z the firſt are couplets inter- 
changed of fixteen and tourteen feet and called Paladiries, Penſels, the 
ſecond of equal tetrameters, the third of variety in both rhime and 
quantity. Subdiviſion of them, and better info ma ion may be had in 
the elaborate inſtitutions of the Cumraeg language by David ap Rees. 
Of their muſick anciently, out of an old writer read this: Non wniformiter, 
ut alibi, ſed mubipliciter multiſque modis © modulis cantilenas emittuxt, 
ad ut, turbd carentium, quot wideas capita, tot audias carnina, diſcri- 
minaque <wocum varia, in unam denique, ſub B. mailis duleedine blanda, 
conſonantiain & organicam convenientia melodiam. A good muſician 


POLY-OL BIO XN: 


our lady, and his helm an i 


Tepe. 4. 
3 cap, 11. 


And humbly to St. George their country's Patron pray. 


Our author (a judgment-day thus appointed betw'xt the Water 7.39 F.;. 
nymphs) ſeems to allude to the courſe us'd of old with us, that thoſe / 3 
which were to end their cauſe by combat, u ere ſent to ſeveral ſaints 2 
for invocation, as in our * law-annals appears. For St. George, that '» »«nciy,, 
he is patron to the Engliſh, as St. Penis, St. James, St. Patrique, Graco apud 
St. Andrew, St. Antony, St. Mark, to the French, Spaniſh, Iriſh, f, n 
Scotiſh, Italian, Venetian, ſcarce any is that knows not. Who he was, 2 
and when the Engliſh took him, is not ſo manifeſt. The old martyro- * 15 
logies give, with us, to the honour of his birth the twenty third of %%. 
April. His paſſion is ſuppoſed in Diocletian's perſecution ; his country v 1 
Cappadoce, His acts are divers and ſtrange, reported by his ſerran t 
Paſic ates, Simeon Metaphraſtes, and lately collected by Surius. As 
for his knightly form, and the dragon under him, as he is pictured 
in Beryth a city of Cyprus, with a yourg maid kneeling to him, an 
unwarrantable report goes, that it was for his martial delivery of the 
king's daughter from the dragon, 3 Heſione and Andromeda were from 
the whales by Hercules and Perſeus Your more neat judgment:, 
finding no ſuch matter in true antiquity, rather make it ſymbolical than 
truly proper. So that ſome account him an allegory of our Saviour 
Chriſt ; and our admired : Spenſer hath made him an emblem of , Fairy 
Religion, So Chaucer to the Knights of that order : lib, 1. * 


but foꝛ God's pleaſance 

And his mo: her and in ſigniffance 

That ne ben of H. Geozge's livery, 

Doeth him ſervice and Knighiſn sbeiſance : 
Fo: Chaft's cauſe 1# his, well knowen pee. 


Others interpret that picture of him as ſome country or city (ſignified 

by the virgin) imploring his aid againſt the devil, charaQered in the 

dragon. Of him you may particularly ſee, eſpecially in Uſuard's mar- 
tyrology, and Bironius his annotations upon the Roman calendar, with 

Erhard Celly his deſcription of Frederick duke of Wittemberg's inſtal- 

lation in the garter, by favour of our preſent ſoveraign. But what is 
delivered of him in the legend, even the church of Rome © hath dif- u C. g, 
allowed in theſe words; That not ſo much as any ſcandal may riſe in the Km: e lg, 
boly Roman Church, the paſſions of St. George, and fuch like, ſuppejed to . '*: 
be written by hereticks, are not read in it, But you may better believe tn op 
the legend, than that he was a Coventry-man born, with his Caleb & 4s. . 
lady of the woods, or that he deſcended from the S+xon race, and /<'': 4/4 
ſuch like ; which ſome liſh fctions deliver. His name (as gene- 
rally * alſo St. Maurice and St. Sebaſtian) was ancient!y called on by 1,” 
chriſtians as an advocate of viftory (when in the church that kind of y Harding 
doctrine was) fo that our particular right to him (although they fay . 72- 
king Arthur bare him in one of his banners) appears not until Ed. 77. 4% 
the third conſecrated to St. George the knightly order of the Garter, * "6 
ſoon after the viAory at Caleis againſt the French, in which his invo- ccc. & 
cation was a S. Edward, Va S. Geozge. Some authority ** re- 24 Edu. 3. 
ferrs this to Richard Cæur de Lion, who ſuppos'd himſelf comforted by Fab.an puts 
St. George in his wars againſt the Turks and Hagarens, But how- Ag _ 
ſoever, ſince that he hath been a patron among others, as in that of but =p 
Frederick the thirdes iuſtitution ® of the quadripartit ſociety of Saint ouſly. 
George's ſhield, and more of that nature, you find. And under Hen. the ** ** . 
eighth, it was enacted, © that the Iriſh ſhould leave their Cramaboo SS 4 
and Butecraboo, words of unlawful patronage, and name themſelves Zert/.ir 
as under St. George, and the king of England. More proper is b cio. c. 
St. Dewy (we call him St. David) to the Welſh. Reports of him af . 
firm that he was of that country, uncle to king Arthur (Bale and others Dit gt 
lay, 22 upon Melaria a Nun, by Xantus prince of Cardigan) and 2 
ſucceſſor to Dubrice archbiſhop of Caerleon upon Uſk (whereto d a long aft O. 
time the Britiſh biſhopricks, as to their metropolitick ſee were ſubject) Georgen 
and thence tranſlated with his nephew's confent the primacy to Menevia, ſchi.ts. 
which is now St. David's in Pembroke. He was a ſtrong oppugner of 3 
the Pelagian hereſy. To him our country calendars give the firſt of Sucvic.parts 
March, but in the old martyrologies I find him not remembred : yet 3-1. 9. 
read that © Calixtus the ſecond, firſt canonized him. See him in the © 12 . 
next canto. 1 


H berrich. 
The ſacred Virgin's ſhape he bare for his device. 
e Bal. cent. i. 


d Palycbro- 

nic. lib. 1. 
Arthur's * ſhield Pridwen (or his banner) had in it the picture of fr 
ven d From the like form , C 
was his father called Uter-pen-dragon. To have terrible creſts or inW , 
graven bealls of rapine (Herodotus and Strabo fetch che beginning of 1 5. y. 
them, and the —_— of arms from oo Carians) hath been from inmoſt 2. # 
antiquity continued ; as appears in that epithet of Topyoabgas, SCN. 
to — but applyed to others in . * 1 in). 5 70 
Theban war. Either hence may you derive the Engliſh dragon now —— 
as a ſupporter, and uſually pitcht in fields by the Saxon, Engliſh, and h Ly. cn. 
Norman kings for their ſtandard (which is frequent in Hoveden, Mat- 4 F . + 


thew Paris, and Florilegus) or from the Romans, who after the Mi- Vert. 5 
notaur, Horſe, Eagle, and other their antique enſigns, took this bealt ; 
or elſe imagine that our kings joined in that general conſent, whereby 
ſo many nations bare it. For by plain and good authority, collected 
by a great critick, you may find it affirm'd of the Aflyrians, In- 
dians, Scythians, Perſians, Dacians, Romans; and of the Greeks 
too 


Zb 
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þ Lip. too for their ſhields, and otherwiſe : wherein > Lipfius unjuſtly finds 
fault with Iſidore, but forgets that in a number of Greek authors is 


. copious witneſs of as much. 


Fyebienic. l a 
— yo They fing how himſelf be at Badon bare the day. 


wid, Epa- : 
oe, He That is Baunſedown in Somerſet (not Blackmore in Yorkſhire, as Po- 
fd. an. lydore miſtakes) as is expreſly proved out of a manuſcript Gildas *, 


Tae. different from that publiſhed by Joſſclin. 


Zee That ſcarcely there was found a country to the pole. 


'en, Some, too hyperbolic, ſtories make him a large eonqueror on every 
FO adjacent Rae as the Muſe recites : and his ſeal, which Leland ſays 
he ſaw, in Weitminſter-Abbey, of red wax pictur d with a mound, bear. 

1 Suid. in ing a croſs in his left hand (which was firſt | Juftinian's device; and 
Juſtinian, ſurely, in later time, with the ſeal counterfeited and applied to Arthur: 
m Jngu/pPu1. no king of this land, except the Confeſſor, before the conqueſt * ever 
— uſing in their Charters more than ſubſcription of name and croſſes) 
Gaul, Ger: and a ſcepter fleury in his right, calls him * Britannie, Gallia, Germa- 
wany, and nie, Daciæ Imperator. The Bards ſongs have, with this kind of un-, 
Denmart; limited attribute ſo loaden him, that you can hardly gueſs what is 
gal ee true of him. Such indulgence to falſe report hath wrong'd many 
Dacia. worthies, and among them even that great Alexander in prodigious 
oPlaut, in ſuppoſitions (like Stichus » his Geography, laying Pontus in Arabia] as 
. Strabo often complains ; and ſome idle Monk of middle time is fo im- 
pudent to affirm, that at Babylon he erected a column, inſcribed with 

Latin and Greek verſes, as notes of his victory ; of them you ſhall 


taſte in theſe two: 


Anglicus & Scotus Britonum ſuperque caterva 
Irlandus, Flander, Cornwallis, & gquoque Norgucy. 


Only but that Alexander and his followers were no good Latiniſts 
(wherein, when you have done laughing, you may wonder at the decorum) 
1 ſhould cenſure my lubberly verſifier to no lefs puniſhment than Mar. 
ſyas his excoriation. But for Arthur, you ſhall beſt know him in 
this elogy. * This is that Arthur of whom the Britons even to 
© this day ſpeak fo idly ; a man right worthy to have been celebrated 
« by true ſtory, not falſe tales, ſeeing it was he that Jong time up- 
© held his declining country, and even inſpired martial courage into 
© his countrymen ;* as the Monk of Malmesbury, of him: 


The Pentecoſt prepar'd at Caer-leon in his court. 


At Caer-leon in Monmouth, after his viftories, a pompous cele- 
bration was at Whitſontide, whither were invited divers kings and 
princes of the neighbouring coaſts; he, with them, and his queen 
Guinever, with the ladies keeping thoſe ſolemnities in their ſeveral 

* Knights conclaves . For ſo the Britiſh ſtory makes it according to the Trojan 
and ladies cuſtom, that in feſtival ſolemnicies, both ſexes ſhould not ſit together. 
fat in ſeveral Of the Trojans I remember no warrant for it : but among the Greeks 
— ., one Sphyromachus ? firſt inſtituted it. Tournaments and j uſts were their 
2 exerciſes, nor vouchſaſed an lady to beſtow her favour on him, which 
ix"; had not been thrice crown'd with fame of martial performance. For 
2er. this order (which herein is delineate) know, that the old Gaul: 
1 (whoſe cuſtoms and the Britiſh were near the ſame) had their orbi- 
gs is, cular tables to avoid controverſy of precedency (a form much com- 
4. cap. 9. mended by a late 4 writer forthe like diitance of all from the ſalt, being 
r Dipneſoph. center, firſt, and laſt of the furniture) and at them every knight attended 
os . : by his eſquire (*67A099pzyTes Athenæus calls them) holding his ſhield. 
e Of the like in Hen. III. Matthew Paris, of Mortimer's at Keling- 
preſt in the worth, under Edw. I. and that of Windlor, celebrated by Edw. III. 
word Hebel- Walfingham ſpeaks. Of che Arthurian our hiftories have ſcarce men- 
2 3 * tion. But Havillan's Architrenius, Robert of Gloceſter, John Lidgat 
lib. _—_— Monk of Bury, and Engliſh rhimes in divers hands fing it. It is re- 


whom before) born of a nun (daughter to the king of South-Wales) 
in Caermardhtin, not naming the place (for rather in Britiſh his name 
is Merdhin) but the place {which in Ptolemy is Maridunum) naming 
him ; begotten, as the vulgir, by an Incubus. For his burial (in 
ſuppoſition as uncertain as his birth, actions, and all of thoſe too ta- 
bulouſly mixt ſtories) and his Lady of the Lake, it is by liberty of « o-. 

profeſſion laid in France by that Italian * Ariofto : which perhaps is Fur, carts 
as credible as ſome more of his attributes, ſeeing no perſuading au- 3: 


thority, in any of them, rectiſies the uncertainty, But for his birth Tard bb. 
are the next ſong, and, to it, more. * f 


Tuiſco Gomers ſon from unbui!t Rabe! brought. 


According to the ? text, the Jews affirm that all the ſons of Noah y Ger, 10. 
were diſperſed through the earth, and every one's name left to the 
land he poſſeſſed. Upon this tradition, and falie Reroſos teſt; 


a . — anony, 
it is affirmed that Taiſco (ſon of Noah, gotten with others after the 


flood upon his wife Arezia) took to his part the coaſt about Rhine, Muster. 
and that thence came the name of 'eut{chland and Teutſch, which Co/m. J. 3. 
we call Dutch, through Germany. * Some make him the fame with 11 
Gomer, eldeſt ſon to Japhet (by whom theſe parts of Europe were 1964 256 
peopled) out of notation of his name, deriving Tuifcon or Tuitton 

(for ſo Tacitus calls him) from Che hoodt-ſon, 7. e. the c!defl ſon. 

Others (as the author here) ſuppuſe him ion to Goll er, and take 

> him for Aſchen»z (remembred by Moſes as fr fon to Gomer, and Ae. 
from whom the Hebrews call the Germans © Aichenzzim) whole re/1ques 2 
probably indeed ſec to be in Tuiſco, which hath been made of Aschen 1227 c 
— 73 Dutch prepoſitive article tit or lie, as our 7 (accord- raman, & 
ing to Derceto for d Atergatis, which ſhould te Adardaga in Cteſias ; Pantaben libs 
and Danubius for Adubenus in Feſtus, perhaps there corrupted, as . 
Joſeph Scaliger oblerves ; as Theudibald for Ildibald in Procopius, in Thich > 
and Diceneus for Ceneus among the Getes) or through miſtaking of 111 Mont, in 
KR or V or i in the Hebrew, as in Rhodanim 1 for *? being po. A 
danim, and in Chalibes and Aly bes for Thalybes, from Tubal, by tak- K Ea 
ing Nor N for N; for in ruder manuſcripts by an imperfe&t der, alin — 
the firſt miſtaking might be as ſoon as the ret. I conjeture it the “e ener- 
rather, for that in moit biftories diverſity with »ffinity 'twixt the Came- 
meant proper names (eſpecialiy eaſtern as this was) Is ordinary 3 2 
Megabyzus in Cteſias is Bacabaſus in Juſtin, who calls Aaron, Arun, pref. 
and Herodotus his Smerdis, Mergidis; Afarhadon, Coras and Efther f Pet. Kirfe- 
in the ſcriptures are thus, vardanapalus, Cyrus, and Amelti1s in the 0%, 
Greek ſtories; Eporedorix, Ambiorix, Arimmivs, in Cæſar aud Sueton, 77 8 
ſuppoſed to have been Frederick, Henry, Hermin : divers like examples * ht 
occur ; and in compariſon of Arrian with Q. Curtius very many ; like 

as alſo in the life of St. John the Evangeliſt, anciently “ written in 

Arabick, you have Aſubaſianuuſu, Ihithimte, Damthianuuſu, tor Vel- 

paſian. Titus, Domitian ; and in our tories Androgeus for Catar's Men- 
dubratius. From Tuiſco is our name of "I ueiday ; and in that too, 

taking the place of Mars (the moſt fiery lar, and obſerve withal that 

againſt che valgar opinion the planetary account of days is very $ ancient) y 8.4 in 
diſcovers affinity with Aſchenaz, in whoſe notation (as ſome body prolegom, ad 


obſerves) WR ſigniſics fire. emcadat., 
7. p. 
h, M. li 
They Saxons firſt were call. of, Brean, in 
4% itt, 
So a Latin rhyme in i Engelhuſe alſo ; i Ap. Com- 
deu. 
Puippe brevis eladius apud Illhs Saxa wicatur, 1 J. 
Lade ſibi Saxo namen tra put tur, 8 


Although from the Sacans, or Sagans, a populous nation in Afix 'which 
were alſo Scythians, and of whom an old * Poet, as moſt others iu their 
epithets and paſſages of the Scythians, 


BS. 1445 Taxa, goprorrrs d Bic & inky yu 


20. Lege membred by Leland, Camden, Volateran, Philip of Bergomo, Lily, To I , . de , The ſhoot 
bard. c. 23. Aubert 4 others, but very diverſl . White of B. ſin oke defends it, Surg, & Yap ce. 0 pars ene BEANGE Aena 
& [297794 and imagines the original from an election by Arthur and Howel kings of | A faculty for which the Engliſh have had no ſinall honour in their wech cm 


ud Orte. Armorique Britain, of ſix of each of their worthieſt Peers to be always 
Num in aſſiſtant in counſel. The antiquity of the earldom of * Mansfield in 
Aar feld. old Saxony is hence affirmed, becauſe Heger eafl thereof was honoured 
_ —_— Arthur's court with this order; places of fame for refidence of him 
hills 4%: Ta and his knights were this Caer-leon, Wincheſter (where his table is 
rocks, ho- yet ſuppos'd to be, but that ſeems of later date) and Camelot in 
nour'd with Somerſetſhire. Some put his number XII. I have ſeen them an- 
Arthur's ciently pictur' d XXIV. in a poetical ſtory of him; and in Denbighſhire, 
ae bi Stow tells us, in the pariſh of Lanſannan on the fide of a ſtony hill 
B & is a circular plain, cut out of a main rock, with ſome XXIV feats 
Cadgir unequal, which they call Arthur's Round Table. Some catalogues of 
Arthur, arms have the coats of the knights, bl:zoned ; but I think with as 
7. Aritur's warrant as * Rablais can juſtify, that Sir Lancelot du Lac flays 
2 = — in hell, and that * Tous les chewaliers de la table ronde ow 
3 pourres gaigne-deniers, tirans la rame pur paſſer les Fiveres de Coceyte, 
Camb.c.2.& Phlegeton, Styx, Acheron, & Lethe, nd niefliewrs les diables ſe vculeni 
Arthur's Batre ſor Peat, come font les bafteliers de Lym et gondeliers de Veniſe. 
Oven in Mais pour chacune faſſade ils mon gu u nazarde, & fur le foir quel- 
Stiring of que morceau de pain chaumeny. them, their number, exploits, 
Scotland: and prodigious performances, you may read Caxton's publiſhed vo- 
e lume, digeſted by him into twenty-one books, out of divers French and 
» The Italian fables. Fromfuch I abſtain, as I may. 


0 * y 4 . , > WEL 
lr wary wth the French) ork Goropime wich lle u, in f fre. 
, J u mden, and others, will have them, as it they 4 4 
were, Sacai's ſons. According hereto is that name of * Sacaſena, at, n-v+1 
which a colony of them g ve to part of Armenia and the * Safones in ebe their 
Scythia on this ſide of Iniauss Howſoever, the author's conceit thus , Rs 
choſen is very apt, nor dilagreeing to this other, in that ſome com- m . 1m 
munity Was twixt the name of Sacz or Sage, and a certain ſharp wea- 749g" 1p. . 


pon called Sagaris, uſed by the Amazons, Sacans, and Perfiats, as the 4. . 


Greek “ ſtories inform us. 8 7 
: Ant. 
The Britons here allur'd to call them to their aid. 5 7. 
Strabo lib. 18. 


Moſt ſuppoſe them ſent to by the Pritons, much ſubje& to the 
irruptions of Pitts and Scots, and ſo invited hither for aid: but 
the ſtories of Oildes and Nennius have no ſuch thing, but only 
that there landed of them (as baniſhed their country, which Geffrey 233 
of Monmouth expreſſes allo) three long boats in Kent with Horſa and 0 Faſtin lib 
Hengiſt, captains. They afterward were moſt willingly requeſted to 24. & 41. : 
multiply their number by ſending for more of their countrymen to 17. 
help king Vortigern ; and under that colour, and by Ronix (daughter — 


to Hengiſt, and wife to Vortigern) ber womaniſh ſabrilty, in greater NO. G. 


knights of the Round Table uſe to ferry ſpirits over Styx, Acheron, and other rivers, and for their | number were here planted, f this, more _ m every common =. enſ. 


tare have a fillip on the noſe and a piece of mouldy bread, 


ſtory. But to believe their ſirſt arrival rather for new place of ba- 4 
bitation, than upon embaſſage of the Britons, I am perſuaded by this, Sabi & 


14 for 0 ar dbiaf s fa bo > that among the Cimbrians, Gauls, Goths, Dacians, Scythians, and 5 4 
f eſpecially the Sacans (if Strabo deceive not, from whom our Saxcns) with F miei 
Old Two Merlins have our ſtories : One of Scotland, commonly titled * other northern people, it was a cuſtom upon numerous abundance to V - 


liner. Camb, S jlveſter, or Caledonius, living under Arthur ; the other Ambroſius (of — colonies : from which uſe the Parthians (tent out of Scythia, 7 44x 


4. cap, 8. 


nem & Cel. 
a> man, 
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p Feſturin as ho Romans did their ? Ver Sarrum) retain that name, ſignify ing 
. baniſhed (ſays Trogus z) not unlikely, from the Hebrew Paratz “, 


jos which is to /eperate, and alſo to multiply in this kind of propaga- 
Go. 5. 14, tion, as it is uſed in the promiſe to Abraham, and in Iſaiah's conſo- 
Jjo1, 54. 3- lation to the church. Here being the main change of the Britiſh 
name and ſtate, a word or two of the time and year is not untimely. 
Moiſt put it under CD. XL. IX. (according to Bede's copies and 
their Gllowers) or CD. L. of Chriſt ; whereas indeed by apparent 
proof it was in CD,XX VIII, and the fourth of Valentinian the Emperor. 
So Priſe and Camden (out of an old fragment annexed to Nennius) and, 
before them, the author of Faſciculus Temporum have placed it. The 
error I imagine to be from reſtoring of worn-out times in Bede and 
others, by thoſe which fell into the ſame error with Florence of Wor- 
cciler and Marian the Scot, who begin the received Chriſtian account 
but twelve years before the paſſion, thereby omitting twenty-two." For 
- Manes, Although Marian's publiſhed chronicle (which is but“ a defloration by 
„ e- Robert of Lorrain, biſhop of Hereford under Henry the firſt, and an 
tifie1b, epitome of Marian) goes near from the ordinary time of incarnation 
under Auguſtus, yet he lays it alſo, according to the Roman abbot 
Dionyſus, in the twenty third year following, which was rather by tak- 
ing advantage of Dionyſius's error, than following his opinion. For 
when he («bout Juſtiian's time) made his period of D.XXXII. years 
of the golden number and cycle of the ſun multiplied, it fell out fo 
in his computation, that the fifteenth moon following the Jews paſſover, 
the domirical letter, Friday, and other concurrents according to eccle- 
« Paul, 4 finſtica! tradition ſuppoſed for the paſſion, could not be but in the * twelfth 
M, alter his birth (a lapſe by himſelf much repented) and then ſup- 
part, 4.1, poſing Curitt lived thirty-fqur years, twenty-two muſt needs be omit- 
5 ted ; a collection directly againſt his meaning ; having only forgotten 
ta fit thoſe concurrents. his accompt (in itſelf, and by the abbot's 
purpoſe, as our vulgar is now, but with ſome little difference) erro- 
neouſly followed, I conjecture, made them, which too much deſired cor- 
reftion, add the ſuppoſed evangelical XXII. years to ſuch times as were 
be ore true ; and fo came CCCC.XXVIII. to be CCCC.XL.IX. and 
CCCC.L. which White of — (mg (although aiming to be ac- 
curate) unjuſtly follows. Subtraction of this number, and, in ſome, 
addition (of addition you ſhall have perhaps example in amendment 
of the C.. VI. year for king Lucius's letters to Pope Eleutherius) will 
rectiſ many groſs abſurdities in our chronologies, which are by 
tranſcribing, interpolation, miſprinting, and creeping in of antichroniſms 
pow and then, ſtrangely diſordered. 


e, 


To get their ſeat in Gaul, which on Nueſtria light. 
And alittle after, 


Call'd Northmen, from the north of Germany that came. 


What is now Normandy is, in ſome, ſtyl'd Veuſtria and Nueſtria 
corruptly, as mott think, for Weſtria, that i Deft-rich, #. . the Weſt 
Kingdom (confined anciently 'twixt the Meulc and Loire) in reſpect 
of Auftrich or Qoſirich, 5. . the Eaſt Kingdom, now Lorrain, upon 


tee ſuch reaſon as the archdukedom hath his name at this day. Rollo 
X111, ſon of a Daniſh potentate, accompanied with divers Danes, Norwe- 

gians, Scythians, Goths, and a ſupplement of Evgliſh, which he had 
| — of king Athelitan, about the year D. CCCC. made tranſmigration into 
bit. Fr dong France, and there, after ſome martial diſcords, honoured in holy tinc- 
3. ture 0: Chriſtianity with the name of Robert, received of Charles 


POL Y-OLBION. 


The FIFTH SONG. 


TuE ARGUMENT. 
In this ſong, Severn gives the doom 
What of her Lundy ſhould become. 
And whilſt the nimble Cambrian rills 
Dance by-day-gies among ft the bills, 
The muſe them to Camarden brings ; 
Where Merlin' s wondrous birth ſbe ſings, 
From thence to Penbrook ſhe doth make, 
To ſee how Milford ſtate doth take : 
The ſcattered iſlands there doth tell: 
And, viſiting ſaint David's cell, 
Doth ſport her all the ſhores along, 
Preparing the enſuing ſong. © 


OW Sabrine, as a queen, miraculouſly fair, 
Is abſolutely plac'd in her imperial chair 


ciently call 


POLY-OLBIONMN: 


the Simple with his daughter (op fiſter) Gilla this tract as her dower, 


containing (as more than Normandy. Jt is reported, that v Gui. Ge. 
when the biſhops at this donation required him to kiſs the king's | cup cn" 
for homage, after ſcornful refuſal, he commanded one of his knights* - 
to do itz the knight took up the king's leg, and in ftraining it to | 
his mouth, overturned him ; yet nothing but honourable reſpe& fol- 
fowed on either part. 


That as the conquerors bloud did to the conguer'd run. 


well from indentity of countryſhip (being all Germans ginal, 

and the people 15 2h os bo TS H 
Saxons) as from contingency of blood twi 

Saxon kings, and the Norman dukes, hos exproties : i 


1 


Rollo, * chriſtned Robert, x Gemiticenf, 
| 7. cap, 
* 4 3 6. 16. - 
| William I. be 
Richard I.— —— ——Gunnor, a Daniſh lady. 
Ethelred King | 
Edward the Conſeſſor. Richard III. leben I. 


. William . | 


Object not that duke Robert got the Conqueror Arletta (froth 
whom perhaps came our name of Harlot) | his bins, nd chat“. my 
! Conſanguinitatis & agnationis jura & patre tantum & ligitimis nah- Hs & 
tiis oriuntur, as the civil law, and upon the matter the rgliſh a-ſotir. de grad. 
defines ; but rather allow it by law of nature and nobility, which*P".% 4. 
juſtifies the baſtard's bearing of his father's coat, diſtinguiſ d with a4 
bend finifler : Nicolas Upton calls it * Fifſura, e quod finditur —_— 


patriã hereditate ; which is but his conceit: and read Heuter's . of 


de libers hominis nativitate, where you ſhall find a kind of legitima. blood and 
tion of that now diſgraceful name Baſtard ; which in more antique e 
times was, as a proud title, inſerted in the flyle of great and moſt by 161” 
honourable princes. Pretending this conſanguinity, St. Edward's adop marriage. 
tion, and king Harold's oath, aided by ſucceſsful arms, the Norman? A 4iv:ſion, 
acquired the Engliſh crown ; althou « 


h William of- Poi _—_—_ 
that on his death-bed he made 2 * n 2 * 2 
hereditary, but by effuſion of blood, and loſs of many lives. ther's inhe- 


ritance. 
Who him a daughter brought which heaven didſtrangely ſpare. 


CI. LX. vI. 
a — 
After compoſition of French troubles, H the 
England, the ſhip wherein his ill, = 


Cadomen 
t . into 

'twixt Barbefleu and Southampton 

ſ 


* 


ſons William and Richard were, 


a was caſt away, ſo th 
him this iſſue Maud the Empreſs, pr + laſt, —_— — 


antagenet earl of Anjou, from whom in a continued race thron h 


Her 


To grace her goodly ſteps. And where ſhe 


Henry the ſecond (ſon to this Maud) until Richard the thi 
noble ſurname poſſeſſed the royal throne of third, that molt 


Of cryſtal richly wrought, that gloriouſly did ſhine, 
grace becoming well, a creature fo divine: 
And as her godlike ſelf, ſo glorious was her throne, 

In which himſelf to fit great Neptune had been known 3 


Whereon there were ingray'd thoſe nymphs the god had 


woo'd, 

And every ſeveral wherein for love he ſu'd; 

Each daughter, her eſtate and beauty, every ſon ; 

What nations he had rul'd, what countries he had won. 

No fiſh in this wide waſte, bũt with exceeding coſt 

Was there in antique work moſt curiouſly imboſt. 

She, in a watchet weed, with many a curious wave, 

Which as a princely gift great Amphitrite gave; 

Whoſe ſkirts were to the knee, with coral fring'd below, 

meant to go, 

The 


The FI F T 


The path was ſtrew'd with pearl: which though they 
orient were, 

Yet ſcarce known from her feet, they were ſo wondrous clear; 
To whom the mermaids hold her glaſs, that ſhe may ſee 
Before all other floods how far her beauties be: 
Who was by Nereus taught, the moſt profoundly wiſe, 
That learned her the ſkill of hidden prophecies, 

Chiron By Thetis' ſpecial care; as Chiron erſt had done 

brought Jo that proud bane of Troy, her god-reſembling ſon. 

I fon to For her wiſe cenſure now, whilſt every liſning flood 

Thetis. (When reaſon ſomewhat cool'd their late diſtemper'd mood) 
Incloſed Severn in; before this mighty rout, 
She ſitting well prepar*d, with countenance grave and ſtout, 
Like ſome great learned judge, to end a weighty cauſe, 
Well furniſht with the force of arguments and laws, 
And every ſpecial proof that juſtly may be brought ; 
Now with a conſtant brow, a firm and ſettled thought, 
And at the point to give the laſt and final doom : 
The people crowding near within the peſter*d room, 
A ſow, ſoft murmuring moves amongſt the wondring throng, 
As though with open ears they would devour his tongue”: 
So Severn bare herſelf, and ſilence ſo ſhe wan, 
When to th'aſſembly thus ſhe ſeriouſly began: 


H SONG. 261 


Conduct me through theſe brooks, and with a faſtned clue, 

Direct me in my courſe, to take a perſect view 

Ok all the wandring ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing gyres, 

* Wiſe nature oft herſelf her workmanſhip admires 

* (So manifold they are, with ſuch meanders wound, 

* As may with wonder ſeem invention to confound) 

* That to thoſe Britiſh names, untaught the ear to pleaſe, 

* Such reliſh I may give in my delicious lays, 

That all the armed orks of Neptune's griſly band, 

Wich muſick of my verſe, amaz'd may liſtning ſtand ; 

As when his Trytons trumps do them to battel call, 

Within his ſurging liſts to combat with the whale, 
Thus have we overgone the Glamorganian Gowr, 

W hoſe promontory (plac'd to check the ocean's pow'r) 

Kept Severn yet herſelf, till being grown too great, 

She with extended arms unbounds her ancient ſcar : 

And turning laſtly ſea, reſigns unto the main 

What ſovereignty herſelf but lately did retain, 

Next, Loghor leads the way, who with a luſty crew 

Her wild and wandring ſteps that ceaſeleſly purſue) 

Still forward is inforc'd: as Amond thruſts her on, 

And Morlas (as a maid ſhe much relies upon) 

Intreats hep preſent ſpeed ; aſſuring her withall, 


My near and loved nymphs, good hap ye both betide: | Her beſt$eloved iſle, Bachannis, for her fall 


Well Britons have ye ſung; you Engliſh, well reply'd: 

Which to ſucceeding time; ſhall memoriſe your ſtories 

* To either country's praiſe, as both your endleſs glories. 

And from your liſtning ears, ſith vain it were to hold 

* What all-appointing heaven will plainly ſhall be told, 

Both gladly be you pleas'd : for thus the powers reveal, 

* That when the Norman line in ſtrength ſhall laſtly fail 

Fate limiting the time) th'ancient Briton race 

Shall come again to ſit upon the ſovereign place. 

A branch ſprung out of Brute, th'imperial top ſhall get, 
© Which grafted in the ſtock of great Plantagener, 

* The ſtem ſhall ſtrongly wax, as ſtill the trunk doth wither : 

That power which bare it thence, again ſhall bring ic thither 

By Tudor, with fair winds from Little Britain driven, 

. To whom the goodly bay of Milford ſhall be given; 


As thy wile prophets, Wales, fore-told his wiſht arrive, 


F. And how Lewellin's line in him ſhould doubly thrive. 
For from his iſſue ſent to Albany before, 
Where his neglected blood, his virtue did reſtore, 
He firſt unto himſelf in fair ſucceſſion gain d 
The Steward's nobler name; and afterward attain'd 
The royal Scottiſh wreath, upholding it in ſtate. 
» James This ſtem, to Tudor's join'd (which thing all- powerful 
thefourth, © Fate | 
— happily produc'd out of that proſperous bed, 


— ' © Whoſe marriages conjoin'd the white - roſe and the red) 
Margaret, Suppreſſing every plant, ſhall ſpread it ſelf ſo wide, 

= „ his arms ſhall clip the iſle on every ſide. 

to Henry © By whom three ſever'd realms in one ſhall firmly ſtand, 
the ſe- As Britain-founding Brute firſt monarchiz d the land: 
venth king « And Cornwal, for that thou no longer ſhalt contend, 
ak © But to old Cambria cleave, as to thy ancient friend, 


* Acknowledge thou thy brood of Brute's high blood to be; 


And what hath hapt to her, the like have chanc'd to thee ;, 
The Britons to receive, when heaven on them did lowre, 


© Loegria forc'd to leave; who from the Saxons power 
rang in deſerts, creeks, and mount' nous waſtes be- 
© ſtow'd, | 

Or where the fruitleſs rocks could promiſe them abode : 
Why ſtrive ye then for that, in little time that ſhall 
(As you are all made one) be one unto you all? 
Then take my final doom pronounced laſtly, this; 
That Lundy like ally*d to Wales and England is. 

Each part meſt highly pleas'd, then up the ſeſſion brake: 
When to the learned maids again invention ſpake ; 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that hating viler things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings, 
That on Pierus born, and named of the place, 
The Thracian Pimpla love, and Pindus often grace; 
© In Aganippa's fount, and in Caſtalia's brims, 
That often have been known to bathe your cryſtal limbs, 


Stands ſpecially prepar*d, of every thing ſupply'd. 
When Guendra with ſuch grace dcliberatly doth glide, 
As Tovy doth entice : who ſetteth out prepar'd 
At all points like a prince, attended with a guard: 
Of which, as by her name, the near*ſt to her of kin 
Is Toothy, tripping down from Verwin's ruſhy lin, © A pool 
Through Reſcob running out, with Peſcover to mcet CONE 
Thoſe rills that foreſt loves; and doth ſo kindly greet, 
As to intreat their ſtay ſhe gladly would prevail. 
Then Tranant nicely treads upon the watry trail: 
The lively-ſkipping Brane, along with Gwethrick goes, 
In Tovy's wandring banks themſelves that ſcarcely loſe, 
But Mudny, with Cledaugh, and Sawthy, ſoon reſort, 
Which at Langaddoc grace their ſovereign's watry court, 
As when the ſervile world ſome gathering man eſpics, 
Whoſe thriving fortune ſhows he to much wealth may riſe, 
And through his prince's grace his followers may prefer, 
Or by revenue left by ſome dead anceſter; 
All lowting low to him, him humbly they obſerve, 
And happy is that man his nod that may deſerve : 
To Tovy ſo they ſtoop, to them upon the way 
Which thus diſplays the ſpring within their view that lay. 
Near Denevoir, the ſcat of the“ Demetian king « Of 
* Whilſt Cambria was herſelf, full, ſtrong, and flouriſhing, — 2 
* There is a pleaſant ſpring, that conſtant doth abide 
Hard by theſe winding ſhores wherein we nimbly ſlide ; and flow- 
Long of the occan lov'd, ſince his victorious hand ing with 
« Firſt proudly did inſult upon the conquer'd land. 
* And though a hundred nymphs in fair Demetia be, 
* Whoſe features might allure the ſea-gods more than ſhe, 
* His fancy takes her form, and her he only likes: 
Who ere knew half the ſhafts where-with blind Cupid 
* ſtrikes? ) 
* Which great and conſtant faith, ſhew'd by the god of ſea, 
© This clear and lovely nymph fo kindly doth repay, 
* As ſuff ring for his ſake what love to lover owes, 
* With him ſhe ſadly ebbs, with him ſhe proudly flows, 
To him her ſecret vows perpetually doth keep, 
* Obſerving every law and cuſtom of the deep. 
Now Tovy tow'rd her fall (Langaddoc over-gone) 
Her Dulas forward drives : and Cothy coming on 
The train to over-take, the neareſt way doth caſt 
| Ere ſhe Caermarden get: where Gwilly, making haſte, 
Bright Tovy entertains at that moſt famous town 


And taking her a harp, and tuning well the ſtrings, 28 
To princely Tovy thus ſhe of the prophet ſings; marden. 
Of Merlin and his (kill what region doth not hear? 
The world ſhall ſtill be full of Merlin every where. 
A thouſand lingering years his prophecies have run, 
* And ſcarcely ſhall have end till time it ſelf be done: 
| X xx Who 


Which her great prophet*bred, who Wales doth fo renown: 24 
in 


— — — 
— 


its . p OIL r. o 


Who of a Biitiſh nymph was gotten, whilſt ſhe play'd 
With a ſeducing ſpirit, which won the godly maid ; 
(As all Demetia through, there was not found her peer) 
Who, be'ing ſo much renown'd for beauty far and near, 
Great lords her liking ſought, but ſtill in vain they prov d: 
« $. That ſpirit (to her unknown) this virgin only lov'd; 
Which taking human ſhape, of ſuch perfection ſeem'd, 
As (all her ſuters ſcorn'd) ſhe only him eſteem'd. 
Who, feigning for her ſake that he was come from farr, 
And richly could endow (a luſty batcheler) 
On her that prophet got, which from his mother's womb 
Of things to come foretold until the general doom. 
Bur, of his feigned' birth in ſporting idly thus, 
Suſpect me not, that'I this dreamed Incubus 
By ſtrange opinions ſhould licentiouſly ſubſiſt; 
Or, ſ:|f-conceited, play the humorous Platoniſt, 
Which boldly dares affirm, that ſpirits themſelves ſupply 
With bodies, to commix with frail mortality, 
And here allow them place, beneath this lower ſphere 
Of the-unconſtant moon ; to tempt us daily here. 
Some, earthly mixture take ; as others, which aſpire, 
Them ſubt'ler ſhapes reſume, of water, air, and fire, 
Being thoſe immortals long before the heaven, tliat fell, 
Whoſe deprivation thence, determined their hell : 
And loſing through their pride that place to them aſſign'd, 
Predeſtined that was to man's regenerate kind, 
They, for th'inveterate hate to his election, till 
Deſiſt not him to tempt to every damned ill: 
And to ſeduce the ſpirit, oft prompt the frailer blood, 
Inveigling it with taſtes of counterfeited good, 
And teach it all the ſleights the ſoul that may excite 
To yield up all her power unto the appetite, 
And to thoſe curious wits if we ourſclves apply, 
Which ſearch the gloomy ſhades of deep philoſophy, 
They reaſon ſo will cloath, as well the mind can ſhow, 
That contrary effects, from contraries may grow 
And that the ſoul a ſhape ſo ſtrongly may conceit, 
As to herſelf the-while may ſeem it to create; 
By which th'abuſed ſenſe more eaſily oft is led 
To think that it enjoys the thing imagined. 
But, toil'd in thele dark tracts with ſundry doubts repleat, 
Calm ſhades, and cooler ſtreams muſt quench this furious 
heat : | 
Which ſeeking, ſoon we find, where Cowen in her courſe 
Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhores, as ſweeping from her ſource, 
Takes Towa, calling then Karkenny by the way, 
Her through the wayleſs woods of Cardiff to convey ; 
A foreſt, with her floods inviron'd ſo about, 
That hardly ſhe reſtrains th*unruly watry rout, 
When ſwelling, they would ſeem her empire to invade : 
And oft the luſtful fawns and ſatyrs from her ſhade 
Were by the ſtreams entic'd, abode with them to make. 
Then Morlas meeting Taw, her kindly in doth take: 
Cair coming with the reſt, their watry tracts that tread, 
Increaſe the Cowen all; that as their general head 
Their largeſs doth receive, to bear out his expence : 
Who to vaſt Neptune leads this courtly confluence. 
To the Pembrokian parts the mule her ſtill doth keep, 
Upon that utmoſt point to the Iberian deep. 
By Cowdra coming in : where clear delightful air, 
(That foreſts moſt affect) doth welcome her repair; 
Ihe Heliconian maids in pleaſant groves delight: 
(Floods carmot ſtill content their wanton appetite ) | 
And wandring in the woods, the neighbouring hills below, 
With wiſe Apollo meet (who with his ivory bow 
Once in the paler ſhades the ſerpent Python ſlew ) 
And hunting oft with him, the heartleſs deer purſue ; 
Thoſe beams then lay*d aſide he us'd in heaven to wear. 
Another foreſt-nymph is Narber, ſtanding near, 
That with her curled top her ncighbour would aſtound, 
Whoſe 3 once bravely grac'd the fair Penbrokian 
und, 
When Albion here beheld on this extended lard, _ 
Amongſt his well grown woods, the ſhag hair d ſatyrs ſtand 


— 


* 
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LBION: 


| By nature with 


(The Sylvans chief reſort) the ſhores then ſitting high, 
Which under water now ſo many fathoms ly: 
And wallowing porpice ſport and lord it in the flood, 
Where once the portlike oak, and large-limb'd poplar ſtood : 
Of all the foreſt's kind theſe two now only left. 
But time, as guilty ſince to man's inſatiate theft, 
Transfer'd the Engliſh names of towns and houſholds hither, 
With the induſtrious Dutch ſince ſojourning together. 
When wrathful heaven the clouds fo lib'rally beſtow'd, 
The ſeas (then wanting roomth to lay their boiſt*rous load) 
Upon the Belgian marſh their pamper'd ſtomachs caſt, 
That peopled cities ſank into the mighty waſte. 
The Flemings were inforc*'d to take them to their oars, 
To try the ſetting main to find out firmer ſhores; 
When as this ſpacious iſle them entrance did allow, 
To plant the Belgian ſtock upon this goodly brow : 
Theſe * nations, that their tongues did naturally affect, The co- 
Both generally forſook the Britiſh dialect: lony of 
As when it was decreed by all-fore-dooming fate, om 
That ancient Rome ſhould ſtoop from her imperious ſtate, planted. 
With nations from the north then altogether fraught, See to the 
Which to her civil bounds their barbarous cuſtoms brought, fourth 


Of all her ancient ſpoils and laſtly be forlorn, {he 
From Tyber's hallowed banks to old Bizantium born: Now | 
Th'abundant Latines then old Latium laſtly left, — 
Both of her proper form and elegancy reft; 8 


Before her ſmootheſt tongue, their ſpeech that did prefer, 
And in her tables fixt their ill-ſhap'd character. 

A divination ſtrange the Dutch-made Engliſh have, 
Appropriate to that place (as though ſome power it gave) 
$. By ch*ſhoulder of a ram from off the right ſide par'd, 


| Which uſually they boil, the ſpade-bone being bar'd : 


Which then the wizard takes, and gazing thereupon, 
Things long to come fore-ſhows, as things done long agone; 
Scapes ſecretly at home, as thoſe abroad, and far ; 
Murthers, adulterous ſtealths, as the events of war, 
The reigns and death of kings they take on them to know : 
Which only to their skill the ſhoulder-blade doth ſhow. 

You goodly ſiſter floods, how happy is your ſtate ! 
Or ſhould I more commend your features, or your fate, 
That Milford, which this iſle her greateſt port doth call 
Before your equal floods is lotted to your fall ? 
Where was fail ever ſeen, or wind hath ever blown, 
Whence Penbrook yer hath heard of haven like her own ? 
She bids Dungleddy dare Iberia's proudeſt road, 1 Spain. 
And chargeth her to ſend her challenges abroad 
Along the coaſt of France, to prove if any be 
Her Milford that dare match : fo abſolute is ſhe. 
And Clethy coming down from Wrenyvaur her fire 
(A hill that thruſts his head into th'etherial fire) 
Her ſiſter's part doth take, and dare avouch as much: 
And Percily the proud, whom nearly it doth touch, 
Said, he woyld bear her out ; and that they all ſhould know. 
And therewithal he ſtruts, as though he ſcorn'd to ſhow 
His head below the heaven, when he of Milford ſpake : 
But there was not a port the prize durſt undertake. 
So highly Milford is in every mouth renown'd, 
No haven * in her that is not found: 
Whereas the ſwelling ſurge, that with his foamy head 


I The gentler-looking land with fury menaced, 
Wich his encountring wave no longer there contends; 


But ſitting mildly down like perfect ancient friends, 

Unmovꝰ d of any wind which way fo e're it blow. 

And rather ſeem̃ to ſmile, than knit an angry brow. 

The ſhips with ſhatter'd ribs ſcarce creeping from the ſeas, 

On her ſleek boſom ride with ſuch deliberate caſe, 

As all her paſſed ſtorms ſhe holds but mean and baſe, 

So ſhe may reach at length this moſt delightful place, 
cliffs invironed | 

$. To crown the godly road: where builds the falcon ſtout, 

Which we the gentil call; whoſe fleet and active wings, 

It ſeems that nature made when moſt ſhe thought on kings : 

Which manag' d to the lure, her high and gallant flight, 


The vacant ſportful man fo greatly doth delight, . 
T 
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The FIFTH SONG. 


That with her nimble quills his ſoul doth ſeem to hover, 
And ly the very pitch that luſty bird doth cover ; 

That thoſe proud eyries, bred whereas the ſcorching ſky 
Doth ſindge the ſandy wilds of ſpiceful 
Or underneath our pole, where Norway's 
Their high cloud-touching heads in winter ſnows do hide, 
hence Out- brave not this our kind in mettal, nor exceed 

Whe high The falcon which ſometimes the Britiſh cliffs do breed: 
'eſt lying Which prey upon the iſles in the Vergivian waſte, 


.” That from the Britiſh ſhores by Neptune are imbrac'd ; 


i The 


places 


gon 


And break the big-ſwoln bulk of many a boiſt*rous wave: 
As, calm when he becomes, then likewiſe in their glory 
Do taſt their amorous eyes at many a promontory 
T hat thruſt their foreheads forth into the ſmiling ſouth ; 
CY As Rat and Sheepy, ſet to keep calm Milford's mouth, 
e uche Expos'd to Neptune's power. So *Greſholm far doth ſtand : 
int of Scalm, Stockholm, with ſaint Bride, & Gatholm, nearer land 
ben. (Which with their veiny breaſts intice che gods of ſea, 
brook- That with the luſty iſles do revel every day) 
As creſcent-like the land her breadth here inward bends, 
From Milford, which ſhe forth to old Menevia ſends; 
Since, holy David's ſeat ; which of eſpecial grace 
Doth lend that nobler name, to this unnobler place. 


———— 


; 
| foreſts wide | 


Which ſtem his furious tides when wildlieſt they do rave, 


| No pleaſure might allure, nor ſteal the wand*ri 
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Of all the holy men whoſe fame ſo freſh remains, 

To whom the Britons built ſo many ſumpruous fanes, 
This faint before the reſt their patron ſtill they hold : 

$. Whoſe birth, their ancient bards to Cambria long foretold, 
And ſeated here a ſee, his biſhoprick of yore, | 

| Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful ſhore z 

Selected by himſelf, that far from all reſort 

With contemplation ſeem'd moſt firly to comport; | 

| That, void of all delight, cold, barren, bleak, and dry, 
eye: 
Where Ramſey with thoſe rocks, in rank that order d ſtand 
Upon the fartheſt point of David's ancient land, 

Do raiſe their rugged heads (the ſea-man's noted marks) 
Call'd, of their mitred tops, the Biſhop and his Clerks ; 
Into that channel caſt, whoſe raging current roars 

Betwixt the Britiſh ſands and the Hibernian ſhores : 
Whoſe grim and horrid face doth pleaſed heaven neglect, 
And bears bleak winter ſtill in his more ſad aſpect 
Yet Gwin and Nevern near, two fine and fiſhfut brooks, 
Do never ſtay their courſe, how ſtern ſo ere he looks; 
Which with his ſhipping once ſhould ſeem to have commerſt, 
Where Fiſcard as her flood doth only grace the firſt. 

To Newport falls the next: there we a while will reſt 


Our next enſuing ſong to wond'rous things addreſt. 


ILL US FF.» .AT-10- 4; 


F you ever read of, or vulgarly underſtand, the form of the Ocean, 

and affinity twixt it and rivers, you cannot but conceive this poe- 

ucal deſcription of Severn ; wherein Amphitrite is ſuppoſed to have 

given her a precious robe: very proper in the matter's ſelf, and imi- 

5 # tating that * father of the muſes who derives Agamemnon's ſcepter to 
„ O, him by deſcent joyn'd with gift from Jupiter ; Achilles's, armour from 
Vulcan's bounty, Helen's Ripenche from the Egyptian Polydamna, 

and ſuch like, honouring the poſſeſſors with the giver's judgment, as 


much as with the gift poſſeſt. 
To whom the goodly bay of Milford ſhould be given. 


At Milford haven arrived Henry Earl of Richmont, aided with ſome 
forces and ſums of money by the French Charles VIII. but ſo enter 
rained and ſtrengthened by divers of his friends, groaning under the ty- 
rannical yoke of Rich. III. that, beyond expectation, at Boſworth in 

> Leiceſter, the day and crown was ſoon his. Every chronicle tells you 


more largely. 
And bow Lhewelin's line in him ſhould doubly thrive. 


Tarn to the Eagle's prophecies in the ſecond ſong, where the firſt part 

of this relation is more manifeſted. For the reſt, thus ; about our con 

b Her feſſorꝰs time, Macbeth Þ king of Scotland (moved by predictious, affirming 
256i. lib. ia. that, his line extinct, the poſterity of Banqhuo a noble thane of Lo- 


& Buba- qhuabry ſhould attain and continue the Scottiſh reign) and jealous of 
3; & $6. others hoped-for greatneſs, murdered Banqhuo, but milt his deſign ; for, 
40. 7, qui one of ſame poſterity, Fleanch ſon to Banqhuo, privily fled to 


gut 
”_ _— Gryffith 
Citeriort - 8 
artos ait ceived. 
ald, 
«im Thanos 


ele, inter tefles Willielmus de Curey Seneſcboilus, Willielmus Hias Wi 
Seneſchallus, Aluredus de Sando ins Seneſchallus, Gilbertus Malet Seneſchallus ; unde bono- 
Farium wiſe boc nomen paret, Horum bini dejunt opud Hrvedemem ; verum ex ver. anonymo M. S. 
— c York and Lancafter 


That Spirit te ber unknown this Virgin only low'd. 


So is the vulgar tradition of Merlin's conception. Untimely it were, , 
if I ſhould flip into diſcourſe of ſpirits faculties in this kind. For my 
own part, unleſs there be ſome creatures of ſuch middle nature, as the 
Rabbinique 4 conceit upon the creation ſuppoſes ; and the ſame with 
Heſiod's nymphs, or Paracelſus his Non-adams, I ſhall not believe that 
Hen, ap, other than true bodies on bodies can generate, except by ſwiftne(s of 
Mz}. ad a. motion in conveying of ſtolen ſeed ſome unclean ſpirit might arrogate the 

im name of generation. Thoſe which St. Auguſtine © calls * Duſii, 
b. in Gaul, al addicted to ſuch filthineſs, Fauns, Satyrs and Sylvans, 
| have had as much attributed to them. But learn of this, from divines 

the Beni-haclohim 8 in holy writ, paſſages of the fathers upon this | 

Badinus lib, 2, cap. 7. de. quaſi Sylvan, aut Dryades. g Gen, 6. 2. 


{ and j 


| 


pe and the later authors of diſquiſitions in magique and ſorcery, as 

in, Wier, Martin del Rio, others. For this Merlin (rather Merdhin, 

as you ſee to the fourth ſong, his true name being Ambroſe) his own 

anſwer to Vortigern was, that his father was a Roman “ Conſul ( fo h Haren 
Nennius informs me) as perhaps it might be, and the fa& palliated un- —— — 
der name of a ſpirit ; as in that of Ilia ſuppoſing, to ſave her credit, the n 
— of Mars for Romulus his Father But to 2 * ite muſe »of-/ Con- 
with what is more harſh, yet even thereia ps not diſpleaſing, I fules, unde 
offer you this 3 — of him. . , — tum 
adloguuntur Yaxones Cor, tame Conſulem ſuifſe baut efferent Faſfti, illyflriff. un. 19p0- 
blica nobil;ſſimum Procopij aliorumgue Heri Guiice at. 


Yo2 thou naddeft nevere nanne fader, thereboze ir. Pply'd to 
Tho e meſſagers hurde this {a aftunte 8 * — —4 


And eſſie at men aboute wat the child were, C 
— ſede that he ne had never fader that me might undec kand, 

nd is moder au king's doughter was of thulke (ond, 
And woned at St. Petre's in a nonnerie there. 


His mother (a Nun, daughter to Pubidius king of Mathraval, and called 

Matilda, as by * poetical authority only I ficd juſtifiable) and he being k Spenſer's 

brought to the king, ſhe colours it in theſe words : * = 
19, 1}. cant, 


— whanneich ofte was. th 
n chambze mid mine fellawes, there come to me bi cas, 
ſuithe vair man mid alle, and bi ciupt me well ſofte, 

And ſemblance made vaire pnou, and cuſt me well ofte. 


— tells on the ſtory which ſhould follow ſo kind a preface. But enough 
of this. 


By th' ſhoulder of a Ram from off the right fide par d. 


Take = As 2 taſte of their art 2228 _—_— —— 8 * 
William Mangunel, ' a Gent eman of thoſe parts, finding is fill Cen. 
of prediction that his wife had play d folle with him, and conceived by , . 4 
his own nephew, formally dreiſ:s the ſhoulder-bone of one of his own . 
rams ; and fitting at dinner ( pretending it to be taken out of his neigh- dee ce- 
bour's flack ) requeſts his wife ( equalling him in theſe divinations ) to, __ 
give her judgement ; the curiouſly es, and at laſt with „ 
laughter caſts it from her. I he gentleman, importuning her reaſon of —_— 7 Tb, 
ſo vehement an afſfection, receives anſwer of her, that, his wife, out of Mr. Zig, 
whole flock the ram was taken, had by inceſtuous copulation with her 
huſband's nephew fraughted herſelf with a young one. Lay all together, 
„gentlewomen, the ſequel of this croſs acc dent. But why 
ſhe could not as well divine of whoſe flock it was, as the other ſecret, 
when I have more ſcill in Ofeomanty, I will tell you. Nor was their 
report leſs in knowing things to come, than paſt ; ſo that jealous Pa- 
nurge, in his doubt ® de /a Coguage, might have bad other manner of re- m Of Cuc- 
ſolution than Rondibilis, Hippothade, Bridoye, Trovillogan, or the 1%, 
oracle itſelf, were able to give him, Blame me not, in that, to explain » 
my author, I jnſert this example. . 


To crawn the goodly road, where built that falcon tout. 


In the rocks of this maritime coaſt of Pembroke are eyries of excel- 


lent ſalc ens. | enry II. here p fog into Ireland, caſt off a * 
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con, ſoon fell down at the kings foot, which perfect mance in this 
„ Albert, de 7 image, made him yearly afterward ſend hither for eyeſſes, as Girald is 
eimal. 23. author. Whether theſe here are the Hag arts (which they call Pe- 
1 s.  regrins) or Falcon-gentles, I am no ſuch — to argue ; but this I 
11 . know, that the reaſon of the name of Peregrins is given, for that they 
de arte Ve. came from remote o and unknown places, and therefore hardly fits theſe: 
nnd. cep. 4. but alſo I read in no leſs than imperial ? authority, that Peregrins never 
bred in leſs latitude than beyond the ſeventh climate, Dia Riphcos, which 
permits them this place; and that, of true falcons-gentle an eyry is 
never found but in a more ſouthern and hotter parallel : which (if it 
be true) excludes the name of Gentle from ours, breeding near the 
ninth Per Reftochium., And the ſame authority makes them (againſt 
eommon opinion) both of one kind, differing rather in local and out- 

ward — than in ſelf nature. 
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2 at one of theſe: but the go's-hawk taken at the ſource by the 
al 


Whoſe birth the ancient Bard to C:omoria long foreteld. 


Of St, Dewy and his biſhoprick you have more to the fourth ſong. 

He was prognoſticated 4 above thirty years beſore his birth; which with, ,, _ 
other attributed miracles (after tire ſaſſulon of that credulous age) a, J g. 
cauſed him be almoſt para lel'd in monhiſhi zeul with that holy Jobn, cap. 3. Ci. 
which, unborn, ſprang at preſence of the incarnate authos of our re- . Nin, 
demption. The tranſlation of the archbiſhoprick was alſo * foretold in 27, " 
that of Merlin: Menevia fall put on the pall of Carlton; and the 1 $. 
preacher of Ireland ſhall wax dumb by an infant growing in the womb. Dewy, 
That was rm*d when St. Patrick, at preience of Melaria then with 9 4 an. 4. 


child, ſuddenly loſt uſe of his ſpeech ; but recovering it after ſome time, bs 2 ad 


made prediction of Dewy's holineſs, joyn'd with greatneſs, which is 10 þy,,;.; 
22 Upon my author', credit only believe we, my 
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The ArGuUuMENT. 


With Cardigan the Muſe proceeds, 
And tells what rare things Tivy breeds : 
Next, prond Plynillimon ſhe plys , 
IWhere Severn, Wy and Rydoll riſe. 
With Severn ſhe along doth go, 

Her metamorphoſis to ſhow, 

And makes the wand'ring Wy declame 
In bonour of the Britiſh name: 
Then muſters all the watry train 
That thoſe two Rivers entertain : 
And viewing bow thoſe Rillets creep 
From ſhore to the Vergivian deep, 

By Radnor and Mountgomery, then 
To Severn turns her courſe agen : 
And bringing all their Riverets in, 
There ends ; a new Song to begin. 


I TH I muſt ſtem thy ſtream, clear Tivy, yet before 
The muſe vouchſafe to ſeiſe the Cardiganian ſhore, 
She of thy ſoutce will ſing in all the Cambrian coaſt ; 
Which of thy caſtors once, but now canſt only boaſt 
The ſalmons, of all floods moſt 2 in thee. 
Dear brook, within thy banks if any powers there be; 
Then Naiads, or ye nymj hs of their like watry kind 
(Unto whoſe only care great Neptune hath aſſign'd 
The guidance of thoſe brooks wherein he takes delight) 
Aſſiſt her: and whilſt ſhe your dwelling ſhall recite, 
Be preſent in her work : let her your graces view, 
That to ſucceeding times them lively ſhe may ſhew ; 
As when great Albion's ſons, which him a ſea-nymph 
brought : 
Amongſt the griſly rocks, were with your beauties caught 
(Whoſe only love ſurpriz d thoſe of the * Phlegrian ſize, 
The Titanois, that once againſt high heaven durſt riſe) 
When as the hoary woods, the climbing hills did hide, 
And cover'd every vale through which you gently glide 
Even for thoſe inly heats which through your loves they felt, 
That oft in kindly tears did in your boſoms melt, 
To view your ſecret bowers, ſuch favour let her win. 
Then Tivy cometh down from her capacious lin, 
Twixt Mirk and Brenny led, two handmaids, that do ſtay 
Their miſtreſs, as in ſtate ſhe goes upon her way. 
Which when Lanbeder ſees, her wondrouſly ſhe likes: 
Whoſe untam'd boſom ſo the beauteous Tivy ſtrikes, 
As that the foreſt fain would have her there abide, 
But ſhe (fo pure a ſtream) tranſported with her pride, 
The offer idly ſcorns ; though with her flattering ſhade 
The Sylvan her entice with all that may perſwade 


* Giants, 


— 


1 


__—_— 


| Hard holding with their fangs, unto the labour 


SIXTH SONG. 


| A water-nymph ; yea, though great Thetis ſelf ſhe were. 


But nothing might prevail, nor all the pleaſures there 
Her mind could ever move one minute's ſtay to make. 
Mild Mathern then, the next, doth Tivy overtake : 
Which inſtantly again by Dittor is ſupply'd. 
Then, Keach and Kerry help: twixt which on either ſide, 
To Cardigan ſhe comes, the ſovereign of the ſhire. 
Now, Tivy, let us tell thy ſundry glories here. 
When as the ſalmon ſeeks a freſher ſtream to find 
(Which hither from the ſea comes yearly by his kind, 
As he in ſeaſon grows) and ſtems the watry tract, 


Where Tivy falling down doth make a“ cataract, > Or wa 

Forc'd by the riſing rocks that there her courſe oppoſe, cer. fall. 

As though within their bounds they meant her to incloſe; 

Here, when the labouring fiſh doth at the foot arrive, 

And finds that by his ſtrength but vainly he doth ſtrive, 

His tail takes in his teeth ; and bending like a bow, 

That's to the cempaſs drawn, aloft himſelf doth throw : 

Then ſpringing at his height, as doth a little, wand, 

That bended end to end, and flirted from the hand, 

Far off it ſelf doth caſt ; fo doth the ſalmon vaut. 

And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond © ſummerſaut © The 

He inſtantly aſſays; and from his nimble ring, — 2 

Still yerking, never leaves, until himſelf he fling when one 

Above the ſtreamful top of the ſurrounded heap. caſteth 
More famous long agone, than for the ſalmon's leap, _— 

over 


For bevers Tivy was, in her ſtrong banks that bred, 
Which elſe no other brook of Britain nouriſhed : 
Where nature, in the ſhape of this now-periſht beaſt 
His property did ſeem t'have wondrouſly expreſt; 
Being body d like a boat, with ſuch a mighty tail 

As ferv'd him for a bridge, a helm, or for a ſail, 
When kind did him command the architect to play, 
That his ſtrong caſtle built of branched twigs and clay 
Which, ſet upon the deep, but yet not fixed there, 
He eaſily could remove as it he pleas'd to ſteer 

To this fide or to that; the workmanſhip ſo rare, 

His ſtuff where-with to build, firſt being to prepare, 

A foraging he goes, to groves or buſhes nigh, 

And with his teeth cuts down his timber : which laid by, 
He turns him on his back, his belly laid abroad, 
When with what he hath got, the other do him load, 


over. 


Till laſtly by the weight, his burthen he have found. 


Then, with his mighty tail his carriage having bound 

As carters do with ropes, in his ſharp teeth he grip'd 

Some ſtronger ſtick : from which the leſſer branches 
ſtript, 

He takes it in the midſt; at both the ends, the reſt 


preſt, 


ö 


Going 


The SIXTH SONG. 


Going backward, tow'rds their home their loaded carriage 
led, 

From whom, thoſe firſt here born, were taught the uſeful fled, 
Then builded he his fort for ſtrong and ſeveral fights ; 
His paſſages contriv*d with ſuch unuſual ſleights, 
That from the hunter oft he iſſu*d undiſcern'd, 
As if men from this beaſt to fortify had learn'd ; 
$. Whoſe kind, in her decay'd, is to this iſle unknown. 
Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her own. 

But here why ſpend I time theſe trifles to areed? 
Now, with thy former taſk, my muſe, again proceed, 


4 Of Car- To ſhew the other floods from the * Cerettick ſhore 


digan. 


To the Virginian ſea contributing their ſtore : 

With Bidder firſt begin, that bendeth all her force 

The Arron to aſſiſt, Arth holding on her courſe 

The way the other went, with Werry which doth win 

Fair Iſtwid to her ayde ; who kindly coming in, 

| Meets Rydoll at her mouth, that fair and princely maid, 

Plynillimon's dear child, deliciouſly array'd, 

As fits a nymph ſo near, to Severn and her queen, 

Then come the ſiſter Salks, as they before had ſeen 

Thoſe delicater dames ſo trippingly to tread : 

Then Kerry; Cletur next, and Kinuer making head 

With Enion, that her like clear Levant brings by her. 
Plynillimon's high praiſe no longer muſe defer ; 

What once the Druids told, how great thoſe floods ſhould be 

That here (moſt mighty hill) derive themſelves from thee. 

The bards with fury rapt, the Britiſh youth among, 

$. Unto the charming harp thy future honor ſung 

In brave and lofty ſtrains ; that in exceſs of joy, 

The beldam and the girl, the grandſire and the boy, 

With ſhouts and yearning cries, the troubled air did load 


« Bacchus, (As when with crownd cups unto the? Elian god 


Thoſe prieſts high orgies held; or when the old world ſaw 
Full Phœbe's face eclips'd, and thinking her to daw, 
Whom they ſuppoſed faln in ſome inchanted ſwound, 
Of beaten tinkling braſs ſtill ply'd her with the ſound) 
That all the-Cambrian hills, which high'ſt their heads do 
bear 

With moſt obſequious ſhows of low ſubjected fear, 
Should to thy greatneſs ſtoop: and all the brocks that be 
Do homage to thoſe floods that iſſued out of thee : 

To princely Severn firſt ; next to her ſiſter Wye, 
Which to her elders court her courſe doth till apply. 

But Rydoll, young'ſt, and leaſt, and for the others pride 
Not finding fitting roomth upon the riſing ſide, 

Alone unto the welt directly takes her way. 

So all the neighbouring hills Plynillimon obey. = 

For, though Moylvadian bear his craggy top ſo high, 
As ſcorning all that come, in compaſs of his eye, 

Yet greatly is he pleas'd Plynillimon will grace 

Him with a chearful look : and, fawning in his face, 
His love to Severn ſhows as though his own ſhe were, 
Thus comforting the flood ; O ever-during heir, * 


The tory Of Sabrine, Locrynes child (who of her life bereft, 


ef Severn. Her everliving name to thee fair river, 


left) 
Brute's firſt begotten ſon, which Gwendolin did wed ; 
But ſoon th'unconſtant lord abandoned her bed 
(Through his unchaſte deſire) for beauteous Elſtred's love. 
Now, that which moſt of all her mighty heart did move, 
Her father, Cornwal's duke, great Corineus dead, 
Was by the luſtful king unjuſtly baniſhed, 
When ſhe, who to that time ſtill with a ſmoothed brow 
Had ſeem'd to bear the breach of Locrine's former vow, 
Perceiving ſtill her wrongs inſufferable were; 
Grown big with the revenge which her full breaſt did bear, 

And aided to the birth with every little breath 
(Alone ſhe being left the ſpoyl of love and death, 

In labour of her grief outrageoully diſtract, 
The utmoſt of her ſpleen on her falſe lord to act) 

She firſt implores their aid to hate him whom ſhe found; 
Whoſe hearts unto the depth ſhe had not left to ſound. 
To Cornwal then ſhe ſends (her Country) for ſupplies : 
Which all at once in arms with Gwendolin ariſe. m4 
Then with her warlike power, her huſband ſhe purſu'd, 
Whom his unlawful love too vainly did delude. 2 
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The fierce and jealous queen, then void of all remorſe, 
As great in power as ſpirit, whilſt he neglects her force, 
Him ſuddainly ſurpriz d, and from her ireful heart 
All pitty clean exil'd (whom nothing could convert) 

The fon of mighty Brute bereaved of his life; 

Amongſt the Britains here the firſt inteſtine ſtrife, 

Since they were put a-land upon this promis'd ſhore, 
Then crowning Madan king, whom ſhe to Locrine bore, 
And thoſe which ſerv'd his fire to his obedience brought; 
Not fo with blood ſuffic'd, immediatly ſhe ſought 

The mother and the child : whoſe beauty when ſhe ſaw, 
Had not her heart been flint, had had the power to draw 
A ſpring of pitying tears; when, dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 

Upon their tender knees begg'd mercy. Woe for thee 
Fair Elſtred, that thou ſhould'ſt thy fairer Sabrine ſee, 
As ſhe ſhould thee behold the prey to her ſtern rage 
Whom kingly Locrine's death ſuffic'd not to aſs wage: 
Who from the bordring cliff*s thee with thy mother cut 
Into thy chriſtned flood, the whilſt the rocks aghaſt 
Reſounded with your ſhrieks ; till in a deadly dream 
Your corſes were diſſolv'd into that cryſtal ſtream, 

Your curls to curl'd waves, which plainly ſtill appear 
The ſame in water now, that once in locks they were : 
And, as you wont to clip each others neck before, 

Ye now with liquid arms embrace the wandring ſhore. 

But leave we Severn here, a little to purſue 
The often wandring Wye (her paſſages to view, 

As wantonly ſhe {trains in her laſcivious courſe) 

And muſter every flood that from her bountcous ſource 
Attends upon her ſtream, whilſt (as the famous bound 
Twixt the Brecknokian earth, and the Radnorian ground) 
She every brook receives. Firſt, Clarwen cometh in, 
With Clarwy : which to them their conſort Eland win 
To aid their godly Wye; which, Ithon gets again: 

She Dulas draws along : and in her watry train 
Clowedock hath recourſe, and Comran ; which ſhe brings 
Unto their wandring flood from the Radnorian ſprings : 
As Edwy her attends, and Matchwy forward heaves 

Her miſtreſs. When, at laſt the goodly Wye perceives 
She now was in that part of Wales, of all the reſt 

Which (as her very waſte) in breadth from eaſt to welt, 
In length from north to ſouth, her midſt is every way, 
From Severns bordring banks unto the cither ſea, 

Which ſhe might term the heart. The ancient Britons here 
The river calls to mind, and what thoſe Britiſh were 
Whilſt Britain was herſelf, the qucen of all the welt. 

To whoſe old Nations praiſe whilſt ſhe herſelf addreſt, 
From the Brecknokian bound when Irvon coming in, 

Her Dulas, with Commarch, and Wevery that doth win, 

Perſwading her for them good matter to provide. 

The wood-ny mphs ſo again, from the Radnorian ſide, 

As Radnor, with Blethaugli, and Knuckles foreſts, call 

To Wye, and bad her now beſtir her for them all : 

For, if ſhe ſtuck not cloſe in their diſtreſſed caſe, 

The Briton's were in doubt to undergo diſgrace. 

That ſtrongly thus provok'd, ſhe for the Britons fays ; 

What ſpirit can lift you up, to that immortal praiſe 

$. You worthily deſerve ? by whom firſt Gaul was taught 

| Her knowledge : and for her, what nation ever wrought 

The conqueſt you atchicv'd ? And, as you were moſt dread, 

So ye (before the reſt) in ſo great reverence had 

Your bards which ſung your deeds, that when ſtern hoſts 
have ſtood | 

With lifted hands to ſtrike (in their inflamed blood) 

$. One bard but coming in, their murd*rous ſwords hath 
ſtai 


d; 
In her moſt dreadful voice as thundring heaven had ſaid, 


Stay Britons : when he ſpake, his words ſo pow'rful were. 


So to her native prieſts, the dreadleſs Druids here, 
The neareſt ncigbouring Gaul, that wiſely could diſcern 
Th'effect their doctrine wrought, it for their good to learn, 
Her apt and pregnant youth ſent hither year by year, . 
Inſtructed in our rites with moſt religious fear. 
And afterward again, when as our ancient ſeat 


Her ſurcreaſe could not keep, grown for her ſoil too great 
Yyy (But 
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Our Cymbry with the Gauls, that their commixed arms 


But like to caſting bees, ſo riſing up in ſwarms ) | 
| Or with the German powers {thoſe nations of the north 


Which overſpread the world) together iſſued forth: 


s See the 
fourth 
long. 


$. Where, with our brazen ſwords, we ſtoutly fought, and 
long; 
And after 8 got, reſiding them among, 
Firſt planted in thoſe parts our brave courageous brood: 
Whoſe natures fo adher' d unto their ancient blood, 
As from them ſprang thoſe prieſts, whoſe praiſe ſo far did 
ſound, 

Through whom that ſpacious Gaul was after ſo renown'd. 
Nor could the Saxons ſwords (which many a lingring year 
Them ſadly did afflict, and ſhut us Britons here 
Twixt Severn and this ſea) our mighty minds deject ; 
But that even they which fain'ſt our weakneſs would detect, 
Were forced to confeſs, our wildeſt beaſts that breed 
Upon our mighty waſtes, or on our mountains feed, 
Were far more ſooner tam*d, then here our welch-men were: 
Beſides, in all the world no nation is fo dear 

As they unto their own; that here within this iſle, 

Or elſe in forrain parts, yea forced to exile, 

The noble Briton till his country man relieves 

A patriot, and fo true, that it to death him grieves 

To hear his Wales diſgrac'd : and on the Saxons ſwords 
Oft hazardeth his life, ere with reproachful words 

His language or his leek he'Il ſtand to hear abus'd. 
Beſides, the Briton is ſo naturally infus'd 

With true poetick rage, that in their * meaſures, art 
Doth rather ſeem preciſe, than comely ; in each part 
Their metre molt exact, in verſe of th'hardeſt kind. 

And ſome to riming be ſo wondrouſly inclin'd, 

Thoſe numbers they will hit, out of their genuin vain, 
Which many wiſe and learn'd can hardly e'er attain. 

O memorable bards, of unmixt blood, which ſtill 

Poſterity ſhall praiſe for your ſo wondrous ſkill, 

That in your noble ſongs, the long deſcents have kept 

Of your great heroes, elſe in Lethe that had ſept, 

With theirs whoſe ignorant pride your labours have diſdain'd; 
How much from time, and them, how bravely have you gain'd! 
Muſician, herald, bard, thrice maiſt thou be renown'd, 
And with three ſeveral wreaths immortally be crown'd 
Who, when to Pembroke call'd before the Engliſh king, 
And to thy powerful harp commanded there to ſing, 
Of famous Arthur told'ſt, and where he was interr'd ; 

In which, thoſe retchleſs times had long and blindly err'd, 
And ignorance had brought the world to ſuch a paſs 

As now, which ſcarce believes that Arthur ever was. 

But when king * Henry ſent th'reported place to view, 

He found that man of men: and what thou ſaid'ſt was true. 

Here then I cannot chuſe but bitterly exclaim 

Againſt thoſe fools that all antiquity defame, 

Becauſe they have found out, ſome credulous ages laid 
Slight fictions with the truth, whilſt truth on rumour ſtaid; 
And that one forward time (perceiving the neglect 

A former of her had) to purchaſe her reſpect, 

With toys then trim'd her up, the drowſie world t'allure, 
And lent her what it thought might appetite procure 

To man, whoſe mind doth ſtill variety purſue ; 

And therefore to thoſe things whoſe grounds were very true, 
Though naked yet and bare (not having to content 

The wayward curious ear) gave fictive ornament 

And firter thought, the truth they ſhould in queſtion call, 
Then coldly ſparing that, the truth ſhould go and all. 
And ſurely I ſuppoſe, that which this froward time 

Doth ſcandalize her with to be her heinous crime, 

That her moſt preſerv'd: for, ſtill where wit hath found 
A thing moſt clearly true, it made that, fiftion's ground: 
Which ſhe ſuppos*'d might give ſure colour to them both: 
From which, as from a root, this wondred error grow'th 
At which our criticks gird, whoſe judgements are fo ſtrict, 
And he the braveſt man who moſt can contradict 

That which decrepit age (which forced is to lean 

Upon tradition) tells; eſteeming it ſo mean, 
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As they it quite reject, and for ſome trifling thing 
(Which time hath pin'd to truth) they all away will fling. 
Theſe men (for all the world) like our preciſians be, 
Who for ſome croſs or faint they in the window ſee 

Will pluck down all the church: ſoul-blinded ſots that creep 
In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 
Therefore (in my conccit) moſt rightly ſerv d are they 

$. That tothe Roman truſt {on his report that ſtay) 

Our truth from him to learn, as ignorant of ours 

As we were then of his; except t'were of his powers: 
Who our wiſe Druids here unmercifully ſle F,; 

Like whom, great natures depths no men yet ever knew, 
Nor with ſuch dauntleſs ſpirits were ever yet inſpir d; 


Who at their proud arrive th'ambitious Romans fir'd 


When firſt they heard them preach the ſoul's immortal ſtate ; 
And even in Rome's defpight, and in contempt of fate, 
Graſpt hands with horrid death: which out of hate and pride 
They flew, who through the world were reverenced beſide. 
To underſtand our ſtate, no marvail then though we 
Should ſo to Cæſar ſeek, in his reports to ſee 
What anciently we were; when in our infant war, 
Unſkilful of our tongue but by interpreter, | 
He nothing had of ours which our great bards did ſing, 
Except ſome few poor words ; and thoſe again to bring 
Unto the Latin ſounds, and eaſineſs they us'd, 
By their moſt filed ſpeech, our Britiſh moſt abus'd. 
But of our former ſtate, beginning, our deſcent, 
The wars we had at home, the conqueſts where we went, 
He never underſtood. And though the Romans here 
So noble trophies left, as very worthy were 
A people great as they, yet did they ours neglect, 
Long rear d ere they arriv'd. And where they do object, 
The ruins and records we ſhow, be very ſmall 
To prove ourſelves fo great : even this the moſt of all 
( Gainſt their objection) ſeems nyraculous to me, 
That yet thoſe ſhould be found ſo general as they be; 
The Roman, next the Pift, the Saxon, then the Dane, 
All landing in the iſle, each like a horrid rain 
Deforming her; beſides the ſacrilegious wrack 
Of many a noble book, as impious hands ſhould fack 
The center, to extirp all knowledge, and exile 
All brave and ancient things, for ever from this iſle : 
Expreſſing wondrous griet, thus wandring Wye did ſing. 
But, back, induſtrious muſe ; obſequioully to bring 
Clear Severn from her ſource, and tell how ſhe doth ſtrain 
Down her delicious dales ; with all the goodly train, 
Brought forth the firſt of all by Brugan : which to make 
Her party worthy note, next, Dulas in doth take. 
Moylvadian his much love to Severn then to ſhow, 
Upon his ſouthern ſide, ſends likewiſe (in a row) 
Bright Biga, that brings on her friend and fellow floyd ; 
Next, Dungum ; Bacho then is buſily imploy'd, 
Tarranon, Carno, Hawes, with Becan, and the Rue, 
In Severn's ſovereign banks, that give attendance due. 
Thus as ſhe ſwoops along, with all that goodly train, 
Upon her other bank by Newton: fo again 
$. Comes Dulas (of whoſe name ſo many bevers be, 
As of none others is) with Mule, prepar'd to ſee 
The confluence to their queen, as on her courſe ſhe makes : 
Then at Mountgomery next clear Kennet in ſhe takes; 
Where little Fledding falls into her broader bank ; 
Forkt Vurnway, bringing Tur, and Tanot: growing rank, 
She plies her towards the Pool, from the Gomerian fields; 
Than which in all our Wales, there is no contry yields 
An excellenter horſe, fo full of natural fire, 
As one of Phcebus ſteeds had been that ſtallion's fire 
Which firſt their race begun; or of th*Aſturian kind, 
$. Which ſome have held to be begotten by the wind, 
Upon the mountain mare; which ſtrongly it receives, 
And in a little time her pregnant part upheaves. 

But, leave we this to ſuch as after wonders long: 
The mule prepares herſelf unto another ſong, 
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ELLE TRATIONS 


FTER Penbroke in the former ſong, ſucceeds here Cardigan 


; both 
waſh'd by the Iriſh ſeas. But, for intermixture of rivers, and 
Breck- 


contiguity of ſituation, the inlands of Montgomery, Radnor, and 
nock are partly infolded. 8 


Whoſe Kind, in ber deay'd, is to this ifle unknown. 


That theſe rivers were in Tivy frequent, anciently is teſtified by 
a T:pozraph, Sylveſter Girald * deſcribing the particulars, which the author tells you, 
Hib, di. 1. both of this, and the Salmons ; but that here, are no Bevers now, as 
— in. good authority of the preſent b time informs you. 
Cann, * Unto the charming Harp thy future honour ſung. 
Cc Gira . 


Tepograph. Of the Bards, their finging, heraldſhip, and more of that nature, 
3. 4%. cap. ſee to the fourth ſong. © Ireland (faith one) uſes the harp and pipe, which 
he calls Tympanum : Scotland -the Harp, Tympan, and Chorus ; 


1 


27 ix Wales the Harp, Pipe, and Chorus. Although Tympanum and Chorus 
e Plutarch. have other fſignifications, yet, this Girald (from whom I vouch it) 
de Ifid. & uſing theſe words as received, I imagine, of St. Hierome's epiltle to 
— Dardanus, according to whom, for explanation, finding them pictur'd 
Carm, 3. ed. in Ottomar Luſcinius his Muſurgy, as ſeveral kinds of pipes, the firit 


11. Homer dividing itſelf into two at the end, the other ſpred in the middle, as 


" * two ſegments of a circle, but one at both ends, I gueſs them intended 
— Dear ſame. But I refer my ſelf to thoſe that are more acquainted 


4. Abd. with theſe kind of Britiſh faſhions. For the harp his word is Cithara, 
(«bi reftudi= which (if it be the ſame with Lyra, as ſome think, although urging 


nem primd reaſon and authority are to the contrary) makes the Bards mulick, like 
— that expreſt in the * lyrique ; 

& Mercurio 

e e - Sonante mi ſtum ti is carmen 

- 52 Hae Dorium, illis Barbarum. : | 


Ind - 
— addidiſſe Apply it to the former notes, and obſerve with them, that * the Pytha- 
ine, & poreans uſed, with muſick of the harp [which in thoſe times, if it were 
_— Apollo's, was certainly but of * ſeven ſtrings) when they went to ſlee p, 
ul. lib. a.) to charm (as the old Scots were wont to do, and do yet in their iſles, 
unde Ex «= as Buchanan t affirms) and compoſe their troubled affeftions, Which | 
qr» cite to this purpoſe, that in comparing it with the Britiſh muſick, and 
8. 4, the attributes thereof before remembred out of Heracleotes and Girald, 


©itur Gre. you may ſee conveniency of uſe in both, and worth of — in 
ry 


cu. - ours ; and as well in Pipes as Harp; if you remember the poetic 
b Hift. Scot, of Marſyas. And withal forget not that in one of the oldeſt coins that 
„- have been made in this kingdom, the picture of the reverſe, is Apollo 
having his incircled with Cunobelin's name, then chief king of the 

Britons ; and for Belin and Apollo, fee the eight ſong. 

By whom firſt Gaul was taught her knowledge. 
Underſtand the knowledge of thoſe great philoſophers, prieſts, and 
lawyers call'd Druids (of whom to the tenth ſong largely.) Their 
diſcipline was firſt found out in this iſle, and afterwards transfer'd into 
h Comment, Gaul; whence their youth were ſent hither as to an univerſity for 
. inſtruction in their learned proſeffions: > Cæſar himſelf is author of as 


venal. much. Although, in particular law learning, it might ſeem that Bri- 
Satyr. 15+ tain was requited, if the ſatyrilt 'deceive not in that; 


* Gallia caufidicos docuit facunda Britanms. 
Lawyers, 


1 De pr0. Which, with excellent Lipſius , I rather apply to the diſperſion of the 
nuntiar,re#, Latin tongue through Gaul into this ince, then to any other lan- 
Let, ling. guage or matter. For alſo in Agicola's time ſomewhat before, it ap- 
3.3." 4 pears that matter of good literature was here in a far higher degree then 
Jie. tit, there, as Tacitus in his life hath recorced. Thus hath our iſle been as 
Halit. Miſtreſs to Gaul twice. Firſt in this Drridian doctrine, next in the in- 
9b. non eff ſtitution of their now famous univerſity of Paris ; which was done by 
1 if fac. Charlemain, through aid and r e learned Alcuin (he is called 
DCC. xc. alſo Albin, and was firſt ſent Am to the Emperor by Offa king 
Univerſity of Mercland) ſeconded by thoſe Scots, * John Mailros, Claudius Cle 
ot Paris in- ment, and Raban Maurus. But I know great men permit it not ; nor 
—_— can I ſee any very ancient authority for it, but infinite of later times, ſo 

that it 2s a received opinion; therefore without more examination 
in this no more fit paſſage, I commit to my reader. 


One Bard but coming in their murd'rous ſwords hath ſtaid 


Mo 


YZ: 


ſeeing Barrhitus (in this ſenſe) is a word of later time, and ſcarce yet; 
without remembrance of his naturalization, allowed in the Latin ; and, 
that this uſe was notable in thoſe Northerns avd Gauls, until wars with 
whom, it ſeems Rome had not a proper word for it (which appears by 
Feſtus Pompejus, affirming that the cry of the army was called Barba- 
ricum] I ſhould think ſomewhat confidently, that Barrhitus ( as the 
common copies are) is the trueſt ® reading ; yet ſo, that Barditus for- 7 
med by an unknowing pronunciation is, =. \ by original, was the ſelf. — 
ſame. For, that Lipton mending the place, will have it from Baren — 

in dutch, which ſignifies, to cry out, or from Har Har (which is «> Ft. & vide 
Haron in the Norman cuſtoms and elſewhere) or from the word Beate . . 
for imitation of that bealt's cry, I much wonder, ſeeing Tacitus makes © NA 
expreſs mention of verſes harmonically celebrating valiant performers, „ 
the recital whereof hath that name Barditus, which to interpret we might bortom & 
well call — 2 But to conjoin this fiery office with that quenching/ h - 
power, of the Bards; ſpoken of by the author, I imagine that t __ Sr 
alſo for this martial ſe Hill in that kind of muſick, which they 8 


, g 991. 
call Phrygian, being { as Ariſtotle ſays) Opyrerixy Tefntxd  E'pOus 7 Surd. 1 
Fern as it were, madding the mind with iprigatful motiva. For 11 
lv we fee that thoſe which fing the tempering and mollifying * Pans to 

Apollo, the TMA A & FAN after victory, did among the Greeks 

in another ſtrain move with their Pæans to Mars, their O'p9:4, and pro- 

voking charms before the encounter ; and ſo meets this in our Bards 
diſperied doubtleſs (as the Druids) through Britain, Gaul, and part of 
Germany, which three had eſpecially in warfate much community. 


Our Cimbri with the Gauts 


National tranſmigrations touched to the fourth ſong give light hicher, 
The name of Cimbri ( which moſt of the learned in this later time have 
made the ſime with Cimmersans, Cumerians, Cambrians; all comin 
f.om Gomer Japhets ſon; to whom with his poſterity was this North- G. 
weltern part of the world divided) expreſſing the Welſh, calling them- 
ſelves alſo The author alludes here to th.t Britich army, 
which in our itory is conducted under Brennus and Belinus (ſons to Mol- 
mutius) through Gaul, and thence proſecuted, what in the eight 
ſong and my notes there more plainly, 


® Birdus 


Where, with our brazen ſwords —— 


The author thus teaches you to know, that; among the ancients, 
_—_ _ — was — — — uſe. In their little ſithes, 

erewith they * cut their herbs for inchantments, their prieſts raſours, + See, 
plow-ſhares for deſcribing the content of plotted cities, their muſick in- . — 
ſtruments, and ſuch like, how ſpecial this metal was, it is with good Pirgil. ap. 


warrant delivered ; nor with leſs, how frequent in the making of (words, ans es og 
ſpears, and armour in the heroic times, as among other authorities #4. «. 
that in the encounter of Diomedes and Hector manifeſteth : 19- . 
en | aconic, 
vs 0 & Arc 2 
*_—Tidyy0n 3 xaanbgi xanxbe. 8 


muel, Ik. 3. 
Which ſeems in the n to have proceded from a willingneſs of avoiding «-p, 17. 


inſtruments too deadly in wounding ; far from a flyptick faculty in * {#44. >. 


this, more than in iron, the cure of what it hurts is affirmed more eaſy, * 8 
and the metal itſelf, * $apptaxeuDPngs. as Ariſtotle expreſſes ir. But Bag. 
that our Britons uſed it alto it hath been out of old monuments by our y Of tem- 
molt * learned antiquary obſerved. Gia] power. 
f CONS 
That to the Roman truft (on his report that flay) =» Comd. in 
Corned, 
See for this 


For indeed many are, which the author here impugns; that dare 
believe nothing of our ſtory, or antiquities of more ancient times ; but — 
only Julius Cæſar, and others about or ſince hig. And ſurely his igno- 
rance of this iſle was great, time forbidding him lan uage or conver- 
ſation with the Britiſh. Nor was any before him of his country, that 
knew or medled in relation of us. The firſt of them that once to letters 
committed any word deduced from Britain's name was a philoſophical 
d poet (Rouriſhi ing ſome fifty years before Cæſar) in theſe veries : 
Nam guid Britannum cælum differre putamus, 
Et quod in Agypto off, qui mundi claudicat axis Þ 
In the ſomewhat later poets that lived about Auguſtus, as Catullus, 
Virgil, and Horace, ſome paſſages of the name have you, but nothing 
that diſcovers any monument of this iſland proper to her inhabitants, 
[ would not reckon © Cornelius Nepos among them, to whole name is geg; 
attributed, in print, that polite poem (in whoſe compoſition Apollo Np: chal- 
ſeems to have given perſonal aid) of the Trojan war, according to lenged o un 


L 
Rer. Nut. 6 


n Diodr. 
Sicul, de 
tel. fabuliſ. 
4. 1. 6 


ments, that with the amazing ſweetneſs of their delicious * harmonies, 
not their own only, but withal their enemies armies have ſuddenly de- 
ſiſted from fierce encounters ; %, as my author ſays, did Mars reverenct 
© Abe. the Mufes. This exactly continues all firneſs with what is before affirmed 
Pole. 3. 


cap. ©. mance) 


Lipf 
2 
bi:b;. 11. and Ammian eſpecially, is a feruliar name for thoſe ſtirring up allarms 
1 before the battle uſed in Roman aſſſults (equal in proportion to the 

wbb, Greeks axaaayp@, the Iriſh Kerns Pharroh, and that Rolands 
of the Norma, which hath had his like alſo, in moſt nations.) But, 


Such ſtrapge aſſertion find T in ſtory of theſe Bards powerſul enchant: | ſuppoſed 


Dares the Phrygian's ſtory ; where, by poetical 1 the Brien? are EA vn. 
to have been with Hercules at the rape of : I ſhould 
ſo, beſides error, wrong my country, to w the true author's 
name of that book will a the worthies of the muſes ever live. 
Read but theſe of his verſes, and then judge if he were a Roman: | 
ine remigis uſu 
Non nofſet Memphis Romam, non Indus Hiberum, 

. Non S:iytha Cecropidem, non Noſtra Britannia Gallum. 
And in the ſame book to Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbu y: 
At tu diſfinulis long? cui f onte f red 
Sanuinis egregij lucrum, pac nue litatã 
Emptam an m Pater ille pius, 
In curam wenifſe welit, cui ce deret ipſe 


Prorſur, vel proprias latus fociaret habenas, 


_ POL Y- 


Of him a little before : 


— quo pra ſide Fl:ret 
4 Ira, 1. le- Cantia, & in priſtas reſpirat libera leges 
gendum, non 


— | Briefly thus: the Author was Joſeph of Exceſter (afterwards Arch- 


inptiont qui biſhop of Bourdeaux) famous in this and other kinds of good learning, 
E. under Henry II. and Richard I. ſpeaking among thoſe verſes in this 
ro me- . 1 


rent! ſuam 

pt. Te facre.aſſument acies divinaque bella. 

Codice Typir Tunc dignum majore tuba, tunc pectore toto 

excuſe, | Nitar, & immenſum mecum ſpargire per Orbem. 


Which muſt (as I think) be intended of Baldwin, whoſe undertaking of the 

croſs and voyage with C eur de Lion into the holy-land, and Death there, 

e Chrmicis is in our © ſtories ; out of which you may have large declaration of this 
ade & Gi- holy father (ſo he calls Tho. Becket) that bought peace with price of 
ie. his life ; being murdered in his houſe of Canterbury, through the urging 
— * 8 rievances intolerable to the king and laity, his diminution of common 
he w liberties, and endeavoured derogation, for maintenance of Romiſh 
uſurped ſupremacy. For theſe liberties, fee Matthew Paris before all 

f Sariſbu. other, and the epiſtles of f John of Saliſbury, but lately publiſhed ; 
rienſ. Epil. and, if you pleaſe, my Janus Anglorum, where they are reltored from 
2 &acg, ſenſeleſs corruption, and are in leed more themſelves than in any other 
whatſoever in — But thus too much of this falſe Cornelius. Com 

pare with theſe notes what is to the firſt ſong of Britain and Albion; 

and you ſhall ſee that in Greek writers mention of our land is long be- 

fore any in the Latin: for Polybius that is the firſt which mentions it, 

was more than a hundred years before Lucretius. The author's plainneſs 


in the reſt of Wie's ſong to this purpoſe diſcharges my further labour. 


OL B IO XN: 


Comes Dulas, of whoſe name ſo many rivers be. 


As in England the names of Avon, Ouſe, Stoure, and ſome other; 
ſo in Wales, befere all, is Dulas, a name very often of rivers in Radnor, 
Brecknock, Caermardhin, and elſewhere. 


Which ſome have held to be begotten of the wind. 


In thoſe weſtern parts of Spain, Gallicia Portugal and Aſturia many 
Claſſique teſtimonies, both poets, as Virgil, Silius Italicus, Naturaliits, 
Hiſtorians and Geoponiques, as Varro, Columel, Pliny, Trogus and 
Solinus have remembred theſe mares, which conceive through fervent 8 
luſt of nature, by the weſt- wind, without copulation with the male 095.95. hg 
(in ſuch ſort as tbe Oua ſubventanea ts are bred in hens ) but fo that the out a Cock, 
folles live not over ſome three years. I refer it as an allegory h to the Þ Y. 
expreſſing only of their fertile breed and ſwiftnes in courle ; which is 3 _ 
elegantly to this purpoſe, framed by him that was the father of this K The d 


conceit to his admiring poſterity, in theſe lines ſpeaking of Xanthus fiy lik- the 


and Balius, two of Achilles horſes wind, whch 
witt Fo- 
2 darpa foaled 
* 76 dparrojyer TeTeoOly to their fire 
Tus eren Zepupe d4rijup *Aprya Tho dpyn 2 
Booxopulun ,t. rags ov Re le. 2 
the Ocean, 


Whence withal you may note, that Homer had at leaſt heard of theſe | Gg a. 
coaſts of Spain, according as upon the conjectures on the name of Liſbon, O- 

the Elyfians, and other ſuch you have in * Strabo. But for Liſbon, — v4 
which many will have from Ulyſſes, and call it Ulixbon, being com- fi 2 
monly written Oliſippo or Uliflippo in the ancients, you ſhall have bet- ref: lacie. 
ter etymology, if + hence _— and make it GO leroy, as it —— 
were, that the whole tract is a ſeminary of horſes, as a moſt learned PE: 
man hath delivered. n 


2. cap. 26. 


POLY-OLBION. 


The SEVENTH SONG. 


Tux ARGUMENT. 


The Muſe from Cambria comes again, 
To view the forreſt of fair Dean; 

Sees Severn , when the Higre takes ber, 
How fever-like the fickneſs ſhakes ber; 
Makes mighty Malvern ſpeak his mind 
In honour of the mountain kind; 

T hence wafted with a merry gale, 

Sees Lemſter, and the Golden Vale; 
Sports with the nymphs, themſelves that ply 
At tb' wedding of the Lug and My; 
Viewing the Herefordian pride 

Along on Severns ſetting fide, 

That ſmall wigornian part ſurveys : 
Where for a while herſelf ſhe ſtays. 


IGH matters call-our muſe, inviting her to ſee 
As well the lower lands, as thoſe where lately ſhe 
The Cambrjan mountains clome, and (looking from aloft) 
Survey'd coy Severn's courſe : but now to ſhores more ſoft 
She ſhapes her proſperous fail z and in this lofty ſong, 
The Herefordian floods invites with her along, 
$. That fraught from plenteous Powſe, with their ſuperflu- 
ous waſte, 
Manure the batful March, until they be imbrac'd 
In Sabrins ſoveraign arms: with whoſe tumultuous waves 
$. Shut up in narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raves ; 
And frights the ſtraggling flocks, the neighbouring ſhores 
to fly, | 
A far as from the main it comes with hideous cry, 
And on the angry front the curled foame doth bring, 
The billows gainſt the banks when fiercely it doth fling z 
Hurles up the ſlimy ooze, and makes the ſcaly brood 
Leap madding to the land affrighted from the flood; 
O' erturns the toiling barge, whoſe ſteerſman doth not lanch, 
And thruſts the furrowing beak into her ireful panch : 


As when we haply ſee a ſickly woman fall * ASimile 
Into a fit of that which we the mother call, expreſſing 
When from the grieved womb ſhe feels the pain ariſe, wy — 
Breaks into grievous ſighs, with intermixed crys, net 
Bereaved of her ſenſe ; and ſtruggling ſtill with thoſe 
That gainſt her riſing pain their utmoſt ſtrength oppoſe, 
n toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, touſes, ſpurns and 

prauls, 
Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the walls; 
But that the horrid pangs torments the grieved ſo, | 
One well might muſe from whence this ſuddain ſtrength 

ſhould grow. 

Here (queen of foreſts all, that weſt of Severn ly) 

Her broad and buſhy top Dean holdeth up fo high, 
The leſſer are not ſeen, ſhe is fo tall and large. 
And ſtanding in ſuch ſtate upon the winding marge, 
§. Within her hollow woods the Satyrs that did wonne 
In gloomy ſecret ſhades, not pierc'd with ſummers ſun, 
Under a falſe pretence the nymphs to entertain, 
Oft raviſhed the. choice of Sabrin's watry train 
And from their miſtreſs banks them taking as a prey, 
Unto their woody Caves have carried them away: 
Then from her inner groves for ſuccour when they cry'd, 
She retchleſs of their wrongs (her Satyrs ſcapes to hide) 


Unto their juſt complaint not once her eat inclines : 


So fruitful in her woods, and wealthy in her mines, 

That Leden which her way doth through the deſert make, 

Though near to Dean ally*d, determin'd to forſake | 

Her courſe, and her clear limbs amongſt the buſhes hide, 

Leaſt by the Sylvans (ſhould ſhe chance to be eſpide) 

She might unmaiden'd go unto her ſovereign flood: 

So many were the rapes done on the watry brood, 

That Sabrine to her fire (great Neptune) forc'd to ſuc, 

The riots to repreſs of this outrageous crue, | 

His armed Orks he ſent her milder ſtream to k 

To drive them back to Dean that troubled all the deep. 
$. Whilſt 


_ fy 


© 


The SIXTH SONG 209 


FS. Whilſt Malvern (king of hills) fair Severn overlooks 
( Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks) 
And how the fertil fields of Hereford do ly, 
And from his many heads, with many an amorous e 
Beholds his goodly ſite, how towards the pleaſant ft, 
Abounding in exceſs, the vale of Euſham lies, 
The mountains every way about him that do ſtand, 
Of whom he's daily ſeen, and ſeeing doth command ; 
On tiptoes ſet aloft, this proudly uttereth he: 

Olympus, fayr'ſt of hills, that heaven art ſaid to be, 
* I envy not thy ſtate, nor leſs my ſelf do make; 
Nor to poſſeſs thy name, mine own would I forſake : 
Nor would I, as thou do'ſt, ambitiouſly aſpire 
* To thruſt my forked top into th'etheral fire. 
For, didſt thou take the ſweets that on my face do breath, 
Above thou wouldſt not ſeek what I enjoy beneath: 
* Beſides, the ſundry ſoils J every way ſurvey, 
* Make me, if better not, thy equal every way. 
* And more, in our defence, to anſwer thoſe, with ſpight 
That term us barren, rude, and void of all delight; 
* We mountains, to the land, like warts or wens to be, 
By which, fair'ſt living things disfigur'd oft they ſee ; 
* This ſtrongly to perform, a well ſtuft brain would need. 
* And many hills there be, if they this cauſe would heed, 
Having their riſing tops familiar with the ſky 
From whence all wit proceeds) that fitter were than I 
* The taſk to undertake. As not a man that ſees 
* Mounchdenny, Blorench hill, with Breedon, and the Clees, 
* And many more as great, and nearer me than they, 
© But thinks, in our defence they far much more could fay. 
Vet, falling to my lot, this ſtoutly I maintain 
« Gainſt forreſts, vallies, fields, groves, nvers, paſture, plain, 
* And all their flatter kind (fo much that do rely 
Upon their ſeedings, flocky and their fertility) 
The mountain is the king: and he it is alone 
Above the other ſoils that nature doth inthrone. 
For mountains be like men of brave heroick mind, 
with eyes erect to heaven, of whence themſelves they find, 
« Whereas the lowly vale, as earthly, like it ſelf, 
« Doth never further look than how to purchaſe pelf. 
And of their batful ſites, the vales that boaſt them thus, 
Near had been what they are, had it not been fur us: 
For, from the riſing banks that ſtrongly mound them in, 
The valley (as betwixt ) her name did firſt begin: 
« And almoſt not a brook, if ſhe her banks do fill, 
« But hath her plenteous ſpring from mountain or from hill. 
If mead, or lower ſlade, grieve at the room we take, 
© Know that the ſhow or rain, deſcending oft, doth make 
« The Yruitful valley fat, with what from us doth glide, 
Who with our winter's waſte maintain their ſummer's pride 
And to you lower lands if terrible we ſeem, 
And cover'd oft with clowds ; it is your foggy ſteam 
« The powerful ſun exhales, that in the cooler day 


« And, what's the grove, ſomuch thatthinks her to be grac'd, 

If not above the reſt upon the mountain plac'd. 

© Where ſhe her curled head unto the eye may ſhow ? 

For in the eaſy vale if ſhe be ſet below, 

© What is ſhe but obſcure ? and her more dampy ſhade 

And covert, but a den or beaſts of raven made? 

Beſides, we are the marks, which looking from on hy, 

The travailer beholds; and with a cheerful eye 

« Doth thereby ſhape his courſe, and freſhly doth purſue 

The way, which long before lay tedious in his view. 

What forelt, flood, or field, that ſtandeth not in awe 

Of Sina, or ſhall ſee the ſight that mountain ſaw ? 

Jo none but to a hill ſuch grace was ever given: 

As on his back, *tis ſaid, great Atlas bears up heaven. 
» Fagy. 80 Latmus by the wile * Endymion is renown'd ; 
ny That hill, on whoſe high top he was the firſt that found 
found out © Pale Phzbe's wandring courſe; ſo ſkilful in her ſphere, 
2 urſe c As ſome ſtick not to ſay that he enjoy d her there. | 
mou: And thoſe chaſte maids, begot on memory by Jove, 

Not Tempe only love delighting in their grove ; 

* Nor Helicon their brook, in whoſe delicious brims, 

« They oft are us'd to bathe their clear and cryſtal limbs; 


But high Parnaſſus have, their mountain, whercon they 
pon their golden lute: continually do play. 

Ot theſe more could tell, to prove the place our own, 
© Than by his ſpacious maps are by Ortellius ſhown.” 

For mountains this tuffice, Which ſcarcely had he told ; 
Along the fertil fields, when Malvern might behold 
The Herefordian foods, far dittant though they be: 
For great men, as we find, a great way off can fee, 
Firſt, _— with forhead clear, by Bromyard that doth 

guide; 

And taking Loden in, their mixed ſtreams do guide, 
To meet their ſovereign Lug, from the Radnorizn plain 
At Preſtain coming in; where he Goth entertain 
The Wadel, as along he under Derfold goes 
Her full and juſty fide ro whom the forrett ſhows, 
As to allure fair Lug, aboad with her to make. 

Lug little Oney firſt, then Arro in doth take, 
At Lemſter, tor her wool whoſe ſtaple doth excel, 
And ſeems to over-match the gollen Phrygian fell. 
Had this our Colchos been unto the ancients known, 
When honour was herſelf, and in her glory ſhown, 
He then that did command the infantry of Greece, 
Had only to our iſle adventur'd for this fleece. 

Where lives the man to dull, on Britains furtheſt Niore, © Th» + 
To whom did never ſound the name of © Iemſter ore? fllency 
That with the ſilk worms web for ſmalnets doth compu : = 
Wherein, the winder ſhows his workmanſ}:ip . rate 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew ; 

As neatly bottom'd up as nature forthi it dic; 

Of each in high'ſt accompt, and reckoned here as finr, 

$. As there th' Appulian filece, or yainty Tarentine, 

From thence his lovely ſelf for Wye he doth diſpoſe, 

To view the goodly flocks on cach hand as he goes ; 

And makes his journey ſhort, with ſtrange and tundry tales, 

Of all their wondrous things; and, not the leaſt,ot Wales; 

Of that prodigious ſpring (him neighbouring as he palt ) 

That little fiſhes bones continually doth caſt, 

Whoſe reaſon whil'ſt he ſecks induſtriouſſy to know, 

A great way he hath gone, and Hereford doth ſhow 

Her riſing ſpires aloft; when as the prmcely Wye, 

im from his muſe to wake, arreſts him by and by, 

Whoſe meeting to behold, with how well ordered grace 

Each other entertains, how kindly they embrace; 

For joy, ſo great a ſhout the bordering city ſent, 

That with the ſound thereof, which thorough Haywood 
went, 

The wood-ny mphs did awake that in the forcſt won; 

Fo know the ſudden cauſe, and preſently they run 

With locks uncon b'd, for haſte the lovely Wye to ſee 

The flood that grac'd her moſt } this day ſhould married be 

To that more lovely Lug ; a river of much fame, 

That in her wandering banks ſhould loſe his glorious name. 

For Hereford, although her Wy ſhe hold fo dear, 


« Unto this region come, about our tops doth ſtay. I Yet Lug whoſe longer courſe doth grace the goodly ſheere, 


And with his plenteous ſtream fo many brooks doth bring) 
Of all hers that be north is abſolutely king, 

But Marccly, griev*'d that he (the ncareſt of the reſt, 
And of the mountain kind ) not bidden was a guelt 
Unto this nuptial feaſt, ſo hardly ic dcth take, 
As (meaning for the ſame his ſtation to forſake) 
$. Inrag'd and mad with grief, himſelf in two did rive; 
The trees and hedges near, before him up doth drive, 
And dropping hcadlong down, three days together fall ; 
Which, bellowing as he went, the rocks did fo appal, 
That they him paſſage made, who coats and chappels cruſh : 
So violently he into his valley ruſh, 
But Wye (from her dear Lug whom nothing can reſtrain, 
In many a pleaſant ſhade, her joy to entertain ) 
To Roſs her courſe directs ; and right her? name to ſhow, Wye or 


Oft windeth in her way, as back ſhe meant to go. Guy, fo 

Meander, who is ſaid ſo intricate to be, called (in 

Hath not ſo many turns, nor crankling nooks as ſhe, — — 

F | ) 
The Herefordian fields when well nrar having paſt, her ſinuo- 

As ſhe is going forth, two ſiſter brooks at laſt ſity, or 


That ſoil her kindly ſends, to guide her on her way turning. 


Neat Gamar, that gets in ſwift Garran : which do lay 
2 Their 
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Their waters in one banl, augmenting of her train, 
To grace the goodly Wye, as ſhe doth paſs by Dean. 
Beyond whoſe equal ſpring unto the weſt doth ly 
The goodly Golden Vale, whoſe luſcious ſcents do fly 
More free than Hybla's ſweets; and twixt her bordring hills, 
The air with ſuch delights and delicacy fills, 
As makes it loth to ſtir, or thence thoſe ſmells to bear. 
Th' Heſperides ſcarce had ſuch pleaſures as be there: 
Which ſometime to attain, that mighty ſon of Jove 
One of his labours made, and with the dragon ſtrove, 
That never clos'd his eyes, the golden fruit to guard ; 
As if tenrich this place, from others, nature ſpar'd: 
Banks crown'd with curled groves, from cold to keep the 
lain, | ; 
Fields buful flow ry meads, in ſtate them to maintain; 
Floods, to make fat thoſe meads, from marble veins that 
ſpour, 
To + wealth within doth anſwer that without. 
So brave a nymph ſhe is, in every thing ſo rare, 
As to fit down by her, ſhe thinks there's none ſhould dare. 
And forth ſhe ſends the Doire, upon the Wye to wait, 
Whom Munno by the way more kindly doth intreat 
(For Eſkle, her moſt lov'd, and Olcon's only ſake ) 
With her to go along, till Wye ſhe overtake. 
To whom ſhe condeſcends, from danger her to ſhield, 
That th* Monumethian parts from th*Herefordian field 
Which manly Malvern ſees from furtheſt of the ſheer, 
On the Wigornian waſte when northward looking near, 
* Malvern On Corſwood caſts his eye, and on his * home born chaſe, 
chaſe. Then conſtantly beholds, with an unuſual pace, 
* Severn. eam with her tribute come unto the Cambrian queen, 
Near whom in all this place a river's ſcarcely ſeen, 
That dare avouch her name; Team ſcorning any ſpring 
But what with her along from Shropſhire ſhe doth bring, 
Except one nameleſs ſtream that Malvern ſends her in, 
And Laughern though but ſmall : when they ſuch grace 
that win, 
There thruſt in with the brooks incloſed in her bank. 
Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rank, 
As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn, and doth crave 
Of place ( by her deſert) precedency to have : 
Till chancing to behold the others godlike grace, 
So ſtrongly is ſurpris'd with beauties in her face 
By no means ſhe could hold, but needſly ſhe muſt ſhow 
Her liking; and herſelf doth into Sabrine throw. 
Not far from him again when Malvern doth perceive 
Two hills, which though their heads ſo high they do not 
heave, 
Yet duly do obſerve great Malvern, and afford 
Him reverence : who again as fits a gracious lord, 
Upon his ſubjects looks, and equal priſe doth give 
That Woodberry ſo nigh and neighbourly doth live 
With Abberley his friend, deſerving well ſuch fame 
That Saxton in his maps forgot them not to name: 


| 


POLY:OLBION: 


| | Of Eriſicthon's end begins her to bethink, 


Which, though in their mean types ſmall matter doth appear, 
Yet both of good account are reckned in the ſhiere, 
And highly grac'd of Team in his proud paſſing by. 
When ſoon the goodly Wyre, that wonted was ſo hy 
Her ſtately top to rear, aſhamed to behold _ 
Her ſtraight and goodly woods unto the furnace ſold 
(And looking on herſelf, by her decay doth ſee 
The miſery wherein her ſiſter forreſts be) 


And of his cruel plagues doth wiſh they all might drink « a fable 
That thus have them diſpoil'd : then of her own deſpight; in Ovid', 
That ſhe, in whom her town, fair Beudly, took delight, metamor. 
And from her goodly ſeat conceiv'd fo great a pride, 
In Severn on her eaſt, Wyre on the ſetting ſide, 
So naked left of woods, of pleaſure, and torlorn, 
As ſhe that lov'd her moſt, her now the moſt doth ſcorn ; 
With endleſs grief perplext her ſtubborn breaſt ſhe ſtrake, 
And to the deafened air thus paſſionately ſpake 
* You Driades, that are ſaid with oaks to live and die, 
* Wherefore in our diſtreſs do you our dwellings fly: 
* Upon this monſtrous age and not revenge our wrong ? 
For cutting down an oak that juſtly did belong 
To one of Ceres, nymphs, in Theſſaly that grew 
In the Dodonean grove (O nymphs!) you could purſue 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
* That villany to wreak the tyrant did to her : 
* Who, with a dreadful frown did blaſt the growing grain : 
And having from him reft what ſhould his life maintain, 
* She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
* And thruſt her down his throat, into his ſtanchleſs maw : 
Who, when nor ſea nor land for him ſufficient were, 
* With his devouring teeth his wretched fleſh did tear. 
This did you for one tree: but of whole foreſts they 
* That in theſe impious times have been the vile decay 
* (Whom I may juſtly call th&r county's deadly foes ) 
* Gainſt them you move no power, their ſpoil unpuniſht goes. 
How many grieved ſouls in future time ſhall ſtarve, 

For that which they have rapt their beaſtly luſt to ſerve ! 
* We, ſometime that the ſtate of famous Britain were, 
For whom ſhe was renown'd in kingdoms far and near, 
Are ranſackt; and our trees ſo hackt above the ground, 
That where their lofty tops their neighbouring countries 

* crown'd, 
* Their trunks (like aged folks) now bare and naked ſtand, 
As for revenge to heav'n each held a withered hand: 
And where the goodly herds of high-palm'd harts did gaze 
Upon the paſſer by, thereby now doth only graze 
The gall'd- back carion jade, and hurtful ſwine do ſpoil 
Once to the ſylvan Powers our conſecrated ſoil.” 
This uttered ſhe with grief: and more ſhe would have 
ſpoke, 
When the Salopian floods her of her purpoſe broke, 
And ſilence did enjoin ; a liſtning ear to lend 
To Severn, which was thought did mighty things intend. 


— 


ILLUSTRATIONTE 


HE muſe yet hovers over Wales, and here ſings the inner terri- 


tories, with part of the Severn itory, and her Engliſh neighbours, | 


T hat fraught from plenteous Powſe with their ſuperfiuons waſt 
Manure the batful March 


Wales (as is before touched) is divided into three parts, North-wales, 
South-wales and Powiſe ; this laſt is here meant, compriſin 
Brecknock, Radnor and Montgomery. The diviſion hath its 


Tripartite 
ed: viſion of 
W oats. 

a Girald, 
Camdb, de- 
feripe, cap, 
2+- Dec. 
LXX. VI. 
b The three 


and Anarawt, who poſleſt them for their portions hereditary, as they 
are named. But out of an old book of Welſh laws, David Powel affirms 
thoſe tripartite titles more ancient. 1 know that the diviſion and gift is 
crowned different in Caradoc Lancharvan from that of Girald ; but no great con- 
Princes, uence of admitting either here Thoſe three Princes were called in Bri- 
c D. Powel, tiſh ł N tritwpſoc Talacthioc, becauſe © every one of them wore upon 
ad Caradc. his bonet or helmet, a corunet of gold, being a broad Jace or headband, 
e indented upwards ſet and wrought with pretious ſtones, which in Britiſh 
4 Crowns, or Welſh is called “ Talacth, which name nurſes give to the upper band 
Diadem, on a child's head. Ot this torm (I mean of a band or wreath) were the 
ancienteſt of crowns, as appears in the de{cription of the Cidaris, and 


part of 
| beginning 
attributed to the three ſons of * Roderique the Great, Mervin, elh, 


* 


Tiara of the Perſians in Cteſias, Q. Curtius, and Xenophon, the crowns 

of Oak, Graſs, Parſly, Olives, Myrtle, and T the Greeks © 3'**"+ 
and Romans, and in that expreſs name of Diadema, fignifying a Band, gen 
of which, whether it have in our tongue community with that Banda, „. C 

derived of the © Carian into Italian, expreſſing victory, and ſo, for Pecs. 
ominous good words, is tranſlated to enſigns and ſtandars (as in oriental 4 
ſtories the words Barde and BarJopep®@ often ſhew) I muſt not here — 1. 2 
inquire. Molmutius firſt f uſed a golden crown among the Britiſh, and 20: & Ban- 
as it ſeems by the ſame authority, Athelſtan among the Saxon. But I 4, <1 © 
digreſs. By the March underſtand thoſe limits between England and 2 H., 

Wales ; which continuing from north to ſouth, join the Welſh Shires to — 
Hereford, Shropſhire and the Engliſh part, and were divers baronies, & 4:;//# 
divided from any ſhire until * Henry VIII. by act of parliament an- #* here -/- 
nexed ſome to Wales, others to England. The barons that lived in e 928 
them were called lord Marchers, and by the name of > Marchiones, f G./7:4. 
i. e. Marqueſſes. For fo Roger of | Mortimer, James of Audeleg, Ab. 
Roger of Clifford, Roger of Leiburn, Haimo Leſtrange, Hugh of Tur- 4. 1. © 9. 
bervil, (which by ſword adventured the ranſom of III. out of © 27 — 0 
Simon of Montfort his treacherous impriſonment, after the battle of f F.. 
Lewes) are called * Marchiones Wallia ; and Edward III. created Roger ; 


cap. 2. 


h Lib. Rub. Scaccar. i Matth. Weflmonaf, lib. 2. k Marqueſs or lord marchers of * 


| Wal 


of 


The SIXTH SONG. 


1 For the of Mortimer Earl of March, as if you ſhould ſay, of the Limits i twixt 
limits ſee to Wales and England, Mart, or Were, ſignifying a bound or limit: as 
= — ſong more largely. and hence is ſu 
that title of N which is as much as a lord of the fron- 
tiers, or ſuch like ; although I know divers others are derivations which 
Ad Conft the ® Feudiſts have imagined. Theſe Marchers had their laws in their 
Fad. 5. tis, Baronies, and for matter of ſuit, if it had been twixt tenants holding of 
i: dicatur them, then was it commenced in their own courts and determined; it for 
bar. & 7* the barony it ſelf, then in the king's courts at Weſtminſter, by writ, di- 
r rected to the ſherrif of the next Eng'iſh ſhire adjoining, as Gloceſter, 
4 {ee to Hereford, and ſome others. For the king's ® writ did not run in wales 
the ninth as in England, until by ſtatute the principality was incorporated with 
ſong more the crown pal ws in an old » report where one was committed for 
. eſloigning a ward into Wales, extra poteſtatem Regis under Henry III. 
013 vers. Afterward ? Edward I. made ſome fhires in it, and altered the cuſtoms, 
7. conforming them in ſome ſort to the Engliſh, as in the ſtatute of Ruthland 
p „% you have it largely: and under Edward II. to a 4 Parliament at York 
_ - were ſummoned twenty four out of North-wales, and as many out of 
ber Ed. 2. South-wales. But notwithſtandieg all tuis, the Marches continued as 
ders. clauſ, diſtin ; and in them were, for the moſt part, thoſe controverted titles, 
which in our law-annals ars referred to Wales. For the divided ſhires 
„were, as it ſeems, or ſhould have been ſubject to the Engliſh form ; but 
the particulars hereof are unfit for this room: if you are at all conver- 


you. 


the Higre wildly raves. 


This violence, of the water's madneſs, declared by the author, is fo 

expreſt in an old * monk, which about four hundred years fince, ſays it 

was called the Higre in Engliſh. To make more deſcription of it, were 
but to reſolve the author's poem. 


e Within her hollow woods the Satyrs that did won. 
4. digeſt. By the Satyrs raviſhing the ſea-nymphs into this maritime foreſt of 


Pontificam. Dean (lying between Wye and Severn in Gloceſter ) with Severn's ſuit 


ed the original of 


ſant in our law, I ſend you to my * margine ; if not, it ſcarce concerns | 
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to Neptune, and his provifion of remedy, you have; poetically deſcrib'd 

the rapines which were committed along that ſhore, by ſuch as lurked 

in theſe ſhady receptacles, which he properly titles Satyr's, that name 

coming from an Eaſtern * root, ügnify ing to hide, or ly hid, as that t AMD: | 
* all knowing Iſaac Caſaubon hath at large (among other his un meaſu- u He: 
rable benefits to the ſtate of learning) taught us. The Engliſh were 747, 

alſo ill intreated by the Welſh in their p ſHiges here, until by act of ee. Me. 


Parliament remedy was given ; as you may fee in the * ſtatutes pream- ritd ne- 


ble, which ſatisfies the action. tatur ler K 
— N 
4% 
Whilſt Malverne king of bills fair Severn overlooks, . 
ho nn an»07, 
Hereford and Worceſter are by theſe hills ſeven miles in length con- Ia 


fined ; and rather, in reſpect cf the adj cent vales, thin the bulls (elt. 85 
underſtand the attribute of excel lency. Upon theſe is the ſuppoſe) vi- 2 
ſion of Piers Plowman, done, as is thought, by Robert) Langland, a f. 
Shropſhire man, in a Kind of Engliſh meter: which for diſcovery of y About 
the inſecting corruptions of thoſe times, I prefer before many more _ 2 
ſeemingly ſerious invectives, as well for invention as judgement. But 
I have read that the author's name was John Malverne, a fellow of 

oriel college in Oxford, who finiſhed it 16 Ed. III. 


As there 1Þ' Apulian fleece, or dainty Tarentine. 


In Apugliz and the upper Calabria of Italy, the wool hath been ever 
famous far * fineſt excellence: in ſo much that for preſerving it from the , , 4 
injury of earth, buſhes, and weather, the ſhepherds uſed to cloath their v e, 2, 
ſheep with ſkins, and indeed it was fo _—— in theſe and other kind 2 2. Co 


g , R : well, lib, 
of pains about it, that it ſcarce requited coſt, 7. cap. 4 


bimſelf in two did rive. 


Alluding to a prodigious diviſion of Marcly hill, in an earth-quake of * 1773. 


late * time ; which moſt of all was in theſe parts of the iſland. 


e ,s 


Taz ARGUMENT, 


The goodly Severn bravely fings 
Te nobleſt of ber Britiſh kings; 
At Czſar's landing what we were, 
And of the Roman conqueſt bere : 

. Then ſhews, to her dear Britains fame, 
How quickly chriſtned they became, 
And of their conſtancy doth hoeſt, 

In ſundry fortunes ſtrangely tft : 

Then doth the Saxons landing tell, 

And how by them the Britons fell; 
Cheers the Salopian mountains high, 
That on the weſt of ſevern lie; 

Calls down each riveret from her ſpring, 
Their queen upon her way to bring ; 
Whom down to Brug the muſe attends : 
Where, leaving her, this ſong ſhe ends. 


O Salop when herſelf clear Sabrine comes to ſhow, 

And wiſely her bethinks the way ſhe had to go, 
South-weſtward caſt her courſe ; and with an amcurous eye 
Thoſe countries whence ſhe came ſurveyeth (paſſing by) 
Thoſe lands in ancient times old Cambria claym'd her due, 
For refuge when to her th*oppreſſed Britons flew ; 
By England now uſurp*t, who (paſt the wonted meers, 
Her ſure and ſovereign banks) had taken ſundry ſheers, 
Which ſhe her marches made : whereby thoſe hills of fame 
And rivers ſtood difgrac'd ; accounting it their ſhame, 
$. That all without that mound which Mercian Offa caſt | 
To run from north to ſouth, athwarth the Cambrian waſt, 
Could England not ſuffice, but that the ſtragling Wye, 
Which in the hart of Wales was ſometime ſaid to lye, 
Now only for her bound proud England did prefer. 

- That Severn, when ſhe ſees the wrong thus offerd her, 


N 


POLY-OLBION. 


The EIGTH SONG. 


Though by injurious time deprived of that place 
Which anciently ſhe held: yet loth that her diſgrace 
Should on the Britons light, the hills and rivers ncar 
Auſterely to her calls, commanding them to hear 
In her dear childrens right (their anceſtors of yore, 
Now thruſt betwixt herſelf, and the Virginian ſhore, 
$. Who drave the giants hence that of the earth were bred, 
And of the ſpacious iſle became the ſovercign head) 
What from authentick books ſhe liberally could ſay. 
Of which whilſt ſhe bethought her ; weſtward every way, 
The mountains, floods, and meers, to ſilence them betake : 
When Severn lowting low, thus gravely them beſpake ; 
How mighty was that man, and honoured till to be, 
That gave this iſle his name, and to his children three, 
Three kingdoms in the ſame? which, time doth now deny, 
* With his arrival here, and primer monarchy. | 
« * Loegria, though thou canſt thy Locrine eaſely loſe, * England. 


© Yet Cambria, him, whom fate ler ancient founder choſe, : — ales. 
© In no wiſe will forgo; nay, ſhould © Albania leave N 


8. Her Albanact for ayd, and to the Scythian cleave. 

And though remorſeleſs Rome, which firſt did us enthral, 

As barbarous but eſtecm'd, and ſtickt not fo to call; 

The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obey d 

5. Three hundred years before Rome's great foundation 
6 laid 3 a 


And had a thouſand years an empire ſtrongly ſtood, 


Ere Cæſar to her ſhores-here ſtem'd the circling flood; 
« &. And long before, borne arms againſt the barbarous hun, 


| 


| Here landing with intent the iſle to over-run : 


And following them in flight, their general Humberd 
* drown'd | 
In that of great arm of ſea, by his great name renown'd ? 


And her great huilders had, her cities who did rear 4 Pried 
With fanes unto her gods, and © flamins every Where. among 
[7 Nor idolau ous 
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Nor Troynovant alone à city long did ſtand; 
* But after, ſoon again by Ebranks powerful hand 
* York lifts her towers aloft : which ſcarcely finiſht was, 
But as they, by thoſe kings, fo by Rudhudibras, 
* Canter- * Kents firſt and famous town, with Wincheſter, aroſc : 
bury. © And others, others built, as they fit places choſe. 

So Britain to her praiſe, of all conditions brings; 
The warlike, as the wiſe, Of her courageous kings, 
Brute Greenſhield: to whoſe name we providence impute, 
* Divinely to revive the land's firſt con queror, Brute. 

So hal ſhe thoſe were learn'd, endu*d with nobler parts: 
As. he from learned Greece, that (by the liberal arts) 
. To Stamford, in this iſle, ſeem'd Athens to transfer; 
* Wiſe Bladud, of her kings that great Philoſopher ; 
Who found our boiling baths; and his knowledge high, 
Diſcla ining human paths, here practiced to fly. 

Ot juſtly vexed Leire, and thoſe who laſt did tug 
\ Ferrex In worſe than civil war, the ſons of Gorbodug 
and Por- (By whoſe unnatural ſtrife the land fo long was toſt) 

1220 * I cannot ſtay to tell, nor ſhall my Britain boaſt ; 
But, of that man which did her monarchy reſtore, 
Her firſt imperial crown of gold that ever wore, 
And that moſt glorious type of ſovereignty regain'd 
* Mulmutius : who this land in ſuch eſtate maintain'd 
* As his great belfire Brute from Albions heirs it won. 
* $. This grand-child, great as he, thoſe four proud 
* ſtreets begun | 
That each way croſs this iſle, and bounds did them allow. 
Like priviledge he lent the temple ànd the plow : 
So ſtudious was this prince in his moſt forward zeal 
I To the celeſtial power, and to the publick weal. 
t Relinuas * * Bellinus he begot, who Dacia proud ſubdu'd ; 
and Bren- * And Brennus, who abroad a worthier war purſu'd, 
Ns. Aſham'd of civil ſtrife ; at home hear leaving all: 
And with ſuch goodly youth, in Germany and Gaul 
* As he had gather'd up, the Alpin mountains paſt, 
And bravely on the banks of fatal Allia chas'd 
* The Romans (that her ſtream diſtained with their gore) 
And through proud Rome, diſplay*d his Britiſh enſign bore: 
. There, balancing his ſword againſt her baſer gold, 
© The ſenators for ſlaves he in her forum ſold. 
At laſt, by power expell'd, yet proud of late ſuccels, 
His forces then for Greece did inſtantly addreſs ; 
And marching with his men upon her fruitful face, 
« Made Macedon firſt ſtoop; then Theſſaly, and Thrace ; 
« His ſouldiers there enricht with all Peonia's ſpoil ; 
* And where to Greece he gave the laſt anddeadlieſt foil, 
In that moſt dreadful fight, on that more diſmal day, 
« Oferthrew their utmoſt proweſs at ſad Thermopylæ; 
And daring of her god's, adventur'd to have taen 
« Thoſe ſacred things enſhrin'd in wiſe Apollo's fane : 
To whom when thundring heaven pronounc'd her fear- 
fulſt word, | 
« $. Apainſt the Delphian power he ſhak'd his ireful ſword, 
As of the Britiſh blood, the native Cambri here 
(So of my Cambria call'd) thoſe valiant Cymbri were 
„(When Britain with her brood fo peopled had her ſeat, 
The ſoil could nor ſuffice, it daily grew ſo great) 
Of Denmark who themſelves did anciently ls, 
And to that ſtraitned point, that utmoſt chefoneſle, 
My country's name bequeath'd; whence Cymbritait took: 
© Yet long were not compriz'd within that little nook, 
: But with thoſe Almain powers this people iſſued forth: 
And like ſome boiſtrous wind ariſing from the north, 
Came that unwieldy hoſt ; that, which way it did move, 
The very burthenous earth before it ſeem'd to ſhove, 
And only meant to claim the univerſe its own. | 
In this terreſtrial globe, as though ſore world unknown, 
« By pampred natures ſtore too prodigally fed 
y pamp ; 
(And ſurfeiting therewith) her ſurcreaſe vomited; 
« Theſe roaming up and down to ſeek ſome ſetling room, 
> Agreat * Firſt like a deluge fell upon Illyricum, x 
general of * And with his Roman powers Papyrius overthrew ;z 
thofe nor - Then, by great Belus brought againſt thoſe legions, flew 


thern na- 
tions. 


| © But long he had not reign'd, ere happily it chanc'd, 


e 


Their forces which in France Aurelius Scaurus led, 
And afterward again, as bravely vanquiſhed 
The conſuls Cæpio, and ſtout Manlius on the plain, 
Where Rhodanus was red with blood of Latines ſlain. 
© Iri greatneſs next ſucceeds Belinus* worthy ſon, 
* Gurguſtus : who ſoon left what his great father won, 
© To Guynteline his heir: whoſe * queen, beyond her kind, Marcia 
In her great huſband's peace, to ſhew her upright mind, ; 
. To wiſe Mulmutius laws, her Martian ſirſt did frame: 
* From which we ours derive, to her eternal fame. 
So Britain forth with theſe, that valiant baſtard brought, 
* Morindus, Danius fon, which with that * monſter fought , , Keg 


* His ſubjects that devour'd ; to ſhew himſelf again tain mon- 
Their Martyr, who by them ſelected was to raign. iter often 
So Britain likewiſe boaſts her Elidure the juſt, —_—> 
* Who with his people was of ſuch eſpecial truſt, — 
That (Archigallo faln into their general hate, voured di- 


* And by their powerful hand depriv'd of kingly ſtate) verſe of 

* Unto the regal chair they Elidure advanc'd ; | the Briviſh 
people. 

* In hunting of a hart, that in the forreſt wild, 

© The late depoſed king, himſelf who had exil'd 

From all reſort of men, juſt Elidure did meet; 

Who much unlike himſelf, at Elidurus feet, 

Him proſtrating with tears, his tender breaſt fo ſtrook, 

* That he (the Britiſh rule who lately on him took 

At th'earneſt peoples pray*rs) him calling to the court, 

There Archigallo's wrongs fo lively did report, 

* Relating (in his right) his lamentable caſe, 

With fo effectual ſpeech imploring their high grace, 

That him they reiathron'd ; in peace who ſpent his days. 

* Then Elidure again, crown'd with applauſive praiſe, 
As he a brother rais*d, by brothers was depos'd. 

And put into the towr : where milcrably inclos'd, 
© Outiiving yet their hate, and the Uſurpers dead, 
Thrice had the Britiſh crown ſet on his reverend head. 

* When more than thirty kings in fair ſucceſſion came 
* Unto that mighty Lud, in whoſe eternal name 
* $. Great London ſtill ſhall live (by him rebuilded) while 
To cities ſhe remains the ſovereign of this iſle: 

And when commanding Rome to Cæſar gave the charge, 
Her empire (but too great) ſtill further to enlarge 
With all beyond the alpes ; the aides he found to paſs 
« From theſe parts into Gaul, ſhew'd here ſome nation was 
* Undaunted that remain'd with Rome's ſo dreadful name, 
That durſt preſume to aid thoſe ſhe decreed to tame. 
© Wherefore that matchleſs man, whole high ambition wrought 
Beyond her empire's bounds, by ſhipping wiſely ſought 
* (Here proling on the ſhores) this iſland to diſcry, 
What people her poſſeſt, how faſhion'd ſhe did ly: 
Where ſcarce a ſtranger's foot defil'd her virgin breaſt, 
Since her firſt conqueror Brute here put his powers to reſt ; 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
© With trifles, which ſhe took for niceneſs more than need: 
But as another world, with all abundance bleſt, 

And fatisfy'd with what ſhe in herſelf poſſeſt; 
Through her exceſſive wealth (at length) till wanton grown, 
Some kings (with others lands that would enlarge their own) 
« By innovating arms an open paſſage made 
« For him that gap't for all (the Roman) to invade. 
Let with grim-viſag*d war when he her ſhores did greet, 
And terribleſt did threat with his amazing fleet, 
* Thoſe Britiſh bloods he found, his force that durſt aſſail, 
And poured from the cliffs their ſhafts like ſhowers of hail 
Upon his helmed head; to tell him as he came, 
That they (from all the world) yet feared not his name: 
© Which, bony undaunted ſpirits ſoon made that conqueror 
feel, | 
Oft ventring their bare breſt gainſt his oft · bloodied ſteel ; 
And in _ chariots charg'd : which they with wondrous 
il 
Could —_ in their ſwift'ſt courſe upon the ſteepeſt hill, 
And wheel about his troops for vantage of the ground, 
Or elſe diſrank his force where entrance might be found: 
Rnd - 
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Who with their direful threats, and execrable vows; 


And from their armed ſeats their thrilling darts could throw 
Or nimbly leaping down, their valiant ſwords beſtow, 
And with an active ſkip remount themſelves again, 
Leaving the Roman horſe behind them on the plain, 
* And beat him back to Gaul his forces to ſupply 
As they the gods of Rome and Cæſar did dety, 
Caſſibelan renown'd, the Britons faithful guide, 
Who when th'Italian pow'rs could no way be deny'd; 
But would this iſle ſubdue; their forces to fore-lay, 
Thy foreſts thou didſt fell, their ſpeedy courſe to ſtay : 
g. Thoſe armed ſtakes in Tames that ſtuck*ſt, their horſe 
to gore, 
* Which boldly durſt attempt to forrage on thy ſhore : 
Thou ſuch hard entrance here to Cæſar didſt allow, 
* To whom (thy ſelf except) the weſtern world did bow. 
. And more than Cæſar got, three emperors could not win, 
* Till the courageous ſons of our Cunobelin 
Sunk under Plautius? ſword, ſent hither to diſcuſs 
The former Roman right, by arms again, with us. 
Nor with that conſul join'd, Veſpaſian could prevail 
In thirty ſeveral fights, nor make them ſtoop their ſail. 
© Yea, had not his brave ſon, young Titus, paſt their hopes, 
His forward father fetcht out of the Britiſh troops, 
And quit him wondrous well when he was ſtrongly charg'd, 
* His father (by his hands fo valiantly enlarg'd ) 
Had never more ſeen Rome; nor had he ever ſpilt 
The temple that wiſe ſon of faithful David built, 
* Subverted thoſe high walls, and lay*d that city waſte 
Which God, in human fleth, above all other grac'd. 
No marvail then though Rome fo great her conqueſt 
thought, 
In that the iſle of Wight ſhe to ſubjection brought, 
d Apeople © Our * Belgz and ſubdu'd (a people of the weſt) 
then in- That lateſt came to us, our leaſt of all the reſt ; 
_— When Claudius, who that time her wreath imperial wore, 
Dorſes, Though ſcarce he ſhew'd himſelf upon our ſouthern ſhore, 
Wilt. and © It ſcorn'd not in his ſtile; but, due to that his praiſe, 
Somerſet- © Triumphal arches claim'd, and to have yearly plays ; 
ſtirs. The nobleſt naval crown, upon his palace pitcher ; 
As with the Ocean's ſpoil his Rome who had enricht. 
Her Caradock (with cauſe) ſo Britain may prefer; 
Than whom, abraver ſpirit was ne*er brought forth by her: 
For whilſt here in the welt the Britons gather'd head, 
i Thoſe of * This general of the reſt, his ſtout Silures led 
Mon- <« Againſt Oſtorius, ſent by Cæſar to this place 
_— With Rome's high fortune(then the high'ſtin fortune's grace) 
adjacent A long and doubtful war with whom he did maintain, 
ſures. Until that hour wherein his valiant Britons ſlain, 
Ne grievoully beheld (o'erpreſt with Roman power) 
« Hirnſelf well near the laſt their wrath did not devour, 
When (for revenge, not fear) he fled (as truſting moſt, 
Another day might win, what this had lately loſt) 
* JTo Cartiſmandua, queen of * Brigants, for her aid, 
rebar He to his foes, by her, moſt falſely was betray'd. 
thereby, © Who, as a ſpoil of war, t'adorn the triumph ſent 
To great Oſtorius due, hen through proud Rome he went, 
That had herſelf prepar'd (as ſhe had all been eyes) 
Our Caradock to view; who in his country's guiſe, 
«$. Came with his body nak'd, his hair down to his waiſt, 
« Girt with a chain of ſteel ; his manly breaſt inchas*d 
With ſundry ſhapes of beaſts. And when this Briton ſaw 
His wife and children bound as ſlaves, it could not awe 
His manlineſs at all: but with a ſettled grace, 
* Undaunted with her pride, he lookt her in the face: 
And with a ſpeech ſo grave as well a prince became, 
* Himſelf and his redeemi'd, to our eternal fame. 
b Kew. * ThenRome's great tyrant next, the laſt's adopted heir, 
That brave Suetonius ſent, the Britiſh coaſts to clear; 
® Angle. The utter ſpoil of Mon who ſtrongly did purſue 
2 * © { Unto whoſe gloomy ſtrengths, th*revolted Britons flew ) 
place There entring, he beheld what ſtrook him pale with dread : 
of ref. The frantick Britiſh froes, their hair diſhevelled, 
cence of * With fire-brands ran about, like to their furious eyes 
d. And from the hollow woods the fearleſs Druides ; + 
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* Inforc'd the troubled heaven to knit her angry brows. 
* And as here in the weſt the Romans bravely wan; 
So all upon the eaſt the Britons over-ran : | 
* & The colony long kept at Mauldon, overthrown, 
* Which by prodigious ſigns was many times fore-ſhown, 
And often had diſmay'd the Roman foldiers : when 
Brave Voadicia made with her refolved'ſt men 
To * Virolam; whoſe ſiege with fire and ſword ſhe ply'd, By faint 
© Till level'd with the earth, To London as ſhe hy'd, Albans. 
The conſul coming in with his auſpitious aid, 
© The queen (to quit her yoke no longer that delay'd) 
Him dar'd by dint of ſword, it hers or his to try, 
Wich words that courage ſhow d, and with a voice as high 
In her right hand her launce, and in her left her ſhiek , 
As both the battels ſtood prepared in the field) 
© Incouraging her men: which reſolute, as ſtrong, 
Upon the Roman ruſh'd; and ſhe, the reſt among, 
* Wades in that doubtful war: till laſtly, when ſhe ſaw 3 
* The fortune of the day unto the Roman draw, 
The queen (t'outlive her friends who highly did diſdain, 
* And laſtly, for proud Rome a triumph to remain) 
* $. By poiſon ends her days, unto that end prepar'd, 
As laviſhly to ſpend what Suetonius ſpar'd. 
* Him ſcarcely Rome recall'd; ſuch glory having won, 
But bravely to proceed, as erſt ſhe had begun, | 
* Agricola here made her great lieutenant then : 
* Who having ſettled Mon, that man of all her men, 
* Appointed by the powers apparently to ſee 
The wearied Britons fink, and cas'ly in degree 
© Beneath his fatal ſword the Ordovies to fall * North- 
* Inhabiting the weſt, thoſe people laſt of all [ worth, #3 © 
Which ſtoutl'eſt him with-ſtood; renown'd for martial 
© Thence leading on his powers unto the utmoſt north, 
When all the towns that lay bet wt our Trent and Tweed, 
« Suffic*d not (by the way) his waſteful fires to feed; 
He there ſome Britons found, who (to rebate their ſpleen, 
As yet with grieved eyes our ſpoils not having ſeen) 
Him at? Mount Grampus met: which from his height, x, the 
© beheld midſt of 
Them laviſh of their lives; who could not be compell'd Scotland. 
* The Roman yoke to bear : and Galgacus their guide 
* Amongſt his murthered troops there reſolutely dy'd. 
Eight Roman emperorsreign'd ſince firſt that war began; 
« Great Julius Cæſar firſt, the laſt Domitian. 
A hundred thirty years the northern Britons ſtill, 
That would in no wiſe ſtoop to Rome's imperious will, 
© Into the ſtraitned land with theirs retired far, 
In laws and manners ſince from us that different are; 
And with the Iriſh Pict, which to their aid they drew 
(On them oft breaking in, who long did them purſue) 
*$. A greater foe to us in our own bowels bred, 
Than Rome, with much expence that us had conquered. 
* And when that we great Rome's ſo much in time were 
* grown, 
That ſhe her charge durſt leave to princes of our own, 
© (Such as, within our ſelves, our ſuffrage ſhould elect) 
* $ Arviragus, born ours, here firſt ſhe did protect; 
* Who faithfully and long, of labour did her eaſe, 
Then he, our Flamins ſeats who turn'd to biſhops ſees 
Great Lucius, that good king: to whom we chiefly owe 
5. This happineſs we have, Chriſt crucify'd to know. 
As Britain to her praiſe receiv d the chriſtian faith, 
After (that word-made man) our dear redeemer's death 
Within two hundred years; and his diſciples here, 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 
Moſt reverently receiv d, their doctrine and prefer'd ; 
© Interring him, * who erſt the ſon of God inter'd. 
80 Britons was ſhe born, though Italy her crown'd, 
Of all the chriſtian world that empreſs moſt renown'd, . 
« g Conſtantius' worthy wife; who ſcorning worldly loſs, 
© Her ſelf in perſon went to ſeek that ſacred croſs, 
«, Whereon our ſaviour dy d: which found, as it was ſought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphantly ſhe brought. 1 Jeruls- 
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As when the primer church her councils pleas'd to call, 
© Great Britain's biſhops there were not the leaſt of all; 
5. Againſt the Arian ſect at Arles having room, 
At Sardica again, and at Ariminum. a 

Now, when with various fate five hundred years had paſt, 
And Rome of her great charge grew weary here at laſt ; 
The Vandals, Goths, and Huns,that with a powerful head 
* All Italy and France had well-near overſpread, 

To much-endanger'd Rome ſufficient warning gave, 
* Thoſe forces that ſhe held, within her ſelf to have. 
The Roman rule from us then utterly remov d. 

« Whilſt we, in ſundry fields, our ſundry fortunes prov'd 
© With the remorſeleſs Pict, till waſting us with war. 
And twixt the froward ſire, licentious Vortiger, 

And his too forward ſon, young Vortimer, aroſe 

© Much ſtrife within our ſelves, whilſt here they interpoſe 

By turns each other's reigns : whereby, we weakned grew. 

© The warlike Saxon then into the land we drew ; 

A nation nurſt in ſpoil, and fitt'ſt to undergo 

Our cauſe againſt the Pict, our moſt inveterate foe. 
When they, which we had hir'd for ſoldiers to the ſhore, 

« Perceiv*d the wealthy iſle to wallow in her ſtore, 

And ſubt'ly had found out how we infeebled were; 

They, under falſe pretence of amity and chear, 

The Britiſh Peers invite, the German healths to view 

At Stonehenge; where they them-unmercifully ſlew. 

Then, thoſe of Brute's great blood, of Armorick poſſeſt, 

* Extreamly griev'd to ſee their kinſmen ſo diſtreſt, 

Us offer'd to relieve, or elſe with us to dy: 

We, after, to requite their noble courteſy, 

5. Eleven thouſand maids ſent thoſe our friends again, 

In wedlock to be linkt with them of Brute's high ſtrain ; 

* That none with Brute's great blood, but Britons might be 
mixt: 

* Such friendſhip ever was the ſtock of Troy betwixt. 

Out of whoſe ancient race, that warlike Arthur ſprong ; 

* Whoſe moſt renowned acts ſhall ſounded be as long 

* As Britain's name is known: which ſpred themſelves fo 
wide, 

As ſcarcely hath for fame left any roomth beſide. 

My l then hold thine own, and let thy Britons 

ſtand 

Upon their right, to be the nobleſt of the land. 

© Think how much better 'tis, for thee, and thoſe of thine, 

From gods, and heroes old to draw your famous line, 

*$. Than from the Scythian poor; whence they themſelves 
derive, 

* Whoſe multitudes did firſt you to the mountains drive. 

Nor let the ſpacious mound of that great Mercian king 

(Into a leſſer roomth thy burlineſs to bring) 

Include thee ; when my ſelf, and my dear brother Dee, 

By nature were the bounds firſt limited to thee.” 

Scarce ended {he her ſpeech, but thoſe great mountains 


near, 
Upon the Cambrian part that all for Brutus were, 
With her high truths inflam'd, look'd every one about 
To find their ſeveral ſprings ; and bade them get them out, 
And in their fulneſs wait upon their ſoveraign flood, 
In Britons ancient right ſo bravely that had ſtood. 

When firſt the furious Team, that on the Cambrian ſide 
Doth Shropſhire as a mear from Hereford divide, 
As worthieſt of the reſt ; fo worthily doth cHve 
That of thoſe leſſer brooks the leading ſhe might have 
The firſt of which is Clun, that to her miſtreſs came: 


Which of a * foreſt born that bears her proper name, 


Unto the Golden Vale and anciently ally'd, 
Ot every thing of both ſufficiently ſupply'd, 


LBION: 


The longer that ſhe grows, the more renown doth win : 
And for her ſtate, next Bradfield bringeth in, 
Which to her wider banks reſigns a weaker ſtream. 

When fiercely making forth, the ſtrong and luſty Team 
A friendly foreft nymph ( nam'd Mocktry ) doth imbrace, 
Herſelf that bravely bears ; twixt whom and Bringwood- 


chaſe, 
Her banks with many a wreath are curiouſly bedeckt, 
And in their ſafer ſhades they long time her 
Then takes ſhe Oney in, and forth from them doth fling : 
When to her further aid, next Bow, and Warren, bring 
Clear Quenny ; by the way, which Stradbrook up doth 
take: 


By whoſe united powers, their Team they mightier make ; 
Which in her lively courſe to Ludlow comes at laſt, 
Where Corve into her ſtream herſelf doth headlong caſt. 
With due attendance nexr, come —— and = = 

Then ſpeeding her, as though ſent poſt unto the ſea, 
Her 12 leaves, and bids thoſe towns adieu, 
Her only ſoveraign queen, proud Severn to purſue. 

When at her going out, thoſe mountains of command 
(The Clees, like loving twins, and Stitterſton that ſtand) 
Tranſ-ſeverned, behold fair England tow'rds the riſe, 

And on their ſetting ſide, how ancient Cambria hes. 
Then Stipperſton a hill, though not of ſuch renown 
As many that are ſet here tow'rds the going down, 
To thoſe his own allies, that ſtood not far away, 
Thus in behalf of Wales directly ſeem'd to fay 

Dear Corndon, my delight, as thou art lov'd of me, 
And Breeden, as thou hop*ſt a Briton thought to be, 
To Cortock ſtrongly cleave, as to our ancient friend, 
And all our utmoſt ſtrength to Cambria let us lend. 

For though that envious time injuriouſly have wrung 
* From us thoſe proper names did firſt to us belong, 
« Yet for our country ſtill, ſtout mountains let us ſtand.” 

Here, every neighbouring hill held up a willing hand, 
As freely to what Stipperſton decreed : 

And Hockſtow when ſhe heard the mountains thus proceed, 
With ecchoes from her woods, her inward joys expreſt, 
To hear that hill ſhe lov'd, which likewiſe lov'd her beſt, 


Should in the right of Wales, his neighbouring mountains 
ſtir 


» 

So to advance that place which might them both Z 
That ſhe from open ſhouts could ſcarce herſelf refrain. 

When ſoon thoſe other rills to Severn which retain, 
And tended not on Team, thus of themſelves do ſhow 
The ſervice that to her they abſolutely owe. 
Firſt Camlet cometh in, a Montgomerian maid, 
Her ſource in Severn's banks that ſafely having laid, 
Mele, her great miſtreſs next at Shrewſbury doth meet, 
To ſee with what a grace ſhe that fair town doth greet; 
Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe throws, 
And oft iniſles the ſhore, as wantonly ſhe flows ; 
Of it oft taking leave, oft turns, it to imbrace; - 
As though ſhe only were enamour'd of that place, 
Her fore-intended courſe determined to leave, 
And to that moſt-lov'd town eternally to cleave : 
With much ado at length, yet bidding it adieu, 
Her journey towards the ſea doth ſeriouſly purſue. 
Where, as along the ſhores ſhe proſperouſly doth 
Small Marbrook maketh in, to her inticing deep. 
And as ſhe lends her eye to Bruge's lofty ſight, 
That foreſt-nymph mild Morff doth kindly her invite 
To fee within her ſhade what paſtime ſhe could make: 


Where ſhe, of Shropſhire; I my leave of Severn take. 


ILLU- 


The 


TILL ate you in the Welſh march, and the Chorography of this 
S e fr the ok; vide Sophie's pure over 


That al! without the mound that Mercian Offa caft. 


a Caradee Of the Marches in general you have to the next before. The * par- 
Eee ticular boands have been certain of Dee, Wye; Severn, and Offa's 
Tindaeth- dike. The ancienteſt is Severn, but a later is obſerved in a right line 
wy- Girald. from d Strigoil - caſtle upon Wye, to Cheſter * Dee, which was ſo 
4 * 8 a mere between theſe two „ _ England, = 

+: by apparent change of its channel towards eit uperſtitious judg- 
i. ment was uſed to be given of ſucceſs in the following years battels of 


b By Chep- both nations ; whence perhaps came it to be called — Dee, as the | 
Ae in . author alſo often uſes, Betwixt the mouths of Dee Wye in this 
was that Offa's dike caſt, after ſuch 


Trndy, line (almoſt an hundred miles long) | 
Offa ice to time as he had beſides his before-poſſeſt Mercland, acquired by conqueſt 
the tenth even almoſt what is now England. King Harold © made a law, that 
ſong for Dee. whatſoever Welſh tranſcended this dike with any kind of weapon ſhould 
. have, upon apprehenſion, his right hand cut off; Athelſlan after con- 
in queſt of Howel Dha king of Wales made Wye limit of North-wales, as 
Polychrenic, in regard of his chief territory of Weſt-Saxony ( ſo affirms Malmeſbury) 
1, cap. 43 · Which well underſtood impugns the opinion received for Wye's being a 
general mere initituted by him, and withal ſhews you how to mend the 
4 He com- monk's publiſhed text, where you read * Ludwalum regem ommium Mal. 
pelled Lud- /enfium, & Conflantinum regem Scotorum cedere regis compulit. For 
—_— of plainly this Ludwal (by whom he means Howel Dha, in other chronicles 
' 4 call'd Huwal) in Athelſtan's life time was not king of all Wales, but 

and Con- 
fantine only of the South and Weſtern parts with Powis, his couſin Edwal Voel 
king ofScots then havingNorth-wales ; twixt which and the part of Howel conquered, 
to leave this limit was proper to diſtinguiſh. I he either read Occiden- 
crowns, Falium Wallenfium ( for in Florence of Worceſter and Roger of Hoveden 
Emendatiso that paſſige is with Occidentalium Britonnum) or elle believe that 


LXXX. 
c Hig den. 


bifterie Malmeſbury miſtook Howel to be in Athelſtan's time, as he was after his 
dee 1d. 2, death, ſole prince of all Wales. In this conjefture I had aid from 
cap. 6. ** Lhancarvan's hiſtory, which in the ſame page (as learned Lhuid's edi- 


e Cambalan tion in Engliſh- is) ſays, that Athelſtan made the river 1 Cambia the 
or Camel, frontier towards Cornwal : but there, in requital, I correct him, and read 
Tambra, #. e. Tamar, dividing Devonſhire and Cornwal ; as Malmeſ- 


bury hath it expreſly, and the matter ſelf enough perſwades. 
Who drave the Giants hence, that of the earth were bred. 


Somewhat of the giants to the firſt ſong ; fabulouſly ſuppoſed be- 
gotten by ſpirits upon Diocleſian's or Danaus's daughters. But here the 
author aptly terms them bred of the Earth, both for that the antiqui- 
ties of the Gentiles made the firſt inhabitants of moſt countries as pro- 
\ Callimacy, duced of the ſoil, calling them Aborigines and AuThy Sores, as alſo for 
„ imitation of thoſe epithets of TyyereTs, and Hude bret among the 

Greeks, Terre filj among the Latins, the very name af gene Lela 
thence derived, 


* Od, ie iyirorro x dic] & Ovegroio. 


earth, and Which miſconceit I ſhall think abus'd the heathen upon their ill under- 
the dew of ſtanding of Adam's creation i and allegorique greatneſs, touched before 


SR out of Jewiſh fiction. 
2 55 Her Albana® ; for aid, and to the Scythian cleave. 


cap. 21. 3 | 
1 Britain's tripartite divifion by Brute's three ſons, Logrin, Camber and 
S230 * Albanact, whence all beyond Severn was ſtil'd Cambria, the now 
zee, England Loegria, and Scotland Albania, is here ſhewed you : which 1 
= admit, but as the reſt of that nature, upon credit of our ſuſpected tories 
» Epb-r, ap, followed with ſufficient juſtification by the muſe ; alluding here to that 
Strab, a. opinion which deduces the Scots and their name from the Scythians, 
0 In of Arguments of this likelyhood have you largely in our moſt excellent 
Fung antiquary. I only add, that by tradition of the Scythians themſelves, 

 veca- they had very anciently a general name, titling them * Scolots ( ſoon 

a contracted into Scots) whereas the Græcians called the northern all 
= 9 Scythians, perhaps the original of that name being ſrom Shooting; for 
— 0 which they were ally through the world famous, as you may ſee in 
wariatione, moſt of their name in old poets ; and that Lucian's title of 
Sagittarius, T is. as if you ſhould ſay, an Archer. For the word ſhoot 

. 1 OXarls, is, Ys ; 4 C 

. being at firſt of the Teutonique (which was very likely diſperſt largely in 
2. foe 4. the northern parts) anciently was written nearer Schyth, as among other 


mazenic, teſtimonies, name of $cyre inge p, i. c. the finger, for 


LR che forefinger among our ? Saxons. 
. . 40. 
Tree hundred years before Rome's great foundation laid. 
Take this with latitude : for between ness Sylyias king of the La- 
tins, under whoſe time Brute is placed, to Numitor, in whoſe ſecond 
year Rome was buile, intercedes above three hundred and forty, and 
with ſuch difference underſtand the thouſand until Cæſar. 
And long before borne arms againſt the barbarous Hun. 
4 Azathias Our ſtories tell you of Humber king of Huns (a people that being 
2 22 Scythian, lived about thoſe 4 parts which you now call Mar delle Zabach) 


. his attempt and victory againſt Albanact, conflict with Logrin, and 


EIGHTH SONG. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 


death in this river, from whence they will the name. Diflance of kis 
country, and the unlikely relation weakens my hiſtorical faith. Obſerve 
you allo the firſt tranſmigration of the Huns, mentioned by Procopius, 
Agathias, others, and you will think this very different from truth. . :,1,.4. 41 
And well could I think by conjeQure (with a great * antiquary) that Cg. Cart. 
nk qe” Pr or + Which in '* A 
un, as appears by the names Abergevenni, Abertewi, Aberhodni; * Abe: <c+ 
fignifying the fall of the river Gevenni, 'Tewi, Rhodni, is as much K 
a * River's mouth in Engliſh, and fits itſelf ſpecially, in that moſt of Protemes, 
the Yorkſhire rivers here caſt themſelves into one confluence for the t Girals, 
ocean. Thus perhaps was Severn firſt Hafren, and not from the Ie. 
maid there drown'd, as you have before ; but for that, this no place. © 4: 


To Stamford in this iſle ſeem'd Athens to transferr, 


Look to the third ſong for more of Madud and his baths, Some 
teſtimony * is, that he went to Athens, brought thence with him four 
philoſophers, and inſtituted by them a univerſity at Stanford in Lin- 1 1 
colnſhire ; but, of any perfvading credit 1 find none, Only of later cop. . 
time, that profeſſion of learning was there, authority is frequent. For % &@ 
when through diſcording parts among the ſcholars (reigning Kd. III.) 42. 
diviſion in Oxford was into the Northern and Southern faction, the 
Northern (before under Hen. III. alſo was the like to Northampton) 
made ſeceſſion to this Stamford, and there profeſt, until upon humble 
ſuit by Robert of Stratford, chancellor of „the king * by edi, 
and his own preſence, ibited them z whence, afterward, alſo was x 7. Cai. 
that oath taken by Oxford graduats, that they ſhould not_profeſs at 2/6. Co», 
Stamford. ' White of Baſing:ioke otherwiſe gueſſes at the cauſe of this 2; N. 7. 
difference, making it the Pelagian hereſy, and of more ancient time, 4, Bl. 


u Merlin, 


but erroneouſly. Unto this refer that ſuppos'd propheſy of Merlin : ** 
Dedrine fludium quod ntxe wiget ad ! wada Boum, 
Ante finem ſecli celebrabitur ad * ada Saxi, 228 
* an- 
Which 1 ſhall have Fngliſhed in that ſolemnized marriage of Thames / 
and Medway, by a moſt admired * muſe of our nation, thus with ad- 
vn: Ky 
acr 
And after him the fatal Welland awent, lib. 4. Cant, 
That, if old ſaaus prove true (which God forbid) vm 
Shall drown all * Holland with his excrement, 55. 
And hall ſee Stamford, though now homely h.d, b The ma- 
Then ſhine in _—_y more than ever di rityne part 
Cant ide Oxford, England's goodly beami. 12 
: a We 8 
Nor can you apply this, but to much younger time than Bladud's reign. — a 


A, be thoſe four proud ſtreets began. 
Of them you ſhall have better declaration to the ſixteenth ſong. 
There ballancing bis ſword againſt ber baſer gold, 


In that ſtory, of Brennus and his Gauls taking Rome, is affirm'd, 
that by ſenatory authority P, Sulpitius (as a tribune) was committee to 
tranſact with the enemy for leaving the Roman territory ; the price 
was agreed © four hundred pound of gold ; unjuſt weights were offered by . e. d 
the Gauls, which Sulpitius diſliking, ſo far were thoſe inſolent con- J. 5, Plu- 
querors from mitigation of their oppreſſing purpoſe, that (as for them 1766. in 
all) Brennus.to the firſt unjuſlice of the ballance, added the poize of his _ 
ſword alſo, whence, upon a murmuring complaint among the Romans, 7 
crying * V vifis, came that to be as proverb applied to the conquered. aw Ste. 

For - 


Againſt the Delphian power yet hal'd bis ireful fword, ff. 


2. 4% Gall, 
Þh 
Like liberty as others, takes the author in affirming that Brennus, E. 
which was general to the Gauls in taking Rome, to be the ſame which {7 c70#- 
overcame Greece, and aſſaulted the oracle. But the truth of ſtands , of 
thus: Rome was afflicted by one Brennus about the year * three hundred cum alys, in 
and fixry after the building, when the Gauls had fuch 4 Cadmeian 2 
vi it, that fortune converted by martial o unity, they were . 
4 2 — - the laughter , Har 


at laſt by Camillus ſo put to the ſword, that a * 
was not left, as Livy and Plutarch (not impu by Polybius, as Po- 2 3 
lydore hath miſtaken ) tell us. About cx years after, were tripartite /. Fo, 


excurſions of the Gauls ; of an army ander Cerethrius into Thrace ; of 6 
the like under Belgius or Bolgius into Macedon and Illyricum ; of 224.75 "4 
another under Brennus and Acichorius into Pannonia. What ſucceſs „/in bc i. 
Belgius had with Ptolemy, ſurnamed 8 Kia, is diſcovered in the i 
ſame b authors which relate to us Brennus hu watting of Greece, with his 4% 
violent, but ſomewhat voluntary, death ; but part of the army, either 4 . 
divided by mutiny, or left, after Apollo's revenge, betook them to ha- h Peri, 
bitation in Thrace about the now Conſtantinople, Where firſt under in Pi. 
their king Comontorius (as Polybius, but Livy faith under Lutatius and 
Lomnorius, which name perhaps you might correct by Polybius ) they 

ruled their neighbouring fates with impoſition of tribute, and at laſt i 8776s. ks, 
growing too lous, ſent (as it ſeems) thoſe colonies into Afia, . 

which in i Gallog rzcia left ſufficient feps of their ancient names. My * 59% £ 
compared claſſique * authors will juſtify as much ; nor ſcarce find I ma- . '@ © 
dee. 4. lib. 8. Sab. J. Panuſan, Plicic. 1. Myric. Talis. lib. 24. C 23. y 


ma 6. & Lov. 
is injeltd A =_ grandine peremptis, gui furrunt religuts in 


terial dec, 1, lib. 6. 
Aten conduttes ſub flipendys Ptolemsi Philadelphi meruiffe ait witus Scholiaftes Gree, 


byma, Callimach, in De/um, 
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terial oppoſition among them in any particulars ; only Trogus, epito- 
mized by Juſtin, is therein, by confuſion of time and actions, ſome- 
what abuſed ; which hath caus'd that errof of thoſe which take hiſtorical 
liberty ( poetical is allowable ) to affirm Brennus which ſackt Rome, and 
him, that died at Delphos, the ſame. Examination of time makes it 
apparently falſe ; nor indeed doth the Britiſh chronology endure our 
Hrennus to be either of them, as Polydore and Buchanan have obſerved. 
But want of the Britiſh name moves nothing again it; ſeeing the people 
of this weſtern part were all, until a good time after thoſe wars, ſtiled 
22 name of Gauls or Celts ; and thoſe which would have ranſackt 
oracle are ſaid by Callimachus to have come 

1 From the 
utmoſt weſt, 
Which as well fits us as Gaul, And thus much alſo obſerve, that thoſe 
names of Brennus and Belinus, being of great note, both in ſignification 
and perſonal eminency ; and, likely enough, there being many of the 
ſame name in Gaul and Britain, in ſeveral ages ſuch identity made 
confuſion in ſtory. For the firſt in this relation appears what variety 
was of it; as alſo Yrenhin and Bzennin in the Britiſh are but ſigni- 
ficant words for King ; and peradventure almoſt as ordinary a name 
among theſe weſterns, as Pharaoh'and Ptolemy in Agypt, Agig among 
the Amalekites, Arſaces, Nicomedes, Alevada, Sophi, Cæſar, Oiicing, 
among the Parthians, Bithynians, Theſſalians, Perſians, Romans, and 
our Kentiſh kings, which the courſe of hiſtory ſhews you. For the 
other, you may ſee it uſual in names of their old kings, as Caſſi- Be in 
in Cæſar, Cuno-belin and Cym-belin in Tacitus, and Dio, and perhaps 
P44, In. Cam-bau'es in Pauſanias, and Belin (whoſe ſteps ſeem to be in ® Abellius 
ſeripe, „ A Gauliſh and Bela-tucadre a Britiſh god) was the name among them of 
Cumbria, & a worſhipt idol, as appears in Auſonius ; and the ſame with Apollo, 
pad Jo. which alſo by a moſt ancient Britiſh coin, ſtampt with Apollo, play- 
_ -d ing on his harp, circumſcribed with Cuxo-peLn, is ſhew'd to have 
bow gg „ been expreſly among the Britons. Although I know, according to 
Rbodigin, their uſe, it might be added to Cuno (which was the firſt part of 
1b. 17. cap. many of their regal names, as you ſee in Cuneglas, Cyngetorix, Con- 
ah, golitan, and others) to make a ſignificant word, as if you ſhould fay, 
five — Þ the yellow King ; for Belin in Britiſh is yellow. But ſeeing the very 
i. Avolline name of their Apollo ſo well fitted with that colour, which to Apollo 
Gallico Pet. is commonly attributed (and obſerve that their names had uſually ſome 
2 , note of colour in them, by reaſon of their cuſtom of painting them- 
adverſ. s (elves) I ſuppoſe they took it as a fortunate concurrence to bear an 

ſee, lib, 1, pPo * N | 
«up. 3.9u honour'd deity in their title, as we ſee in the names of Merodach and 
Belem Fvil-merodach among the Babylonian kings, from Merodach » one of 
wapd 7) their falſe gods ; — like examples may be found among the old em- 
. perors. Obſerve alſo that in Britiſh genealogies, they aſcend always 
rhetin au- to Be'in the great (which is ſuppoſed Heli; tather to Lud and Caſſi- 
tumat, vid. belin ) as you fee to the fourth ſong ; and here might you compare 
— that of Hel Y in the Punique tongue, ſignifying Phoebus, and turn'd 
1 into Belus: but I will not therewith trouble you. Howſoe ver, by this 
N adCant, 1 am perſwaded ( whenſoever the time were of our Belinus) that Bol- 
IX. gius in Pauſanias, and Belgius in Juſtin were miſtook for Belinus, as 
n Thie perhaps alſo Prauſus in Strabo (v ſupplying 4 oftentimes the room 
a JT” of C) generated of Brennus corrupted. In the ſtory I dare follow none 
cap, o Of the modern erroneouſly tranſcribing relators or ſeeming correctors, 
pCe/. Rbed. but have, as I might, took it from the beſt ſelſ- ſountains, and only 


Antiq. Lett, ; 
N = „ apon them, for trial, I put my ſelf. 


q Enflath, 
ad Hienyſ., 
Wipiny. wt 
A, ' 
222 . That northern promontory now Jutland, part of the Daniſh king 
. dom, is call d in geographers Cymbrica Cherſoneſus from name of the 
ne people inhabiting it. And thoſe which will the Cymbrians, Cambrians, 
* fran or Cumrians from Camber, may with good reaſon of conſequence ima- 
"yo gine that the name of this Cherloneſe i thence allo, as the author here, 

by liberty of his muſe. But if, with Goropius, Camden, and other 

their followers, you come nearer truth and derive them from Gomer, 
228 ſun to Japhet, who, with his poſterity, had the north-weſtern part of 
5 was, the world z then ſhall you ſer, as it were, the accent upon Cherſoneſe, 
anc ently, giving the more ſigoihcant note of the country; the name of Cymbri- 
often in ans, Cimmerians, Cambrians, and Cumrians, all as one in ſubſtance 
5 being very comprehenſive * in theſe climates ; and perhaps, becauſe this 
lis, ce pro. promontory lay out ſo far, under near ſixty degrees l>titude (almoſt at 
nun.i.in7s the utmoſt of Ptolomy*'s geography ) and ſo had the firlt winter days no 
Lese. longer than be ween five and fix hours, therein ſomewhat (and more 
13 i, than other neighbouring parts of that people, having no particular 
in dan, & name) agreeing with Homer's attribute of darknels to the Cimmerians, 
Herod, 16.4, it had more ſpecially this title. 


r Oy}. x. 
IIe a 


ans wo ONT wiſe Molmutius' laws ber Martian firſt did frame. 


NV 
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— —hence Cymbrica it took, 


Particulars of Mo!mutius* laws, of church-liberty, freedom of ways, 
huſbandry, and divers other are in the Britiſh ſtory affirming alſo that, 
queen Martia made a book of laws, tranſlated afterwarc, and titled by 
king A'fred M-ncenlage Indeed it appears that there were three ſorts of 

GE FA „ laws, in the Saxon heptarchy, Me ncan- lag, Dan-lage Jpeprpaxen-lage. 
the eleventh 7. e, the Mercian,* Daniſh, and Weſt-Saxon law ; all which three had 
ſong. their ſeveral territories, and were in divers things compiled into one 
x Gervaſ, volume. by * Cnut, and examined in that Norman conſtitution of their 
Tilburienſs new common-wealth, But as the Daniſh and Weſt-Saxon had their 


kent name from particular people; ſo it ſeems, had the Mercian from that 

kingdom of Mercland, limited with the Lancaſhire river Merſey toward 

Northumberland, and joining to Wales, having either from the river 

5 that name, or elſe from the word Y Manc, becauſe it bounded upon moſt 
I bound. of the other kingdoms ; as you may ſee to the eleventh ſong. 


.O N: 


i whoſe eternal name, 
Great London ſtill ſhall live 


King Lud's re-edifying Troynovant ( firſt built by Brute) and thence 
having the name of Caer Lud, afterward turned (as they ſay) into Lon- 
don, is not unknown, ſcarce to any that hath but | on Ludgate's 
inner frontiſpice ; and in old * rhimes thus I have it expreſt: 


* Rob. Clore. 
enſ, 
Walls he lete make a! aboute, and yates up and doun, run 
And a. Lud that was is name he clupede it Lud's town, 228 
The herte pate of the toun that put ſtont there, and is, D 


let hit clupie , after is own name iwis. mother to 
be et him tho he was ded bury at thulke pate Conflantine 
herevoze put after him me ciupeth it Ludgate, — 
The toun me clupeth that is wide couth, 3 
And now me c[upeth it 0-0", that is !ighter in the mouth. Colcheger 
And ae» Ir-y it het ere, and now it is ſo ago, alſo, Hun- 
That, London it is now icluped and wozth ever mo. —_— 
Dunelmenſ, 


Judicious reformers of fabulous report I know have more ſerious de- yp, Sibi 
rivations of the name: and ſeeing conjecture is free, I could imagine #tiria Lond, 
it might be called at firſt Than Dien. . „, the temple of Diana, as — 4 
Than Dewi, Than Stephan. Than Padecn Dauwr, Lan Pair ; be . 
ij. e. S. Dewy's, S. Siepun's, 5. Pat a the giest, 5. Mary ; and Veru- ; 
lam is by H. Lhuid, derived from Der-lhan. 7. e. the church upon the 
river Ver, with divers more ſuch places in Wales: and ſo afterward by 
ſtrangers turned into d Londinium, and the like. For, that Diana and g Ion 
her brother Apollo (under name of Belin ) were two great deities among derived. 
the Eritons, what is read next before, Czlar's teſtimony of the Gauls ; 
and that ſhe had her temple there where Paul's is, relation in Camden 
diſcloſes to you. Now, that the antique courſe was to title their cities 
oftentimes by the name of their power adored in them, is plain by 
Beth-el among the Hebrews, Heliopolis (which in holy writ is © called eren. ca5, 
VOO-N1A) in Egypt, and the ſame in Greece, Phœnicia, elſe- 43- . al.. 
where ; and by Athens named from Minerva. But eſpecially from this d Sg -w 
ſuppoſed deity of Diana (whom in ſubſtance Homer no leſs gives the 5. 4 as. 
Epithet of 4 Epugim]oarg than to Pallas) have divers had their titles: Steplan. 
as Artemifium in Italy, and Eubœa, and that Bubaſtis in Egypt, fo . To. in 
called from the ſame word, ſignifying in Egyptian, both a cat and 3*#=- 
Diana. 


Thoſe armed ſtakes in Thames— 


He means that which now we call Cowayſtakes by Otelands, where 
only the Thames being without boat paſſable, the Britons fixt both on 
the bank of their fide, and in the water e ſharp ſtakes, to prevent the e Beg, 1ib.r, 
Romans coming over, but in vain, as the ſtories tell you. cap, 2+ 


And more than Ceſar got, three Emperors could not win. 


Underſtand not that they were reſiſted by the Britons, but that the 
three ſucceſſors of Julius, i. e. Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, never 
ſo much as with force attempted the iſle, although the laſt after king 
Cunobelin's ſon Adminius his traiterous revolting to him, in a ſeemin 
martial vehemency made * all arm to the Britiſh voyage, but ſuddenly f St. lib. 4. 
on the German ſhore, (where he then was) like himſelf, turned the . 44. & 
deſign to a jeſt, and commanded the army to gather cockles. SI 


Dio, 


Caſſius, 
Came with-his body naked, bis hair down to his waiſt. 


In this Caradoc ( being the ſame which at large you have in Tacitus 
and Dio, under name of Caratacus and Cataracus, and is by ſome 
Scottiſh hiſtorians drawn much too far northward) the author expreſſes p.). bf 
the ancient form of a Briton's habit. Vet I think not that they were — = 
all naked, but, as is affirmed 8 of the Gauls, down only to the na- 
vel ; ſo that on the diſcovered part might be ſeen (to the terror of 
their enemies) thoſe pictures of beaſts, with which b t painted them- h 7. he- 
ſelves. It is juſtifiable by Cæſar, that they us'd Rag bw all except . © 35 
their head and upper lip, and wore very long hair; but in their old 
coins I ſee no ſuch thing warranted : and in later | times about four 1 Cali. K. 
hundred years fince, - it is eſpecially attributed to them that they always er ipt. c. 0. 
cut their heads cloſe for avoiding Abſalon's mis fortune. 


The colony long kept at Maldon 


Old hiſtorians and geographers call this Camalodunum, which ſome 
have abſurdly thought to be Camelot in the Scottiſh ſheriffdom of k Hef. Beit. 
Stirling, others have ſought it elſewhere : but the Engliſh light of an- 4. 3. 


I tiquity (Camden) hath ſurely found it at this Maldon in Eſſex, where 


_ a _ gong. w alſo at | Gloceſter, Cheſter, Vork, and per- | Antig. In- 
aps at Colcheſter, whic ves exprefly (againſt vul ſeript. Lapi- 
that there was a time when fa the chiefeſ A this — 2 Mina) wo 


Numm. 


the Roman laws were uſed, as every one that knows th f 
a colony (Which had all their rights and inſtitutions Far they with it) as 7 11 
muſt confeſs. This was deſtroyed upon diſcontentment taken by the A. 42; 


Icens and Trinobants (now, Norfolk, Suffolk, Middleſex, and Eflex 25 5. 
men) for intollerable wrongs done to the wife and polterity of 2 
king of the Icens by the " Romans, which the king (as others in like — 36. 
form ) thought, but vainly, to have prevented by inſtituting Nero, then » Ageis: . 
emperor, his heir. The figns, which the author ſpeaks of, were, a 18. %. 13. 
ſtrange, and, as it were, voluntary falling down of the $ Vitory's * 
ſtatue, erected by the Romans here; women, as diſtracted, finging their g= tone 
overthrow ; the ocean looking bloody ; uncouth howlipgs in their 
aſſemblies, and ſuch like. Petilius Cerealis, lieutenant of the ninth 


legion, _—_ to aid, loſt all his footmen, and. betook himſelf with o 


the reſt to his fortified tent. But for this read the hiſtory. 
By 
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Herodes. lt. . 
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2 he. tb. 9. 


The EIGHTH SONG 


By poiſon end her days. — 

So Tacitus 3 but Dio, that the died of ficknefs.  Hername is written 
diveiſly Voadicia, Boodicia, Bunduica and Boudicea : ſhe was wife to 
Praſutagu:, of whom laſt before. 


Fig | 
7 —2 A greater foe to us in our 0wn bowels bred. 

t, ita Ts ; 
legitur) pri- Every ſtory, of the declining Britiſh ſtate, will tell you what miſeries 


ſtate by themſelves, until king Kenneth about eight hundred and fo: 

hn 199 after Chriſt utterly ſupplanted them. Others, as Bede and his 
class. followers, make them elder in the iſle than the Scots, and fetch them 
0. 2. rer. Out of Ireland; the Britiſh tory (that all may be diſcords) ſys, they 
Seit aw entred Albania under conduct of one Roderic their king (for ſo you mult 
_— read in * Monmouth, and not Londric, as the print in that and much 
Pier, Reb. other miſtakes) and were valiantly oppos'd by Marius then =. of 
Gleceftrenſs Britons, Roderic flain, and Cachenel. iven them for habitation. is 


a Marius is placed with Veſpaſian, and the groſs differences of time m 
ran, all ſuſpicious ; ſo that you may as well believe none of them, as any one. 
1 Rather adhere to learned Camden, making the Pits very genuine 
ae, Britons, diſtinguiſht only by accidental name, as in him you may ſee 
in more largely. 0 | , 
_—_— | 

us * , 0 
1. Ven- Arviragus of ours firſt taking to protect. 
maria. 


His marriage with (I know not what ) Geniſſa, daughter to Claudius, 
the habitude of friendſhip betwixt Rome and him, after compoſition 
with Veſpaſian then, under the emperor, employ d in the Britiſh war, 

„ Fatyy. 4. the common ſtory relates. This is Armitagus, which Juvenal * ſpeaks 

Seiden in of, Polydore refers him to Nero's time, others rightly to Domitian, be- 

Jweereli, cauſe indeed the Poet * then flouriſhed. That fabulous Hector Boetius 
makes bim the ſame with Phaſviragus, as he calls him, in Tacitus ; he 
means Praſutagus, having miſread Tacitus his copy. 


This happineſs ue have, Chriſt crucify'd to know. 


Near an hundred eighty years after Chriſt (the chronology of Bede here- 

in is plainly falſe, = obſerve what I told you of that kind to the fourth 

ſong) this Lucius, upon requeſt to pope Eleutherius, received at the hands 

of d Fugatius and Damianus, holy baptiſm ; yet ſo, that by Joſeph of 

Arimathia (of whom to the third ſong) ſeeds of true religion were here 

. nds find it * without warrant; 'd that he con- 
viragus, 


v Theſe 
names are 
very diffe- before 
zently writ» yerted 
den · 


x Ex Nen. 7 2 

is Hording, And gave him then a ſbilde of ſiſyer white, 

cap. 4. 8. A Cros endlong and oßerthwart full perfect, 

HP Coder Theſe arms were uſed thzough all Bzitain 

Lai me Foz a common ſign each man to know his nation 

Nennij an- From enemies, which now we call certain, 

15 cort i- S. Geo! ge's arms 

tit hujuſce . 
3 But thus much collect, that, although until Lucius we had not a 
y Abdiaa Chriſtian king (for you may well ſuſpect, rather deny, for want of better 


bf. Apeto- authority, this of Arviragus) yet (unleſs you believe the, tradition of 
Gundafer king of Indy, converted by 8. Thomas, or Abagar * king of 
bo he 44.1. Edeſſ:; to whom thoſe letters written, as is ſuppoſed, by our Saviour's 
Ne. own hand, kept as a pretious relique in * Conltantinople until the em- 
cliat. in perour Iſaacius Angelus, as my authors ſay, were ſent) it is apparent 
Androric. that this iſland had the firſt chriſtian king in the world, and clearly in 
3 wh Europe, ſo that you cite not Tiberius his private ſeeming chriſtianity 
« Nicepbor, (Which is obſerved out of Þ Tertullian] even in whoſe time alſo Gildas 
Calli. /ib, affirms, Britain was comforted with wholſome beams of * light. 
2. . 7. Not much different from this age was Donald firſt chriſtian king of the 
3. Scots; ſo that if priority of time ſwayed it, and not cuſtom (derived 
from a communicable attribute given by the popes) that name of moſt 
b Difin#?, chriſtian ſhould better fit our ſovereigns than the French. This Luciils, 
$6. c. in - by help of thoſe two chriſtian aids, is ſaid to have, in room of three 
8 — Arch-flamins and twenty eight Flamins (through whoſe doctrine, po 
V Kenulph lut ng ſacrifices and idolatry reigned here inſtead of true ſervice) in- 
in Ei. ad ſtituted three archbiſhopricks at London, York, and Caer-leon upon 
Lenem PP. Uſke, and twenty eight biſhopricks ; of them, all beyond Humber 


Tus, ſubjeft to York ; all the now Wales to Caer-leon ; 10 London, the 
ib. . 4% now England with Cornwal. And ſo alſo was the cuſtom in other 


reg. & 1. de countries, even grounded upon S. Peter's own command, to make ſub- 
Portific. vi- ſtitution of arch-biſhops or patriarchs to arch-flamins, and biſhops to 
4 N- flamins, if you believe a © pope's aſſertion. For York, there is now 
a metropo'itan ſee ; Caerleon had ſo until the change ſpoken of to the 
fiith ſong. And London, the cathedral church being at 8. Peter's in 
Cornhil, until tranſlation of the pall 4 to Canterbury by Auguſtine, ſent 
* hither by Gregory the firſt, under king Ethelbert, according to a pro- 
pheſy of Merlin, that chriſtianity fail, and then revive when the 
ſec of London did adora Canterbury, as, after coming of the Saxons, it 
did. This moved that ambitious Gilbert of Folioth biſhop of London 


to challenge the primacy of England ; for which he is bitterly taxed 
2 a great © Clerk of the ſame time. If I add to the Britiſh glory that this 
in Epi, Lucius was cauſe of like converſion in Bavaria and Rhetia, 1 ſhould 
372, out of my bounds. The learned Mark Velſer, and others, have enough 


remembred it. 


e | alien blood, becauſe all people diſſonant from the government and man- 


277 
Conftantius* worthy Wife —— — 


That is Helen, wife to Conſtantius or Conſtans Chlorus the em . 
and mother to Conſtantine the great, daughter to Coil king of Britain, 
where Conſtantine was by her brought forth. Do not object Nicepho- 
rus Calliſtus, that errotieouſly affirms him born in Drepanum of Bithynis, f Marte. l. 
or Jul. Firmicus f, that ſoy at Tarſus, upon which teſtimony (not un- . . 4+ 
corrupted ) a great critique t hath violently offered io deprive us both of x £ip/. «e. 
him and his mother, affirming her a Bithynian ; nor take advantage of K. , - 
Cedrenus, that will have Dacia his birth ſoll. But our biftories, and, I- 
with them, the Latin eccleſiaſtique relation ( in paſſages of her inven- 4 18. 
tion of the croſs and ſuch like) allowed alſo by cardinal Baronius, make 
her thus a Britiſh woman, And for great Conſtantine's birth in this land 
you ſhall have authority ; againſt which I wonder how Lipſus durſt » 
oppoſe his conceit. In an old panepyriſt ſpeaking to Conſtantine : 
Liberavit ille (he means his father) Pritamias ſervitute, tu etiam vo- 
biles illic Oriends fecifti ; and another, O fortunata & nunc omnibus 
beatior terris Britannia, gue Conſlantinum Cajarem prima _ . 'Theſe 
might perſwade, that Firmicus were corrupted, ſceing they lived when 
they might know as much of this as he. Nicephorus and Cedrenus are 
of much later time, and deſerve no undoubted credit. But in certain 
oriental admoritions * of fiate (newly publiſhed by John Meurhus pro- K C.. 
feſſor of Greek ſtory at Leiden ) the emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogen- eg. 


netes adviſes his ſon Romanus, that he ſhould not take him a wife of b== yo 


ners of the empire by a law of Conſtantine, eſtabliſhed in $. Sophie: 21 

church, were prohibited the height of that glory, excepting onl+ the Pie 54 
Franks, allowing them this honour 1 $7 x avTis Thu Y L, _ — 
wn 76y renne lex wager, which might make ycu imagine him ——1 ak 
born in Gaul ; let it not move you, but obſerve that this Pot phy- he wa. burn 


| rogennetes lived about ſeven hundred years fince, when it was (and is their 


among the Turks {till is) ordinary with theſe Greeks to call ® all (eſpe- Pu, 


cially the weſtern) Europeans by the name of Franks, as they did 
themſelves Roman's. Why then might not we be comprehended, whoſe 
name, as Engliſh, they „ it s, knew of, ing us ® Inclins ; 
and indeed the indefinit form of ſpeech, in the author I cite, ſhews as 


* 
10 
* 


if he meant ſome remdte place b Franks, itting he had intend 8 — 
only but what we now call French, IF *. — of — * ng - 
countrey-men » that lived about Henry II. he was born in on ; Chenior, 2. 
others think he was born at Vork: of that, {eter ping not. Of this /*- A 
Helen, her religion, finding the croſs, good deeds in walling London 7 — 


and Colcheſter (Which in honour of her, they ſay, bears a crois between C. 5%. 
four crowns, and for the invention ſhe is yet celebrated in holy-rood & Lendine, 
day in May) and of this Conſtantine her fon, a mighty and religious 2% M= 
emperour (although I know him taxt for no ſmall faults by ecclefiaſtick 1% * 
writers) that in this air received his firſt light and life, our Britons vaunt 

not unjultly : as in that ſpoken to king Arthur, 


Now it wozth {ended that Sibile the ſage ſede bivoze, 

ha! there hl of roam thre men ＋ — . 
nne the or Rome; of fweye , 

As of + Bely and Conftanclnrt nnd thdu art the a y wis, 


Againſt the Arrian Sell at Arles having run, 


In the ſecond council at Arles in Provence, held under Conſtantine and 
Silveſter, is ſubſcribed the name of Reſtitutus biſhop of London, the like 
reſpectively in other councils ſpoken of by the author. It is not unkit 
to note here, that in the later time the uſe hath been (when and where 
Rome's ſupremacy was acknowledged)to ſend always to general councils, 
out of every chriſtian ſtate, ſome biſhops, abbots and priors ; and I find 
it affirmed by the clergy under Henry II that, to a general council, r Reger He. 
only four biſhops are to be ſent out of England. So, by reaſon of this 47 ** 
courſe added to ſtate - allowance afterward at home, were thoſe canons * = 
received into out law ; as of Bigamy in the council of Lions, interpreted — & 
by parliament under Edward I. Pluralities in the council of Late * Picardi 
ran, held by Innocent III. reigning our king John ; and the law of tte 
Lapſe in benefices had ſo its — from that council of Lateran, in r 
the year eleven hundred ſeventy nine under Alexander the third, whither, ,,, lden 
for our part, were ſent Hugh biſhop of Durham, John biſhop of Nor /p/«:, 27 
wich, Robert biſhop of Hereford, and Rainold biſhop of Bath, with % Cet. 
divers abbots, where the * canon was made for preſentation within fix no ny 
months, and title of lapſe given to the biſhop ia caſe the chapter were — . 
patron, from the biſhop to them if he were patron : which, although, » 6 Decrer. 
in that, it be not law with us, nor alſo their difference between a lay %. jure po- 
t and eccleſiaſlique patron for number of the months, allowing the lay- ue, Þ. 
man but four, yet ſhews itſelf certainly to be the original of that cuſtom , 7, 4 
anciently and now uſed in the ordinary's collation. And hither Henry 5d. 2. 
of Bracton * refers it expreſly ; by whom you may amend John le Briton, %. 6. 
and read Lateran inſtead of l. ans about this ſame matter, Your con- }, 2- £4. 
ceit, truly joining theſe things, cannot but perceive that canons and ,,,, Ki 
conſtitutions, in cuuncils, abſolutely never bound us in other Hani. 
form than, fitting them by the ſquare of Engliſh law and policy, our Reg. 

Cages and Baronage allowed and * interpreted them, who in 9's J. 42+ 


q Bel'aus, 


| —— —— whe law and cuſtom of the king - 


dom, and not otherwiſe. 


Eleven thouſand maids ſent thoſe our friends again. 


Our common ſtory affirms, that in time of Gratian the em L 
Conan king of Armorique Britain (which was filled with a colony of 
this iſle by this Conan and Maximus, otherwiſe Maximian that flew 
Gratian) having war with the neighbouring Gauls, deſired of Dinoth 
regent of Corawal, or (f you will) of our Britain (by nearne(s of blood 


o ts cfabliſh and continue love in the rity of both countries) tha 
B b b be 
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he might himſelf match with Dinoth's daughter Urſula, and with her 
a competent multitude of virgins might be ſent over to furniſh his un- 
wiv'd batchelors : whereupon were eleven thouſand of the nobler blood 
with Urſula and fixty thouſand of meaner rank (elected out of divers 
ts of the kingdom) ſhipt at London for ſatisfation of this requeit. 

n the coaſt of Gaul, they were by tempeſt diſperſt ; ſome raviſht by 
the ocean; others for chait denial of their maiden heads to Guaine and 
Melga, kings of Huns and Pitts (whom Gratian had animated againſt 
Maximus, 28 uſurping title of the Britiſh monarchy) were miſerably 


«-renſ, put to the ſword on ſome Ge man coaſt, whither misforcune curied 
them. But becauſe the author flips it over with a touch, you ſhall have 
it in ſuch old verſe, as I have. 

2 maidens were n to London come, 
ani were glad ther of and well ſozri ſome 
That b hit ſold of onde wende and neu eft c hoz frend pſe 
þ They, And ſome to leſe des maidenhod wives voz ro be. 
c Their, Cho bil were in ſſipes pdo. and in the ſe ver were 
So gret tempeſt ther come that dzof hem here and there, 

MH. So that the « meſtedel adzemed were in the ſe, 

e Aga n And co other londs ſome »dzive, that ne come never < age, 

t Ot the A King there was of Yungry, Guaoe wag his name, 

Pitts, And Mels N. ! Picardy that couthe inou of fame, 

Che waters voz to loki aboute the ſe hit were 
A company of this mapdens ſo that hit met there, 

g Them Co hoz folie hu wolde g home nime and dot men 

take, Ac the mapdens wold rather die than concenty thereto 

If Lud Tho wende vozth the h futher men and the maidens ſlow echone, 

E Do that to the laſſe Bruraine there ne come alive none. 
Some lay all this wickedneſs abſurdly ( for time endures it not) to At- 

i for tilla's | charge, who reigned king of Huns about four hundred fifty 

B «1, $-otie, (above ſixty years after Gratian) and affirm their ſuffering of this (as 

„ they call it) martyrdom at Cologne, whither, in at the mouth of 

A 2 Rhine, they were carried ; others alſo particularly tell you that there 

eit. were four companions to Urſula, in greatneſs and honour, their K names 
being Pynnoſa, Cordula, Eleutheria, Florentia, and that under theſe 

k I/ſuard. were to every of the eleven thouſand one preſident, Iotan, Benigna, Cle- 

4 —_— mentia, Sapientia, Carpophora, Columba, Benedicta, Odilia, Celyn- 

2, 6, 09% Axis, Sibylla and Lucia; and that, cuſtom at Cologne hath excluded 
all other bodies from the place of their burial. The ſtrange multitude 


of ſeventy one thouſand virgins thus to be tranſported, with the difte- 
rence of time (the moſt excellent note to examine truth of hiſtory by) 
may make you doubt of the whole report. I will not juſtify it, but 
only admoniſh thus, that thoſe our old ſtories are in this followed by 
that great hiſtorian Baronjus, allowed by Francis de Bar, White of 
Baſingſtoke ; and before any of them, by that learned abbot Tritemius, 
beſide the martyrologies, which to the honour of the eleven thouſand 


— 
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have dedicated the eleventh day of our October. But indeed how they 

can ſtand with what in ſome copies of Nennius we read, I cannot | Sur! ea;y 
ſee : it is there reported, that thoſe Britons which went thither with e Co. 
Maximus (the ſame man and time with the former) took them Gauliſh 2 f 
wives, and cut out their tongues, leſt they ſhould poſſeſs their children — 
of Gauliſh language z whence our Weiſh called them afterward a ths 
= Lehit-Widion, becauſe they ſpake conſuſedly. I ſee that yet there 4 == . 
is great affinity betwixt the Britiſh Armorique, and the Welſh, the firſt Theſe, 
(to give you a tafle) ſaying, Hun tad pehunii ſon en efaou, the 18 
other En tad pr hwn pd wit pn p nefoedd tor our Father aubich art m Half g. 
in heaven ; but I ſuſpect extremely that fabulous tongue · cutting, and lent. 
would have you, of the two, believe rather the virgins, were it not for | - aul. N. 
the 1 15 and — againlt infallible credit, our * hiſto- pare Ar. 
rians mix with it Gratian's ſurviving Maximus N 
makes often the very truth doubtful. ; * 


That from the Scythian poor, whence they themſelves derive. 


He means the Saxons, whoſe name, after learned men, is to the fourth 
ſong derived from a Scythian nation. It pleaſes the muſe in this 
paſſage to ſpeak of that original, as mean and unworthy of compariſon 
with the Trojan Britiſh, drawn out of Jupiter's blood by Venus, An- 
chiſes, and ZEneas ; I juſtify her phraſe; for that the Scythian was in- 
dred poor, yet 1 not through want, living commonly in 
field-tents ; and (as our Germans in Tacitus) ſo ſtoical, as not to care 
for the future, having proviſion for the preſent, from nature's liberality. 
But, if it were worth examining, you might find the Scythian as noble 
and worthy a nation as any read of ; and ſuch a one as the Engliſh and 
others might be as proud to derive themſelves from, as any which do 
ſearch for their anceltors glory in Trojan aſhes. If you believe the old 
report o of themſelves, then can you not make them leſs than deſcended 
by Targitaus from Jupiter and Bory ſthenes; if what the Greeks, who, 
as afterward the Romans, accounted and tiled all barbarous, except 
themſelves; then you muſt draw their pedigree through Agathyrſus, 
Gelonus and 2 7 from Hercules; neither of this have, in this kind, 
their ſuperlor. If among them you defire learning, remember Tamolxis, 
Diceneus, and Anacharſis before the reſt. For although to ſome of 
theſe, other ons Wy are given, yet know that anciently (which 
for the preſent matter obſerve ſeriouſly) as all, ſouthward, were call'd 
Zthiopians, all eaſtward, Indians, all welt, Celts, ſo all northerns were 
tiled Scythians ; as ? Ephorus is author. I could add the honourable Apud 

allegories, of thoſe their golden yoak, plough, hatchet, and cup ſent dias. Le. 
from heaven, wittily enough delivered by 4 Goropius, with other con- J lv. 
jectural teſtimonies of their worth. But I abſtain from ſuch digreflion. —— 


o He- er. 
Melpom. . 
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POL Y-OLBION. 


The NINTH SONG. 


The ARGUMENT, 


The muſe here Merioneth vaunts, 

And her proud mountains highly chaunts, 
The bills and brooks, to bravery bent, 
Stand for precedence from deſcent : 

T he rivers for them ſhewing there 

The wonders of their Pimble-mere. 
Proud Snowdon glorioufly proceeds 

With Cambria's native prince's deeds. 
The muſe then through Caernarvon makes, 
And Mon ( now Angleſey ) awakes 

To tell her ancient Druides guiſe, 

And manner of their ſacrifice. 

Her rillets ſhe together calls 

Then back for Flint and Denbigh falls. 


F all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
» Merio- Mervinia * for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 
nethſhire. The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand” ring clouds, 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglefted was fo long : 
Alledging for herſelf; when through the Saxons pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting ſide 


Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 

Thoſe, whom devouring war elſe every-where did grieve. 

And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, 

$. The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 

And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things ; 

So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 

And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 

And therefore, to recount her rivers, from their * lins, eres 

Abridging all delays, Mervinia thus begins ; or Pools 
Though Dovy, which doth far her neighbouring floods hn 

* ſurmount — 
* (Whoſe courſe, for hers alone Montgomery doth account) ſpring. 
* Hath Angel for her own, and Keriog ſhe doth clear, 


* With Towin, Gwedal then, and Dulas, all as dear, *. 
Thoſe tributary ſtreams ſhe is maintain'd withall : order they 
© Yet, boldly may I fay, her riſing and her fall the 


* My country calleth hers, with many another brook, 
That with their cryſtal eyes on the Vergivian look. 
To Dory next, of which Deſunny ſea- ward drives, 
Lingorril goes alone: but plenteous Avon ſtrives 
The firſt to be at ſea; and faſter her to hie, 


Clear Keſſilgum comes in, with Hergum by and by. 
* 


ö 


* 


The NINTH SONG. 


So Derry, Moothy draws, and Moothy calleth Cain, 
* Which in one channel meet, in going to the main, 
* As to their utmoſt power to lend her all their aids ; 
© So Atro by the arm Lanbeder kindly leads. 
And Velenrid the like, obſerving th'other's law, | 
Calls Cunnel ; ſhe again, fair Drurid forth doth draw, 
That from their mother earth, the rough Mervinia, pay 
Their mixed plenteous ſprings, unto the leſſer bay 
« & Of thoſe two noble arms into the land that bear, 
Which through Gwinethia be ſo famous every where, 
© On my Caernarvon fide by nature made my mound, 
* As Dovy doth divide the Cardiganian ground. 
The pearly Conway's head, as that of holy Dee, 
© Renowned rivers both, their riſing have in me: 
© So, Lavern and the Lue, themſelves that headlong throw 
* & Into the ſpacious lake, where Dee unmixt doth flow. 
© Trowerrin takes his ſtream, here from a native lin ; 
* Which, out of Pimble-mere when Dee himſelf doth win, 
Along with him his lord full courteouſly doth glide :* 
© So Rudock riſeth here, and Cletor that do guide 
Him in his rugged path, and make his greatneſs way, 
Their Dee into the bounds of Denbigh to convey.” 
The lofty hills, this while attentively that ſtood, 
As to ſurvey the courſe of every ſeveral flood, 
Sent forth ſuch ecchoing ſhouts (which every way ſo ſhrill, 
With the reverberate ſound the ſpacious air did fill) 
That they were eas'ly heard through the Vergivian main 
To Neptune's inward court, and beating there, conſtrain 
That mighty god of ſea t'awake : who full of dread, 
Thrice threw his three-forkt mace about his grieſly head, 
And thrice above the rocks his fore-head rais'd, to ſee 
Amongſt the high-topt hills what tumult it ſhould be. 
So that with very ſweat Cadoridric did dtop, 
And mighty Raran ſhook his proud ſky-kiſſing top, 
Amongſt the furious rout whom madneſs did entage ; 
Until the mountain- nymphs, the tumult to aſſwage, 
Upon a modeft ſign of ſilence to the throng, | 
Conſorting thus; in praiſe of their Mervinia, ſong ; [* prey, 
© Thrice famous Saxon king, on whom time ne'er ſhall 
O Edgar! who compeldſt our Ludwal hence to pay 
Three hundred wolves a year for tribute unto thee : 
And for that tribute paid; as famous may*ſt thou be, 
O conquer*d Britiſh king, by whom was firſt deſtroy'd 
g. The multitude of wolves, that long this land annoy'd ; 
© Regardleſs of their rape, that now our harmleſs flocks, 
« Securely here may fit upon the aged rocks; 
Or wandring from their walks, and ſtraggling here and 
© there 
* Amongſt the ſcatter'd cliffs, the lamb needs never fear 
But from the threatning ſtorm to ſave itſelf may creep 
Into that darkſome cave where once his foe did keep: 
That now the clamb'ring goat all day which having fed, 
And climbing up to ſee the ſun go down to bed, 
Is not at all in doubt her little kid to loſe, 
Which grazing in the vale, ſecure and ſafe ſhe knows. 
« Where, from theſe lofty hills which ſpacious heaven do 
threat, a 
vet of as equal height, as thick by nature ſet, 
We talk how we are ſtor' d, or what we greatly need, 
Or how our flocks do fare, and how our herds do feed, 
When elſe the hanging rocks, and valleys dark and deep, 
« The ſummer's longeſt day would us from meeting keep. 
Le Cambrian ſhepherds then, whom theſe our, moun- 
© tains pleaſe, 
* And ye our Fellow nymphs, ye light * Oreades, 
* g Saint Hellen's wondrous way, and Herbert's let us go, 
* And our divided rocks with admiration ſhow.” 
Not meaning there to end, but ſpeaking as they were, 
A ſuddain fearful noiſe ſurpriſed every ear. 
The water-nymphs (not far) Lin-teged that frequent, 
With brows beſmear'd with ooze, their locks with dew be- 
ſprent, 
Inhabiring the lake, in ſedgy bow*rs below, | 
Their inward grounded grief that only ſought to ſhow 
Againſt the mountain kind, which much on them did take, 
Above their watry brood, thus proudly them beſpake ; 


| 


EN 


| 


© Tell us, ye haughty hills, why vainly thus you threat, 

* Eſteeming us ſo mean, compar'd to you fo great? 

* To make you know your ſelves, you this mult underſtand, 

That our great maker laid the furface of the land 

* As level as the lake until the general flood, 

When over all ſo long the troubled waters ſtood : 

Which hurried with the blaſts from angry heaven that blew, 

Up on huge maſly heaps the looſened gravel threw : 

* From hence we would ye know, your firſt beginning came; 

Which ſince, in tract of time, your ſelves did mountains name. 

So that the earth, by you (to check her mirthful cheat) 

* May always ſee (from heaven) thoſe plagues that poured 
were 

Upon the former world; as 'twere by ſcars to ſhow 

That ſtill ſhe muſt remain disfigur'd with the blow: 

And by th'infectious ſlime that doomful deluge left, 

Nature herſelf hath ſince of purity been reft ; 

And by the ſeeds corrupt, the ie of mortal man 


| © Was ſhortned. With theſe plagues ye mountains firſtbegan. 


But, ceaſing you to ſhame ; what mountain is there found 

In all your monſtrous kind (fe ye the iſland round) 

* That truly of himſelf ſuch * wonders can report, 

As can this ſpacious Lin, the place of our reſort ? 

* That when Dee in his courſe fain in her lap would ly, 

* Commixtion with her ſtore, his ſtream ſhe doth deny, 

By his complexion prov'd, as he through her doth glide, 

Her wealth again from his, ſhe likewiſe doth divide: 

* Thoſe white-fiſh that in her do wond'rouſiy abound, 

Are never ſeen in him; nor are his ſalmons found 

At any time in her: but as ſhe him diſdains; 

So he again, from her, as wilfuliy abſtains. 

* Down from the neighbouring hills, thoſe plenteous ſprings 
© that fall; 

© Nor land- floods after rain, her never move at all. 

And as in ſummer's heat, ſo always is ſhe one, 

© Reſembling that great lake which ſeems to care for none: 

* $. And with ſtern olus' blaſts, like Thetis waxing rank, 

She only over-ſwells the furface of her bank.” 

Bur, whilſt the uymphs report theſe wonders of their lake, 
Their farther cauſe of ſpeech the mighty t Snowdon brake; 
Leſt, if their watry kind ſhould ſuffer*d be too long, 

The licence that they took, might do the mountains wrong. 
For quickly he had found that ſtraitned point of land, 
Into the Iriſh ſea which puts his powerful hand, | 
Puft with their watry praiſe, grew infolently proud, 

And needs would have his rills for rivers be allow'd : 
Short Darent, near'ſt unto the utmoſt point of all 

That th'iſle of Gelin greets, and Bardſey in her fall; 
And next to her, the Saw, the Gir, the Er, the May, 
Muſt rivers be at leaſt, ſhould all the world gainſay: 
And thoſe, whereas the land lies eaſt-ward, amply wide, 
That goodly Conway grace upon the other ſide, 

Born near upon her banks, each from her proper lin, 
Soon from their mothers out, ſoon with their miſtreſs in. 
As Ledder, her ally, and neighbour Legwy ; then 
Goes Purloyd, Caſtel next, with Giffin, that agen 
Obſerve fair Conwayꝰs courſe: and thoughtheir race be ſhort, 
Yet they their ſovereign flood inrich with their reſort. 
And Snowdon, more than this, his proper mere did note 
(I. Still Delos like, wherein a wandring iſle doth float) 
Was peremptory grown upon his higher ground ; 

That pool, in which (beſides) the one- ey d fiſh are found, 
As of her wonder proud, did with the floods partake, 

So, when great Snowdon ſaw, a faction they would make 
Againſt his general kind ; both parties to appeaſe, 
He purpoſeth to ſing their native prince's praiſe, 
For Snowdony, a hill, imperial in his ſeat, 
Is from his mighty foot, unto his head ſo great, 
That were his Wales diſtreſt, or of his help had need, 
He all her flocks and herds for many months could feed. 
Therefore to do ſomething were worthy of his name, 
Both tending to his ſtrength, and to the Britons fame, 
His country to content, a ſignal having made, 
By this oration thinks both parties to perſwade : 

* Whilſt here this general ule the ancient Britons ow'd, 


Their valiant deeds before by Severn have been ſhow'd : 
* But, 
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* Offa's 


And in a valiant fight their king Dalargan 


© But, ſince our furious foe, theſe powerful Saxon ſwarms | 

(As mercileſs in ſpoil, as well approv'd in arms) 

Here called to our aid, Loegria us bereft, 

* Thoſe poor and ſcatter d few of Brute's high lineage left, 

For ſuccour hither came; where that unmixed race 

Remains unto this day, yet owners of this place: 

Of whom no flood nor hill peculiarly hath ſong. 

* Theſe, then, ſhall be my theme: leſt time too much 
* ſhould wrong f | 

© Such princes as were ours, ſince ſever'd we have been; 

And as themſelves, their fame be limited between 

The Severn and our ſea, long pent within this place, 

. Till with the term of Welſh, che Engliſh now embaſe 

© The nobler Britons name, that well near was deſtroy d 

Wich peſtilence and war, which this great iſle annoy d; 

Cadwallader that drave to the Armorick ſhore: 

To which, dread Conan, lord of Denbigh, long before, 

His countrymen from hence auſpiciouſly convey'd : 

* Whoſe noble feats in war, and never- failing aid, 

Got Maximus ( at length) the victory in Gaul, 

Upon the Roman powers. Where, aſter Gratian's fall, 

* Armorica to them the valiant victor gave: 

Where Conan their great lord, as full of courage, drave 

© The Celts out of their ſeats, and did their room ſupply 

*$. With people ſtill from hence; which of our colony 

Was Little Britain call'd. Where that diſtreſſed king, 

t Cadwallader, himſelf awhile recomforting 

With hope of Alan's aid (which there did him detain) 

*$. Forewarned was in dreams, that of the Britons reign 

A ſempiternal end the angry pow'rs decreed, 

A recluſe life in Rome injoining him to lead. 

© The king refigning all, his ſon young Ed wal left 

With Alan: who, muchgriev'd the prince ſhould be bereft 

Of Britain's ancient right, rigg d his unconquer'd fleet; 

And as the generals then, for ſuch an army meet, 

© His nephew Ivor choſe, and Hiner for his pheer ; 

Two moſt undaunted ſpirits. Theſe valiant Britons were 

The firſt who * Weſt-ſex won. But by the ling'ring war, 

When they thoſe Saxons found t have ſuccour ſtill from far, 

They took them to their friends on Severn's ſetting ſhore : 

Where finding Edwal dead, they purpos'd to reſtore 

His ſon young Rodorick, whom the Saxon pow'rs purſu'd: 

© But he, who at his home here ſcorn'd to be ſubdu'd, 

With Aldred (that on Wales his ſtrong invaſion brought) 


„ *Garthmalack, and Pencoyd (thoſe famous battels) fought, 
That North and South - wales ſing, on the Welſt-ſexians won. 


* Scarce this victorious taſk his bloody d ſword had done, 
© But at Mount * Carno met the Mercians, and with wounds 
* Made Ethelbald to feel his treſpaſs on our bounds ; 
Prevail'd againſt the Pict, before our force that flew ; 
ſlew. Y 

Nor Conan's courage leſs, nor leſs prevail'd in ought 
* Renowned Rodorick's heir, who with the Engliſh fought 
* The Herefordian field ; as Ruthland's red with gore : 
Who, to transfer the war from this his native ſhore, 
* Marcht through the Mercian towns with his revengeful 

blade : 

And on the Engliſh there ſuch mighty havock made, 
© That Offa (when he ſaw his countries go to wrack) 
From bick'ring with his folk, to keep us Britons back, 
* Caſt up that mighty * mound of eighty miles in length 
* Athwart from ſea to ſea, Which of the Mercians ſtrength 
A witneſs tho' it ſtand, and Offa's name does bear, 
Our courage was the cauſe why firſt he cut it there: 
As that moſt dreadful day at Gavelford can tell, 
* Where under either's ſword ſo many thouſands fell 
Wich intermixed blood, that neither knew their own | 
Nor which went viftor thence, unto this day is known. 

Nor Kettle's conflict then, leſs martial courage ſhow'd, 
Where valiant Mervin met the Mercians, and beſtow'd 
His nobler Britiſh blood on Burthred's recreant flight. 

As Rodorick his great ſon, his father following right, 


Bare not the Saxons ſcorne, his Britons to out- brave; 


At Gwythen, but again to Burthred battel gave; 
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« Twice driving out the Dane when he invaſion brought. 
* Whoſe no leſs valiant ſon, again at Conway fought ] 
© With Danes and Mercians mixt, and on their hateful head 
© Down-ſhowr'd their dire revenge whom they had murthered. 
© And, were't not that of us the Engliſh would report 
* (Abuſing of our tongue in moſt malicious ſort 
As often-times they do) that more than any, we 
„(The Welſh, as they us term) love glorifyd to be, 
Here could I elſe recount the Nlaughter'd Saxons gore, 
Our ſwords at Crosford ſpilt on Severn's wandring ſhore ; 
And Griffich here produce; Lewellin's valiant ſon 
(May we believe our Bards) who five pitclit battels won; 
* And to revenge the wrongs the envious Engliſh wrought, 
* His well-train'd martial troops into the marches brought 
As far as Wor'ſter walls: nor thence did he retire, 
Till Powſe lay well-near ſpent in our revengeful fire; 
As Hereford laid waſte : and from their plenteous ſoils; 
Brought back with him to Wales his priſoners and his 
© ſpoils. 

* Thus we valiant were, when valour might us ſteed : 
With thoſe ſo much that dar'd, we had them that decreed. 
For, what Mulmutian laws, or Martian, ever were 
More excellent than thoſe which our good Howel here 
* Ordain'd to govern Wales? which ſtill with us remain. 

And when all- powerful fate had brought to paſs again, 
That as the Saxons erſt did from the Britons win; 
Upon them fo (at laſt) the Normans coming in, 

Took from thoſe tyrants here, what treach*rouſly they got, 

? (To the perfidious French which th'angry heavens allot) 

Ne er could that conqueror's ſword (which roughly did 
decide 

His right in England here, and proſtrated her pride) 

Us to ſubjection ſtoop, or make us Britons bear 

* Th'unwieldy Norman yoke : nor baſely could we fear 

His conqueſt, entring Wales; but (with ſtout courage) 
* ours | 

* Defy'd him to his face, with all his Engliſh pow'rs. 

* And when in his revenge, proud Rufus hither came, 
With vows us to ſubvert; with ſlaughter and with ſhame, 
Oer Severn him we ſent, to gather ſtronger aid, 

* So, when to England's power, Albania hers had lay'd, 
By Henry Beauclark brought (for all his dev'liſh wit, 
By which he raught the wreath) he not prevail'd awhit : 
And through our rugged ſtraits when he fo rudely preſt, 
Had not his proved mail fate ſurely to his breaſt, 

A ſkilful Britiſh hand his life had him bereft, 
As his ſtern brother's heart, by Tirril's hand was cleft. 

* And let the Engliſh thus, which vilify our name, 
© If it their greatneſs pleaſe, report unto our ſhame 
The foil our Gwyneth gave at Flint's fo deadly fight, 
To Maud the empreſs' ſon, that there he put to flight; 
* $. And from the Engliſh power th*imperial enſign took: 
About his plumed head which valiant Owen ſhook. 

As when that king again, his fortune to advance 
Above his former foil, procur'd freſh pow'rs from France, 
A ſurely-level'd ſhaft if Sent-clear had not ſeen, 

* And in the very looſe, not thruſt himſelf between 

His ſovereign and the ſhaft, he our revenge had try'd : 
© Thus, to preſerve the king, the noble ſubject dy d. 
As Madock his brave fon, may come the reſt among 
© Who, * the God-like race from which his grandſires 
* 1prong, | 


« Whilſt here his brothers tir'd in ſad domeſtick ſtrife, 


© This brave adventurous youth, in hot purſuit of fame, 
With ſuch as his great ſpirit did with high deeds inflame, 
Put forth his well-rigg'd fleet to ſeek him foreign 

And failed weſt ſo long, until that world he found 
To chriſtians then unknown (fave this advent*rous crew) 
Long ere Columbus liv'd, or it Veſpucius knew; ; 
And put the now-nam*d Welſh on India's parched face, 
* Unto the endleſs praiſe of Brute's renowned race, 

« Ere the Iberian powers had toucht her long-ſought bay, 


5. Or any ear had heard the found of Florida, 
8. And 


On their unnatural breaſts bent either's murtherous knife; 
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. And with that Croggen's name let th'Engliſh us diſ- 


> 
When N to be ſeen, yet, in that ancient place 
From whence that name they fetch, their conquer d grand- 
* ſires graves: 
© For which each ignorant ſot, unjuſtly us depraves. 
And when that tyrant John had our ſubverſion vow'd, 
*$. To his unbridled will our necks we never bow'd : 
© Nor to his mighty ſon ; whoſe hoſt we did inforce 
(His ſuccours cutting off) to eat their war- like horſe, 
Until all- ruling heaven would have us to reſign: 
When that brave prince, the laſt of all the Britiſh line, 
Lewellin, Griffith's ſon, unluckily was ſlain, 
« C As fate had ſpar d our fall till Edward Longſhank's reign. 
© Yet to the ſtock of Brute ſo true we ever were, 
We would permit no prince, unleſs a native here. 
Which, that moſt prudent king perceiving, wiſely thought 
© To fatisfy our wills, and to Caernarvon brought 
His queen being great with child, ev*n ready down to ly, 
© Then to his purpos'd end doth all-his powers apply. 
Through every part of Wales he to the nobles ſent, 
© That they unto his court ſhould come incontinent, 
« Of things that much concern'd the country to debate : 
gut now behold the power of unavoided fate 
When thus unto his will he fitly them had won, 
© At her expected hour the queen brought forth a ſon. 
And to this great deſign, all hapning as he would, 
© He (his intended courſe that clerkly manage could) 
Thus queintly trains us on: ſince he perceiv'd us prone 
Here only to be rul'd by princes of our own, 
Our naturalneſs therein he greatly did approve ; 
And publickly proteſts, that for the ancient love 
He ever bare to Wales, they all ſhould plainly ſee, 
© That he had found out one, their ſoveraign lord to be; 
© Com'n of the race of kings, and (in their country born ) 
Could not one Engliſh word: of which he durſt be ſworn. 
© Beſides, his upright heart, and innocence was ſuch, 
As that (he was aſſur d) black envy could not touch 
His ſpotleſs life in aught. Poor we (that not eſpy 
His ſubtilty herein) in plain ſimplicity, 
Soon bound ourſelves by oath, his choice not to reſuſe: 
When as that crafty king, his little child doth chuſe, 
 ©« Young Edward, born in Wales, and of Caernarvon call'd. 
Thus by the Engliſh craft, we Britons were enthrall'd : 
Vet in thine own behalf, dear country, dare to ſay, 
Thou long as powerful wert as England every way, 
And if ſhe overmuch ſhould ſeek thee to imbaſe, 
Tell her thou art the nurſe of all the Britiſh race 
And he that was by heaven appointed to unite 
« { Aﬀter that tedious war) the red roſe and the white, 
A Tudor was of thine, and native of thy Mon, 
From whom deſcends that king now ſitring on her throne.” 
This ſpeech, by Snowdon made, ſo lucky was to pleaſe 
Both parties, and them both with ſuch content appeaſe ; 
Thar as before they ſtrove for ſovereignty and place, 
They only now contend, which moſt ſhould other grace. 
Into the Iriſh ſea then all thoſe rills that ran, 

In Snowdon's praiſe to ſpeak immediately began ; 
Lewenny, Lynan next, than Gwelly gave it out, 
And Kerriog her compeer, ſoon told it all about: 
So did their ſiſter nymphs, that into Mena ſtrain ; 
The flood that doth divide Mon from the Cambrian main. 
It Gorway greatly prais'd and Seint it lowdly ſong, 
So,mighty Snowdon's ſpeech was through Caernarvon rong; 
That ſcarcely ſuch a noiſe to Mon from Mena came, 
When with his puiſſant troops for conqueſt of the ſame, 
On bridges made of boats, the Roman powers her ſought, 
Or Edward to her ſack his Engliſh armies brought: 
That Mona ſtrangely ſtirr'd great Snowdon's praiſe to hear, 

the ſtock of Troy to her was ever dear; 

Yet ( from her proper worth) as ſhe before all other 

5. Was call d in former times) her country Cambria's mother, 
Perſwaded was thereby her praiſes to purſue, 


| 
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A ſign to Neptune ſent, his boiſtrous rage to ſlake; 
Which ſuddainly becalm'd, thus of her ſelf ſhe ſpake ; 
What one of all the iſles to Cambria doth belong 
(Jo Britain, I might ſay, and yet not do her wrong) 
* Doth equal me in foil, ſo good for graſs and grain? 
* As ſhould my Wales {where ſtill Brute's off-ſpring doth re- 
* main 
That mighty ſtore of men, yet more of beaſts doth breed, 
By famine or by war conſtrained be to need. 
* And = 1 neighbouring ſhires their ſuccour would 
deny: 

* My only ſelf her wants could plenteouſly ſupply. 

What iſland is there found upon the Iriſh coalt, 
* In which that kingdom ſeems to be delighted moſt, 
And ſeek you all along the rough Vergivian ſhore, 
* Where the incountring tides outrageoully do roar ) 
* That bows not at my beck, as they to me did owe 
The duty ſubjects ſhould unto their ſovereign ſhow ; 
g. So that th*Eubonian Man, a kingdom long time known, 
* Which wiſely hath been rul'd by princes of her own, 
In my alliance joys, as in th'Albanian ſeas 
The“ Arrans, and by them the ſcatt'red * Eubides 
* Rejoyce even at my name; and put on mirthful chear, 
* When of my good eſtate they by the ſea-nymphs hear. 
* Sometimes within my ſhades, in many an ancient wood, 
* Whoſe often-:wined tops great Phcebu,? fires withſtood, 
. The fearleſs Britiſh prieſts, under an aged oak, 
Taking a milk-white bull, unſtrained with the yoke, 
* And with an ax of gold, from that Jove-ſacred tree 
The miſtleto cut down; then with a bended knee 
* On th' unhew'd altar laid, put to the hallow'd fires: 
And whilſt in the ſharp flame the trembling fleſh expires, 
As their ſtrong fury mov'd (when all the reſt adore) 
* Pronouncing their deſires the ſacrifice before, 
Op to th'eternal heaven their bloodied hands did rear: 
And, whilſt the murmuring woods even ſhuddred as with 
© fear, 
© Preacht to the beardleſs youth the ſoul's immortal ſtate ; 
* To other bodies ſtill how it ſhould tranſmigrate, 
© That to contempt of death them ſtrongly might excite. 
*To dwell in my black ſhades the wood-gods did delight, 
* Untrodden with reſort that long ſo gloomy were, 
As when the Roman came, it k him ſad with fear 
To look upon my face, which then was call'd the Dark; 
* Until in after-time, the Engliſh for a mark 
* Gave me this hateful name, which I muſt ever bear, 
* And Angleſey from them am called every where. 
My brooks{to whoſe ſweet brims the Sylvans did reſort, 
In gliding through my ſhades to mighty Neptune's court, 
Of their huge oaks bereft) to heaven ſo open ly, 
That now there's not a root diſcern'd by any eye: 
My Brent, a pretty beck, attending Mena's mouth, 
* With thoſe her ſiſter rills that bear upon the ſouth, 
* Guint, forth along with her Lewenny that doth draw; 
* And next to them again, the fat and moory Fraw, 
* $. Which with my prince's court I ſometime pleas'd to 


grace, 
As thoſe that to the weſt directly run their race. 
Smooth Allo in her fall, that Lynon in doth take; 
* Mathanon, that amain doth tow'rds Moylroniad make, 
The ſea-calfs to behold that bleach them on her ſhore, 
* Which Gweger to her gets, as to increaſe her ſtore, 
* Then Dulas to the north that ſtraineth, as to ſee 
“The iſle that brecdeth mice: whoſe ſtore ſo lothſome be, 
That ſhe in Neptune's brack her bluiſh head doth hide.” 
When now the wearied mule her burthen having ply'd, 
Her ſelf awhile 8 2 her in the Sound; 
And quitting in her c 1 ne. 
Aſſays the Penmenmaur, and her clear eyes doth throw 
On Conway, tow'rds the caſt, to England back to go ; 
Where finding Denbigh fair, and Flint not out of fight, 
Cries yet afreſh for Wales, and for Brute's ancient right. 


d Iſles 

upon the 
weſt of 
Scotland. 


Or by neglect, to loſe what to her ſelf was due, 


Cece ILLUS- 
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ORE weſtern are you carried into Merioneth, Caernarvon, An- 
M zleſey, and thoſe maritime coaſts of North-wales. 


The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 
Under William Rufus, the Norman-Engliſh (animated by the 
afas orman (animated by . 1 — 


ſucceſs which Fitz-hamon had firſt agairiſt Rees a 
. ow of South- wales, and afterward againſt Jeſtin, lord of Glamorgan) 
2 2 «4 being very deſirous of the Welſh territories ; Hugh, * ſurnamed Wolf, 


Earl of Cheſter, did homage to the king for Tegengl and Ryvonioc, 

2 with all the land by the — 8 And thus ing title, 

got alſo ſion of Merioneth, from Gruffith ap Conan, prince of 

orth : but he ſoon recovered it, and thence left it continued i 

his poſterity, until Lhewelyn ap Gruffith, under Edward the firſt, lof 

it himſelf, and all his dominion, Whereas other = (of South and 

Weſt-wales eſpecially ) had before ſubjected themſelves to the Engliſh 

crown z this — frequency of craggy mountains, acceſſible with 

too much difficulty, being the laſt ſtrong refyge until that period of 
fatal conqueſt. 


Of thoſe two noble arms into the land that bear. 


In the confines of Merioneth and Cardigan. where theſe rivers jointly 
pour theniſelves into the Iriſh ocean, are theſe two arms or creeks of 
the ſer, famous, as he faith, through Guinethia (that is one of the old 
tles of this North-wales ) by their names Feger Mawr and Traeth 

b Girald, Vachan, 8. e. as it were, the great haven and the little haven ; Traeth ph 
ulh, Ggnifying a tract of ſand whereon the ſea flows, and the 


Ttinerar, 74 in Br 


cap, 6 
Into that ſpacious lake where Dee unmixt doth flow. 


That is, Lhin-tegid (otherwiſe call'd by the Engliſh, Pemelſmere) 
through which, Dee riſing in this part, runs whole and unmixt, neither 
lake nor river communicating to each other water or fiſh ; as the author 

Ammian. anon tells you. In the © ancients, is remembred ſpecially the like of 

A the Rhofne running unmixt, and ( as it were] over the lake of 

Mil. gh Geneva ; as, for a ter wonder, the moſt learned Caſaubon 4 hath 
«2 grea 

Plin, Hift, delivered allo of Arya, running whole through Rhoſne ; and divers 

Nat. 2, other ſuch like are in Pliny's colleQion of nature's moſt ſtrange effects in 


waters. 


The multitude of Wolves that long this land annoy d 
Oyr excellent Edgar (having firſt enla 


religious performance of charitable magnificence among his Engliſh, and 
con ned che far-ſpred opinion of his greatneſs, by receipt of homage at 
Cheſter from eight kings ; as you ſhall fee in and to the next ſong) for 
encreaſe of his benefits towards the iſle, joyned with preſervation of his 
crown-duties, converted the tribute of the Welſh into three hundred 
Wolves a year, as the author ſhews ; the king that paid it; 


his name with diligent and 


@Ehze per he huld is cerm-rent. ac the verthe was behind; 
Do: he ſende the King word that he might ne mo vinde, | 


As, according to the ſtory my old rhimer delivers it. Whom you are to 
account for this Ludwa king of Wales in the Welſh hiſtory, except | 
Howel ap Jevaf, that made war againſt his uncle Jago, delivered 
his father, and took on himtelt the whole principality towards the later 
years of Edgar, I know not. But this was not an utter deſtruction of 
e tin. Le- them; for, ſince that © time, the mannor of Piddleſley in Leiceſter-ſhire 
coef. 27, aun, was held by one Henry of Angage, per /erjeantiam capiendi lupos, as the 
Her. 3-\* inquiſition delivers it. | 
Turr, Lend. 


S. Helen's wondrous way 


By Feſteneog in the confines of Crernarvon and Merionetk is this high- 
way of note ; ſo call'd by the Britiſh, and ſuppoſed made by that Helen, 
mother to Conſtantine (among her other good deeds) of whom to the laſt 

before. 


ſong 


As level as the lake until the general flood. 


So is the opinion of ſome divines f, that, until after the flood, were 

- no mountains, but that by congeſtion of ſand, earth, and ſuch tuff as 

we now ſee hills ſtrangely fraughred with, in the waters they were firſt 

calt up. But in that true ſecretary of divinity and nature, Selomoh t | 

ſpeaking as in the perſon of Wiſdom, you read; Before the mountains 

were founded, and before the hills I was formed, that is, before 

world's beginning ; and in holy > writ elſewhere, the mountains aſce 

h P/. 104. and the walleys deſeerd to the place where thou ws ray them ; good au 

| thorities to juſtify mountains before the flood. "The ſame queſtion hath 
been of iſles, but I will peremptorily determine neither. 


Aud with ftern Eolus' bleſts, like Thetis waxing rank. , 
The ſouth-weſt wind conſtrained between two hills on both fides of 


the lake, ſometimes ſo violently fills the river out of the lake's ſtore, 15 
both have been affirmed (but ſomewhat againſt truth) never to 


f His 
altos 
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Powel delivers ) they are overfilled with rain and land-floods, as well 
as other waters ; but moſt of all moved by that impetuous wind. 


Still Delos like, wherein a wandering Hie doth feat. 


Of this iſle in the water on of Snowdon, and on one fide eels, 
tro:ts, and perches, in another lake there, Girald is witneſs. Let him 
his word 3 « I Will not be his ſurety for it. The author, alludes ; p;,,,, 
to that ſtate of Delos, which is fained ! before it was with pillars. ep. Straben, 
in the ſea for Latona's child-birth. | 110. 10, 


That with thy term of Welſh the Engliſh na imbaſe. * 


For this name of Welſh is unknown to the Britiſh themſelves, and 
impoſed on them, as an ancient and common opinion is, by the Saxons, 
calling them Walſh, 1. e. ſtrangers. Others fabulcaſly have talk of Wallo 
and Wandolena, whence it ſhould be derived. But you ſhall come 
nearer truth, if upon the community of name, cuſtoms, and original, 
twixt the Gauls and Britons, you conjecture them call'd Walſh, as it 
were Gualſh (the W. oftentimes being inſtead of the Gu.) which ex- 
preſſes them to be Gavls father than ſtrangers ; alth in the Saxon k Buckoras, 
(which is * obſerved) it was uſed for the name of Gauls, Strangers, Sceric. iii. 
and Barbarous, perhaps in ſuch kind as jn this kingdom the 


i Frenchman, hath by incluſion comprehended all kind of aliens. 1 719% 
cap, I& 
| Was little Britain cal d— — - 


D, Coke in 
See a touch of this in the paſſige of the virgins to the eighth ſong. C/ Calvin. 
Others affirm, that under * Conſtantine, of our Britons colonies were 7 Malmſb. 
there placed; and from ſome of theſe the name of that now dukedom, 1. AH. E. 
to have had its beginning. There be ® alſo that will juſtify the Britiſh n Pau! 1M. 
name to have been in that tract long before, and for proof cite Diony- / Coney. 
ſius » Aﬀer, and ? Pliny ; but for the firſt, it is not likely that he ever . 2. . 
meant that continent, but this of ours, as the learned tell you ; and for F . 
Pliny, ſeeing he ' reckons his Britons of Gaul in the confines of the now ad eunden. 
France, and lower Germany, it is as unlikely that betwixt them and p Hiſt, Not. 
little Bretagne ſhould be any ſuch habitude. You want not authority, 1. 4- <2. 
affirming that our Britons from them 9, before they from ours, had de- Fe. - 
duction of this national title; but my belief admits it not. The ſurer Bricann 3 
opinion is to refer the name unto thoſe Britons, - which (being ex- Ates dizife, 
pell'd the iſland at the — of the Saxons) got them new habitation 1 . 
in this maritime part, as beſide other authority an expreſs aſſertion is in ,,, cafe. 
an old fragment of a French hiſtory *, which you may joyn with moſt :2- a#r. 


worthy Camden's treatiſe on this matter; whither (for a learned decla- 14/c. 
ration of it) I ſend you. MY — q 
K £ » ecurus 
Forewarned was in dreams that of the Britons reign. Þ Mews 
f r EX . 
Cadwallader driven to forſake this land, eſpecially by reaſon of plague do ou — - = 


and famine tyrannizing among his ſubjects, joined with co?;tinual irrup- per P. Pi. 
tions of the Engliſh, retired himſelf into little Bretagne, to his cozen cum, 
Alan, there king: where in a dream he was admoniſht by an angel (1 


juſtify it but by the ſtory) that a period of the Britiſh empire was now 


come, and until time of Merlin's prophecy, given to- king Arthur, his 

country or poſterity ſhould have no reſtitution ; and farther, that he 

ſhould take his journy to Rome, where, for a tranſitory he might receive 

an eternal kingdom. Alan, u of this viſion, compares it with 

the Eagle's propheſies, the Sibyl's verſes, and Merlin ; nor found he but 

all were concording in prædiction of this ceaſing of the Britiſh monarchy. 

Through his advice — and a prepared affection, Cadwallader 

takes voyage to Rome, received of P. P. Sergius, with holy tincture, the 

name of Peter, and within very ſhort time there died ; his body very 

lately under pope Gregory the XIII. was found * buried by S. Peter”: 

tomb, where it yet remains; and White of Baſingſtoke ſays, he had a piece 3% fal. 

of his raiment cf a cheſnut colour, taken up (with the corps] uncor- 44; 9. 5. 

rupted ; which he accounts, as a Romiſh pupil, no flight miracle. Is 32. 

was added among Britiſh traditions, that, when Cadwallader's * bones fag N 

were brought into this iſle, then ſhould the poſterity of their princes . oy 7 

have reſtitution: concerning that, you have enough to the ſecond ſong. x 

Obſerving concurrence of time and difference of relation in the ſtory of 

this prince, I know not well how to give my ſelf or the reader ſatis- 

faction. In Monmouth, Robert of Gloceſter, Florilegus, and their fol- 

lowers, Cadwallader is made the ſon of Cadwallo king of the Britons 

before him, but ſo, that he deſcended alſo from Engliſh-ſaxon blood; 

his mother being daughter to Penda king of Merckland. Our monks 

call him king of Weit: ſaxons, ſucceſſor of Kentwine, and fon to Ken- 

brich. And where Caradoc Lhancarvan tells you of wars betwixt Ine 

or Ivor (ſucceſſor to Cadwallader) and Kentwine, it appears in our 

raphers that Kentwine muſt be dead above three years before. 

But  howſoever theſe things might be _reconcileable, I think clearly that | Ce 

* Cadwallader in the Britiſh, and Cedwalla king of Weſt-ſaxons in 2.x Bric:- 

Bede, Malmeſbury, Florence, Huntingdon, and other” flories of the nun 5:9. 

Engliſh, are not the ſame, as Geffrey, and, out of Girald; Randal of 2%. = 

Cheſter, and others ſince erroneouſly have aſſirmed. But ſtrongly you — 4 

may hold, that Cadwallo or Caſwallo, living about the year BN. Kl. Nansen 

flain by Oſwald king of Northumberland, was the fame with Bede's op. Cond: 

firſt Cedwalla, whom he calls king of Britons, and that by miſconceit '* 9-4" 

of his two Cedwals (the other being, almoſt fiſty years after, king of 7 * 2:4, 

Welt-ſaxons) and by communicating of each other's attributes * — lib. 5. ch. 
n haſt 7. | 


s Anton, 
Major. af. 
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em, 


diſturbed, or overſſow, but upon tempeſtuous blaſts, whereas indeed (as | 


oder 


The NINTH SONG. 


without obſervation. dl thei ſeveral times; theſe diſcor- 
thew, which in 


t 


are too had their firſt 
I keep my felf to the courſe of 
an exact truth in 
he was Chriſti- 
ius only confirmation ; others, that he 
lived not above a month aſter ; which 

is extended to eight years in Lhancarvan. 
went to Rome, is plain by all, with his new- 
burial there: for his baptiſm before, I have no di- 
Polychronicon ; many arguments proving him in · 
chriſtianity, but as one that had not yet received 
The very phraſe in molt of our hiſtorians is plain 
; and ſo alſo his Epitaph then made at Rome, in 


887 


before, and received of 


baptiſm, 
kann! 


ing Ced 
_ 


FRE 
F 


m4 


he was baptized 


here inſerted. 
x 2 | alacer redivive premia vite, 
 Barbaricam rabiem, 3 8 


Cas uerſus convertit ovans, Petrimgue 


vocari, 
Sergius antiftes, juſfit ut ipſe pater 
you ſay, He Fonts renaſcentis quem Chrifti gratia purgans 
wer bap- Protinus ablatum wexit in arce Fell. 


tized, and - - 
Vis cen, This ſhows alſo his ſhort life afterward, and agrees fully wich the Englif 
PC.LXXX ſtory. His honourable affection to religion, before his cleanſing mark 
VIV; Judi- of regeneration, is ſeen in that kind reſpe& given by him to Wiltrid firſt 


cious con biſhop of Seleſey in Suſſex ; where the epiſcopal ſee of Chicheſter 
jed ure can» ,,, . ee 

hot but at- (hither was it tranſlated from Seleſey, under William the conqueror) 
tribute acknowledges in publick monuments, rather him founder than Edil- 


I 
this to the walch the firſt chriſtian king of that province, from whom Cedwalla 
-es violently took both life and Kingdom: nor doth it leſs appear, in that 
— ut the his pay ing tenths of ſuch ſpoils, as by war's fortune accrued to his 
Britiſh. greatneſs: which notwithſtanding, although done by one then not re- 
See to the ceived into the church of either teſtament, is not without * exam- 
X1. Song: ples among the ancient Gentiles, who therein imitating the Hebrews, 
— il. tithed much of their poſſeſſions, and acquired ſubſtance to ſuch deities as 
»:r, ſecun- unhallowed religion taught them to adore ; which, whether they did 
dum quam © gpon myſtery in the number, or thereim as paying firſt fruits ＋ the 
Cemenarz word ug which was tor Abel's offerings, and i pο for Mel- 
_ ri, Chiſedech's tithes, according to that leſs / calculation in Cabaliſligue 
/atem accipi- Concordance of identities in different words, are of equal number, and 
#«, reliques by conſequent of like interpretation) I leave to my reader. * | 
— , of this, I cannot but 2 at ＋ wonder 4 — 7 Jo'ep 
„ Scaliger, afirming, tithes among thoſe ancients only payable to Her- 
— —— whereas by expreſs witneſs of an old inſcription at Delphos, 
Archangel. and the common report of Camillus, it is juſtiſyed, that both Greeks 
Burgonoverſ. and Romans did the like to Apollo, and no leſs among them and others 
441 bi we together, was to Mars , Jupiter ©, Juno 4, and the number of Gods 
: Ad Feftum, in general, to whom the Athenians dedicated the tenth © part of Leſbos, 
verb. fu He which - the author, after the Britiſh, calls here Ivor, is affirmed the 
2 ſame with Ine king of Weſt-ſex in our monkiſh chronicles, although 
N there be ſcarce any congruity betwixt them in his deſcent. What fol- 
Srrom. a. & lows is but hiſtorical and continued ſucceſſion of their princes. 
Steph, a 
Tu, in ACe- 
2 an- 
tundem 7 
proter alis For Howel Dha, firſt prince of South-wales and Pow is, aſter upon dea'h 
quampluri- of his cozen Edwal Voel, of Northwales alſo, by mature advice in a full 
258 council of barons and Ir made divers univerſal conſtitutions. By 
r Oi. theſe, Wales (until Edward I.) was ruled. So ſome ſay ; but the truth 
we, & js, that before Edward I. conquered Wales, and, as it ſeems, from 
% XXVII. but eſpecially XXXV. of Hen. III. bis empire enlarged 
r 2mong them, the Engliſh king's writ did run there. lor when Ed. I, 
| ſent commiſſion t f Reginald of Grey, Thomas biſhop of S. Dewy's, 
and Walter of Hopton, to enquire ol their cuſtoms, and by what laws 
they were ruled, divers caſes were upon oath returned, which by, and 
according to, the king's law, if it were between lords or the princes 
" themſelves, had been determined; if between tenants, then by the lord's 
ſeiſing it into his hands, until diſcovery of the title in his court ; but 
alſo that none were decided by the laws of Howel Dha. Of them, in 
4.1.7. Lhuyd's annotations to the Welſh chronicle, you have ſome particulars, 
Lodin, and in the roll which hath aided me. Touching thoſe other of Mol- 


mutius and Martia, ſomew hat to the ninth ſong. 


More excellent than thoſe which our good Iotuel here. 


tft, 

f Rot, Clauſ. 
Js ann, 9. 
Fd, 1. 1. 


Us to ſubjection floop, or make us Britons bear 
Th'unwieldy Norman yoak— —— 


Snowdon rly ſpeaks all for the glory of his country, and fol- 
lows ſup v bo, of the Britiſh ſtory, diſcording herein with ours, For 
in Matthew Paris, and Florilegus under the year cio. Lxxvin. I read 
that the Conqueror ſubdued Wales, and took homage and hoſtages of 
the princes ; ſo of Hen, I. CID. C. x1i1. Hen. Il. in c. e. Lv11, and 

z The Ford other times; Of this Hen. II. hath been underſtood that prophecy of 


atthe Merlin, When the freckle-facd Prince (ſo was the King) paſſes over t 
wor Aypd Pencarn, en ould the Welſh forces be wveakned. For be in 
this expedition againſt Rees ap Grytath into South-Wales, comi 


bh Grwald, moun near that ford in Glamorgan, his ſteed madded with ſudden 
Liar. 1. ſound. of trumpets, on the bank violently, out of the purpoſed way, 
carries him through the ford : which compar'd with that of Merlin, 


ant gave to the Britiſh army no ſmall diſcomfiture ; as a Þ Cambro-Briton, 
dea: * then living, hath delivered. But, that their tories and ours are fo 


dias oped different in theſe things, it can be no marvel to any that knows how 
Ac. often it is uſed among hiftorjans, to flatter their own nation, and 
the honour of their enemies. See the firſt note here for Rufus his 


time. 
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And from the Engliſh power the imperial tandard t6ok. 
II. in a 


of a traiterous — the action. To clear himſelf, he challen 


20. 8. c. f. 
ſays, that Mont- | Fears, 
ſo I underſtand him „ Sarifburionſ, 
champions invin- Ep, 159 
it was uſual for comba- 
tants io pray over night to ſeveral ſaints, is plain by ® our law-annals, 1 24 
* 20, 


Or any ear had heard the ſound of Florida. 
About the year cio, c. Lxx. Madoc, brother to David ap Owen, 
Prince of Wales, made this ſea voyage ; and by probability, thoſe names 
of Capo de Breton in Norumbeg, and Pengwin in part of the Northern 
America, for a white rock and a white · headed bird, according to the 
Britiſh, were reliques of this diſcovery, So that the Welſh may chal- 
lenge priority, of finding that new world, before the Spaniard, Geno- 


way, and all other mentioned in Mari 
reſt of that kind, * IX r 


And with that Croggen's name let tr ngliſh us diſgrace. 


The firſt cauſe of this name, take thus : In one of Henry the ſecond's 
expeditions into Wales, divers of his camp ſent to aff y a paſſage over 
Offa's-dike, at Crogen caſtle were entertained with prevention by Britiſh 

forces, molt of them there ſlain, and, to preſent view, yet lying buried. G 
Afterward, this n word Crogen, the Engliſh uſed to the Welſh, but as 3 
remembring cauſe of revenge for ſuch a ſlaughter, although time hath Lhewelin 
made it uſual in ig urant mouths for a diſgracetul attribute. ap* Jor- 


To his unbridled will our necks wwe never bow'd. 


Sufficiently juſtifiable is this of king John, although our Monks there- 

in not much diſcording from Britiſh relation, deliver, that he ſubdued tha 
all Wales ; eſpecially this northern e part unto Snowdon, and receiv'd Ny. 
XX. hoſtages for ſurety of future obedience. For, at firſt, Lhewelin ap eli was 
Jorwerth Prince of North-Wales, had by force joyn'd with ſtratagem the the ch ef 
better hand, and compelled the Engliſh camp to victual themſelves wich. r 
horſe fleſh ; but afterward indeed upon a ſecond yoad made into Walts, . 
king John had the conqueſt. This compared with thoſe changes en- and J 5 
ſuing upon the pope's wrongful uncrowning him, his barons rebellion, Paid a tr - 
and advantages in the mean time taken by the Welſh, proves only. that * . out 
his winnirgs here were little better than imaginary, as on a tragique 71 tory 
ttage. The ſtories may, but it fits not me to inform you of large parti- * noted 
culars. oor 


* 


f 
As fate had ſpar'd our fall till Edward Long hank's reign. 


But withall obſerve the truth of * in the mean time. 
eady, 


ouvel, 


Of all our 


as 
2 "a 


executed in as great and worthy a prince, as ever that third part of the 
iſle was ruled by ; that is, Lhewelin ap Gruffith, who (after uncertain 
fortune of war, on both ſides, and revolting of South - wales) was con- 
rained to enter a truce (or rather ſubjection] reſigning his principality to 
be annexed wholly to the crown after his death, and reſerving, for his 
life only, the iſle of Angleſey and five baronies in Snowdon, for which 
the king's exchequer Id receive a yearly rent of cio. marks, 
grantirg alſo that all the baronies in Wales ſhould be held of the king, 
excepting thoſe five reſerved, with divers other particulars in Walſirg- 
ham, Matthew of Weſtminſter, Nicholas Trivet, and Humfrey Lhuyd, 
at | . The aiticles of this, irſt ument were not long ob- 
ſerved, but at length the death of Lhewelin, ſpending his laſt breath 
for maintenance of his arcei'ors rights againſt his own covenant, freely 
caſt upon king Edward all that, whereof he was as it were inſtituted 
here, What enſued, and how Wales was governed afterward, and 
ſubject 


— 
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r12 EA. 1. ſubject to England, ſtories and the ſtatute of * Ruthlan will largely 
ſhew you ; and ſee what I have to the VII. ſong. In all that follows 
concerning Edward of Caernarvon, the author is plain enough. And 
concluding, obſerve this proper — of Snowdon hill, whoſe li- 
mits and adjacent territories are — es, both of the Engliſh aſ- 
ſaults, and pacifying covenants between both princes. 


Was cal d in former times her country Cambria's mother. 


» Mon the In the Welſh proverb * Mon mam Cymbzy. in ſuch ſenſe as Si- 
=o of cily was tiled Italy's * ſtore-houſe, by realou of fertile ground, and 
x Girl plenteous liberality of corn thence yearly ſupplied. And * Girald tells 
Trine-a, 2, c, me, that this little ile was wont to be able to furniſh all Wales with 
7.& S ſuch proviſion, as Snowdon hills were for paſture, Of its antiquities 
uStrab, l.. and particulars, with plain confutation of that idle opinion in Foly- 
dore, Hector Boethius, and others, taking the (now call'd) Iſle of Man 

for this Mon (now Angleſea learned Lhuyd ia his Epiſtle to Orte- 

lius hath ſufficient. Although it be divided as an iſle (but rather by 

a ſhallow ford, than a ſea : and in the Roman times, we fee by La- 

citus, that Paulinus and Agricola's ſoldiers ſwam over it) yet is it, 

and of ancient time hath been, a county by itſelf, as Caernarvon, 


Denbigh, and the reſt neighbouring. 
That the Eubonian Man, a kingdom long time known. 


It is an iſle lying betwixt Cumberland and the Iriſh Down county, 

almoſt in the mid ſea, as long fince Julius Cæſar could affirm, calling it 
Comment. g. Mona, which being equivalent, as well for this as for Angleſen, hath 
w. ta impoſture bli. ded ſome knowing men. Nennius (the eldeſt hiſtorian 

amongſt us extant) gives it the name of Eubonia Manay, like that 

here uſed by the author, It was of ancient time 222 by kings 

of its own, as you may fee in the chronicle of Ruſſin, deduced from 

the time of St, Edward into the reign of Edward the ſecond. After 

this, the government of the Engliſh and Scots were now and then 
interchanged in it, being at laſt recovered, and with continuance, ruled 

x Walſngh, by ſuch as the favour of our ſovereigns (to whoſe crown * it be- 
im Kd, Il. longed) honoured with that title King of Man. It is at this day, and 
ſince the time of Henry LV. hath y in that noble family of the 

y Camden, tn St inleys earls of Derby ; as alſo is the patronage of the biſhoprick 
bu of Sodor, whereto is all judicial government of the iſle referr d. I here 
was long ſince a controverſy, whether it belonged to Ireland or Eng- 

„e , land (for you may ſee in the civil law, with which, in that kind, 
de Fudicinn ours ſomewhat agrees, that all leſſer iſles are reckoned part of ſome 
49. e. adjoining continent, if both under the ſame empire) this by rea- 
s fon of the equal diſtance from both. To decide it, they tried if it 
would endure venomous beaſts, which is certainly denied of Ireland; 

a Teprgraph, and, finding that it did *, adjudged it to our Britain, The other 
4. iſles here ſpoken of, lie farther north by Scotland, and are to it ſubject. 


z, cap, I $* 
The fear leſs Britiſh prieſts under an aged oak. 


He means the Druids ; becauſe they are indeed, as he calls them, 

Britiſh prieſts, and that this ifland was of old their mother ; whence, 

as from a ſeminary, Gaul was furniſh'd with their learning. Permit 

me ſome ſpace more largely to ſatisfy you in their Name, Pro- 

FESSION, SACRIFICE, PLaces of Aſſembling, and laſtly, SuBvers1oON. 

'The name of Druids hath been drawn from Apds, i. . an Oak, becauſe 

b //, bt, of their continual “ uſing that tree as ſuperſtitiouſſy hallowed : ac- 
nat. 16. c. cording as they are call d alſo T f,, or © Exgporides, which 
gt TE” likewite, in Greek, 1s old Vaks. 10 this compare the Britiſh word 
3 . Derw of the ſame fignification, and, the original here ſought for, 
geſtisfab, . Will ſeem ſurely found. But one, « that derives all from Dutch, and 
d G«-4piur prodigiouſly ſuppoſes that the firit tongue ſpoken, makes them ſo ſtiled 
6 — Trow wis, . truly wiſe, ſo expreſſing their nature in their 
120N * rame. Nor is this without good reaſon of coujecture (if the ground 
= Fru were true) ſeeing that their fe in proportion among the Jews and 
Sapicntes Gentiles were call'd {until Pythagoras his time) Wiſemen e, and after- 
Capnin de ward by him turn d into the name of rr na i. e. Lovers of wiſ- 
-_ _ dom ; and perhaps the old Dutch was, as ſome learned think, com- 

once Heber municated to Gaul, and from thence hither ; the conjecture bein 
i» „% ſomewhat aided in that attribute which they have in Pomponius 7, 
rte i" calling them Maiters of wiſdom. A late great 8 ſcholar draws it 
22 from Trutin, in an old Dutch copy of the goſpel, ſignifying, as he 
Agde Fiys, God ; which might be given them by hyperboly of ſuperſti- 
2 tious reverence: nay, * - that it 6 juſtifiable by PR * 
Jententi® Call great iſtrates a j ges, as they were amon e people. 
— But 2 . or T'ruchtia in the old Angelical 2 Ea. 
Geb. Chary's ſong, and Simeon's, publiſhed by Vulcan, is always Lord ; as 
4. cap. 2. this Giwthit | truchtin got Israels, 5. Bletſed be the Lord God 
g Paul. Me- of Itrael; and fo in the Saxon ten commandments, d jc eom Dnib'en 
rela Coſmng. vin God, 1. . | am the Lord thy God. Theſe are the etymologies which 
— ona af ſavour of any judgment. To ſpeak of king Druis or Sarron, which 
h Prefer. ad that Dominican friar hath cozened vulgar credulity withal, and thence 
2 Aur! fetch their name, according to doctor White of Baſingſtoke, were with 
i Beat (ill him to ſuffer, and, at once, offer impoſture. Of them all, I incline 
Ae, to the firſt, ſeeing it meet in both tongues, the Greek and Bri- 
fubdiritixs) tiſh; and ſomewhat the rather too, becauſe antiquity did crown their 
Chaldaic. infernal deities, (and from Dis, if you truſt Cæſar, the Gauls, and by 
Le conſequence our Britons, _ tradition of theſe prieſts, drew their de- 
apud Stheli- (cent) with oak ; as * Sophocles hath it of Hecate, and Catullus of 
aft. Apollon, the three Deitinies, Neit..er wid I defire you to ſpend conceit upon 

en examination of that ſuppolition which makes the name * corru 

- , 3 from Durcerglus, which in Scotiſh were ſuch as had a holy charge 
Ka committed to them; whereupon, perhaps, Bale ſays St. Columban 


conjedtanas, 


——_— 
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was the chief of the Druids: I reckon that among the infinite fable: 
and or abſurdities, which its author hath, without judgment, tuft 
himſelf withal. For their Paorzsstox, it was both of learning pro- 
fane and holy (I ſpeak in all, applying my words to their times: 
They fate as judges, and determined all cauſes emergent, civil and 
criminal, ſubjecting the diſobedient, and ſuch as made default, to in- 
terdicts and cenſures, prohibiting them from ſacred aſſemblies, taki 
away their capacities in honourable offices, and ſo diſabling them, 
that (as our now out-laws, excommunicates, and attainted perſons) 
they might not commence ſuit againſt any man. In a multitude of 
verſes they delivered what they taught, not ſuffering it to be com- 
mitted to writing, ſo imitating both Cabaliſts, Pyt s, and an- 
cient ® Chriſtians ; but uſed in other private and publick buſineſs Greek v Ce!, RU. 
letters, as Czſar's copies have: bot hereof ſee more to the tenth Song. . f.. 
| heir more private and ſacred learning conſiſted in Divinity and Ph... 
loſophy (ſee ſomewhat of that to the firſt Song,) which was ſuch, that 
although | think you may truly ſay with Origen », that, before our o A Izect, 
Saviour's time, Britain acknowledged not one true God, yet it came 4+ 
as near to what they ſhould have done, or rather nearer, than moſt 
of other, either Greek or Roman, as by their poſitions in Cæſar, 
Strabo, Lucan, and the like dif; of them, you may be ſatis- 
fied. For although Apollo, Mars, Mercury were worſhip'd a- 
mong the vulgar Gauls, yet it appears that the Druids invocation 
was to one ? All-healing or All-ſaving power. In morality, their h P17. 
inſtructions were ſo perſuaſive, and themſelves of ſuch reverence, that 10.4 
the molt fiery rage of Mars kind!ed among the people, was by their ny 
grave counſels often quenched, Out of Pliny receive their form of — 1 
ritual SAcR1F1CE (here deſcribed by the author) thus: In ſuch gloom 4 
ſhadows, as they moſt uſually for contemplation retired their — 
ing thoughts into, after exact ſearch, finding an oak, whereon a miſle- 
toe grew, on the ſixth day of the moon {above all other times) in 
which was beginring of their year, hey religiouſly and with invo- 
cation brought with them to it a ceremonial banquet, materials for ſa- 
crifice, with two white bulls, filleted on the horns, all which they 
plac'd under the oak. One of them, honoured with that function, 
clothed all in white, climbs the tree, and with a golden knife or ſcithe 
cuts the miſletoe, which they ſolemnly wrapt in one of their white 
garments. Then did they ſacrifice the bulls, earneſtly calling on the 
All- healing deity, to make it proſperous and happy on whomſoever 1 9*"i* S. 
they ſhall beſtow it, and — it both perſervative againſt all poiſons 

a remedy againſt barrenneſs. If I ſhould imagine by this All- 
healing deity, to be meant Apollo, whom they worſhiped under name 
of Belin (as I tell you to the eighth Song) my conjecture were every 
way receiveable ; ſeeing that Apollo had both among Greeks and : Macs. 
Latins the divine titles of * Ax4ZizexG@+ AH, Medicus, and to . 
him the invocation was I TIeiy, all concurring in the ſame proof ; 7 tees 
but alſo if they had (as probability is enough to conjecture it) an words as 
altar inſcrib'd for this devotion, and uſed Greek letters (which to the wuch . 
next ſong ſhall be ſomewhat examined) 1 could well think the * 


dication thus conceiv'd. Apollo. 
w To All. 
" BEAINQ. Ta. HANAK EI. N 
OR, Salutaris 
/ *BEAINQ«s. SEN. gpl 
Which, very probably, was meant by ſome, making in Latin termina- N 
tion, and nearer Apollo's name A To God 
er, 
DEO ABELLIONI. A 
z Auſonar. 


As, an inſcription, in Gaul, to abiding memory committed by that /e#. 1.c. g- 
molt noble Joſeph * Scaliger is read; and perhaps ſome relicks or al- 
luſion to this name is in that . 


DEO SANCTO BELATUCADRO—. 


Yet remaining in * Cumberland, Nor is it ſtrange that Apollo's name Cad. l. 
ſhould be thus far of ancient time, before communication of religion 

'twixt theſe northern parts and the learned Gentiles, ſeeing that Cæſar 

affirms him for one of their deities; and long before that, Abaris, 

(about the beginning of the Olympiads) an Hyperborean is record- b / ee. 
ed for ©* Apollo's prieſt among the utmoſt Scythians, being forther Y. %. 
from Helleniſm than our Britiſh, But | return to the miſtle: Hereto — 
hath ſome referred : that which the Sibyl counſcll'd Æneas to carry 5/4, Thul. 


with him to Proferpine ; 4 Virgil 
_ b. 0 
e latet arbore opacd n 
Aureus & foliis & lento wimine ramus - 5 _ 
Tunoni inferne dictus ſacer : hunc tegit omnis | e She diredts 
Lucus, & obſcuris claudunt convallibus umbree, him 3 ſeek 

branch in 


Which may as well ſo be applied, as to f chymiſtry ; ſeeing it agrees the dark 
alſo with what I ſpake before of Dis, N Vie — com- woods, con- 


* 2 recrate to 
pares it to the miſtle, 0 Proferpin', 
. f race. 
5 — .. fas ſeminar avs. — 2 
| g Which 


for it ſprings out of ſome particular nature of the oaken tem, where or” 
upon it is called by an old poet“ A- eds: and although it h Sweat of 
be not ordinarily found upon oaks, yet, that oftimes it is, any apo- the Oak, L.. 
thecary can tell, which preſerveth it for medicine, as the ancients £24 _ f 
uſed to make lime of it to catch birds : of which | Argentarius hath 2277. 5. 

an admonitory epi to a black-bird, that ſhe ſhould not fing upon 1 g 
the eak, becauſe e cal. F. 


in) 


De reti Pelei & Neri. F. His Corpus tremulum, Ke. st wa/qatis deeff i)a, gue anti- 
n odicum fide ef ved e. . wii desi. m He*tor. Boeto, Scet. biff. 2. | 


r aa .. ˙ ac oo 


Bred Lime 
o catch her. 


mw Jo C. 
Clic. 5 
& al. 


To the 
Maſtle, this 
new year. 
o Plutarch, 
Probl. Rom. 
8. 

Corlius Rbe- 
digin. Antlg. 
14. 18. c. 14 · 
p As if you 
ſhould fay 
of Miſſed 
Fortune, 

Te the 
Male, the 
Druid? uſed 
to cry. 


r Galfred. 
Monumeth, 


* Rob. Clenc. 
x Vita Edw. 
1 
lib. 2+ ; 


drinking to 


x Subintellize 
Cnodmi, out 
guid Amile. 


y In $ticho, 


1 Propino 
1b. ſalutem 
Plenii faucth, 
Plautys e- 
dem comerdid 
a Camdenus, 
The V f- 
bail- boli. 


b Ovid. Feſt. 
1. Feſt. in 
Strena, 


to the PLacts of 


c Strab. 
Cege. . 

4 The dark 
Ile Brit. 

e Tacit, A". 


it, 
Age icele 0 


g Senec, in 
Apocolee, & 
Surron, ubi 
ſupra. 
h De bell, 
Gethic. f. 
i Hecter Beet. 
Scoter. * 
2. & Fs 
k Lucian. . 
rig Th wn Ty 
e- 
pod wide 
49 pnTe 5 
A, Ft 
babvetur apud 
Agrippam in 
2. d Occul. 
ta Pbilaſepb. 
cap, 37, 
atgue e 
As iochi 
nummis apud 
7 * Reuchlin, 
— 1 de arte 
flicd 
T1 <& 


Hereynia 
Sylva, 


The NAINTH SON G. 


i 'Ogriu pigro Tt Tor src [Eors 
bat on the vine, dedicated to Bacchus, a 
Upon 
uſed in France, where the youn 
tide in every village give the wiſh of 
doors, with this acclamation, * As guy an 
ber, in Rablais is read all one word, for the ſame 
ther this had any community with the .inſtitution 
"IEeuTneas 18 in Antium, 


verſe, co * out of him, 


ſe. 
ef that 


great favorite of fingers. 
this Druidian cuſtom ®, ſome have grounded that unto this day 
country fellows, about new-year's 
ood fortune at the inhabitants 
neuf 3 which, as I remem- 

Whe- 
* temple 
zor that Ovid alluded to it in that 


» A+ (ſome read ad) viſcum Druide, wviſeum clamare ſolebant; 


enough likely. 


I cannot aſſure you, yet it is 
e (nor is the di 


ſome parts among us, in our lat 
the ſame in effect; 
the vigil of the new year, 
that ot Ronix (daughter to Hengiſt) 
theſe words * Louerd king was- hel. 
of an interpreter, Dzinc-heile, * and then, 

and fitte hire adoune and dzonk hire heil. 


Kufſte hire hire glad 

And that was tho in this land the vert wag-hail 

As in lange ge of Saxopne that me might ever wire, 

And ſo wel he paith the folc a bout, that he is not pet vozpute. 


which had its 


inning, as 


But I ſee a cuſtom in 
greſſion too faulty) 
I mean the yearly was-haile in the country on 
e * ſay, from 
her drinking to Vortigern, by 

he anſwering her by direction 


Afterward it a that wags alle and Mꝛinc⸗heil were the uſual 
- ber 


liſh, as we ſee 
and before villan, thus: 
Ecce vagante cifo diftento gutture waſſ⸗ hell 
Ingeminant waſſ⸗ heil 


But I rather conjecture it an uſual 
Hengiſt, as a note of health-wiſhing {and ſo perhaps you 
it wiſh#heil) which was expreſt amon 
the health of their mi 


M. ore, him that old 


other nations in that 
and friends, 


Bend * wos, bend nos, bend te, bene me, bent no//ram etiam 
Stephanium., 


In v Plautus, and infinite other 
Ovid, Horace, and ſuch more) 
uſed ; we callin 
with an idol cal 
by the Engliſh- Saxons, in name e 
ing, and the 
dom is joined alſo 
compos'd, deckt, 
ſame which that All-healing Deity, 
the Druids. You may to all this add, that, 
follow the new-year beginning, it was 
with us, 
with auſpicious 
therefore, their 


new-year's acclamation (whereto 
the ſolemnity of drinking out 


d uſual among the Romans, 


ing of human 
as Cæſar tells us ; 


Dreux, ſome ei 
Galatians public 
The Britiſh Druids 
thick woods, and r.ligious groves, 
Dowil) for their chiet reſidence ; 
aud Agricola's adventuring on 


in * Thomas de la 


among the Saxons before 
might make 


form of 


teſtimonies of that nature (in him Martial, 
agreeing nearly with the faſhion now 

it a Health, as * they did alſo in direct terms z which 
d Heil, anciently worſhipt at Cerne in * Dorſetſhire, 
xpreſſes both the ceremony of drink- 
in ſome parts of this king- 
of a * cup, ritually 
and fill'd with country liquor) juſt as much and as the 
or All-helping medicine did among 
as an carneſt of good luck to 


and 1 think, in all Europe, at this day is, to greet each other 
ifts. But hereof you ſay I unfitly expatiate: I omit 
Feri bodies, and ſuch Ike, and come 
their A$SEMBLY :+ This was about Chartres in Gaul, 
paul Merula (for affinity of name) imagines it to be 
ht miles on this ſide Chartres. And peradventure the 
cbuncil called Drymenetum had hence original. 
took this iſle of Angleſey (then well ſtored with 
inſomuch that it was call d“ Jnis- 
as, in the Roman * ſtory of Paulinus 
it, is delivered. For their SUBYERSION ; 


under Auguſtus and Tiberius they were prohibited f Rome ; and Clau- 


dius endeavoured it in s Gaul; 
in Lampridius 


If I ſhould upon teſtimony 
and the Iriſh Cornill, tell you that ſome 
Finnan King of Scotland firſt gave them 
lint in Dioclefian's perſecution, turned their religion 
and made Amphi 

time, as they have ignorantly miſtook 
ſpeak of the ſuppoſed Dzuttenfuſs. *. c. 
with TTI( A or Tye, (it is the ſame, 
ſeal of Antiochus Soter , 
to take it) which in Germany they reckon 
Hobgoblins, were but to 
thus much for a corollary I will note to you ; 
to be in any abbey at the foot 
ſtatues of ſtone, ſet in 
bare head and foot, cloakt and hooded, with a bag, a book, 
beard hanging to his middle, and ſpreadi a muſtachio, 
and eyes fixt on the earth ; which he conj 
Upon miſtaking 


be indulgent to old wives 
of Vichtelberg hill, near Voitland, 


yet- in the ſucceeding Emperors times 
Vopiſcus, men- 
d, long ſince that, Procopius b writin 
after Chriſt, affirms that then the Gau 
part of Druidian doctrine. 


firſt biſhop of Sodor, I ſhould fabulouſly abuſe 
that iſle of Man for this. Or to 
a pentagonal figure, ingraven 
in faſhion, with the victorious 
being a4moniſhed by Alexander in a dream, 
for a preſeryative againſt 
traditions. Only 
Conrad ! Celtes obſerves, 


fix 


the church-wall, ſome ſeven foot, every one tall, 
a ſtaff, a 
an auſtere look, 
ures to be images of them. 
ing what be ſaith in general, and 


of Strabo, and appl 
D pon ind geld chains of the Gauls, to the Druids, I once thought 
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that Conrad had been deceived. But I can now upon better advice in- 
clune to his judgment. 


Which with my Princes Court I ſometimes pleas'd to grece. 


For as in South-Wales, Caermardhin, and afterwards Dinevowr; in 
Powis, Shrewſbury, and then Mathraval, fo in North- Wales was Aber- 
fraw in Angleſey, chief place of the princes * refidence. Hee og 


A CHRONOLOGY of the Kings and Princes of Wales, from . 1 All get 


Cadwan. 
"  Cadwalin or Cadwallo: The Britons as in token of his 
powerful reſiſtance and dominion againſt the Saxons, 
put ® him, being dead, into a brazen horſe, and ſet ® This re- 
it on the top of the welt gate of London ; it ſeems be . *? 


| 


Brit 
means Ludgate. —— 9" 4 
hardly jufti- 

616. Cadwallader, fon to Cadwallo z of him and his name, d.. 
ſee before. Nor think 1 the Britiſh and Engliſh Chro- 
nicles concerning him, reconcileable. In him the 
chief monarchy and glory of the Britiſh failed. 

688. Ivor ſon to Alan, King of Armorique Britain, This Ivor 
they make (but 1 examine it not now) Ine King of 
Weſt Saxons in our monks; that is, he which began 
the Peter- to Rome. 

720, Roderique olwinoc ſon of Edwal * Ywrch. a The Ree, 

755. Conan Tindaethwy, ſon of Roderique. 

Near 820. Mervin Urich, in right of his wife Eſylhe, daughter and 
heir to Roderique. 

843. Roderique Mawr, ſon to Mervin and Eſylht, Among 
his ſons was the tripartite diviſion of Wales (as to the 
VII. ſong) into Powiſe, North, and South- Wales. 

877. Anarawd ſon to Roderique. | 

913. Edward Voel, fon of Anarawd. 

949. Howel Dha, cozen german to Edwal, having before 
the principality of South-Wales and Powis. This is 
he whoſe laws are ſo famous and inquired of in Rot. 
Clauf, Wall. 9. Ed. 1. in the tower, 

8, Jevaf and Jago, ſons of Edwal Voel. 

982. Howel ap Jevaf. - 

984. Cadwalhon ap Jevaf. 

586. Meredith ap Owen 

992. Edwal ap Meyric. | 

1003. dan ap Blegored. 

1015, Lhewelin ap Sitſylht. | 

1021. Jago ap Edwal ap Meyric. 

1037. Gruffyth ap Lhewelin. | 

1061, Blethin and Rhywallon ap Convin. 

1073. - Trahaern ap Caradoc. 

1078. Gruffyth ap Conan. He reform'd the Welſh and 
minſtrels, and brought over others out of to 
inſtruct the Welſh, as to the IV. ſong, 

1137- Owen Gwineth ap Gruffyth ap Conan. 

1169. David ap Owen ;wineth. In his time, Madoc his bro- 
ther Elcorered of the Weſt Indies. 

1194. Lhwelin ap Jorweth ap Owen Gwineth. 

1240. David ap Lhewelin ap Jorwerth. 

1246. Lhewelin ap Gruffyth ap Jorwerth, the laſt prince of 

| Wales of the Britiſh blood. 

1282. Edward I. conquered Wales, and got the princi 


Lhewlin then ſlain; and fince that III. FR 
gave it alſo to his pond wo Edward) it been in 
the eldeſt ſons, heirs apparent of the Engliſh 


Roderique Mawr's ſons, the 
to 


Dddd 


%. 


Arthur, until the end of the Britiſh blood in chem. * juſtify the 
y of 1 _— of = 
ear . thay, 
16. Arthur ſucceeded his father Uther Pendragon: of his the reft, be- 
- death, ſee to the III. ſong. — = 
542. Conſtantine, ſon to Cador Duke of Cornwal (underſtand | dittord:ng 
Govern r, or Lord Lieutenant; for, neither in thoſe are ovr 
times, nor long aſter, was any ſuch title particularly Ch: onolo- 
honorary :) he lies buried at Stonehenge. I 
545. Aurelius Conan. —* 
578. Vortipor. mine, nor 
581. Malgo, | hunk that 
586. Catheric. In his time the Britons had much adverſe bn an. 
fortune in war with the Saxons ; and then, moſt of cut — 
all, made that ſeceſſion into Wales and Cornwal, yet to reQ.f 
in name retaining hereof the remembrance. them. 
About 600. 


* Penmen- 


maure. 


d Little 


9 vis". is woe 10 . *10 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The TENTH SONG. 


TuT ARGUMENT. 

The ſerious Muſe ber ſelf applies 

To Merlin's ancient prophecies 

At Dinas Emris; where be ſhow'd 

How fate the Britain's rule beftow'd. 

To Conway next ſhe turns her tale, 

And fings her Cluyd's renowned vale 

Then of Saint Winifrid doth tell, 

And all the wonders of ber well; 
Makes Dee, Brute's hiſtory purſue : 

At which, ſbe bids ber Wales adieu. 


While thus taking breath, our way yet fair in view, 

A The Muſe her former courſe doth ſeriouſly purſue. 
rom *Penmen's craggy height to try her ſaily wings, 

Herſelf long having bath'd in the delicious ſprings 
(That trembling from his top thro? long-worn crannies creep, 
To ſpend their liquid ſtore on the inſatiate deep) 
She meets with Conway firſt, which lyeth next at hand: 
Whoſe precious orient pearl that breedeth in her ſand, 
Above the other floods of Britain doth her grace : 
Into the Iriſh ſea which making out her race, 
Supply'd by many a mere ſeveral 
Into her boſom pour*d) her FN e fills. 
O ly river! near unto thy ſacred ſprin 
5. war Merlin fat, when to the Britiſh king 
The changes long to come, auſpiciouſly he told. 
Moſt happy were thy Nymphs, that wond'ring did behold 
His graver wrinkled brow, amazed and did hear 
The dreadful words he ſpake, that ſo ambiguous were. 
Thrice happy brooks, I ſay, that (every way about) 
Thy tributaries be : as is that town, where-out 
Into the ſea thou fall'ſt, which Conway of thy name 
Perpetually is call'd, to regiſter thy fame. 
For thou, clear Conway, heard'ft wiſe Merlin firſt relate 
The Deſtinies decree, of Britain's future face 
Which truly he foretold proud Vortiger ſhould loſe: 
As, when him from his ſeat the Saxons ſhould depoſe : 
The forces that ſhoyld here from * Armorick arrive, 


rills 


rain in Yet far too weak from hence the enemy to drive: 


France. 


-  Thisſcarce the muſe had ſaid, but Cluyd doth quickly call 


And to that mighty king, which raſhly undertook 


A ſtrong-wall*d tower to rear, thoſe earthly ſpirits that ſhook 


The great fonndation till, in dragons horrid ſhape, 
That dreaming wizard told; making the mountain gape 
With his moſt powerful charms, to view thoſe caverns deep; 
And from the top of © Brith, ſo high and wondrous ſteep, 
Where Dinas Emris ſtood, ſhew'd where the ſerpents fought, 
The white that tore the red; from whence the Prophet 
wrought ; 

The Britains ſad decay then ſhortly to enſue. 

O! happy ye, that heard the man who all things knew 
Until the general doom, through all the world admir'd : 
By whoſe prophetic ſaws ye all became inſpir'd ; 


As well the forked Neage, that near ſt her fountain ſprings, 


With her beloved maid Mclandidar, that brings} 
Her flow, where Conway forth into the fea doth ſlide 
(That to their miſtreſs make from the Denbighian ſide) 
As thoſe that from the hills of proud Caernarvon fall. 


Her great recourſe, to come and guard her while ſhe glide 
Along the goodly vale (which with her wealthy pride 


Is for that river's ſake near of his wits diſtraught, 


Much beautifies her banks; fo naturally her own, 
That Dyffren Cluyd by her both far and near is known) 
With high-embactel'd hills that each way is enclos'd 
But only on the north: and to the north diſpos'd, 
Fierce Boreas finds acceſs to court the dainty vale : 
Who, whiſp'ring in her ear with many a wanton tale, 
Allures her to his love (his leman her to make) 

As one that in himſelf much ſuffreth for her fake. 

: 2 2 NT and all thoſe * Eubides imbrac'd 

n Neptune's arms, to Neptune ſeeming chaſte, 
Yet proſtitute themſelves to Boreas z who — 
The Caledonian downs, nor aught at all reſſ 
The other in- land dales, abroad that ſcatter d lie, 
Some on the Engliſh earth. and / ſome in Albany; 
But, courting Dyffren Cluyd, her beauty doth prefer. 


| Such dalliance as alone the north-wind hath with her, 


* Orithya not enjoy d, from Thrace when he her took, 
And in his faily plumes the trembling virgin ſhook : = 
But through the extream love he to this vale doth bear, 
Grows jealous at the length, and mightily doth fear 

Great Neptune, whom he ſees to ſmug his horrid face : 
And, fearing leſt the God ſhould ſo obtain her grace, 
From the ſeptentrion cold, in the breem freezing air, 
Where the bleak north-wind keeps ſtill domineering there, 
From Shetland ſtradling wide, his foot on Thuly ſets : 
Whence ſtorming, all the vaſt Deucalidon he threats, 
And bears his boiſterous waves into the narrower mouth 
Of the! Vergivian ſea; where meeting, from the ſouth, 
Great Neptune's ſurlier tides, with their robuſtious ſhocks, 
Each other ſhoulder up againſt the grieſly rocks ; 

As ſtrong men when they meet, contending for the path: 
But, coming near the coaſt where Cluyd her dwelling hath, 
The north-wind (calm become) forgets his ire to wreak, 

$. And the delicious vale thus mildly doth beſpeak : 


* flow, | ; 
When with my active wings into the air I throw 
« Thoſe hills whoſe hoary heads ſeem in ets clouds to dwell 
Ot aged become young, enamor'd with the ſmell : 
Of th' odoriferous flowers in thy moſt precious lap : 
Within whoſe velvet leaves, when I myſelf enwrap, 


* I ſeem ſome ſlow perfume, and not the ſwifteſt wind. 

Wich joy, my Dyffren Cluyd, I ſee thee bravely ſpread, 

* Surveying every part, from foot up to thy head; 

Thy full and youthful breaſts, which in their meadowy pride 

Are brancht with rivery veins, meander-like that glide. 

© I further note in thee, more excellent than theſe 

« (Wey bare — more the amorous eye might pleaſe) 

0 welling wom 

= " 2 — 8 b, whoſe mellowy glebe 

. yellow ripened ſheaf, that bendeth with t x 
Whilſt in this ſort his ſuit he amorouſly — oo 

Moylvennil near at hand, the north-wind over-heard: 

And, vexed at the heart, that he a mountain 


Which long time in his breaſt had felt love's kind! 
As one whom cryſtal Cluyd had with her — 


Wich inly rage to hear that valley ſo extol'd; 


And one that lends that vale her moſt renowned name, 


Should of her meaner far, be over- gone in fame. 


Ap Where- 


f The 
tides out 
of the 
north and 
ſouth ſeas, 
meeting 
in St. 
George's 


Dear Cluyd, th' abundant ſweets that from thy boſom 


They ſuffocate with ſcents; that (from my native kind) 


And yet that brook, whoſe courſe ſo batful makes her mould, 


The TENTH SONG, 


Is equal with the beſt, which elſe excel it far: 
And by the power of that moſt ſacred character, 


Wherefore Moylvennil will'd his Cluyd herſelf to ſhow : 
Who, from her native font, as proudly ſhe doth flow, 
2 Riverets Her hand-maids * Manian hath, and * Heſpin, her to bring 


To Ruthin, Whoſe fair ſear firſt kindly viſiting, 
into To lead her thence in ſtate, Lewenny lends her ſource: 
Das out That when Moylvennil ſees his river's great recourſe, 
and Flint- From his intrenched top is pleas'd with her ſupplies. 
ſhire £Claweddock cometh in, and *® Iftrad liewiſe hies 


Unto the queen - like Cluyd, as ſhe t6 Denbigh draws : 
And on the other fide, from whence the morning daws, 
Down from the Flintian hills comes Wheler, her to bear 
To ſacred Aſaph's ſee, his hallowed temple ; where 
Fair Elwy having won her ſiſter Aled's power, 
They entertain their Cluyd near mighty Neptune's bower : 
Who likewiſe is ſuſtain'd by Senion, laſt that falls, 
And from the virgin's well doth waſh old Ruthland's walls. 
Moylvennil with her ſight that never is ſuffic'd, 
Now with exceſſive joy ſo ſtrongly is ſurpriz d, | 
That thus he proudly ſpake ; On the Gwynethian ground 
(And look from eaſt to weſt) what country is there crown'd 
part of As thou Tegenia art? that, with a vale fo rich 
the Vale © (Cut thorough with the Cluyd, whoſe graces me bewitch) 


N ze fruitful'ſt of all Wales, fo long haſt honor'd been: 
Eagle,. e. As alſo by thy ſpring, ſuch wonder who doſt win, 
Fair Eng- « $. That naturally remote fix Britiſh miles from ſea, 
land. And rifing on the firm, yet in the natural day 
Twice falling, twice doth fill, in moſt admired wiſe. 
When Cynthia from the eaſt unto the ſouth doth riſe, 
« That mighty Neptune flows, then ſtrangely ebbs thy well : 
And when again he ſinks, as ſtrangely ſhe doth ſwell; 
"« &. Yet to the ſacred fount of Winifrid gives place; 
Of all the Cambrian ſprings of ſuch eſpecial grace, 
5 Of Dee. That oft the Devian nymphs, as alſo thoſe that keep 


« Amongſt the coral-groves in the Vergivian deep, 

Have left their watry bowers, their ſecret ſafe retire, 

To ſee her whom report ſo greatly ſhould admire 

« (Whoſe waters to this day as are and clear, 

As her delighiful eyes in their full beauties were, 

A virgin while ſhe liv d) chaſte Winifrid : who choſe 
' © Before her maiden-gem ſhe forcibly would loſe, 

To have her harmleſs life by the lewd raptor ſpilt: 

« For which, ſtill more and mote to aggravate his guilt, 

© The lifeleſs tears ſhe ſhed, into a fountain turn. 

And that, for her alone the water ſhould not mourn, 

The pure vermillion blood, that iſſued from her veins, 

« Unto this very day the pearly gravel ſtains ; 

« As erſt the white and red were mixed in her cheek. 
And, that one part of her might be the other like, 
¶Eer hair was turn'dto-moſs ; whoſe ſweetneſs doth declare, 

© In livelineſs of youth the natural ſweets ſhe bare: 

And of her holy life the innocence to ſhow, 

Whatever living thing into this well you throw, 

* She bears it up, not ſuff ring it to ſink. 

© Beſides, the wholſome uſe in bathing, or in drink, 
' © Doth the diſeaſed cure, as thereto ſhe did leave 
© Her virtue with her name, that time ſhould not bereave.” 
Scarce of this tedious tale Moylvennil made an end, 
* A place But that the higher Yale, whoſe being doth aſcend 
mountain- Into the pleaſant Eaſt, his loftier head advanc'd. 
ous, and This region, as a man that long had been intranc'd 
— (Whilſt thus himſelf to pleaſe, the mighty mountain tells 
ble. Such * farlies of his Cluyd, and of his wondrous wells) 
! Strange Stood thinking what to do: left fair Tegenia d 
things. So admirably well, might hold herſelf diſgrac d 
By his ſo barren fite, being mountainous and cold, 

TY ro ps ho now's 

And in reſpect of her, to be accounted rude. 
ua le, for he would not be confounded quite by Cluyd, 
(And for his common want, to coin fore poor excuſe) 

Unto his proper praiſe, diſcreetly doth produce 

A valley, for a vale, of her peculiar kind; 

In goodneſs, breadth, and length, though Dyffren far behind: 

On this yet dare he ſtand, that for the natural frame, 

$. That figure of the croſs, of which it takes the name, 


* 


| 


Reſpect beyond the reſt unto herſelf doth win. 
When now the ſterner Dee doth inſtantly begin 
His ampler ſelf to ſhow that (down the verdant dale) 


_ [Strains in his nobler courſe along the Yale, 
T'. invite his favouring brooks: — that ſpacious 
Lin 
= „ firſt ® Alwin falleth in: » The 
going on along, ſlill gathering up his force, vers in the 
Gets Gerrow to his aid, to haſten 8 courſe. _ = 
With ® Chriſtioneth next, comes ® Keriog in F falling in- 
Out of the leaden mines, then with her ſullied » Dov. * 


® Claweddock caſts about where Gwenrow ſhe may greet, 
Till like two loving friends they under Wrexam meer. 
Then “ Alen makes approach (to Dee moſt inly dear) 
Taking“ Tegiddog in; who earneſt to be there, 
For „twice under earth her cryſtal head doth run: 
When inſtantly again Dee's holineſs begun, 
By his contracted front and ſterner waves, to ſhow 
That he had things to ſpeak, might profit them to know; 
A brook that was ſuppos'd much buſineſs to have ſech. 
Which had an ancient bound *twixe Wales and England been, 
And noted was by both to be an ominous flood, 
That changing of his fords, the future ill or good 
Of either count told z of cither's war or peace, 
The ſickneſs, or the health, the dearth, or the increaſe : 
And that of all the floods of Britzin, he might beaſt 
His ſtream in former times to have been honour'd moſt, 
When as at Cheſter once king Edgar held his court, 
$.. To whom eight leſſer kings with homage did reſort : 
That mighty Mercian lord, him in his barge beſtow'd, 
And was by all thoſe kings about the tiver row'd. 
For which, the hallowed Dee ſo much upon him took, 
And now the time was come, that this iurnperious brook, 
The long-traduecd Brute determin'd to awake, 
And in the Britains right thus boldly to them ſpake 
O ye, the ancient race of famous Brute that be, 
5. And thou, the queen of iſles, Great-Britain ; why do ye 
« Your grandlire's God-like name (with a neglectful ear) 
In ſo reproachful terms and ignominy hear, 
6 By every one of late contemptuouſly diſgrac'd ; 
That he, whom time fo long and ſtrongly hath embrac'd, 
Should be rejected quite? The reaſon urged why, 
ls by the general foe thus anſwer'd by and by: 
That Brutus, as you ſay, by ſea who hither came, 
From whom you would ſuppoſe thisiſle firlt took the name, 
« Mcerly fictitious is; nor could the Romans hear 
* (Moſt ſtudious of the truth, and near*ſt thoſe times that 
were) a 
Of any ſuch as he: nay, they who moſt do ſtrive, 
From that great ſtock of Troy their lineage to derive, 
© In all the large deſcent of Julus, never found 
That Brute, on whom we might our firſt beginning ground. 
To this aſſertion, thus I faithfully 1 we. 
And as a friend to truth, do conſtantly deny 
* Antiquity to them, as nearer to thoſe times; 
© Their writings to precede our ancient Britiſh rhymes : 
But that our noble Bards which ſo divinely ſung 
That remnant of old Troy, of which the Britains 
« Before thoſe Romans were, as proof we can produce; 
« & And learning long with us, ere *twas with them in uſe, 
And they but idly talk, upbraiding us with lies, 
O 2 That Geffray Monmouth, firſt, our Brutus did deviſe, 
Not heard of till his time our adverſary ſays : 
When pregnantly we prove, ere that hiſtorian's 
«A ling ring years, our prophets clearly ſong 
The Britain-founding Brute, molt frequent them amongy 
From Talieſſen wiſe (approved ſo with us, 
That what he ſpake was held to be oraculous, 
So true his writings were) and ſuch immortal men 
As this now-waning world ſhall hardly hear again 
In our own genuine tongue, that natives were of Wales, 


Our Geffray had his Brute, Nor were theſe idle tales 
| 4 5 8 (A. 
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—_— « Diſcreetly every * year correcting where 
fee to the And that whereon our foe his greateſt hold doth take, 
fourth 


ſong. 


that in the earth was a 


(As he may find, the truth of our deſcents that ſeeks) | 
Nor fabulous, like thoſe deviſed by the Greeks : 

* But from the firſt of time, by judges ſtill were heard, 
they err'd. 


* Againſt the handled cauſe and moſt doth ſeem to make, 

© Is, that we ſhew no book our Brutus to approve ; 

But that our idle Bards, as their fond rage did move, 

Sang what their fancies pleas d. Thus do I anſwer theſe ; 

That th'ancient Britiſh prieſts, the fearleſs Druides, 

That miniſtred the laws, and were ſo truly wile, . 

That they determin'd ſtates, attending ſacrifice, 

* & To letters never would their myſteries commit, 

* For which the breaſts of men they deem'd to be more fir. 

Which queſtionleſs ſhould ſeem from judgment to proceed. 

For, when of ages paſt we look in books to read, 

We retchleſly diſcharge our memory of thoſe. 

So when injurious time, ſuch monuments doth loſe 

(As what ſo great a work, by time that is not wrackt ? ) 

We utterly — that memorable act: 

But when we lay it up within the minds of men, 

They leave it their next age; that, leaves it hers agen: 

So ſtrongly which (methinks) doth for tradition make, 

As if you from the world it altogether take, 

© You utterly ſubvert antiquity thereby. 

For though time well may prove that often ſhe doth ly, 

Poſterity by her yet many things hath known, 

That ere men learn'd to write, could no way have been 
ſhown : | 

For, if the ſpirit of God did not our faith aſſure 

«* The ſcriptures be from heaven, like heaven, divinely pure, 

Of Moſes' mighty works, I reverently may ſay 

© (I ſpeak with godly fear) tradition put away, 

In power of human wit ig eas'ly doth not ly 

* To prove before the the genealogy. 

Nor any thing there is that kindlier doth agree 

With our deſcent from Troy (if things compar'd may be) 

Than peopling of this place, near to thoſe ages, when 
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(Of all hope to return into their country reft) | 
_ t ſhores whereon to ſet that little them was left: 
* From ſome ſuch god-like race we queſtionleſs did ſpring, 
Who ſoon became ſo great here once inhabiting. | 
So barbarous nor were we, as many have us made, 
And Cæſar's envious pen would all the world perſwade, 
His own ambitious ends in ſeeking to advance, 
* When with his Roman power arriving here from France, 
* If he the Britains found experienc'd fo in war, 
That they wi eat ſkill could wield their armed car; 
And, as he ſtill came on, his ſkilful march to ler, 
* Cut down their aged oaks, and in the rivers ſet 
The ſharp ſteel-pointed ſtakes, as he thefords ſhould paſs ; 
I fain would underſtand how this that nation was 
* So ignorant he would make, and yet fo knowing war. 
But, in things paſt fo long (for all the world) we are 
* Like to a man embarkt, and travelling the deep : 
* Who failing by ſome hill, or promontory ſteep 
* Which juts into the ſez, with an amazed eye 
* Beholds the cliffs thruſt up into the lofty ſky, 
And th*more that he doth look; the more it draws his ſight, 
* Now at the craggy front, then at the wond'rous weight : 
But, from the paſſed ſhore ſtill as the ſwelling fail 
*(Thruſt forward by the wind) the floating barque doth hail, 
* The mighty giant-heap, ſo leſs and leſſer till FE 
* Appeareth to the eye, until the monſtrous kill 
At length ſhews like a cloud; and farther being caſt, 
* Is out of kenning quite : So, of the ages paſt ; . 
* Thoſe things that in their age much to be wonder'd were, 
Still as wing-footed time them farther off doth bear, 
Do leſſen every hour.” When now the mighty preaſe, 
Impatient of his ſpeech, intreat the flood to ceaſe, 
And cry with one conſent, the Saxon ſtate to ſhow, 
As angry with the muſe ſuch labour to beſtow 
On Wales, but England ſtill neglected thus to be. 
And having paſt the time, the honourable Dec 
At Cheſter was arriv'd, and bade them all adieu: 
When our intended courſe with England we purſue. 


* Exiled by the Greeks, thoſe poor world-wand'ring men 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Eturning into the land, the muſe leads you about Denbigh and 

Flint, moſt northern and maritime ſhires of Wales ; which conclude 

— ſeven laſt books dedicated to the glory of that third part of great 
itain, 


Prophetique Merlin fate, when to the Britiſh King. 


In the firſt declining ſtate of the Britiſh empire (to explain the author 
in this of Merlin) Vortigern, by advice of his magicians, after divers un- 
fortunate ſucceſſes in war, reſolved to ere a ſtrong fort in Snowdon hills 
(not far from Conway's head in the edge of Merioneth) which might be 
as his laſt and ſureſt refuge againſt the increaſing power of the Engliſh. 
Maſons were appointed, and the work begun ; but what they built in 
the day, was always ſwallowed up in the earth next night. The king 
aſks counſel of his magicians touching this prodigy : they adviſe, that he 
muſt find oat a child which had no father, and with his blood ſprinkle 
the tones and morter, and that the caſtle would ſtand as on a firm 
foundation. Search was made, and in- Caer-Merdhin (as = have it 
to the fifth ſong) was Merlin Ambroſe found : he, being hither brought 
to the king, lighted that pretended {kill of thoſe 3 as palliated 
ignorance 3 and with confidence of a more knowing ſpirit, undertakes to 

w the true cauſe of that amazing ruine of the ſtone-work ; tells them, 
water, which could endure continuance of 
no heavy ſuperſtruction. The workmen digged to diſcover the truth, 
and found it ſo. He then beſeeches the king to cauſe them make farther 
inquiſition, and affirms, that in the bottom of it were two fleeping dra- 
gons : which proved ſo likewiſe, the one white, the other red; the 
white he interpreted for the Saxons, the red for the Britons : and 
this event here in * Dinas Emrys, as they call it, began he thoſe pro- 


1 * phecies to Vortigern, which are common in the Britiſh ſtory. Henee 
Buy. 4. J. eftionleſs was that Ron of the muſes beſt pupil, the noble Spenſerd, 
d Facry C in ſuppoſing Merlin uſually to viſit his old Timon, whoſe dwelling he 
40.1. Cart, places | | 
9+ Stan, 4. — 

ep ů 4 Sabin | ? 

Under the foot of Rauran moſſy boar, 

From wwhence the river Dee as fler clear. 


His tumbling billows roll; with gentle roar. 

For this Rauran-yaur hill is thereby in Merioneth : but obſerve with- 
all, the difference of the Merlins, Ambroſe and Silyeſter, which is be- 
fore to the fourth ſong ; and permit it only as poetical, that he makes 


by 


Pon] wind (much accounted of among builders and 


ecies were by 


king Arthur and this Merlin of one time, Theſe 
Geffrey ap Arthur at requeſt of Alexander biſho Lincoln under 
Henry I. turned into Latin, and ſome three h years fince had 


pon agg beſtowed on them by a German doctor, one Alanus de 

Iaſalis, who never before, but twice ſince that happy ina tioh and 

mighty increaſe of dominion in our preſent ſovereign, hath- been im- 
printed. It is certain that oftentimes they may be di and without 
conſtraint applyed to ſome event of ſucteeding time 1 as that which we 

have before to the fifth ſong of Caerleon, and this, 5b. Ifle ball again 

be named after Brute ; which is now ſeen by a publick edict, and in 

ſome of his majeſty's preſent coins, and with more ſuch : yet ſeei 

learned © men account him but a profeſſor of unjuſtifiable magique, — « Wier. de 
that all prophecies either fall true, or elſe are among the affecters of ſuch pre 
vanity perpetually expected, and that of later time the council of Trent Pm". 2. 
have by. their ex jes prohibited it, I ſhould abuſe you, if 1/16. . 
endeavoured to perſwade your belief to conceit of a true — 

ledge in him. 


And the delicious vale thus mildly doth beſpeak. 


: N . then thaw wie 
it. of Cluyd (for ſo is the Engliſh © Clw 
extended from the middle of Denbiek ths ws the — wa 
miles and ſome five in breadth, having theſe three excellencies, a 
fertile ſoil, healthful air, and pleaſant ſeat for habitation, waſht 

the middle with this river, and encompaſt on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth 
with high mountains, freely receives the wholſome blaſts of the north- 
ques for immiſſion 
of pure air) coming in from that part which lies open to the ſea : 
whereupon the muſe very properly makes the vale here Boreas his be- 


loved; and in reſpect of his violence againſt the waters, ſappoſeth him 
jealous of N ; Whoſe raviſhing waves in that troubled Iriſh ſea, 
and- the ſtate of the valley warrants it. And for that of Moyl- 


yennil's love to the river, wantonly running by him ; I know your con- 


ceit cannot but apprehend it. 
That naturally remote fix Britiſh miles from ſea. #4 4 
It is in the pariſh er Kilken in Flintſhire; where it ebbech © and f Kal os 
floweth in direct oppoſite times to the ſea, as the author deſcribes ; they Cirali. li- 


call it * Finon Leim: Such a one is there about a furlong from .. 


Stradiing, Severn ſea, by Newton in f Glantorganhire, and another ebbing and 
#p. Cond. flowing (but with the common courſe of the moon, aſcending or ſetting) 
gn by Dinevor © in Cacrmerdhinſhire. Nor think I any reaſons more 
. . Aifficult to be given, than thoſe which are moſt ſpecially hidden, and 
moſt uently ſtrange in particular qualities of floods, wells, and 
ſprings; in which (before all other) nature ſeems as if ſh» had; for 
man's wonder, affected a not intelligible variety, ſo different, ſo temote 
from conceit of moſt piercing wits; and ſuch unlookt-for operations 
both of their firſt and ſecond qualities (to uſe the ſchool phraſe of 
them) are in every chronographer, naturaliſt, and hiſtorian, 


Yet to the ſacred fount of Winifrid gives place. 


At Haliwel a maritime village, near erk in Flint, is this 
Winifred's well, whoſe ſ $ in the moſs, wholſomneſs for bath, 
and other ſuch uſeful qualities, have been referred to her martyrdom in 
this place, But D. Powel upon Girald, in effe& thus : Henry 11. in 
his firſt Welſh expedition fortified the caſtle of Bafingwerk, and near 
by, made a cell for Templers, which continued there until their diſſo- 
n 5. Ed. 2. lution under o Edward II. and was after converted to a neſt of lubberly 
monks, whoſe ſuperſtitious honouring her more than truth, cauſed this 

dedication of the fountain ; ſo much to their profit (in a kind of mer- 

chandize then too ſhamefully in requeſt) that they had large guer- 
dons (it belonging to the cell) of thoſe, which had there any medi- 
cine, beſide increaſing rents which accrued to them yearly out of 
pardons to ſuch as thither in ſolemn pilgrimage. This title of 
exaction they purchas'd of P. P. Martin the V. under Henry the V. and 

added more ſuch gaining pretences to themſelves in time of Henry VII. 
by like authority ; nor, until the more clear light of the goſpel, yet con- 
tinuing its comfortable beams among us, diſſipated thoſe foggy milts of 
error and ſmoak-ſelling impoſture, ended theſe collected revenues. The 
author follows the legend ; but obſerve times compared, and you ſhall 
find no mention of this well, and the healthful operations of it, until 
long after the ſuppoſed time of 8. Winfred's martyrdom. 


That figure of the Croſs, of which it takes the name. 


© Depreit among mountains this valley expreſ es the form of a CroGs, 
and ſo is call d the Croſs vale, and in Britiſh Lhan Gweft. 


To whom eight leſſer kings with homage did reſort. 


Upon comparing our ſtories, I find them to be Kenneth of Scotland, 
Malcolm of Curhberland, Malcute king of the iſles (whom Malmeſ- 
bury gives only the hame of Archpirate) Donald, Siffreth, Howel, 
Jago, and Inchithil; kings of Wales. All theſe; he (thus toucht with 
imperious affection of glory) ſitting at the ſtern, compelled to row him 
over Dee ; his greatneſs as well in fame as truth, daily at this time ins 
creaſinꝶ, caus'd multitudes of aliens to admire and vifit his court, as a 
place honoured above all other by this ſo mighty and worthy a prince: 
and, through that abundant confluence, ſuch vitious courſes followed 
by example, that; even now was the age, when firit the more ſimple 
ald frugal natores of the Engliſſi grew inſected with what (in ſome 
part) yet we languiſh. For, before his time, the — hither tra- 
3 duc'd, being | homines integri, and uſing, natural: fimplic tate ſua defen- 
4 fare; aliena n mirari, did now learn from the ſtranger-Saxons an un- 
vlicity cf civil kind of fierceneſa, of the Flemings effeminacy, of the Danes drun- 
nature, enneſs, ard ſüch other; which fo inereaſt, that, for amendment of the 
lool ng only1,ft, the king was driven to conſtitute quantities in quaſfing-bowls by 
bard, ach little pins of metal, ſet at certain diſtances, beyond which, none durſt 
; ſwallow in that provocation of good felldwſhip. 


lecting 
At thou, the 9, of Iſles, great Britain 


others. . 
Malmeſbur. 
Both for excellence in foil and air, as alſo for large continent ſhe 

hath this tit'e. And although in ancienteſt time of the Greeks (that 
K Fler. hath an ſtory or chorography) Sardinia was accounted the & preateſt 
Caryard, inifle, and by ſome Sicily, as the old verſes of the Seven tell us, anc 
717). that by n Ptolemy the Eaſt-Indian Tapobran, now called Sumatra, had 
— 2 preheminence of quantity before this of ours ; yet certainly, by com- 
7 pariſon of thit with this, either according to the meaſure took of it by 
ad Diwryſ, Oneficrit * upon Alexander's commandment, or what later time teaches 
Afrem.” ys, we cannot but affirm with the author here in ſubſtance, that 


— conc ® &d TG 4 n 
Nag ois Cv 720701 Bpetavicw iCopapitey 
o No other | T | 
iſle is equal as long fince, Dionyſius Afer of our Britain, which hath given cauſe to 


to Britain, call it another World, as the atiributes of it in Virgil, Horace, Clan- 
dian, and others juſtify. 


And learning long with us ere "twas with them in uſe. 


For the Druids, being in profeſſion very proportionate in many thi 
to Cabaſtilique and Pythagorean doctrine, may well be ſuppos'd —S 
ancienter than that had note of learning among the Romans, who 
before — inator, and Nzvios, Ennius, wary ns Accius, and 
others, mu : g , can of * nor 
D 


V. Liv. 


n 

pretence there be a piece of Pictor 
the title of a .-. 
eldeſt Hiſtorian (of the Gentiles) extant, Dares 
Cornelius Nepos, and dedicated to Saluit, to 
but i upon no ſuch warrant as I dare truſt. 


The T ENT H SONG, 


Our Geffrey Monmouth firſt our Brutus to deviſe. 


It was fo laid to Geffrey's charge (he was biſhop of St, Afaph, un- 
der king Stephen) by — of Whethamſled, * of St. Alban's, Wil- 
liam Petit, call'd William of New borough and ſome other : but plainly 
(let the reſt of his ſtory, and the particulars of Brute be as the can) 
the name of Brute was long beſore him in Welch (out of which his ſtory 
was 8 tranſlated) and Latin teſtimonies of the kritains, as I have, 
for the author, more largely yo to the firſt ſong. And (a little to 
continue my firit juſtification, tor this time) why may not weis we | 
think that many tories and rel, tions, anciently written here, have 
been by the Picts, Scots, Romans, Danes, Saxons and Normans, de. 


| voured up from poſterity, which perhaps; had they been left to vs, 


would have ended this controverſy ? Shall we doubt of what Livy, Poly. 

bius, Halic. rnaſſeus, Plutarch, Strabo, and many others have had out 

of Fabius, Antias, Chereas, Solylus, Ephorus, Theopompus, Cato, 
Quadrigarius, with infinite other, now loſt writers, becauſe we ſee not 

the ſelf authors? No, time hath ranſackt more pretious things, and even 

thoſe ſuper-excellent books, wherein that incomparable Solomon wrote 

from the cedar to the hy ſſop. were (upon fear of the facile muliitude's 

too much reſpecting natural cauſes in them divinely handled) by king 

Ezechias ſuppreſt from ſucceeding ages, if my * authority deceive not. .. 2 
So that the lo's in this, and all kinds, to the common-wealth of letters, nm 
hath been fo grievvus and irreparable, that we may well imagine, how oped Aanff. 
errour of conceit in ſome, envy in others, and hoſtile invaſion hath be- i 
reſt us of many monuments moſt precious in all ſorts of literature, if we 

now erjoy'd their inftrufting uſe: and to conclude, the antiquities of 

theſe original ages are like thoſe of Rome, between it built and burnt by 

the Gauls ; ' Cum welufiate nimia obſeure, wvelut que (as * Livy ſays) * 2 
mag no ox inter valle on v x cernuntur ; tum quod perrare, per cadem — = 
tem pora Literæ fufre, una cufiedia — memo: i rerum geflarum i S, me, and 
quod etiam, fi u in commentariis Pontificum aliiſque publicis privatifqne the enem es 


errant monumentis, incenſa urbe, plerague interiere. But all this in & raniacking 
the mule tells you in the fixth canto. N 
lib, 6. 
To letters never would their myſteries commit. 1 


What they taught their ſcholars for matter of law; heatheniſh reli- — tag 
gion, and ſuch learning as they here were preſidents of, was delivered u C. 40 
only by wo: d of mouth; and, leſt memory unuſed might ſo fail, they per- * Call. 
mitted not commiſſion of their lectures and inttruQions to che cullodlß 

of writing, but delivered all in a multitude of verſes and Pythagorean 

precepts, exactly imitating the Cabaliſts ; which, until of late time, 

wrote not, but taught and learned by mouth and diligent hearing of their 

Rabbins. In other matters, private and publick (ſo is Caeſar's aſſertion) 

they uſed Greek letters, which hath made ſome think that they 

wrote Greek. But be not eaſily thereto perſwaded. Perhaps they },*;" © 
might uſe Greek characters, ſeeing that thoſe which the Greeks then 45 Hitt 
!al, and now uſe, were at firſt received from Y ſtrangers, and as Nat, 7. cap, 
likely from the Druids as from any other, for it is ſufficiently juſtifiable J. , % 
out of old evins, inſcriptions, and expreſs * aſſertion, that the ancient! « 2p Nor 
character among the Greeks was almoſt the ſame with that which is wry * 
now the Latins. But thence to collect that therefore they wrote or Archilech. 
ſpake Greek, is as if you ſhou'd affirm the Syriack teſtament to be < Terp» ib. 
Hebrew, becauſe publiſhed in Hebrew letters ; or ſome Latin treatiſes, © 3% 
Saxon, becauſe in that character ; or that the Saxons wrote Iriſh, be- 1 
c:uſe they uſed the * Iriſh form of writing; or that thoſe books which Cd. in 
are publiſhed in Dutch by ſome Jews in a ſpecial kind of Hebrew letter, eri. & 
ſhould alſo be ot the ſame tongue. Obſerve but this paſſage in Ceſar : |,” Greecas 
He ſends by a Gaul (ailured to this uſe againſt his country by large —_ 
rewards) a letter to Q Cicero; being then beſieg d about“ where now is con -» 
is Tourney, & © Gre i conſeritfit literis, ne, intercepts Epiftold, nora Nl &@ 
(faith he nimſelf) ab hoflibus confilia — To what purpoſe Germarie, 
did he thus, if the Gauls; or their ſtateſmen the Druids 25 — Ai 
Greek ? 1 know what he d writes of thoſe tables of account found in 22 
the now Switzerland, but ſhall not ſoon believe that they had much Je ad 
more Greek in them than the character. If you object Strabo his %. 
affirmance, that the Gauls (for as long as I ſpeak of them in general in 8 & 
this kind, I will include our Druids, as futficient reaſon is elſewhere rr Sep 180 
given) were grown ſuch lovers of that tongue, (4. A 74 dupuCintia in Gre, left 
"Exalwist 2494, It is ſoon anſwered, that he ipzakcs only of thoie be enemy 
about Mririles, which was, ard is well known to all men, to have been might by in- 
a coldny of Phocians, ovt of the now Natolia { which were Greeks) by os 


the lettere, 


the Rhoſne, about the diſcover his 


ders, entertained by Nannus king of that coaſt, was choſen (ac- 4d De Pell. 

cording to their cuſtom) in a banquet by Gyptis the king's daughter for , ; 

her huſbind ; hereto ſucceſs grew fo fortunate, that honourable reſpeci 1 That they 

on both ſides, join'd with imitation of Greek civili:y (after this city wrote their 

built near their arrive) it ſeem'd, as my author 8 favs, as if Gaul had \29rvmecnu 

been turn'd into Greece, rather than Greece to have travailed into Gul. i per 

Wender not then why, about Marſeilles, Greek was fo reſpected, nor g Vg. x 

why in the Romaunt French now ſuch Helleniſms are: here you ſee Teng. HY. 

apparent original of it i yet conclude, upon the former reaſons, that 13. 

the Druids and Gavls uſed a peculiar tongue, and very likely the ſame 

with the now Welſh, as moſt learned Camden hath even demonſtrated ; 

although I know ſome great ſcholars there are, which ſtill ſuſpend their 

judgment, and make it a doubt, as ever things of ſuch antiquity will be. 

But (if you will) add hereto that of the famous and great lawyer Ho- b Fronce- 

toman, who preſumes that the word Græcis in Cæſar's text is crept in CL. cep. 2 
| e of tranſcribers, as he well might, ſecing thoſe commen- 4 ©; _ 


7 
am 


taries, titled with name cf J. Cæſar, commcnly publiſhed, and in divers ſar, 3 
MSS. with J. Celſu-, are very unperſett, now and then abrupt, different 
in ſtile, and fo variable in their own form, that it hath been much 2 

k 2. 


feared by that great * critique Lipſius, leſt ſome more impolite hand 


hath ſow'd many patches of baſe cloth into thit more rich web, as his — 


own metaphor-expreſſes it. And if thoſe character which are in the 2. cop. 4. 


Le ee pillars 


290 
pillars at Y- Voellas i ſhire, are of the Druids, as ſome imagine 
(yet Bad view 82 onceuth) then might — confidently 


ith Hotoman. In ſumm, I know that Gracis li- 
ge (as in | Juſtin I remember, 
t here I can never think it to 


.,, concur in opinion 

* — teris may be taken as well for the 
ps, and elſewhere) as for the character: 
be underſtood in any but the laſt ſenſe, although 

— 1 be therein not interpolated. It is ver) juſtifiable which the 


here implies, by flighting Czeſar's authority in Britiſh originals, in 


a * 4 * 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Muſe, her native earth to ſee, 
Returns to England over Dee; 
Viſits tout Cheſhire, and there ſhows 
To her and hers , «what England owes ; 
And of the nymphets ſporting there 
In Wyrral, and in Delamere. 

M tever, the great devotion ſings 
Of the religious Saxon kings ; 
Thoſe riverets deth together call, 
That into him and Merſey fall. 
Thence bearing to the fide of Peak, 
This zealous canto off doth break. 


IT H as unwearied wings, and in as high a gait 
As when we firſt ſet forth, obſerving every ſtate, 
The muſe from Cambria comes, with pinions ſumm'd and 
ſound : 
And having put her ſelf upon the Engliſh ground, 
Firſt ſeiſeth in her courſe the nobleſt Ceſtrian ſhore ; 
$. Of our great Engliſh bloods as careful here of yore, 
As Cambria of her Brute's now is, or could be then; 
For which, our proverb calls her, Cheſhire, chief of men, 
$. And of our countries, place of palatine doth hold, 
And thereto hath her high regalities enroll'd : 
Beſides, in many fields ſince conquering William came, 
Her people ſhe hath prov'd, to her. eternal fame. 
All, children of her own, the leader and the led, 
The mightieſt men of bone, in her full boſom bred : 
And neither of them ſuch as cold penurious need 
Spurs to each raſh attempt; but ſuch as ſoundly feed, 
Clad in warm Engliſh ciuth ; and maim'd ſhould they re- 
turn 
( Whem this falſe ruthleſs world elſe from their doors would 
ſpurn | 
Have Welle of their ow, their ages to ſuſtain, 
Nor did the tenant's pay the land- lord's charge maintain: 
But as abroad in war, he ſpent of his eſtate; 
Returning to his home, his hoſpitable gate 
The richer and the poor ſtood open to receive. by. 
They, of all England, moſt to ancient cuſtoms cleave, | 
Their yeomanry and (till endeavour'd to uphold. 
For rightly whilſt her ſelf brave England was of old, 
And our courageous kings us forth to conqueſts led, 
Our armies in thoſe times (near through the world fo dread) 
Of our tall yeomen were, and foot-men for the moſt ; 
Who (with their bills and bows) may confidently boaſt, 
$. Our leopards they ſo long and bravely did advance 
Above the fleur de lis, even in the heart of France. 
O] thou thrice happy ſhire, confined fo to be 
Twurt two fo famous floods, as Merſey is, and Dee 
Thy Dee upon the weſt from Wales doth thee divide: 
Thy Merſey on the north, from the Lancaſtrian fide, 
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you admit Cæſar's 


POLY-OL BI1ION: 


rel that he never came farther into the iſle than a little beyond ® Ce 
2 towards „ Berkſhire ; although ſome of ours 3 talk of ki; "> 


making the Buth, and being at Cheſter, as the Scottiſh hi cies, 
ſenſleſl of their ulis Hoff r him, which others refer * to & «« 
Veſpaſian, ſome afirm it a temple * t 


the god Terminus ; whereas it Tone 
ſeems expreſly to be built by Carauſius, in time of Diocleſian, if Nen- . 
nius deceive us not. But, this out my way. 1 
Bar. bf. 3, 
/ o Buchaner, 
＋ 4. 1n 


POLY-OLBION. 


The ELEVENTH SONG. 


Thy natural ſiſter- ſnire; and linkt unto thee fo, 

That Lancaſhire along with Cheſhire ſtill doth go. 

As tow'rdsthe DerbianPeak, and Moreland (which dodraw 

More mountainous and wild) the high-crown'd Shutlingſlaw 

And Molcop be thy mounds, with thoſe proud hills whence 
rove 

The lovely ſiſter brooks, the ſilvery Dane and Dove ; 

Clear Dove, that makes to Trent ; the other to the weſt, 

But, in that famous town, moſt happy of the reſt, 

(From which thou tak'ſt thy name) fair Cheſter, call'd of old 

$.Carlegion; whilſt proud Rome her conqueſts here did hold, 

Of thoſe her legions known the faithful ſtation then, 

So ſtoutly held to tack by thoſe near North-wales men; 

Yet by her own right name had rather called be, 

$. As her the Britons term'd, the fortreſs upon Dee, 

Than vainly ſhe would ſeem a miracle to ſtand, 

Th'imaginary work of ſome huge giant's hand: 

Which if ſuch ever were, tradition tells not who. 

But back a while, my muſe : to Weever let us go, 
Which (with himſelf compar*d)each Britiſh flood doth ſcorn ; 
His fountain and his fall, both Cheſter's rightly born; | 
The country in his courſe, that clean through doth divide, 
Cut in two equal ſhares upon his either ſide : | 
And, what the famous flood far more than that enriches, 
The bracky fountains are, thoſe two renowned Wyches, 
The Nant-wych, and the North; whoſe either briny well, 
For ſtore and ſorts of ſalts, make Weever to excel. 

Beſides their general uſe, not had by him in vain, 

$. But in himſelf thereby doth holineſs retain 

Above his fellow floods : whoſe healthful virtues taught, 
Hath of the ſea-gods oft caus'd Weever to be ſought 

For phyſick in their need: and Thetis oft hath ſeen, 

When by their wanton ſports her Ner'ides have been 
So ſick, that Glaucus? ſelf hath failed in their cure : 
Yet Weever, by his ſalts, recovery durſt aſſure. 

And Amphitrite oft this wiſard river led 

Into her ſecret walks (the depths profound and dread) 
Of him (ſuppos'd ſo wiſe) the hid events to know 

Of things that were to come, as things done long ago. 
In which he had been prov*d. moſt exquiſite to be; 

And bare his fame ſo far, that oft *twixt him and Dee 


Much ſtrife there hath aroſe in their prophetick ſkill. 


But to conclude his praiſe, our Weever here doth will 
The muſe his ſource to ſing; as how his courſe he ſteers : 
Who from his natural ſpring, as from his neigbouring meres 
Sufficiently ſupply d, ſhoots forth his ſilver breaſt, 

As though he meant to take directly tow*rd the caſt ; 
Until at length it proves he loit*reth but to play, 
Till Aſhbrook and the Lee o'ertake him on the way, 


Which to his journey's end him do haſte : 
Till having got to Wych, he taking there a taſte 
Of her moſt ſavory ſalt, is, by the ſacred touch, 


Forc'd faſter in his courſe, his motion quicken'd much 


To 
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To North-wych : and at laſt, as he a near 

Dane, Whelock draws, then Crock, from that black omi- 

Accounted one of thoſe that England's wonders make ; 

Of neighbours, Black-mere nam'd, of ſtrangers, Brereton's- 
lake ; | 

Whoſe property ſeems far from reaſon's way to ſtand : 

For, near before his death that's owner of the land, 

She ſends up ſtocks of trees, that on the top do float ; 

By which the world her firſt did for a wonder note. 

His handmaid Howty next, to Weever holds her race: 
When Peever, with the help of Pickmere, makes apace 
To put-in with thoſe ftreams his ſacred ſteps that tread, 
Into the mighty waſte of Merſey him to lead. 

Where, when the rivers meet, with all their ſtately train, 
Proud Merſey is fo great in entring of the main, 
As he would make a ſhew for empery to ſtand, 
And wreſt the three-forkt mace from out grim Neptune's 
hand; 
To Cheſhire highly bound for that his watry ſtore, 
Mere: As to the grofſer * loughs on the Lancaſtrian ſhore, : 
orHding From hence he getteth Goyt down from her Peakiſh ſpring, 
Lake. And Bollen, that along doth nimbler Birkin bring 
From Maxfield's mighty wilds, of whoſe ſhagg'd Sylvans ſhe 
Hath in the rocks been woo'd, their paramour to be : 
Who in the darkſome holes and caverns kept her long, 
And that proud foreſt made a party to her wrong. 
Yet could not all intreat the pretty brook to ſtay ; 
Which to her ſtream, ſweet Bollen, creeps away. 
To whom, upon a 
The many mirthful jeſts, and wanton woodiſh | 
In Maxfield they have had; as of that foreſt's fate: 
Until they come at length, where Merſey for more ſtate 
Aſſuming broader banks, himſelf ſo proudly bears, 
That at his ſtern approach, extended Wyrral fears, 
That (what betwixt his floods of Merſey, and the Dee) 
In very little time devoured he might be: | 
Out of the foaming ſurge till Hilbre lifts his head, 
To let the fore-land ſee how richly he had ſped. 
Which Merſey chears ſo much, that with a ſmiling brow 
He fawns on both thoſe floods; their amorous arms that 
throw 
About his goodly neck, and bar'd their ſwelling breafts : 
On which whilſt lull'd with eaſe, his pleaſed cheek he reſts, 
The Naiads, fitting near upon the aged rocks, 
Are buſied with their combs, to braid his verdant locks, 
Whilſt in their cryſtal eyes he doth for Cupids look : 
But Delamere from them his fancy quickly took, 
Who ſhews her ſelf all dreſt in moſt delicious flowers; 


their road ſhe pleaſantly reports | 
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* Their angry plagues down-pour'd, inſatiate in their waſte 
0 (Needs 2 * fall, whom heaven doth to deſtruction 
e. 
: And chat which laſtly came to conſummate the reſt, 

Thoſe prouder Saxon powers (which liberally they preſt 
* Againſt th* invading Pict, of purpoſe hired in) 

From thoſe which paid them wage, the iſland ſoon did win; 
And ſooner overſpread, being maſters of the field ; 

* Thoſe, firſt for whom they fought, too unpotent to wicld 
A land within itſelf that had ſo great a foe ; ; 
* And therefore thought it fit them wiſely to beſtow : 
Which over Severn here they in the mountains ſhut, 
And ſome upon that point of Cornwall forth they put. 
* Yet forced were they there their ſtations to defend. 

Nor could our men permit the Britons to deſcend 
From Jove or Mars alone; but brought their blood as high, 
* $. From Woden, by which name they ſtiled Mercury, 

* Nor were the race of Brute, which ruled here before, 
* More zealous to the Gods they brought unto this ſhore, 
Than Hengiſt's noble heirs; their idols that to raiſe, 
* $. Here put their German names upon our weekly days. 

* Theſe noble Saxons were a nation hard and ſtrong, 
On ſundry lands and ſeas in warfare nuzzled long; 

* Affliction throughly knew ; and in proud fortune's ſpight, 
* Even in the jaws of death had dar'd her utmoſt might : 


Who under Hengiſt firſt, and Horſa, their brave chiefs, * See, con- 
: From Germany *arriv'd, and with the ſtrong reliefs cerning 
Of th Angles and the Jutes, them ready to upply, — 


Which anciently had been of their affinity, 
* By Scythia firſt ſent out, which could not give them meat, 
Were forc'd to ſeek a foil wherein themſelves to ſear. 
* Them at the laſt on Danſk their lingring fortune drave, 
* Where Holſt unto their troops ſufficient harbour gave. 
* Theſe with the Saxons went, and fortunately wan : 
* Whoſe captain, Hengiſt, firſt a kingdom here began 
In Kent; where his great heirs, ere other princes roſe 
Of Saxony's deſcent, their fulneſs to oppoſe, 
With ſwelling Humber's ſide their empire did confine, 
And of the reſt, not leaſt renowned of their line, 
* $. Good Ethelbert of Kent, th* firſt chriſtned Engliſh king, 
* To preach the faith of Chriſt, was firſt did hither bring 
* Wife Auguſtine the monk, from holy Gregory ſent, 
* This moſt religious king, with moſt devour intent, 
* That mighty fane to Paul, in London did erect, 
And privileges gave, this temple to protect. 

His equal then in zeal, came Ercombert again, 
From that firſt chriſtned king, the ſecond in that reign. 


1t, 4th, 
ard 8th 
ſon_s. 


»The gluttony then us'd ſeverely to ſuppreſs, 


And make men fit to prayer (much hinder'd by exceſs 


And ſitting like a queen, ſees from her ſhady bowers 
The wanton wood-nymphs mixt with her light-footed fauns, 
To lead the rural routs about the goodly lawns, 


. That abſtinence from fleſh for forty days began, 
* Which by the name of Lent is known to every man. 
* As mighty Hengiſt here, by force of arms had done, 


> A woog As over * holt and heath, as thorough * frith and * fell; $ So Ella coming in, ſoon from the Bricons won 


And oft at barly-break, and priſon-baſe, to tell 


growin 
ona bill (In carrolds as they courſe) each other all the joys, 

21 * The paſſages, deceits, the ſleights, the amorous toys 
wood. T he ſubtile ſea-nymphs had, their Wyrral's love to win. 

* Low But Weever now again to warn them doth begin ; 
coppu.  T'o leave theſe trivial toys, which inly he did hate, 


That neither them beſeem'd, nor ſtood with his eſtate 
(Being one that gave him ſelf induſtriouſly to know 
What monuments our kings erected long ago: 

To which, the flood himſelf ſo wholly did "PP A 
As though upon his ſkill, the reſt ſhould all rely) 
And bent himſelf to ſhew, that yet the Britons bold, 


Whom the laborious muſe ſo highly had extoll'd, 
_ not in their deeds, 


— S am. 


t, 


* The countries neighboring Kent; which lying from the 
6 main - 

* Directly to the South, did properly obtain 

The Southern Saxons name; and not the laſt thereby 

* Amongſt the other reigns which made the Heptarchy : 


| © So in the high deſcent of that South-Saxon king, 
We in the bead-roll here of our religious bring 


« Wiſe Ethelwald : alone who Chriſtian not became, 

© But willing that his folk ſhould all receive the name, 

F. Saint Wilfrid (ſent from York) into this realm receiv'd 

* (Whom the Northumbrian folk had of his ſee bereav'd) 

* And on the ſouth of Thames, a ſeat did him afford, 

By whom that people firſt receiv'd the ſaving word. 
As likewiſe from the loins of Erchinwin (who rais'd 

* Th' Eaſt-Saxons kingdom firſt) brave Sebert may be 

prais d: 

* Which, as that king of Kent, had with ſuch coſt and ſtate 

« Built Paul's; his greatneſs ſo (this king to imitate) 

« Began the goodly church of Weſtminſter to rear: 


And to that proud attempt, what yet his power might want, 
© The ill-diſpoſed heavens, Brute's offipring to ſupplant, 


The primer Engliſh kings ſo truly zealous were. 4 
Then 
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0 Sebba, 4 
mn 
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* Then * Sebba of his ſeed, that did them all ſurpaſs; 

Who fitter for a ſhrine than for a ſcepter was; 
(Above the power of fleſh, his appetite to ſtarve 
That his defired Chriſt he ſtriftly might obſerve) 
Even in his height of life, in health, in body ſtrong, 
* Perſuaded with his queen, a lady fair and young, 
To ſeparate themſelves, and in a ſole eſtate, 

* After religious ſort themſelves to dedicate. 

* Whoſe nephew Uffa next, inflam'd with his high praiſe 
* (Enriching that proud fane his grandfire firſt did raiſe) 
Abandoned the world he found fo full of ſtrife, 

And after liv'd in Rome a ſtrict religious life. 

Nor theſe our princes here, of that pure Saxon ſtrain, 
Which took unto themſelves cac!s one their ſeveral reign, 
For their ſo godly deeds deſerved greater fame, 

Than th' Angles their allies, that hither with them came; 


Who ſharing-out themſelves a kingdom in the Eaſt, 


With th' Eaſtern Angles name their circuit did inveſt, 


* By Uffa in that part ſo happily begun: 

Whoſe ſucceſſors the crown for martyrdom have won 

* From all before or ſince that ever ſuffer'd here ; 

* &. Redwald's religious ſons : who for their Saviour dear, 
© By cruel heatheniſh hands unmercifully ain, 

© Amongſt us evermore remember'd ſhall remain, 


© And in the roll of ſaints muſt have a ſpecial room, 


Where Derwald to all times with Erpenwald ſhall come. 
© When in that way they went, next Sebert them ſucceeds, 

« Scarce ſeconded again for ſanftimonious deeds : 

Who for a private life when he his rule reſign'd, 

And to his cloyſter long had ſtrictly him confin'd, 

A corſlet for his cowl was glad again to take, 

« His country to defend (for his religion's ſake) 

« Againſt proud Penda, com'n with all his Pagan power, 

< Thoſe chriſtned Angles then of purpoſe to devour; - 

And ſuffring with his folk, by Penda's heatheniſh pride, 

As he a ſaint had liv'd, a conſtant martyr dy'd. 
When, after it fell out, that Offa had not long 

Held that by cruel force, which Penda got by wrong, 

« &. Adopting for his heir young Edmond, brought him in, 

Even at what time the Danes this iſland ſought to win: 


Who chriſtned ſoon became, and as religious grown 


e In Suf- 
folk. 


« As thoſe moſt heatheniſh were who ſet him on his throne, 
« Did expiate in that place his predeceſſors guilt, 
Which ſo much Chriſtian blood ſo cruelly had ſpilt. 
« For, taken by the Danes, who did all tortures try, 
His Saviour Jeſus Chriſt to force him to deny; 

« Firſt beating him with bats, bur no advantage got, 
His body full of ſhafts then cruelly they ſhot ; 
The conſtant martyr'd king, a faint thus juſtly crown'd. 
© To whom even in that place, that monument renown'd 
« Thoſe after - ages built to his eternal fame. 
What Engliſh hath not heard © Saint Edmond Bury's 

| name? 

As of thoſe Angles here, ſo from their loins again, 
« Whoſe hands hew'd out their way to the Weſt-Sexian 
"EY 
* (From Kenrick, or that claim from Cerdick to deſcend) 
A partnerſhip in fame great Ina might pretend 
With any king ſince firſt the Saxons came to ſhore. 
Of all thoſe chriſtned here, who highlier did adore 
The God-head, than that man? or more that did apply 
His power t' advance the church in true ſincerity ? 
Great Glaſtonbury then ſo wondrouſly decay'd, 
© Whoſe old foundation firſt the ancient Britons laid, 
He gloriouſly rebuilt, enriching it with plate, 
And many a ſumptuous cope, to uſes conſecrate : 
© Ordaining godly laws for governing this land, 
Of all the Saxon kings the Solon he ſhall ſtand. 
From ? Otta (born with him who did this iſle invade) 


brother to « And had a conquelt firſt of the Northumbrians made, 


Hengiſt. 


And tributary long of mightier Hengiſt held, 
Till Ida (after born) the Kentiſh power expell'd, 
And abſolutely fat on the Dierian ſeat, 

© But afterward reſign'd to Ethelfrid the Great: 


— 


POLY-OL'BION: 


An army into Wales who for invaſion le, r 


At Cheſter and in fight their forces vanquiſhed ; : 
Into their utter ſpoil, then ROE way to make, 
The long-religious houſe of goodly Bangor brake, 


* $. And flew a thouſand monks, as they devoutly d. 
| 


For which Kis cruel ſpoil upon the Chriſtians. ma 
* (Fhough with the jult conſent of Chriſtian Saxons lain) 
His blood, the heatheniſh hands of Redwald did diſtain. 
That murderer's iſſue next, this kingdom were exil'd 3 
And Edwyn took the rule; a prince as juſt and mild 
As th' other ſaithleſs were: nor could time ever bring 
In all the ſeven- fold rule an abſoluter king; 
And more t' advance the faith, his utmoſt power that lent : 
* $ Who re- ordained York a biſhop's government; 
And ſo much lov'd the poor, that in the ways of trade, 
Where fountains fitly were, he iron diſhes made, 
* And faſtned them with chains the way - farer to eaſe, * 
And the poor pilgrim's thirſt, there reſting, to appeaſe. 
As Mercia, mongſt the reſt, ſought not the leaſt to raiſe 
* The ſaving Chriſtian faith, nor merits humbler praiſe. -- 
5. Nor thoſe that from the ſtem of Saxon Creda came 
* (The Britons who expulſt) were any whit in fame, 
For piety and zeal, behind the others beſt ; | 
Though heath'niſh Penda long and proudly did infeſt 
* The chriſtned neighbouring kings, and forc'd them all 
to bow; ' 
Till Oſwy made to God a moſt religious vow, _ 
* Of his abundant grace would he be pleas'd to grant, 
* That he this Panim prince in battle might ſupplant, 
* A recluſe he would give his daughter and delight, 
Sweet Alfled then in youth, and as the morning, bright: 
* And having his requeſt, he gave as he obtain'd ; 
* Though his unnatural hands ſucceeding Wulpher ſtain'd 
* In his own childrens blood, whom their dear mother had 
« $.Confirm'd in Chriſt's belief, by that moſt reverend Chad: 
Let to embrace the faith when after he began 
For the unnaturaPſt deed that &'er was done by man) 
If poſſible it were to expiate his guilt 
* Here many a goodly houſe to holy uſes built : 
* And ſhe (to purge his crime on her dear children done) 
A crowned queen, for him, became a veiled nun. 
* What age a godlier prince thanEtheldred could bring? 
Or than our Kinred here, a more religious king? 
* Both taking them the cowl, th* one here his fleſh did tame, 
The other went to Rome, and there a monk became. 
So, Ethelbald may well be ſet the reſt among: 
Who, though moſt vainly given when he was hot and 
J young; 


* Yet, by the wiſe reproof of godly biſhops, brought 


From thoſe unſtay d delights by which his youth was 


caught, | 
He all the former kings of Mercia did exceed, 


* $. And (through his rule) the church from taxes ſtrong- 


© Iy freed. 

Then to the eaſtern ſea, in that deep wat'ry fen 
(Which ſeem'd a thing ſo much impoſſible to men) 
He that great abbey built of Crowland, as though he 
Would have no other's work like his foundation be. 

As, Offa greater far than any him before: 
* Whoſe conqueſts ſcarcely were ſuffic'd with all the ſhore; 
But over into Wales adventurouſly he ſhot 
His Mercia's ſpacious * Mere, and Powſland to it got 


© This king, even in that place, where with rude heaps om 


© ftones 
* $. The Britons had interr*d their proto-martyr's bones, 
That goodly abby built to Alban; as to ſhow 
Ho much the ſons of Brute ſhould to the Saxons owe. 
* But when by powerful heaven it was decreed at laſt, 


© That all thoſe ſeven-fold rules ſhould _ one be caſt 
(Which quickly to a head by Britrik”s death was brought) / ggbert's 
Then Egbert, who in France had carefully been caught, pr<c<cel- 
© Returning home, was king of the Welt-Sexians made, 


* Whoſe people, then moſt rich and potent, him perſtade 
| | 24 (As 


Or. 
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© (As once it was of old) to monarchize the land. 
Who following their advice, firſt with a warlike hand 
< The Corniſh overcame ; and thence, with proſperous fails, 
Ober Severn ſet his powers into the heart of Wales; 
And with the Mercians there, a bloody battle wag'd : 
© Wherein he won their rule; and with his wounds enrag'd, 
Went on againſt reſt. Which, ſadly when they faw 
© How thoſe had ſped before, with moſt ſubjective awe 
Submit them to his ſword : who proſperouſly alone 
© Reduc'd the ſeven-fold rule to his peculiar throne, 
(5. Extirping other ſtiles) and gave it England's name 
Of th Angles, from whoſe race his nobler fathers came. 
* When ſcarcely Egbert here an entire rule began, 

«SeeSong © But inſtantly the * Dane the iſland over-ran ; 

the firſt. A people, that their own thoſe Saxons paid again, 
For, as the Britons firſt they treacherouſly had ſlain, 
This third upon their necks a heavier burden laid, 
© Than they had upon thoſe whom falſly they betray d. 
And for each other's ſtares, though oft they here did toil, 
* $. A people from their firſt bent naturally to ſpoil, 
* That cruelty with them from their beginning brought. 
© Yet when the Chriſtian faith in them had throughly 

* wrought, 

Of any in the world no ſtory ſhall us tell, 
Which did the Saxon race in pious deeds excel: 
© That in theſe drowſy times ſhould I in publick bring 
* Each great peculiar act of every godly king, 
© The world might ſtand amaz'd in this our age to ſce 
© Thoſe goodly fanes of theirs, which irreligious we 
Let every day decay; and yet we only hve _ 
By the great freedoms then thoſe kings to theſe did give. 


NTH SONG. 


* Wiſe Segbert (worthy praiſe) preparing us the ſear 
8. Of famous Cambridge firſt, then with endowments 
9 c 
The muſes to maintain, thoſe ſiſters thither brought. 
By whoſe example, next, religious Alfred taught, 
* Renowned Oxford built t' Apollo's learned brood ; 
And on the hallowed bank of Iſis goodly flood, 
* Worthy the glorious arts, did gorgeous bowers provide. 
* $. He into ſeveral ſhires the kingdom did divide. 
So, valiant Edgar, firſt, moit happily deſtroy'd 
* The multitudes of wolves, that long the land annoy'd. 
And our good Edward here, the confeſſor and king 
* (Unto whoſe ſumptuous ſhrine our monarchs off rings 
bring) 
That cancred evil cur'd, bred *twixt the throat and jaws, 
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When phyſic could not find the remedy nor cauſe, 

And much it did afflict his ſickly people here, 

He of Almighty God obtain'd by carneſt pray'r, 

This tumour by a king might cured be alone: 

* $. Which he an heir-Joom left unto the Engliſh throne, 

So, our faint Edward here, for England's general uſe, 

. Our country's common laws did faithfully produce, 

* Both from th* old Britiſh writ, and from the Saxon tongue. 
Of foreſts, hills and floods, when now a mighty throng 

For audience cry*d'aloud.; becauſe they late had heard, 

That ſome high Cambrian hills the Wrekin proudly dar'd 

With words that very much had ſtir'd his rancorous ſpleen : 

Where, though clear Severn ſer her princely ſelf between 

The Engliſh. and the Welſh, yet could not make them ceaſe: 

Here, Weaver, as a flood affecting goodly peace, 

His place of ſpeech reſigns ; and to the Muſe reters 


| The hearing of the cauſe, to ſtickle all theſe ſtirs. G 


11: UST-MATION 8. 


OW are you newly out of Wales, returned into England: and 
N for conveniency of ſituation, imitating therein the ordinary 
courle of chorography, the firſt ſhire eaſtward (from Denbigh and Flint, 
laſt ſung by the muſe) Cheſhire 1s here ſurveyed. 


Of our great Engliſh bloods as careful 
For, as generally in theſe northern parts of England, the Gentry is 


from ancient time left preſerved in the continuance of name, blood, 

— — ; fo moſt bly in this Cheſhire, and the adjoining Lan- 

caſhire : which, out of their numerous families, of the ſame name, 
a Cord. in Vith their chief houſes ard lordſhips, hath a been obſerved. 


C ut full, w 
Brigant, 


And, of our counties, place of Palatine doth Bold. 


We have in England three more of that title, Lancaſter, Durham, 

„e. 14. and Ely: and, until later times Hexawſhire in the weſtern part of 
£42. 413. Northumberland, was ſo reputed. William the Conqueror firſt creat- 
'ed one Hugh Wolfe a Norman, Count Palatine of Cheſter, and gave 

the earldom to hold, «s freely as the king held hit crown, By this ſupre- 

macy of liberty he made to himſelf Barons, which might aſſiſt him in 

council, and had their courts and coniſance of pleas in ſuch ſort re- 

garding the earldom, as other barons the crown. Ego Comes Hugo & 

4c. deOffic. 1 barones confirmawimus iſa omnia, is ſubſcribed to a charter, where- 
Pls. vis by he founded the monaſtery of St. Werburg there. For the name of 
Fic. % Palatine, know, that in ancient time under the emperors of declining 
+7. C-ftan- Rome, the title of Count Palatine was ; but ſo, that it extended firſt only 
© to him 4 which had care of the houſhold and imperial revenue; which is 

© I pere, now (fo faith * Weſembech ; I affirm it not) as the Marſhal in other 
c. 1.7. 34. courts': but was alſo communicated by that honorary attribute of Co- 
f Live 1. mitiva di;nitas, to many others, which had any thing proportionate, 
2 place or deſert, as the code teacheth u. In later times both in Ger- 
Se many (as you fee in the Palſgrave of Rhine) in France, (which the Larl- 
8 dom of Champagne ſhews long time ſince in the crown; yet keeping 
n:ftrorum no- a diſtinct Palatine government, as Peter Pithau / hath at large 1h- 


e ed) and in this kingdom ſuch were hereditarily honoured with it, as 
Pig being near the prince in the court (which they, as we, called the Pa- 
& 2510” lace) had by their flate-carriage, gain 'd full opinion of their worth, 
263. and ability in government, by power of territories to them 
£ * in commi here after titled Countes de Palais, as our law-annals 
uw, Lend 


7 call them. If you deſire more particulars of the power and great ſtate 
— of this Palatine earldom, I had rather (for a ſpecial reaſon) ſend you 
«budCrcmpe. to the marriage of Henry I11d. and Q. Eleanor in Matthew Paris; where 
7-r/48. John Scot , then earl of Cheſter bare, before the king, St. Edward's 
— ſword, called Curtein, which the prince at coronation of Henry IV, 
<=, cap,16, is recorded to have done as 6 Duke of I ancafter ; and wiſh you to ex- 
y 3 amine the paſſages there, with what Bracton “ hath of Earls, and our 


year | books of the High Conſtable of England, than here offer it my- 16 lis. 8. 
ſelf, To add the royalties of the earldom, as courts, officers, franchiſes, 34 40 
forms of proceeding, even as at Weſtminſter, or the diminution of its 5, — 
large liberties by the ſtatute of k Reſumption, were to trouble you with k 27 Hen, 8, 
a harſh digreſſion. a 4p. 34+ 


Our Leopards they ſo long and bravely did advance. 


He well calls the coat of England, Leopards. Neither can you juſt- 
ly object the common blazon of it, by name of Lions, or that aſſertion 
of Polydore's ignorance, telling us, that the Conqueror bare three Fleur; 
de lis, and three Lions, as quartered for one coat, which hath been, and 
is as all men know, at this preſent borne in our ſovereign's arms, for 
France and England ; and fo, that the quartering of the Fleur! was not 
at all until Edward III. to publiſh his title, and gain the Flemiſh forces 
(as you have it in Froifart) who bare the French ' arms, being then Aur; 1 V. Sat. 
ſem with Fleur: dc lis, and were afterwards contracted to three in time 1. Kd. 3. 
of Henry V. by Charles VI. becauſe he would bear different from 
the Engliſn king, who notwithſtanding preſently ſeconded the change, 
to this hour continuing: nor could that Italian have fallen into any 
error more palpable, and in a profeſt antiquary ſo ridiculous, But to 
prove them anciently Leopards, ® Mifit ergo (faith Matthes Paris) mg Her.3, 
Imperator (that is, Frederick IT.) regi Anglorum tres Leopar dos in fignum 
regalis clypei, in quo tres Leopardi tranſeuntes figurantur, In a MS. 
of J. Gower's, Cen ie Amantis, which the printed books have not, 


Ad laudem Chri'i, quem tu Virgo peprrifti, 
Sit lus RICHARDI, guem ſerptra colunt Leopardi, 


And Edward IV. granted to Lewis of Bruges earl of Wincheſter, n Pot. 12: 
that he ſhould bear / Azure, a dix Maſeles cnarme I un canton de noflye Ed. 4. port. 
propre armes I Eng leterre, ci afſavoir. de Goules ung Leopard 2 en. ü 
4 Or, arme d Azurc, as the patent ſpeaks: And likewiſe * Henry VI. „ Por, 27 
to King's College in Cambridge, gave a coat armour, three Roſes, and In. C. nm, 
Summo ſcuti partitum p. incipale de Azoreo cum Francorum flore deque ru- 46. 
bes cum peditante Leopards, and calls them Parcells Armorum, gue nobis 
in regnis Anglia & Franciæ jure debentur regio, I know it is otherwiſe 
now received, but withall, that princes being ſupreme judges of honour 
and nobility, may arbitrarily change their arms in name and nature ; as U P.. Hel. 
was done f upon return out of the holy war in Godfrey of Bologne's E Sw 
time ; and it ſeems it hath been taken indifſerently, whether you call * © 
them the one or the other, both for ſimilitude of delineaments and 
compoſture (as in the bearing of Normandy, the County of Zutphen, 
and ſuch more) being blazon'd in Hierom de Hara, and other French 
heralds, Lion-Leopards: and for that even under this Henry VI. a 


4 ſtudent in heraldry, and a writer of that kind, makes the acceſ- 


on of the lion of Guienne, to the coat of Normandy {which was Nichol. 


by pron. de ve 


Ffff Henry mu:ori, 1.3. 
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Henry II. his iage with queen Eleanor divorced from Lewis of 
France) to be the firſt lions, born by the Engliſh kings. 


Caerlegion whilft proud Rome her conqueſts bere did hold. 


You have largely in that our moſt learned antiquary, the cauſe of 
is name from the tents of Roman legions, there, about Veſpaſian's 


yr * 
+ Is Deva a time. I will only note, that Leland * hath long fince found fault with 
J. Paal. William of * for affirming it ſo called, quod ibi Emeriti 


fcib, 4b. 4. Legionum T ulianarum reſedire ; whereas it is plain, that Julius Caeſar 


never came near this territory. Perhaps, by Julius, he meant Agri- 
cola (then lieutenant here) ſo named, and then is the imputation laid on 
that beſt of the monks, unjuſt : to help it with reading Militarium for 
T7 ulianarum, 28 the printed book pretends, I find not ſufficiently war- 
rantable, in reſpe& that my MS. very ancient, as near Malmeſbury's 
time as (it ſeems) may be, and heretofore belonging to the priory of 
8. Auguſtines in Canterbury, evidently perſwades the contrary. 


_ ——the fortreſs upon Dee. 


At this day in Britic ſhe is call'd * Cair Theon ar dour dwy, i. e. 
Fw. the City of Legions the river Dee. Some vulgar antiquaries have 
; nar referr'd the name of to a giant, builder of it : I, nor they, know 
u A great not who, or when he liv'd. But indeed ridiculouſly they took * Leon 


Daur for king Leon the great ; to whom che author alludes preſently. 
But in himſelf thereby doth Holineſs retain. 


He compares it with Dee's title preſently, which hath its reaſon 
iven before to the ſeventh ſong. Wever, by reaſon of the ſalt-pits at 
Northwich, Nantwich, aud Middlewich, (all on his banks) hath this 
attribute, and that of the ſea-gods ſuit to him, and kind entertain- 
ment for his ſkill in phy fick, and . juſtifiable in general, as 
well asto make Tryphon their ſurgeon, which our excellent Spenſer hath 
done ; and in particular cauſe, upon the moſt reſpected and divinely 
honoured name of ſalt ; of which, if you obſerve it uſed in all ſacrifices 
x Levit, 2. by expreſs commandment of the * true God, rob in holy 
S writ, the religion of the ſalt, ſet firſt, and laſt taken away, as a ſymbal. 
138, Dd of perpetual friendſhip, that in Homer © dt Ane Oslo, the 
a Salt of the title of © *A,yyi7ns given it by Lycophron, and * paſſages of the ocean's 
_— medicinable epithets becauſe of his ſaltneſs, you ſhall ſee apparent 
die , And apt teſtimony. 
Lea, 12. 0 


125 Phe | From Moden, by which name they filed Mercury. 
6. cap. 10. 


e Had. 4. Of the Britons deſcent from Jove, if you remember but AEneas ſon 
Vid. Lipſ. to Anchiſes, and Venus, with her derivation of blood from Jupiter's 
Saturnal, 1+ parents, ſufficient declaration will offer it ſelf. For this of Woden, ſee 
r — to the third ſong. To what you read there, I here more 
d In Ceſſan- ftly add this : Woden, in Saxon genealogies, is aſcended to, as the 
2 Cl. Ant, chief anceſtor of their moſt royal progenies; ſo you may ſee in Nen. 
Lee. 11, nius, Bede, Ethelwerd, Florence of Worceſter, an Anonymus de Regali 
7%. 22. Proſapia, Huntingdon, and Hoveden ; yet in ſuch ſort, that in ſome of 
them they go beyond him, through Frithwald, Frealaf, Frithulf, Fin, 

Godulph, Geta, and others, to Seth ; but with ſo much uncertainty, 

that I imagine many of their deſcents were jult as true as the Theogony 

in Heſiod, Apollodorus, or that of Preſter John's, ſometimes denving 

„ Damian. b himſelf very near from the loins of Salomon. Of this Woden, beſide 
. My authors nam'd, ſpecial mention is found in Paul! Warnfred. who 
ehiopum, makes Frea his wife (others call her Fricco, and by her underſtand Ve. 
4 De Lege- nus) and Adam * of Breme, which deſcribe him as Mars; but in 
bard. 1. 8.8. Geffrey of Monmouth, and Florilegus, in Hengiſt's own perſon, he is 
k HP. %. affirm d the ſame with Mercury, who by Tacitus report was their chiet 
cop. 91. deity ; and that alſo is warranted in the denomination of our Waden/day 
(according to the dutch Wodenſdagh) for the fourth day of the week, 

1.44 Tacie, titled by the ancient planetary account with name of Mercury. If that 
Germ, net. alluſion in the illuſtrations of the third ſong to Merc, allow it him not, 
32. then take the other firſt taught me by ! Lipſius, fetching Wodan from 
m Fa". Pon or Win, which is to Gain, and ſo make his name / andan, expreſ- 
n drop ung in that ſenſe the ſelf name“ Epuins Ke uſed by the Greeks. 

efident of But without this inquiry you underſtand the author. 
ain, 


Here put the German names upon the weekly days. 


From their Sunnan for the ſun, Monan for the moon, Tui/co, or Tuifto 

(of whom ſee to the fourth ſong) for Mars, Moden for Mercury, Thor 

for Jupiter, Fre, Frie, or Frigo for Venus, Stern for Saturn, they 

ſtiled their days S unnan- dg, Monandzg, tuipcons-daz, podeny-dæz, popr- 

dez, rig dæz, Sete nr -deg : thence came our names now uſed Sun- 

» Dien. Hift. day, Munday, Tueſday, Waden/day, Thur jaay, Friday, Saturday ; which 

Rom, . Planetary accompt was very ancient among the Egyptians (having 

much Hebrew diſcipline) but ſo ſuperſticious, that, being great aſtrono- 

mers and very obſervant of myſteries produced out of number and quan- 

tity, they began on the jewiſh ſabbath and impoſed the name of Saturn, 

on the next ſun, then the moon, as we now reckon, omitting two pla- 

nets in every nomination, as you eafily conceive it. One might ſeek, 

p De Emen. YE miſs the reaſons of that form ; but nothing gives ſatisfaction equal 

dat, Temp.1, to that, of all-penetrating Joſeph Scaliger, ® whoſe intended reaſon for 

Eundem de jt is thus. In a circle deſcribe an hepta and equilateral figure; 

22 2 from whoſe every fide ſhall fall equilateral triangles, and their angles 

44. Pic. reſpectively on the corners of the inſcribed figure, which are noted with 
ferc mer:itd 5 


agnoſcimus, 


B TON: 


the planets after their not interrupted - 
order. At the right fide of any of the 
baſes begin your account, from that to 
the oppoſitly noted planet, thence to 
his oppoſite, and ſo ſhall you find a 
continued courſe in that order (grounded 
perhaps among the ancients upon myſte - 
ries of number, and interchanged go- 
vernment by thoſe ſuperior bodies over 
this habitable orb) which ſome have @ 
ſweated at, in inquiry of proportions, 
muſick diſtances, and referr'd it to pla- 
netary hours: whereas (the very 
name of hour for a twenty fourth part of 
a day, being unuſual till about the Pe- 
loponefiaque war) had their original of 
later time, than this be account, whence the hourly from the 

morning of every day had his breeding, and not the other from this, as 
pretending and vulgar aſtrologers receive in ſuppoſitiov. At lait, by 
Conſtantine the great, and pope Silveſter, the name of Sun-day, was 

turn'd into the 4 Lords-day i as it is ſtiled Dominieus & Kveuexh ; of f Ng 
Saturday, into the Sabbath ; and the reſt not long afterward named ac- G2 » 
cording to their numeral order as the firſt, ſecond, or third Feria (that A/. II,. 
is, Holiday, thereby keeping the remembrance of Eaſter-week, the be- 85 cap. jus, 
ginning of the eceleſiaſtick year, which was kept every day holy) for . 
Sunday, Munday, Tueſday. You may note here that Cæſar * was deceived cap. . 
in telling us, the Germans worſhipt no other gods but * gue; cernunt, Comment. 
& quor _ opibus aperte juvantur, | wag Vulcanum & Lunam, reliquo; 4 6. 
ne famd quidem accepiſſe ; for you ſee more than thoſe thus honoured by 

them, as alſo they had * their Coren Monarh for April, dedicated to t Bed. % 
ſome adored power of that name: but blame him not; for the diſcovery de Tempori- 
of the northern parts was but in weakeſt infancy, when he deliver'd it. %* 


Good Ethelbert of Kent firſt chriſtned Engliſh king. 


About the year ſix hundred Chriſtianity was received among the Saxons ; 
this Ethelbert (being firſt induced to taſte that happineſs * Berta his 

ueen, a chriſtian, and daughter to Hilperic (or Lothar the II.) king of 

rance) was afterward baptized by Auguſtine a monk, ſent hither, with 
other workmen, for ſuch a harveſt, by Pope Gregory the firit, zealouſly 
being moy'd to converſion of the Engliſh nation: ſo that after the firit 
coming of Hengiſt, they had lived here one hundred and fifty years by the 
common account without tincture of true religion: nor did the Britons, 
who had long before (as you ſee to the eighth ſong) received it, at all im- 
part it by inſtruction, which Gildas imputes to them for merit of divine 
revenge. White of Baſingſtoke (I muſt cite his name, you would u Hf. 7. 
laugh at me, if I affirm'd it) refers wo Kent's Paganiſm, and Britiſh . 2+ 
Chriſtianity before this converſion, the original of our vulgar by-word 
Nor in Chriftendom, Nor in Kent, 


That abſtinence of fleſh for forty days began. 


an it here, ſo underſtand him; for plainly that Faſting time was 

long before in other churches, as appears inthe decreeing * epiſtle of * D. 4. 6. 
Pope Teleſphorus, conſtituting that the clergy ſhould fait from Quin N 
5 (that is, Shrove-ſunday) to Eaſter, whereas the laity, and they Ambrofus. 

th were before bound but to ſix weeks, accounted, as now, from the firit 
Sunday in Lent ; ſo that even from the / firſt of chriſtianity, for remem- y La ctiam 
brance of our Saviour, it ſeems, it hatk been obſerved, although I know Zis, 
it hath been refer'd to Teleſphorus, as firſt author. He died in the g. x 
year 140. of Chriſt. But if you compare this of bim with * that” of — in 
Pope Melchiades (ſome 170. years after) taking away the faſt upon a Ste. 1. 
Sunday and Thurſday, you will loſe therein forty days, and the com- * U/l. 4 4 
mon name of 2xadrage/ime ; but again find it thus. S. Gregory (after ©" 
both theſe) makes Lent to be ſo kept, that yet no faſting be upon Sun- es, 
days ; becauſe (among other reaſons) he would have it as the tenth of 1 J. Hom. 
time conſecrated to God in prayer and abſtinence {and the canoniſts, b 4. f. 4. 
how juſtly I 2 not, put it in their diviſion of perional tithes.) Then, 4 * 
in this form, after the exception, calculates out his number. From the b Rebuff 
firſt Sunday in Lent to Eaſter, are fix weeks, that is, forty two days, tra#. de 
whence fix Sundays ſubtracted, remain thirty fix, which (fractions avoided) in g. 
is the quotient of 365. being the number of the common year, divided. 
by ten. But ſeeing that holy number (as he calls it) of forty, which 
our Saviour honoured with his faſting, is by this reckoning excluded, 
he adds, to the firſt week, the four laſt days of the Quinguageſima, 
that is, Aowedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday ; fo ping both 
his conceit of tiching, and alſo obſervation of that number, which we 
remember only (not able to imitate) in our aflay'd abſtinence. For 
proof of this in Erconbert, both Bede and Malmeſbury, beſide their 
later followers, are witneſſes. Their Saxon name near ours was C Cant . 
Lengcren-pz7ten, as the other four faſts ymbnen pepren, 16. 


So Ella coming in, ſoon from the Britons won. 


Near forty years after the Saxons firſt arrival, Ella (of the ſame 
nation) with his ſons Pleucing, or Pleting, Cimen and Ciſſa, landed at 
Cimenſhore in the now Suſſex (it is ſuppoſed d co be near the Witterings Les 24. 
by Chicheſter) and having his forces increaſt by ſupply, after much % 5, 
blood ſhed betwixt him and the Britons, and long fiege of the city op. Conn. 
Andredceaſter, now Newenden in Kent (as learned Camden conj 
got ſapreme dominion of thoſe ſouthern parts, with title of king of e 80 is it 

uſſex, whoſe ſon and ſucceſſor Ciſſa's name, is yet there left in d in 
Lppa-ceapven for Chicheſter, and in a hill incircled with a deep trench T 
for military defence, call'd Ciſs-bury, by Offiogton. The outhor fitly Ius z 
begins with him after the Kentiſh ; for he was the firſt made the number $S»/z-. 
of 


fines ns Sh. So ws 


belwerd, Was honoured with * it, but allo the 
Xa :. firſt enjoying it, before all other princes 
+ 2+ 


cap. $+ 


b Malmeſb. 
de ge. Con- 
6c. 3. 


b Matth. 


We:ftmonofle- 


rien ſis. 


The ELEVENTH SON G: 


of the Saxon kings plural, by planting and here 


: and as one was always in the 


Saxons heptarchy, which had title 
firſt, or chief King of the 


and Saxons, FA this Ella not only 
tive by priority of time, in 
his nation : but his dominion 
afterward was for the moſt part ſt ill under the Kentiſh and Weſt-Saxon 
kings. 
Saint Wilfrid ſent from York into his realm receiv'd. 
This Wilfrid archbiſhop of York, expell'd that ſee by Egfrid kiag of 
Northumberland, was kindly received by Edilwalch (otherwiſe Ethel- 
walch, being before chriſtened h religious perſwaſion of his god- 
father Wulpher king of Mercland) and converted the South-Saxons to 
the goſpel, He endow'd this Wilfrid with Selſey a cheroneſe in Suffex, 
and was ſo founder of a biſhoprick, afterward tranſlated, under the 
Norman conqueror, to Cicheſter, whoſe cathedral church in publick mo- 
numents honours the name of Cedwalla (of whom ſee to the ninth ſong) 
king of Weſt-Sex for her firſt creator: but the reaſon of that was rather 
becauſe Cedwalla after death of Edilwalch (whom he ſlew) ſo honoured 
Wilfrid, * ut Magiftrum & Dominum omni Provincia cum prefecit, nibil 
in tota Provincia fine illius nſſenſu faciendum arbitratus ; whereupon it 
was, as it ſeems, thought fit (according to courſe of yielding with the 


ſway of fortune) to forget Edilwalch, and acknowled Coen * 
„ that 


a ) for firſt patron of that epiſcopal dignity. It is 
7 before this receipt r. Chriſt's profeſſion, con- 
tinued without rain; in ſo much that famine, and her companion peſti- 
lence, ſo vexed the province, that in multitudes of forty or fifty at a 
time, they uſed hand in hand, to end their miſeries in the ſwallowing 
waves of their neighbouring ocean : but, that all ceaſed Wilfrid's 
preaching ; who taught them alſo firſt (if Henry of Huntingdon's teachi 
deceive me not) to catch all manner of fiſh, being before ſkilled only in 
taking of eels. I know, * ſome make Eadbert abbot of the monaſtery 
in Selſey, under king Ine, firſt biſhop there, addin 
time the province was ſubjeR to Wincheſter ; but that rightly under- 
ſtood diſcords not ; that is, if you refer it to inſtauration of what was 
diſcontinued by Wilfrid's return to his archbiſhoprick. 


Adopting for his heir young Edmund 


Penda king of Mercland had ſlain Sigebert (or Sebert) and Anna, kings 
of EKaſt- angles, and ſo in dominion might be ſaid to have poſſeſt that 
kingdom; but Anna had divers ſucceſſors of his blood, of whom Ethel- 
berth was traiterouſly lain in a plot diſſembled by Offa king of Merc- 
land, and this part of the heptarchy confounded in the Mercian crown. 
Then did Offa this St. Edmund a ſaxon, into name of ſucceſſor in 
that kingdom : which he had not long enjoy'd, but that through barba- 
rous cruelty, chiefly of one Hinguar a Dane (Polydore will needs have 


his name Agner) he was with miſerable torture martyred, upon the 
direferk, us 


k Rob. de 


nineteenth of November, 870, whither his canonization 
for holy memory of him. 


And flew a thouſand monks, as they devoutly pray d. 


You may add two hundred to the author's number. This Ethelfrid 
or Edilfrid king of Northumberland, aſpiring to increaſe his territories, 
made war againſt the bordering Britons. But as he was in the field, by 
Cheſter, near the onſet, he ſaw, with wonder, a multitude of monks 
aſſembled, in a place by, ſome what ſecure ; demanded the cauſe, and 
was ſoon inform'd that they were there ready to aſſiſt his enemies ſwords 
with their devout orizons, and had one call'd Brocmail, profeſling their 
defence from the Engliſh forces. The king no ſooner heard this, but 
Ergo (faith he being a heathen) „ adver/us nos, ad Dominum ſuum cla- 
mat, profetto & ipſi quamwuis arma non ferant, contra nos » gui 
adver ſi; no; imprecationibus per ſequuntur ; preſently commands their ſpoil : 
which ſo was perform'd by his ſoldiers, that 1200 were in their 
devotions put to the ſword, A ſtrange ter of religious perſons, 
at one time and place; but not ſo ſtrange as their whole number in this 
one monaſtery, which was 2100 ; not ſuch idle lubberly ſots as 
later times peſter'd the world withal, truly pictur'd in that * Efcription 
of (their character) ſloth. 


With two flimy epne 
I muſt ſit ſaid the Segge, 02 elſe J muſt needs nap, 
Imap not ſtond ne ſtoupe, ne without mr'ſfole knecle, 
Dere J b2ought a bed (but if my talende it made) 
Should ne ringing do me riſe, oz J were ripe to dine. 
e began Benedicite with a belke, and his bzeſt knoked 
d raſkled, and rored, and rut at the laſt ; 


p my Pater noſt, as t 
1 Robin Hod, and 


HS es. 
paſling thyrtie winter, 
ling, ne 
in a feild, oz in a 


Beatus Vir, 02 in Beati 


reigning over the South · | 
h of 


"S | there being in Caernarvon a biſhoprick of the ſame title to this day 


that before his 
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Not ſuch were thoſe Bangor monks : but Omnes de labert manuum 
Juarum vivere ſolcbant. Obſerve here the diflcrence betwixt-the more 
ancient times and our corrupted neighbour ages, which have been to 
branded, and not unjuſtly, with diflembled beſtial ſenſualities of mo- 
naſtick profeſſion, that in the univerſal viſitation under VIII. 
every monaſtery afforded ſhameful diſcovery of ſodomites and inconti- 
nent fryers ; in Canterbury priory of Benedictins, nine Sodomites ; in 
Battel abbey, fifteen ; and, in many other, like proportion ; larger rec- 
— will not ſatisfy if = account their wenches, which married and 
mgle for they affected that variety) ſupply'd the wants of their coun- 

ited ſolitarineſs : fo that — — after an account of DC. convents 
of monks and „with icants, in this kingdom, when time 
endured them, Je libr, ſaith one, maintenant au Lefeur cu u H. Sta 
culer combien pur le in dewoint efire de fils de ms en —_— 5128 
& ſexlement fils de Moines & de Putaines. Theſe were they who admir'd 2 **, 
all for Hebrew or Greek which they underſtood not, and had at eee 
leaſt (as many of our now formaliſts) Latine enough to make apt 
ſuch a ſpeech as Rablais hath to Gargantua for Paris bells, and call for 21. 
their Vinum Cos ; which, in one of them perionated, receive thus trom 
a noble poet. 


Fac extra : nihil hoc; extra totum fit oportet, 


Selri n. jaſti atque pie potare jubet Lex. 0 Jon, 
Vinum Ie tificat cor fad rs 2 7 Cos. on. Fe- 
Gratia fit Domino, Vinum Cos, inquit, hatemus. FO 


my reader taſtes this, I know not z therefore I willingly quit him z },”" *; © 

only, that William of Malmeſbury groſsly errs in affirming 5, s. 

that this Bangor 7 is turn'd into a biſhoprick ; but pardon him, for he is Ue-ce- 

lived in his cloiſter, and perhaps was deceived by equivocation of name, Are. _ 

* 8 er 
Ferch. edit, 

1590. 


which ſome body later 4 hath on the other fide ill taken for this. 
Who re-ordained York a biſhop's government. 


For in the Britiſh times it had a metropolitick ſee (as is noted to the 
ninth ſong) and now by Edwine (converted to chriſtian diſcipline both 
through means of his wife Ethelburg, daughter to Ethelbert king of 
Kent, and religious perſwaſion of God's miniſters) was reſtored to the 
former dignity, and Paulinus, in it, honoured with name of archbiſhop, 
being afterwards baniſht that province, and made biſhop of Rochelter, 
which ſome have ignorantly made him before. 


Nor thoſe that in the ſtem of Saxon Crida came. 


Moſt of our chronologers begin the Mercian race rcyal with Penda ; 
but Henry of Huntingdon (not without his proofs and followers) makes 
Crida (Grandfather to Penda) ſirſt in that kingdom. 


Roder t. de 
Confirn'd in Chrif's belief by that moſt reverend Chad. Smetias » 
1 41 90 

This Wulpher, ſon to Penda, reſtored to his father's kingdom, is ” re- Ci i? 


ed with his own hands to have ſlain his two ſons Wulphald and /d. & 
afin, for that they privily withdrew themſelves to that famous St. Chad, (4p - 
or Cedda biſhop of Lichheld, for inſtruction in the chriſtian faith; and e. 
all this is ſuppos'd to be done where the now Stone in Staffordſhire is « jt is that 
ſeated. Hereupon the author relies. But, the credit of it is more than now call'd 
ſuſpicious, not only for that in claſpck authority I find his iſſue only to 1+ 4d. 
de Kenred, and St. Werburge (by Ermengild daughter to Erconbert o. _ 


Kent) but withal that he was both chriſtian, and a great benefactor to 1 Newt — 


the church. For it appears by conſent of all, that Peada, Weda, or brd. 
Penda (all theſe names he had) eldeſt ſon of the firſt Penda, firſt received whence the 
in Middle Engle (part of Mercland) the faith, and was baptized by Fin- anf i 
nan biſhop of * Lindisfarne : after whoſe violent death, in ſpight of = 8 
Oſwy king of Northumberland, Immin, Ebba, and Edberth, gentlemen tranſlated to 
of power in Mercland, ſaluted Wulpher (Brother to Peada) king of all Ce. 
that province, who was then, as it ſeems, By To of Worceſter, _ _— 
and Bede”s reporting of four biſhops in ſucceſhon preferr'd by him) of ,, Mut. 
chriſtian name ; but howſoever he was at that time, it is certain that in Pars, Hun- 
the ſecond or third year of his reign, he was godfather to king Edil 47, 
walch of Suſſex, and beſtowed on him as a gift, in token of that ſp.ri- 4 * 
tual adoption, the Iſle of Wight with another territory in Weſt Saxony, SD x. 
and gave alſo to St. Cedda (made, by conſent of him and king Oſwy, c ali 109. 
biſhop of Lindisfarne) fifty Hides of land (a Hide, a plorgh land, or a Acris, alli 
Carve, I hold clearly equivalent) towards foundation of a monaſtery. — 
All this compared, and his life, in our monks, obſerved, hardly endures , mu 
his note of perſecution ; which in reſpect of his founderſhip of Peter- wax? mo- 
| borough abbey, Robert of Swapham a monk there reporting it, or thoſe ver a 
from whom he had it, might better in filence have buried it; or rather teien 
not ſo u efully ſeigned it. I only find one thing notably ill of him; —— 
that he, of the Engliſh kings, by ſymony made a biſhop, which was 4.5 ire co- 
Wine of London, as Malmeſbury is author. | git, en tibi 
ex Dunftani Charta (Ann. 963.) gue Terra partem concedit ſeptem Aratrorum, quod Anzli- 
d& dicitur ſeptem Hidas, Wer rmmemorem bic te wellem wcabuli llins apud Jur. 00. noſſres, Yide 
& Sainte; u Arvum reſtibile !nterpretari bait ignorat Dupendius guiſpiam. 


And ( through his rule) the church from taxes ſtrongly freed. 


Echelbald king of Mercland, founder of Crowland abbey in Lincoln- 
ſhire, a great, martial, and religious prince, in a ſynod held (Cuthbert 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury) enlarged eccleſiaſtick liberty in this 
orm: Dcnationem meam, me wiweiite concede, ut omnia Mona/ter a C 
Ecclefiae regni mei d publicis Vedligalilus, Operibur, & Oneribus - abfol- 


vantur, nifi Inflrutionibus Arcium wel Pontium nunguam ulli poſſunt ' 

elaxari ; i, 6. He diſcharged all monaſteries and churches of all ind 

ff taxes, works, ard impoſts, excepting ſuch as were for building of 
forts 
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© Circa ars. 
$00, 


* 


had) was at Werlamceſter, (i. e. the old Verulam) where, by, the abbey 
of St. Albans was afterward erected. 


(Extirping other ſtiles) and gave it England's * name. 


Look back to the laſt note on the firſt ſong. Thus, as you ſee, hath 
the muſe compendiouſly run through the heptarchy, and united it in 
name and empire under Egbert king of Weſt-Saxons : after whom, 
none but his — had abſolute power in their kingdoms, as courſe 
of ſtory ſhews you. — enough I . that as yet the expec- 
tation of the reader is not ſatisfied in theſe ſeven kingdoms, their be- 


POLY-OL BION: 


— ; being (as it ſeems the law was then) not releaſable. \ Norfolk VI. Redwald, about] Fotpwald, 632, l- 
— 2 —_— this ſtatute of — it appears fre- | 3 | Suffolk 600: but ſome talk | though M 
quent in charters of the Saxon times, that, upon endowment and dona. „ Cambrid of one Vuffa (whence vo ny * 
tions to churches, with words of exemption, and liberty from all < | Part of Ely theſe king» were call- — _ e 2 
* V, cla ſecular charges, the coneluſion of the Habendum was, exceptis ifti. 4 | ed Vuffings) to be | Ys 1 
tam bujuſ- tribus, expedition, pontis, arciſ ue confirufione, which among common author of it near 30 | of his wife, 
medi apud notaries or ſcriveners, was ſo well known, that they call'd it by one * years before. ſame chape _ 
17775 __ eneral name, Trinoda neceſfitas, as out of Cedwalla's charter to Wilfrid, — one altar o_ Chriſt, a 
lid. 6. 2 biſhop < Selſey, of = — — of — — Pagham) in Suſ- Wh © nother to the Devil. 
ſex, I have ſeen tranſcribed ; whereupon in a deliberative (concerning | ; 
w Mar. Par, papal exattions, and ſubjection of chirch-living) under Henry III. {| Gloceſter VII. In Penda 620. Peada king & — 
6. after examination of ancient kings indulgence to the clergy, it was Hereford Others will in Crida, ] dle. Engle, — 2 
found, that, Non adeo libertati dederunt hujaſmodi poſſeſfrones, quin tria fibi Worceſter ſome 40 years be- | by Finga b 64 
riſer varent ſemper propter publicam regni utilitatem, widelicet, expeditionem Warwick fore, * ut "1 
pontir, & arcis reparationes, wel refictiones, ut per ca refiflerent hoſtium in- Leiceſter larg 17 8 - 
curſionibus; although by words of a ſtatute of Ethelulph King of Welt- Rutland on of it 8 uipher 
Saxons in the year 855, made by advice both of laity and ſpirituality, 8 Northampton | next King there, 
the church was quitted alſo of thoſe three commonwealth cauſes of ſub- | - Lincoln 
x Gregor. ſidies, but enjoyed it not ; for even the * Canons themſelves ſubjett f — | 
«cre, tit. their poſſeſſions to theſe ſervices and duties, and upon interpretation of Bedfo 
1 a charter made by Henry Beauclerc, founder of the priory of St. Olwald | 1 Buckingham | 
„in Yorkſhire, containing words of EE and hiberty of tenure, as 3 | Oxfo 
y Knivet, general and effectual as might be, a great lawyer long fince affirmed 8 Stafford 
5. that yet the houſe was not freed of repairing bridges andcauſeys. But all | 2 Derby 
Je. 23: e. lands, as well in, hands of clerks as lay, were ſubje&ted to particular te- | I Salop 
nures after the conqueſt : and ſo theſe kind of charges and diſcharges, — Nottingham | 
» De Acquit. being made rather feodal (as * Bracton calls them) than perſonal, uſe of = | Cheſter 
2. cap. them in charters conſequently ceaſed, I note here to ſtudents of anti- The northern 
164.8. quity, that, where the printed Ingulph ſays this was done by Ethelbald part of Here- | 
in the zd year of his reign, they muſt with correction make it the 33d, ford. But in theſe 
- —— as is, without ſcruple, apparent in the date of * the ſynod, which was the inhabitants 
Tati f. the 745th of our Saviour. 8 828 
The Britons had interr'd their protomartyr's bones. _— Eagles, | 
R : divided in- 
b 760, In that univerſal perſecution under Diocleſian, and Herculius, this _— 
circus, iſle gave, in St, — of Chriſtian profeſſion; even to his 5 of 
laſt breath drawn among tormenting enemies of the croſs. His death | | _ 9 | 
(being the firſt martyr, as the author here calls him, that this country „ 


Perhaps as authority may be given againſt ſome of m ; 
ed det, ug I can bf m ſelf with. But although 08. ak 
am therefore freed of error, becauſe our old monks exceedingly in this 
kind corrupted, or deficient, afford nothing able to rectify. I know 
the Eaſt- Angles, by both ancient and Jater authority, began above one 
hundred years before ; but if with ſynchroniſm you examine it, it will 
be found moſt abſurd, For, ＋ it is affirmed expreſly, that Red - 
wald was ſlain by Ethelfrid king of Northumberland, and being plain 


by n Bede (take his ſtory together, and rely not upon ſyllables and falſe n Fc 
inted copies) that it muſt needs be near 600, (for Edwin ſucceeded #/ 2. 44h. 


thelfrid) and that Vffa was ſome zo years before: what calculation will 


dum ſcxcen - 


innings, territory, and firſt Chriſtianity : therefore as a corollary receive | caſt this into leſs than 5 oo years after Chriſt ? Forget not {if you defire teGmo d 


this for the eye's more facile inſtruction. 


in _ Received he Faith 11 


Dogan 
I, Hengiſt 456, from 
whoſe ſon Oiſc the | I. Ethelbert, 597. of 


ta 
t. 


ears error upon the Dionyſian account, eſpec 
of the kingdoms, becauſe they are for the moſt part reckoned in old 
monks from the coming of the Saxons. Where you find different 


8 A 
8 t. l l names from thefe, attribute it to miſreading old copies, by ſuch 
: l oe | * oe orgs. > ſucceeding Kings Auguftine from Gre- have publiſhed Carpenwald for Eorpenwold, or Earpwald ; Penda alſo 
dinaryChro. — were called Oiſcings. | gory I. perhaps for Wenda, miſtaking the Saxon p. for our P. and other ſuch, 
nology- of variably both written and printed. How in time they ſucceſſively came 
our Monks, » | | under the Weſt-Saxon rule, I muſt not tell you, unleſs I ſhould un- 
8 7 II. Edilwalch 661. timely put on the perſon of an hiſtorian. Our common annals mani- 
Suſſex II. In Alla, about | and the whole coun- feſt it. But know here, that although ſeven were, yet but five had any 
E Surry 491, try converted by long continuance of their ſupremacies : 
| ) | Wilfrid 679. 
= The Saxons = in oor /tho thii =_ 17 
N 2 eve kingdomes made in Engelonde and ſuthe but vive, 
| (home | nag pact, Sab . The hung of orhonberonl any of ang all 
1 i * » Y * 
< Dorſet was Gewiſe, and ſhop of Dorcheſter in — AOTO INE IFINE Ws OO 
> F Somerſet 2 his people | Oxtordlhire. as Robert of Gloceſter, according to truth of tory hath it, ſor Eſtſex and 
ts aka * all 11 1 STE Southſex were not long after their beginnings (as it were) annex'd to 
= _ _—_ ewes, their ruling neighbour princes. | 
= PASTA IV. Ida 547, taking | Edwin 626, chriften- A nation from their firſt bent naturally to ſpoil. 
York all Bernicland, as ed by 22 Indeed ſo were univerſally the Germans (out of whom our Saxons) as 
4 Durham Ella twelve years | archbiſhop (in the | 
| Weltmoreland | after began in Dier- | Saxon times) of Tacitus relates to us ; * Nec arare terram aut exſpeFare annum tam fu. 
Northumber- | land; but both king- | Vork. ale perſuaſeris, quam wocare hoſter & wulnera mereri Pigrum quinims 
i 8 ners videtur ſudore acquirere quod 
8 land, and the | doms ſoon were con- 2828 Cary ag Fal Jangeine parare, and more of 
| 1 founded in one. 2 euere 
territory, to E- 1 | 
8 \ dinburgh Frith ; | Of famous Cambridge firſt ——— ——— —— 
2 | whither from 
| ] > | Tine was the About the year 630, Sigebert (after death of E returning 
| = | name of Bernic- | out of France, whither his father Redwald had baniſhed him, and re- 
| | land, and what ceiving the Eaſt-angle crown, aſſiſted by Farlix a Burgognone, and firſt 
1 lay on this ſide biſhop of Dunwich (then called Dunmoc) in Suffolk : ing to imi- 
| Tine, called | tate what he had ſeen obſervable in France, for the common good, 
by Dierland. | Inflituit ſcholam (read it /cholas, if you will, as ſome do) I ſee no con- 
| | ſequence of worth) in qua pueri lileris erudirentur, as Bede writeth. 
| ( Eſſex V. Sleda after ſome | Sebert 604, dipt in | Out of theſe words thus general, Cambridge being in Eaft- Angle, hath 
171 3 Middleſex (others ſay in Erch- | holy tincture by been taken for this ſchool, and the ſchool for the univerſity. - I will 
| 3 Part of Here - | win before) about | Mellitus, firſt bi believe it (infomuch as makes it then an Univerſity) not much ſooner 
5 ford. 580, both uncertain, * London. than that (I know not what) Gurguntius with Cantaber, ſome 156 
1 | > and their ſucceſſors. before Chriſt, founded it ; or, thoſe charters of king Arthur, bulls 


accurate times) my admonition to the IVth Ong, of the twenty-two 75 quingen- 
ially in the beginning telimo. 


The ELEVENTH SONG. 


jus ſent thither ; Anaximander or Anaxago - 
ras their ſtudies there, with more ſach ed and abſurd unlikeli- 
hoods ; unleſs every ſchool an univerſity, as this was, 
where children were taught by ＋ S $.e ri juxta morem Can- 
tuariorum, as Bede hath expreſly : which ſo makes Canterbury an uni- 
alſo. But neither is there any touch in authentick and ancient 
ſtory, which juſtifies theſe ſchools inſtituted at Cambridge, but general- 
ly ſomewhere in Eaſtangle. Reaſons of inducement are fram'd in mul- 
titudes on both fides. But, 22288 I never ſaw any ſuffi- 
ciently probable, and therefore moit of all rely upon what authorities 
are afforded, them I ever preferr'd Appendix to the 
ſtory of Crowland, ſuppoſed done by Peter of Blois, affirming that un- 
der Henry I. (he lived very near the ſame time : therefore believe him 
in a matter not ſubject to cauſes of hiſtorians temporizing) Joffred Ab- 
bot of Crowland, with one Gilbert his commoigne, and three other 
monks came to his mannor of Cotenham, as they uſed oft-times, to 
read; and thence daily going to Cambridge, Condu&o, guodam 
heereo publico ſuas ſcientias palam profitentes, in brevi t is excurſu, 
grandem diſcipulorum numerum contraxerunt. Anno verò /ccundo adven- 
tus illorum, tantum accrevit diſcipulorum numerus, tam ex tota patria, 
quam ex oppide quad querlibet domus maxima, horreum, nec ulla ecclefia 
ſufficeret eorum receptacle : and ſo goes on with an enſuing frequency 
if If before his there were an univerſity, I imagine in 
it was not profeſt Ariſtotle's Ethicks, which tell us, tel Ths T7 
xis lag: for then would they not have permitted learned readers 
of the ſciences (whom all that hated not the muſes could not but love) 
to be compelled into a barn, inſtead of ſchools. Nor is it tolerable in 
conceit, that for near five hundred years (which interceded betwixt 
this and Sigebert) no fitter place of profeſſion ſhould be erefted. To 
this time others have ref the beginning of that famous ſeminary of 
literature: and if room be leſt for me, I offer ſubſcription ; 
t always under reformation of that moſt honoured tutoreſs's pupils, 
which ſhall (omitting fabulous traſh) judiciouſly inſtruct otherwiſe. 
But the author here out of Polydore, Leland, and others of later time 
relying upon conjecture, hath his warrant of better credit than Cantilup, 
another relater of that Arcadian original, which ſome have ſo violent- 


ly patronized. 
Renowned Oxford built © Apollo's learned brocd. 


80 it is affirmed (of that learned king, yet knowing not a letter un- 
til he was paſt twelve) by Polydore, Bale, and others; grounding them- 
ſelves upon what Alfred's and moſt deſerving care hath 
manifeſted in royal proviſion for that ſacred nurſe of learning, But 
july it may be doubted, leſt they took inſtauration of what was de- 
ficient, for inſtitution : for although you grant that he firſt founded 
Univerſity College ; yet it follows not, but there might be common 
ſchools and colleges, as at this day in Leyden, Gieſſe, and other places 
of High and Low Germany. If you eaſe, fetch hither that of Greek- 
lade (to the third ſong) which I will not unportune * to believe: 
but without ſcruple you cannot but credit that of a of * St. Dewi 's 
rhetorick reader there by king words 

of the year 886. Exorta eft peſſima ac teterrima Oxorie diſcordia in. 
ter Grinboldum (this wds a 4 t and devout ſcholar, whoſe aid Alfred 
uſed in his diſpoſition of ſectures) dofi/imoſque illos wiros ſecum illuc 
adduxit, & weteres illes ſcholaſfticos guos ibidem inveniſſet : qui jus 4. 
wentu, leges, modes, ac prælegendi formulas ab eodem Grimbolds inflitutas, 
omni ex parte an pledi recuſabant. And a little after, Quinetiam proba- 
bant & oflendebant, idque indubitato veterum annalium teftimonio, illius 
hci ordines ac inflituta, & nonnull 5 piis & eruditts hemit ibus fuiſſe ſan- 
cita, ut & Gilda (Melkino be was a great mathematician, and as Gil- 
das alſo lived between 5 and 600) Neznio (the printed book hath falſſy 
Nemrio) Ke..tigerno (he lived about 509) & alits, gui omnes literis illic 
comſenuerunt, omnia ibidem frlici pace & concordia adminiftrantes ; 
„ About 47. and affirmed alſo that letters had there been happily profeſt in very an- 
ſred's time, cient time, with frequency of ſcholars, until irruptions of Y pagans 
before his (they meant Danes) had brought them to this lately reſtored deficiency. 
inſtauration Aſter this teſtimony, greater than all exception, what can be more plain 
1 than the noble worth and fame of this pillar of the muſes long before 
— his king Alfred's? Neither make I any great queſtion, but that, where 
iIldas's life (publiſhed lately by a * Frenchman) it is 


K-nydom to in an old copy of G 
teach him. go ied at Iren, which clearly he took for a place in 
im nted, that he ſtudi ren y 1 


Fl:yent 6 - 

%, this land, it ſhould be Ichen (and ] confeſs, before me 
£ %. liſh'd the conjecture) for Kipd Achm the Welſh name of that City, ex- 
Nes an, - prefling as much as Oxenford. TJ et I would not willingly fall into the ex- 
/- preſſing ; * 
is tremes of making it Memprikes, as ſome do ; that were but vain affectati- 
F. , on to dote onmy ewes? mother. But becauſe in thoſe remote ages, 
ir, Cal only univerſities and publick ſchools (being * for a time hibited 

t. Cd. not oni) 0 b . 4 

cop. 6. by P. P. Gregory for fear of breeding Pelagians and Arians) but divers 
» &ri, Tuin, monaſteries and cloyſters were d auditories of learning, as appears in 
K. 0x. Theodore and Adrian's — at Canterbury, Maldulph and Al- 
8. delm at Malmeſbury (this Aldelm taught the to write La- 
Ce. Cast. ti verſe) Alcuin at York, Bede at Jarrow, and ſuch other 
in Grams. hence came much obſcurity to their name, 
. envious monks of thoſe times, then whoſe 
many hands of their like, we have no 


of Pope Honorius and 


u Ar. Me- 
en. de 


291. Ae (made grammar and 


Wiltonid, 


Clementines) what I there rcad : 
Oxoniam, Colonias, Boloniam, ge- 


frovincialis quilibet poſſit mittere 
— 2 


M . (but fince the 
by 8 


g Cutts 
ents e- 
trum,cap. ds Apud mont Pefſſulanum, 
127 K neralia . or, AA prior 
— Su- Jun fratres, qui habeant udl nian hbertatem ; and 
; reader chruſt into the world this laſt autumn mart in a 


of biſhopricks by a profeſt antiquary ad. Po- 


humbl 
the | contovened, 
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piſh canon of Antw t, found in © 477 


* telling us, that the MS. co of i 


St. Victor's library at Paris, was written coo years and in the / 
number of Cant ry province, it hath : ; which being written - af 
Oxonienſis, I might have been miſtaken for Exonienſfis (as «or. T. 


Exonia for Oxonia ſometimes) until I ſaw Exonienſis join'd alſo ; by 16:0. 
—— * erf — bruiſed all the > of the — 
but eſpecially im publiſh'd it. For, who knows not 
that Peterborough was no — till Henry the eighth ? nor indeed 
Was Oxford, which might y, be thought much iſe, by inci- 
Yence of nd = on — Pony pony title. I abſtain ffom 
g in matter of our muſes ſeats, ſo largel largel . 
ed of by others. 88 88 


And into ſeveral ſbires the kingdom did divide. 


To thoſe ſhires / he conſtituted Juſtices and Sheriffs, called ze ne pas 
and rhynze ne ro, the office of 45 two being defore — bn — PY 
Vice- Domi, i. e. Lieutenants ; but ſo, that Yicedeminus, and Vicecemes Ai. 
remained indifferent words for the name of Sheriff, as in a chatter of 
king Edred gg — Fgo Bingulph Victdominus Conſului vþ. Ego Alfir 
Vicecomes audi E. 1 find together ſubſcribed, The Juſtices were, 
25 I think, no other than thoſe whom they called Eoton mannum, being 
the ſame with Eonles, now Earls, in whoſe diſpoſition and government 
upon delegation from the king (the title being officiary, not hereditary, 
except in ſome particular ſhire, as Leiceſter, &c.) the county was ; 
with the biſhop of the dioceſe: the earl | ſat in the bye ge mode Fer lis, 
twice every year, where was given touching Boeder hte Human, cop, 
3epeonuld nude ; But by the Conqueror, this meddling of the biſhop i 
Tournes was prohibited. The ſheriff had then his monthly court alſo, ;, 
as the now county court inſtituted by the Saxon Edward I. as that other KB., Cie 
of the Tourn by king Edgar. The Sheriff is now immediate officer 2. K. 2. 
to the king's court, but it ſeems that then the earl (having always the y . 
third part of the ſhire's profits, both before and fince *. Nor mans) * * 
had charge upon him, For this diviſion of counties: how man 
made, I know not, but Malmeſbury, under Ethelred affirms, there # e. 
were thirty-two, (Robert of Gloceſter thirty-five) about which time ©" /: 
Winchelcomb was one, ® but then Join d to Gloceſterſhire ; thoſe 2, J. "4% 
28 " were ' Fer, 1 

dent, Suſſex, Surrey, Hantſhire, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſet, ld 4. 
Dorſet, Devonſhire; theſe nine governed by the Welt Saxon — ra right 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertford, Cambridge, - Bedford, bib. 
Buckingham, A Northampton, Leiceſter, N Notting - m Codex 
ham, Lincoln, York ; theſe fifteen by the Daniſh law. Oxford, W. gere. op 


17, 


ac * CLE 


y he fr 


Warwick, Glouceſter, Hereford, 8 ire, Stafford, Cheſhire, Wor. . %- 
ceſter ; theſe eight by the Mercian law. . 
Here was none of Cornwal, Cumberland, (ſtiled alſo Carlifleſhire) pics 8. 1. 


Northumberland, Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland (which was ſince titled Ap- cop. de pro- 
plebyſhire) Durham, Monmouth, nor Rutland, which at this day _ wines. 
our number (beſides the twelve in Wales) förty. Cornwal (becauſe of 

the Britons there planted) until the Conquerot gave the county to 

his brother Robert of Moreton, continued out of the divifion. Cum- 

berland, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, being all 

northern, ſeem to have been then under Scotiſh or Daniſh power, 

But the two firſt received their diviſion, as it ſeems, before the con- 

queſt : for Cumberland had its particular + governors, and Northum- 

berland ' earls; Weſtmoreland perhaps began when king John gave 5% 46g. 
it Robert Vipont, anceſtor to the Cliffords, holding by that patent to Þ Ie 
this day the inheritance of the ſheriffdom. Dutham religiouſly was bn. Crowe 
with large 4 immunities given to the biſhop ſince the Norman inva- ©" 

fon. Laneaſter, until Henry III. created his younger ſon Edmund 1% 717 
Crook-back earl of it, 1 think, was no county : forin one of our old - 4 4 
year books a learned * judge affirms, that in this Henry's time, was t Bre. 1is, 
the firſt ſheriff's tourn held there, Nor until Edward (firſt ſon to Ed- 3: 7 4 


mund duke of York, and afterward duke of Aumerle) created 1% J 
by Ric II. had Rutland any carls, I know for number and time . . 


of thoſe, all authority agrees not with me; but I conjecture only up- Jer in a 
on ſelected. As Alured divided the ſhires firſt; ſo to him is owing 27 15 6. 
the conſtitution of hundreds, tithings, lathes, and wapentakes, to the — > o 
end that whoſoever were not lawfully, credit his Boroughs, Cob. lib. 6, 
i, e. pledges, admitted in ſome of them for a good ſubject, ſhould be f4.77.moxi- 
reckoned as ſuſpicious of life and loyalty, Some ſteps thereof remain 2. e buc 
in our ancient and later law- books, 


Which he an heirloom leſt unto the Engliſh throne, 


The firſt healing of the king's evil is referred to this Edward * the s Pulyder. 
Confeſſor : and of a particular example in his curing a young married 4%. 8. 
woman, an old * monument is left to poſterity. In France ſuch a kind 74. 
of cure is attributed to their kings alſo ; both of that and this, if you . 77 
defire particular inquiſitian, take Dr. Tooker's Chariſma ſanationis, Chriſmas, 


Sanat, c. 6. 
Our counts common laws did faithfully produce. 


In Lambard's Archzonomy and Roger of Hoveden's Henry II. are 
laws under the name of the Conſeſſdr and Cc nqueror join'd and de- 
duced for the moſt part out of their predeceſſors; but thoſe of the 
Cor.feſſor ſeem to be the ſame, if * Malmeſbury deceive not, which king . P. 400. 
Cnut collected, of whom his words are, Omnes lege: ab ant; ui, re i- 1 apo 
bus marin anteceſſore ſuo Ethelredo latas, ſub interminatione regia 
mula, perpetuis temporibus obſervari . in quarum cuſlodiom 
etiam munc tempore Jub nomine regis Edwavdi juratur, non cuod 
ille flatuerit, ſed quod obſervaverit and under this name have they 
deſired by the ſubject, with qualification, and 
as a main and firſt part of liberty, in the next age, tol- 


405. 11. 


| 


i lowing the Norman conqueſt. 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The TWELFTH SONG. 


THz ARGUMENT. 
The muſe, that oo of Shropſhire plies 
Which on the Eaft of Severn lies: 
Where mighty Wrekin from bis height, 
In the 0 Cambrian mountains ſpite, 
Sings thoſe great Saxons ruling bere, 
Which the moſt famous warriors were. 
And as ſhe in ber courſe proceeds, 
Relating many glorious deeds 
Of Guy of Warwick's fight, doth ſtrain 
With Colebrond, that renowned Dane, 
And of the famous battles try'd 
*Twwixt Knute and Edmond Ironſide, 
To the Staffordian fields doth rove, 
Viſits the ſprings of Trent and Dove 
Of Moreland, Cank, and Needwood fings 3 
An end which to this canto brings. 


N E haughty Cambrian hills enamour'd of their praiſe, 
(As they who only ſought ambitiouſly to raiſe 

The blood of god-like Brute) their heads do proudly bear : 
And having crown'd themſelves ſole regents of the air 


Another war with heaven as though they meant to make) 


id ſeem in great diſdain the bold affront to take, 
That any petty hill upon the Engliſh fide, 8 
Should dare, not (with a crouch) to vale unto their pride. 

When Wrekin, as a hill his proper worth that knew, 
And underſtood from whence their inſolency grew, 
For all that they appear'd fo terible in ſight, 
Yet would not once forgo a jot that was his right. 
And when they ſtar'd on him, to them the like he gave, 
And anſwer'd glance for glance, and brave for brave: 
That, when ſome other hills which Engliſh dwellers were, 
The luſty Wrekin ſaw himſelf ſo well to bear 
Againſt the Cambrian part, reſpectleſs of their power; 
His eminent diſgrace expecting every hour, 
Thoſe flatterers that before (with many chearful look) 
Had grac'd his goodly ſite, him utterly forſook, . -- 
And muffled them in clouds, like mourners veil'd in black, 
Which of their utmoſt hope attend the ruinous wrack : 
That thoſe delicious nymphs, fair Tearn and Rodon clear 
(Two brooks of him belov'd, and two that held him dear; 
He, having none but them, they having none but he, 
Which to their mutual joy, might either's object be) 
Within their ſecret breaſts conceived ſundry fears, 
And as they mixt their ſtreams, for him ſo mixt their tears. 
Whom, in their coming down, when plainly he diſcerns, 
For them his nobler heart in his ſtrong boſom yearns: 
But, conſtantly reſolv d, that (dearer if they were) 
The Britons ſhould not yet all from the Engliſh bear; 


2 ok Therefore, quoth he, brave flood, tho* forth by Cambria 


: g brought, 
1 © Yet as fair England's friend, or mine thou would'ft be 
Cardigan thought 


aneMont- (O Severn!) let thine ear my juſt defence partake : 
Somem. Which faid, in the behalf of th Engliſh, thus he ſpake ; 
* Wiſe Weever (I ſuppoſe) ſufficiently hath ſaid 
Ofthoſe our princes here, which faſted, watch'd and pray d, 
* Whoſe deep devotion went for other's vent'rous deeds : 
But in this ſong of mine, he ſeriouſly that reads, 


| 


Shall find, ere 1 have done, the Briton (ſo extol'd, 
* Whoſe height each mountain ſtrives ſo mainly to uphold) 
* Match'd with as valiant men, and of as clean a might, 
As ſkilful to command, and as inur'd to fight. 
* Who,when their fortune will'd that after they ſhould ſcorſe 
* Blows with the big-bon'd Dane, exchanging force for force 
(When firſt he put from ſea to forage on this ſhore, 
© Two hundred years diſtain'd with either's equal gore; "FR 
No this aloft, now that, oft did the Engliſh reign, Song I. 
And oftentimes again depreſſed by the Dane) 
The Saxons then, I ſay, themſelves as bravely ſhow'd, 
As thoſe on whom the Welſh ſuch glorious praiſe beſtow'd, 
Nor could his angry ſword, who Egbert overthrew 
* (Through which he thought at once the Saxons to ſubdue) 
* His kingly courage quell : but from his ſhort retire, 
His reinforced troops (new forg'd with ſprightly fire) 
* Before them drave the Dane, and made the Briton run 
* (Whom he by liberal wage here to his aid had won) 
Upon their recreant backs, which both in flight were ſlain, 
Till their huge murthered heaps manur*d each neigh- 
* b' ring plain. 
© As Echelwolf again, his utmoſt powers that bent 
* Againſt thoſe freſh ſupplies each year from Denmark ſent 
(Which prouling up and down in their rude Daniſh oars, 
Here put themſelves by ſtealth upon the peſt*red ſhores) 
* In many a doubtful fight much fame in England wan. 
So did the king of Kent, courageous Athelſtan. 
Which here againſt the Dane got ſuch victorious days. 
* So we the Wiltſhire men as worthily may praiſe, 
© That pena — thoſe Danes, by Ceorl and Oſrick 
4 gat, 
And Ethelred, with them nine ſundry fields that fought, 
* Recorded in his praiſe, the conqueſts of one year. 
* You right-nam'd Engliſh then,courageous men you were 
When Reading ye regain'd, led by that valiant lord: 
Where Bafrig ye out- brav d, and Halden, ſword to ſword ; 
The moſt redoubted ſpirits that Denmark here addreſt. 
And Alured, not much inferior to the reſt: 
Who having in his days ſo many dangers paſt, 
In W foughten fields their champion Hubba 
, d, 
* And flew him in the end, at Abington, that day, 
* Whoſe like the ſun neꝰ er ſaw in his diutnal way: 
Where thoſe, that from the field fore wounded ſadly fled, 
Were well-near overwhelm'd with mountains of the dead. 
His force and fottune made the foes ſo much to fear, 
As they the land at laft did utterly forſwear. 
And when proud Rollo, next, their former powers © See to 
repair'd : the _ 
« (Yea, when the worſt of all it with the Engliſh far'd) . 
* Whoſe countries near at hand, his force did ſtill ſupply, = 
And Denmark to her drew the ſtrengths of Normandy, 
This prince in many a fight their forces ſtill defy'd. 
The goodly river Lee he wiſely did divide, 5 
By which the Danes had then their full-· fraughit navies tew'd: 
The greatneſs of whoſe ſtream beſieged Harford rew'd. 
This Alfred, whoſe forefight had politickly found | 
* Betwixt them and the Thames advantage of the ground, 
A puiſſant hand thereto labariouſly did put, N 


5 $. And into leſſer ſtreams that ſpacious current cut. 


Their 


The T WEL F 


© Their ſhips thus ſer on ſhore (to fruſtrate their deſire) 

© Thoſe Daniſh hulks became the food of Engliſh fire. 
Great Alfred left his life : when Elflida up- grew, 

That far beyond che pitck of other women flew : 

Who having in her youth of childing felt the woe, 

© $. Her lord's embraces vo d ſhenever tnore would know: 

But differing from her ſex (as, full of manly fire) 

© This moſt courageous queen, by ebnqueſt to aſpire, ' 

The puiſſant Daniſh powers victoriouſly purſu'd, 

© And reſolutely here throuph their thick ſquadrons hew*d 

Her way into the north. Where Derby having won, 

And things beyond belief upon the enemy done, 

She fav'd beſieged Tork; and in the Danes deſpight, 

When moſt they were upheld with all the Eaſtern might, 

More towfhis and cities built out of her wealth and power, 

Than all their hoſtile flames could any way devour. 4 


And, when the Daniſh here the country moſt deſtroy 
powers on them not wholly were employ d; 


* Yer all our 
© But ſome we till reſerv d abroad for us to roam, 
© To fetch-in foreign ſpoils, to help our loſs at home. 
* And all the land, from us never clearly wan : 
But to his endleſs praiſe, our Engliſh Athelſtan, 
In the Northumbrian fields, with moſt victorious might 
Put Alaff and his powers to more inglotious flight; 
And more than any king of th' Engliſh him before, 
* Each _ from North to South, from Weſt to th' Eaſtern 
| ore, 
Made all the iſle his own : his ſeat who firmly fixt, 
The Caledonian hills and Caithneſs point berwixt, 
. 5 And Conſtantine their king (a priſoner) hither brought; 
Then over Severn's banks the watlike Britons ſought : 
Where he their princes forc'd from that their ſtrong tetteac, 
In England to appear at his imperial ſeat. 
* But after, when the Danes, who never wearied were, 
Came with intent to make a general conquelt here, 
They brought with them a man derm'd of ſo wondrous 


m 5 
dne match'd by any mortal wight : 
For, one could ſcarcely bear his ax into the field; 
Which as a little wand the Dane would lightly wield: 
And (to enforce that ſtrength) of ſuch a dauntleſs ſpitir, 
A man (in their coticeit) of ſo exceeding merit, 
© That to the Engliſh oft they off*red him (in pride) 
The ending of the war by eombat to decide: 
Much ſcandal which procur'd unto the Engliſh name. 
When, ſome out of their love, and ſome ſpur'd on with 
ſhame, 
Zy envy ſome provok'd, ſome out of courage, fain 
Would undertake the cauſe to combat with the Dane. 
« But Athelſtan the while, in ſettled judgment found, 
Should the defendant fail, how wide and deep a wound 
It likely was to leave to his defenſive war. 
Thus, whilſt with ſundry doubts, his thoughts per- 
© plexed are, 


It pleas'dall-powerful heaven, that Warwick's famous Guy, | 


« (The knight through all the world renown'd for Chivalry) 
« Arriv'd from — — where he had held him long. 
His honourable arms devoutly having hung | 
© Ina religious houſe, the off rings of his praiſe 
To his redeemer Chriſt, his help at all aſſays | 
© (Thoſe arms, by whoſe ſtrong proof he many a Chriſtian 


freed, 
And bore the perfect marks of many a worthy deed) 
« Himſelf, a Palmer poor, in homely ruſſet clad 


(And only in his hand bis hermit's ſtaff he had) 
« Tow'rds Wincheſter alone (ſo) fadly took his why, 
© Where Atbelſtan, thm time the king of England lay; 
And where the Daniſh camp then ſtrongiy did abide, 
«© Nearto a mead, which men there call the Hide. 
„The day that Guy arrir' d (when filent night did bring 


22 CIINONG 
* (Whoſe ſtrong and nt heart all grievous cares ſup- 
His due ook himſelf to reſt. 


devotion done, 


Than this poor 


TH SONG. 


To whom it ſeem'd by night an angel did appear, 


Sent to him from that God whom he invok'd by pray'r ; 
Commanding him the time not idly to fore-flow, 
But rathe as he could riſe, to ſuch a gate to g6, 
* Whereas he ſhould not fail to find a goodly knight 
In Palmers poor attire : though very meanly dight, 
Let by his comely ſhape, and limbs exceeding ftrongy 
He eas ly might him know the other folk among 
4 And bade him not to fear, but chuſe him for the man. 
No ſooner brake the day, but up toſe Athelftan ; 
And as the viſion ſhow'd, he ſuch a Palmer found, 
* With others of his fort, there ſitting on the ground : 
Where, for ſome poor repaſt they only ſeem'd to ſtay, 
'* Elſe ready to depart each one upon his way: 
* When ſecretly the King revealed to the Knight 
* His comfortable dreams that lately-paſſed night : 
Wich mild and princely words beſpeaking him i quoth he, 
Far better you are known to heaven (it ſeems)rthan me 
For this great action fit: by whoſe moſt dread command 
(Before a world of men) it's laid upon your hand. 
* Then, ſtout and valiant Knight, here to my court repair, 
* Refreſh you in my baths, and mollify your care 
Wich comfortable wines and meats what you will aſk : 
And chuſe my richeſt arms to fit you for this raſk. 

The Palmer (gray with age) with countenance lowting, 

6 low, . 

His head even to the earth before the King did bow, 
Him ſoftly anſwering thus; Dread Lord, it fits me ill 
(A wretched man) oppoſe high heaven's eternal will: 
'* Yet my moſt ſovereign Liege, no more of me eſteem 
| habit ſhows, a Pilgrim as I ſeem ; 
« But yet I muſt confeſs, have ſeen in former days, 
The beſt knigtus of the world, and ſcuffled in ſome frays. 
+ Thoſe times are gone with me ; and, being aged now, 
Have off red up my arms, to heav'n and made my vow 
* Ne'er more to bear a ſhield, nor my declining age 
« (Except ſorne palmer's tent, or homely hermitage) 
Shall ever enter roof: but if, by heaven and thee, 
This action be impos'd, great Engliſh king, on me, 


Send to the Dani camp, their challenge ro accept, 


In ſome convenient place proclaiming it be kept: 
* Where, by th' Almighty's power, for England I'll appear. 
The king, much pleas'd in mind, aſſumes his wonted 
| cheer, 
And to the Daniſh power his choiceſt herald ſent. 
When, both through camp and court, this combat quick- 
ly went. 
t Which ſuddenly divulg'd, whilſt ev'ry lining ear, 
As thirſting after news, deſirous was to hear, 
© Who for the Engliſh fide durſt undertake the day. 
The puiſſant kings accord, that in the middle way 
t Betwixt the tent and town, to cither's equal ſight, 
© Within a goodly mead, moſt fit for ſuch a fight, 
The lifts thould be prepar'd for this material prize. 
The day prefix*d once com'n, both Dane and Engliſh 
riſe, 

And to th'appointed place th' unnumber'd people throng; 
The weaker — ſex, old men, and children young 
Into che windows get, and up on ſtalls, to ſee 

he man on whoſe brave hand their hope that day muſt be. 
In noting of it well, there might a man behold 

More ſundry forms of fear than thought imagine could. 
One looks upon his friend with ſad and heavy cheer, 
Who ſeems in this diſtreſs a part with him to bear: 
Their paſſions do expreſs much pity mix'd with rage. 
x Whilſt one his wife's laments is labouring to aſſwage, 
His little infant near, in childiſh gibberiſh ſhows, 
What addeth to his grief who ſought to calm her woes. 
One having climb'd ſome roof, the concourſe to deſcry, 
« From thence upon the earth dejects his humble eye, 

As ſince he thither came he ſuddenly had found 
« Some danger themamongſt which lurk*d upon the ground. 
One ſtands with fixed eyes, as though he were aghaſt : 
Another ſadly comes, as though his hopes were _ 

* This 
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* This hark'neth with his friend, as though with him to 


Off ſome intended act. Whilſt they together ſpeak, 

* Another ſtandeth near to liſten what they ſay, 

* Or what ſhould be the end of this ſo doubtful day. 

* One great and general face the gathered people ſeem : 

So that the perfect'ſt ſight beholding could not deem 

What looks moſt ſorrow ſhow'd; their griefs ſo equal 
were. 

* Upon the heads of two, whoſe cheeks were join'd ſo near 

As if together grown, a third his chin doth reſt : 

Another looks o'er his: and others hardly preſt, 

6 kd underneath their arms. Thus, whilſt in crowds 
* they throng 

(Led by the king himſelf) the champion comes zlong ; 

© A man well ſtrook in years, in homely palmer's gray, 

And in his hand his ſtaff, his reverend ſteps to ſtay, 

6 "I a we pace: which at 3 by, 

In e cenſuring tongue, as every ſerious eye, 

« Compiling mix'd with fear, diſtruſt and courage bred. 


Then Colebrond for the Danes came forth in ireful red ; | 


© Before him (from the camp) an enſign firſt diſplay'd 

* Amidft a guard of gleaves: then ſumptuouſly array'd 

« Were twenty gallant youths, that to the warlike ſound 

Of Daniſh brazen drums, with many a lofty bound, 

* Come with their country's march, as they to Mars ſhould 
dance. | | 

Thus, forward to the fight, both champions them advance: 

And each without reſpect doth reſolutely chuſe 

© The weapon that he brought, nor doth his foe's refuſe, 

The Dane prepares his ax, that pond'rous was to feel, 

* Whoſe ſquares were laid with plates, and riveted with ſteel, 

And armed down along withpikes; whoſe hardned points 

* (Forc'd with the weapon's weight) had power to tear the 
oints 

Of cultaßsor of mail, or whatſoe'er they took: 

Which caus'd him at the knight diſdainſully to look. 

When our ſtout palmer ſoon (unknown for valiant Guy) 

The cord from his ſtraight loins doth preſently untie, 

© Puts off his palmer's weed unto his truſs, which bore 

© The ſtains of ancient arms, but ſhow'd it had before 

geen coſtly cloth of gold; and off his hood he threw : 

* Out of his hermit's ſtaff his two-hand ſword he drew - 

(The unſuſpected ſheath which long to it had been) 

Which till that inſtant time the people had not ſeen, 

A ſword ſo often try'd. Then to himſelf, quoth he, 

« Arms let me crave your aid, to ſet my country free : 

* And never ſhall my heart your help again require, 

« But only to my God to lift you up in pray*r, 

Here, Colebrond forward made, and ſoon the Chriſ- 

tian knight 

Encounters him again with equal power and ſpight: 

« Whereas, betwixt them two, might eas ly have been ſeen 

Such blows, in publick throngs as uſed had they been, 

Of many there the leaſt might many men have ſlain: - 

Which none but they could ſtrike, nor none but they 
« ſuſtain ; 

The moſt relentleſs eye that had the power to awe, 

And ſo great wonder bred in thoſe the fight that ſaw, 

As verily they thought, that nature until then 

Had purpoſely reſerv'd the utmoſt power of men, 

Where ſtrength ſtill anſwer*d ſtrength, on courage courage 
* grew. 

RES. Leekhow two lions fierce, both hungry, both purſue 

One ſweet and ſelf-ſame prey, at one another flie, 

And with their armed paws ingrappled dreadfully, 

The thunder of their rage, and boiſt*rous ſtruggling, make 

The neighbouring foreſts round affrightedly to quake: 

Their ſad encounter ſuch. The mighty Colebrond ſtruck 

© A cruel blow at Guy : which though he finely broke, 

Yet (with the weapon's weight) his ancient hilt it ſplit, 

* And (thereby leſſened much) the champion lightly hit 

Upon the reverend brow: immediately from whence 

The blood dropt ſoftly down, as if the wound had ſenſe 


| 


L B I O VV. 


© Of their much inward woe that it with grief ſhould fee. 


The Danes, a deadly blow ſuppoſing it to be, 
Sent ſuch an echoing ſhout, that rent the troubled air. 
The Engliſh, at the noiſe, wax'd all ſo wan with fear, 


As though they loſt the blood their aged champion ſhed : 


© Yet were not theſe ſo pale, but th' other were as red: 
As though the blood that fell, upon theircheeks had ſtaid. 
* Here Guy, his better ſpirits recalling to his aid, 
Came freſh upon his foe ; when mighty Colebrond makes 
Another deſperate ſtroke : which Guy of Warwick takes 
* Undauntedly aloft ; and followed with a blow 
* Upon his ſhorter ribs; that the exceſſive flow 
* Stream'd up unto his hilts: the wound fo gap'd withall, 
* As though it meant to ſay, Behold your champion's fall 
* By this proud palmer's hand. Such claps again and cries 
The joyful Engliſh gave, as cleft the very ſkies, X 
* Which coming on along from theſe that were withont, 
When thoſe within the town receiv'd this cheerful ſhout, 
They anſwer'd them with like; as thoſe their joy that 
* Then with ſuch eager blows each other they purſue, 
As every offer made ſhould threaten imminent death; 


* They deſperately do cloſe. Look how two boars being ſet 
Together ſide to ſide, their threat*ning tuſks do whet, 


* Whilſt ſtill they ſnould' ring ſeek, each other where to ſmite: 
Thus ſtood thoſe ireful knights; till flying back, at length 
The palmer, of the two the firſt recovering ſtrength, 
Upon the left arm lent great Colebrond ſuch a wound, 
5 hat whilſt his weapon's point fell well-nearto the ground, 
And ſlowly he it rais'd, the valiant Guy again 
Sent through his cloven ſcalp his blade into his brain. 
* When downward went his head, and up his heels he threw ; 
* As wanting hands to bid his countrymen adieu. 
* The — part, which thought an end he would have 
made, 
And ſeeming as they much would in his praiſe have ſaid, 
He bid them yet forbear, whilſt he purſu'd his fame, 
That to this paſſed king next in ſucceſſion came; | 
That great and puiſſant knight (in whoſe victorious days 
* Thoſe knight-like deeds were done, no leſs deſerving praiſe) 
Brave Edmond, Edward's fon, that Stafford having ta'en, 
* With as ſucceſsful ſpeed won Derby from the Dane. 
* From Lie'ſter then again, and Lincoln at the length, 


| © Drave out the Dacian powers by his reſiſtleſs ſtrength : - 
* And this his England clear'd beyond that raging * flood, Humber. 


Which that proud king of Huns once chriſt' ned with his 
| © blood. 

By which, great Edmond's power apparently was ſhown, 
The land from Humber ſouth recovering for his own; 
That Edgar after him ſo much diſdain'd the Dane | 
* Unworthy of a war that ſhould diſturb his raign, 

As generally he ſeem'd regardleſs of their hate. 

* And ſtudying every way magnificence in ſtate, By 
At Cheſter whilſt he liv*d at more than kingly charge, 
Eight tributary * kings there row'd him in his barge : ' 


F. AN whoſe proud ſails the Britiſh ocean ſwept. 
But his deceaſe, when his more hopeful fon, 
5. By cruel ſtepdame's hate to death was laſtly done, 
To ſet his rightful crown upon a wrongful head 
(When by thy fatal curſe, licentious Etheldred, 
Through diſſoluteneſs, floth, and thy abhorred life, 
As grievous were thy ſins, ſo were thy ſorrows rife) 
The Dane, poſſeſſing all, the Engliſh forc'd to bear 
A heavier yoke than _ 2 — — 3 
Subjected, bought, and ſold, in wretched plight, 
As even their thraldom ſeem'd their neighbours 2 
Ter could not all their plagues the Engliſh height abate: 
« But even in their low ſt ebb, and miſerableſt ſtate, 
Courageouſly themſelves they into action put, 73 
5. And in one ah che chrous of de Daniſh cur. | 


Until, through heat and toil both hardly drawing breath, 


© And with their gnaſhing teeth their angry foam do bite, 


© See to 


His ſhores from pirates ſack the king that ſtrongly kept: So. * 


The TWELFTH SONG. 


© And when in their revenge, the moſt inſatiate Dane 
© Unſhipt them on our ſhores, under their puiſſant Swane : 
* And ſwoln with hate and ire, their huge unwieldy force 
Came cluſt'ring like the Greeks out of the wooden-horſe : 
And the Norfolcian towns, the near ſt unto the eaſt, 
With facrilege and rape did terribleſt infeſt ; 
© Thoſe Danes yet from the ſhores we with ſuch violence 


drave, 
a ſwords their ſnips could them but hardly 
ſave. 
And to renew the war, that year enſuing, when 
With fit ſupplies for ſpoil they landed here agen, 
And all the ſouthern ſhores from Kent to Cornwal ſpred, 
With thoſe diſorder'd troops by Alaff hither led, 
© In ſeconding their Swane, which cry'd to them for aid; 
Their multitudes ſo much ſad Ethelred diſmay'd, 
As from his country forc'd the wretched king to fly. 
An Engliſh yet there was, when England ſeem'd to ly 
Under the heavieſt yoke that ever kingdom bore, 
Who waſh his ſecret knife in Swane's relentleſs gore, 
« Whilſt (ſwelling in exceſs) his laviſh cups he ply' d. 
Such means t'redeem themſelves th'afflited nation try d. 
And when courageous Knute, th'late murther' d Swanus 
64 ſon, | 
Came in t'revenge that act on his great father done, 
He found fo rare a ſpirit that here againſt him roſe, 
As though ordain'd by heaven his greatneſs to oppoſe ; 
Who with him foot to foot, and face to face durſt ſtand, 
When Knute, which here alone affected the command, 
© The crown upon his head at fair South-hampton ſet : 
And Edmond, loth to loſe what Knute deſir'd to get, 
At London caus'd himſelf inaugurate to be. 
King Knute would conquer all, king Edmond would be 
© free, 
© The kingdom is the prize for which they both are preſt: 
And with their equal powers both meeting in the weſt, 
The green Dorſetian fields a deep vermillion dy*d : 
Where Gillingham gave way to their great hoſts (in pride) 
* Abundantly their blood that each on other ſpent. 
But Edmond, on whoſe ſide that day the better went 
(And with like fortune thought the remnant to ſuppreſs 
That Sarum then beſieg'd, which was in great diſtreſs) 
With his victorious troops to Saliſbury retires : 
When with freſh bleeding wounds, Knute, as with freſh 
« deſires, 
* Whoſe might though ſome-what maim'd, his mind yet 
© unſubdu'd, 
His lately conquering foe courageouſly purſu'd : 
And finding out a way, ſent to his friends with ſpeed, 
Who him ſupply'd with aid: and being helpt at need, 
* Tempts Edmond till to fight, ſtill hoping for a day. 
Towards Worſterſhire their powers both well upon their 


© way, 
© There, falling to the field, in a continual fight 
Two days the angry hoſts ſtill parted were by night: 
Where twice the riſing ſun, and twice the ſetting, ſaw | 
Them with their equal wounds their wearied breath to draw. 
Great London to ſurprize, then (next) Canutus makes: 
And thitherward as faſt king Edmond Ironſide takes. 
* Whilſt Knute ſet down his ſiege before the eaſtern gate, 
King Edmond through the weſt paſt in triumphal ſtate. 
But this cou king, that ſcorned, in his pride, 
A town ſhould be beſieg*d wherein he did abide, 
© Into the fields again the valiant Edmond goes. 
Kanutus, yet that hopes to win what he did loſe, 
* Provokes him ſtill to fight: and falling back where they 
Might field-roomth find at large, their enſigns to diſplay, 
Y flew again ; that Brentford, with the blood 
Of Danes and Engliſh mixt, diſcolour d long time ſtood. 
© Yet Edmond, as before, went victor ſtill away. 
When ſoon that valiant Knute, whom nothing could 
« diſmay, 
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Was lately come a-land; to whom brave Ironſide makes: 
But Knute to him again as ſoon freſh courage takes: 
* And fortune (as her ſelf) determining to ſhow 


That ſhe could bring an ebb on valiant Edmond's flow, 
And eas ly caſt him down from off the top of chance, 
By turning of her wheel, Canutus doth advance. | 
Where ſhe beheld that prince which ſhe had favor d long 
* (Even in her proud deſpight) his murther'd troops among 
With ſweat and blood beſmear'd (dukes, earls, and biſhops 
ſlain, | 
In that moſt dreadful day, when all went to the Dane) 
Through worlds of dangers wade; and with his ſword and 
© ſhield, 
© Such wonders there to act, as made her in the field 
© Aſhamed of her ſelf, ſo brave a ſpirit as he 
* By her unconſtant hand ſhould ſo much wronged be. 
But, having loſt the day, to Gloceſter he draws, 
To raiſe a ſecond power in his lain ſoldiers cauſe. 
When late-encourag*d Knute, whilſt fortune yet doth laſt, 
Who oft from Ironſide fled, now followed him as faſt. 
* Whilſt thus in civil arms continually they toil, 
* And what th'one ſtrives to make, the other ſeeks to ſpoil, 
© With threatning ſwords ſtill drawn; and with obnoxious 
hands 
Attending their revenge, whilſt either enemy ſtands, 
One man amongſt the reſt from this contuſion breaks, 
And to the ireful kings with courage boldly ſpeaks 
© Yet cannot all this blood your ravenous out- rage fill? 
© Is there no law, no bound, to your ambitious will, 
But what your ſwords admit ? as nature did ordain 
Our lives for nothing elſe, but only to maintain 
* Your murthers, ſack, and ſpoil? If by this waſtful war 
The land unpeopled ly, ſome nation ſhall from far, 
By ruin of you both, into the iſle be brought, 
* Obtaining that for which you twain ſo long have fought, 
* Unleſs then through your thirſt of empery you mean 
Both nations in theſe broils ſhall be extinguiſht clean, 
* Select you champions fit, by them to prove your right, 
Or try it man to man your ſelves in ſingle fight. 
* When as thoſe warlike kings, provok'd with courage 
high, | 

© It willingly accept in perſon by and by. 
* And whilſtthey them prepare, the ſhapeleſs concourſe grows 
In little time ſo great, that their unuſual flows 
* Surrounded Severn's banks, whoſe ſtream amazed ſtood, 
Her Birlich to behold, inifled with her flood, 
That with refulgent arms then flamed ; whilſt the kings, 
* Whoſe rage out of the hate of either's empire ſprings, 
Both armed cap-a-pie, upon their barred horſe 
Together fiercely flew ; that in their violent courſe 
* (Like thunder when it ſpeaks moſt horribly and lowd, 
* Tearing the full-ſtuft paunch of ſome congealed cloud) 
Their ſtrong hoofs ſtrook the earth: and with the fearful 
* ſhock, | 
© Their ſpears in ſplinters flew, their bevers both unlock. 

* Canutus, of the two that fartheſt was from hope, 
* Who found with what a foe his fortune was to cope, 
* Crys, noble Edmond, hold ; let us the land divide. 
Here th' Engliſh and the Danes, from either equal ſide 
Were ecchoes to his words, and all aloud do cry, 
* Courageous kings, divide; twere pity ſuch ſhould die. 
When now the neighboring floods will'd Wrekin to 

ſuppreſs 

His ſtyle, or they were like to furfeit with exceſs, 
And time had brought about, that now they all began 
To liſten to a long-told Prophecy, which ran | 
Of Moreland, that ſhe might live proſperouſly to ſee 
A river born of her, who well might reckon'd be 
The third of this large iſle : which ſaw did firſt ariſe 
From Arden, in thoſe days wear a7 ft, ery 

The Druids (as ſome ſay) by her inſtructed were, 
In many ſecret ſkills ſhe had been conn'd her lere. 
The ledden of the birds moſt perfectly ſhe knew: 


c ecall'd his ſcattered troops, and into Eſſex hies, 
Where (as ill fortune would) the Dane with freſh ſupplies 


And alſo from their flight ſtrange auguries ſhe drew; 
Hhhh Su- 
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Supreameſt in her pace: hoſe ciretit was extent 
From Avon to the banks ef Severn and to Trent: 


Where empreſs hke he ſave With riature's bounties bleſt, 
And ſerw'd by may & nymph 5 but two, of all the reft, 


That Staffordſhire calls here, there both of high account. 
The eld'ſt of which is Cub: though Netdwood her fur- 


mount 
In excellence of ſoff; by being richly plae'd | 
Twirt Tremt and bathing Dove; and; equally imbrac'd 
By their abounding banks, participates their ſtore ; 
Of Britam's foreſts all (from th'lefs unto the more) | 
For fineneſs of her tif ſurpaſſing ; and doth bear 
Her curled head ſo high, that foreſts far and near 
Oft gruteh at her &ftace ; her florffliing to fee, 
Of all their ſtately tyers difobed when — be. 
But (as the world goes nov) o woful Cank the while, 
As brave a wood-hytmph once as any of this ifle 3 
Great Ardeti's eldeſt chit : Which, in her mother's ground 
Before fait Feck”thatn's felf, her old age migln have crown'd; 
When as thoſe fallow deer; and hug&hkaumehr ſtags that 
4 | f 
Upon ber kagge heaths; the puſſenger amaz'd 
To ſee their mighty herds, with high-palm'd heads to threat 
The woods of o'ergrown oaks ; as though they meant to ſet 
Their horns to th*other*s herghts, But now, both thoſe and 
theſe 

Are by vile gain devour'd : ſo abject ate our days 
She now, unlike her Rf, à neat-herd's life doth live, 
Andher dejected mind to country cares doth give. 

But muſe, thou ſeemꝰſt to leave the Morelands too too 


long : 
Of whom report may ſpeak (our thighty waſtes among) 
She from her chilly fee as from her barren feed, * 


* 
For body, horn, afid hait; as fair a beaſt doth breed 
As ſcarcely this great iſle can equal: then of her, 
Why ſhould'ft thou all this while the prophecy defer ? 
Who bearing many ſprings, which pretty rivers grew, 
She could not be content, until ſhe fully knew 
Which child it was of hers (born under ſuch a fate) 
As ſhould in time be rais'd unto that high eſtate. 
(I fain would have you think, that this was long ago, 
When many a river, now that furiouſly doth flow, 
Had ſcarcely learn'd to creep) and therefore ſhe doth will 
Wiſe Arden, from the depth of her abundant ſkill, 
Fo tell her which of theſe her rills it was ſhe meant, 
To ſatisfy her will, the wiſard ahſwers ; Trent. 
For, as a ſkilful ſeer, the aged foreſt wiſt, 
A more than uſual power did in that name conſiſt, 
Which thirty doth import; by which ſhe thus divin'd, 
There ſhould be found in her, of fiſhes thirty kind; 
And thirty abbeys great, in places fat and rank; 
Should in ſucceeding time be builded on her bank; 
And thirty ſeveral ftreams from many a ſundry way, 
Unto her greatneſs ſhould their watry tribute pay. 

This, Moreldid greatly lik' d: yer in that tender love, 

Which ſhe had ever born unto her darling Dove, 


AKINVG her progreß into the land, the muſe comes ſouthward 
from Cheſhire into adjoining Stafford, and -that part of Shrop- 
ſhire which lies in the Engliſh fide eaſt from Severn, - 


And into leſſer Nreams the ſpations current cut. 


In that raging devaſtation over this kein the Danes, they 
had gotten divers of their ſhips ht with proviſion out of Thames 
into the river Ley (which divides Middleſex and Effex) ſome twenty 


miles from London ; Alfred holding his tents near that territory, eſpeci 
ally to prevent their ſpoil of the inſtint Harveſt, obſerved that by dividing 
the river, then navigable between them and Thames, their ſhips would be 
grounded, and themſelves bereft of what confidence their navy had 
Be thought it, and did it, by parting the water into 

e Danes betook themſelves to flight, their ſhips 


promiſed them. 
three chanfiels. 
left as a prey to the Londoners. 


| May hbed'ver fill Bleſs bat bauſe; till happy 


| With his dee? lord the Dove, in queſt of princely 


POLY-OLBIONMN: 


She could have withr it his: becauſe the dainty graſs 
| That grows upon his bunk all ocher doth ſurpaſs. 
Pur, ſubject he muſt be: as Sow, which from her ſpring 
At Stafford mecteth Pen, which ſhe along doth bring 
To Trent by Tixal grat'd, the Aftons ancient feat ; 
Which oft the Muſe bavh fonnd ber faft and foveet retreat. 
The noble ners not of which beloved place, 
Good fortunes them and theirs with bonor d titles grace: 
r 
Your ſelves more grac'd by it, than it by you can be. 
Whoſe bounty, Pill my Maſt ſo freely ſpall confeſs, 
As when ſhe all want words; ber figns ſhall it expreſs. 
So Blyth bears cas'ly down tow'tds her dear ſoveraign 
Trent: „ 
But nothing in the world gives Moreland fach content 
As her own darhng Dove his confluence to behold 
Of floods in ſundry rains : as, crank img Manyſotd, | 
The firſt that lends him force : of whoſe meandred ways, 
And labyfinth-like turns (as in the mores ſhe ſtrays) | 
She firſt reveiv'd her name, by growing ſtrangely mad, 
O'ergone with love of Hanſe, a dapper Moreland lad, 
Who hee their etyſtal ſprings as in thoſe waſtes they play d, 
Bewitcht the watiton heart of that delicious maid : 
Which inſtantly was turn'd ſo much from being coy, 
That ſhe might ſeem to doat upon the moriſh boy. 
Who cloſely ſtole away (perceivimg her intent) | 
Trent, 
With many other floods (as, Churnet, in his train 
That dfraweth Dunſtmore on, with Yeridon; then clear Tain, 
That comes alone to Dove) of which, Hanſe one would be. 
And for Himſelf he fain of Manyfold would free 
(Thinking this amorous nymph by ſome means to beguile) 
He cloſely undet earth conveys his head a while, 
But, when the river fears ſome policy of his, 
And her beloved Hanſe immediately doth miſs, 
Diſtracted in her courſe, inprovidently raſh, 
She oft againſt the cleefs her cryſtal front doth daſh : 
Now forward, then again ſhe backward ſeems to bear; 
As, like to loſe her ſelf by ſtraggling here and there. 
Hanſe, that this while ſuppos'd him quite out of her ſight, 
No ſooner thtuſts his head into the cheerful light, 
But Manyfold that ſtill the run-away doth watch, 
Him (ere he was aware) about the neck doth catch : 
And, as the angry Hanſe would fain her hold remove, 
They ſtruggling tumble down into their lord, the Dove. 
Thus though th*induſtrious muſe hath been imploy'd fo 
long, ; 
Yet is ſhe loth to do poor little Smeſtal wrong, 
That from her Wilfrune's ſpring near Hampton plies, to 


The wee ſhe there receives, into het friendly Stowr. 
Nor ſhall the little Bourn have cauſe the muſe to blame, 
From theſe Staffordian heaths that ſtrives to catch the Tame : 
Whom ſhe in her next ſong ſhall greet with mirthful cheer, 
So happily arriv'd now in her native ſhire, 


"1LLUSTRATIONS 


Her Lord's imbraces v d foe never more would know. 


This Alured left his fon Edward ſucceſſor, and, other children, 
this Elfled, or Ethelfled his daughter, triartied to Rrhelred earl of Merc- 
land. Of Alfred's werth und tioublots beckaſe here the author 
leaves him; I offer you theſt ef un ancient wit : 


„ innata tibi” atis bonorei 

A wy + — 2 — 
a /tinfer er abt ſemper mixt timort. 

Si modo wifter eras, php bella pavebas : 

Si e Git ern, ad thaftina bella perrabas. 

Cui wefles ſudere jugi, cui ficca cruore 

Tinka jugi, qeantum fit onus regnare probarunt.. 


The TWELF 


cites theſe as his own ; and if he deal plainly with us (I 


Hunti 
doubted it becauſe his MS. epi 


which make in ſome copies the 
cleaves and twelve. of bis hiftory, ace of mot different ſtain, and 
ſeem made wHen Apollo w ther angry, or had not leiſure to 
them) he ſhews his muſe (as alſo in another written by him upon Edgar, 
beginning Auer opum, wvindex feclerum, Largitor bonorum, &c.) in that 
ſill declining time of ing's ſtate, wort much ence, Of 
Ethelfled in William off Malmebury, is the Latin of this Engliſh : 
She was the love ofthe ſubjech fear of enemy, a woman of a 
„ mighty heart ; Having once endur d the ous pains of child: birth, 
ever afterward denied her huſband thoſe ſweeter deſires ; proteſting, 
that yielding indulgence towards a pleaſure, having ſo much conſe- 
** quent pain, was unſeemly in a/king's daughter. was buried at 
S. 's in Gloceſter ; her name loiden by monks with numbers of 
her excellencies. 


For Conſtantine their king, an hoſtage hither brought. 


After he had taken Wales and Scotland (as our Hiftorians ſay) from 

Howel, Malmefvory calls im Ludwal, and Conſtantine ; he reftored 
prefettly their kingdoms, affwming, that it was more far his Majeſly 

a Hab, to make a king thaw be ene. The Scotiſh * ſtories are not agreeing, 
Both, ib. here, with ours ; againk whom Buchanan florms, for affirming 
—— = what I ſee not how be is fo well able to confute, as they to juſtify. 
— for matter 6f that nate, I rather ſend you to the cob 
. 5 kRtions in Edward the firſt, by Thomas of Wal and thence 
for the ſame and other to Edward Hall's Hen. VI 


A Neptune, whoſe proud ſails the britiſh Ocean ſwept. 


cefrenſ. S. Danſtane (as is faid) av Glaſtonbury this angelical voyce ; 
Co hoky Church and to chr Lord pays is yboze and bits 
By r 


| 
(among kis other innumerabde benefits, and royal cares) had a navy 

te diviſion in the eaſt, weſt, and nor- 
what was ſubject to pirates rapine, and fo 
made ſtrong his own nation againk the enemics invaſon. 


By civil flepdame's hate to death was laſtly done. 


Edgar had by one woman (his greateſt ſtains ſhew'd themſelves in 
this variety and uplawful obtaining of luſkful ſenſuality, as Rories will tell 
you, in that of earl Ethelwald, the nun Wulfrith, and the young laſs of 
Andover) calf'd Egelfled, furnamed E daughter to Odmer a 

nobleman, Edward ; and by queen Elfrich, daughter to Orgar carl of 
Devonſhire, Ethelred of ſome feven years age at bis death, That, 
in Va Egelſled was a profeſt 4 Nun, ſome have argued, and fo make Ethelred 
Dana. the only legitimate heir to the erown : nor do I think that, except Alfrich, 
Tar. E(cliſ. he was married to any of the ladies, on whom he got children. Edward 


b//.4 was anointed king (for iu thoſe days was that ole of anointing among 
the Saxon princes, and 1 


* 2 in king Alfred) but not without 
grudges of his tepmother's faction, nich nevertheleſs in ſubſtance, 
what his vain name on 


of king pretended : but her bloody hate, bred 
out of womaniſh ambition, ſtraining to every point of — 0 not 
thus ſatished, compell'd in her this cruelty. King Edward not ſuſpecti 
her diſſembled purpoſes, with ſimple kindneſs of an open nature, —. 
after the chaſe in Purbeck iſle in Dorſetſhire, without guard or atien- 
dance, viſits her at Corfe Caſtle; ſhe under ſweet words and ſaluting 
kiſſes, palliating het heMliſh deſign, entertains him: but while he being 
© Vide Mat. very hot and thirſty (without imagination of treaſon) was in pledging 
erb. lib, 2. her, ſhe, © or one of her appointed ſervants, ſtabb'd the innocent king. 
cop. 9 K His corps, within a little ſpace expiring its laſt breath, was buried at 
2 Wareham, thence af by Alfer earl of Mercland tranſlated into 
Abbe. Shafſtſdury, which (as to che ſetond ſong I note) was hereby for a time 
lib. de oy called f Edward's. Thus did his brother in law Ethelred (according 
7b. 2. to wicked Elfrith's cruel and traiterous projet) ſucceed him. As, of 
Conſtantine Copronymus, the Greeks, fo, of this Ethelred, is affirmed, 
__ his holy tincture he abus d the * wich natural excrements, 
which made St Dunſtan, then chriſtening him, angerly exclaim, Per 
Deum & Matrem ejus, i home erit, Some ten years of age was 
he, when his brother ard was ſlain, and, out of childiſh ion, 
wept for him bitterly ; which his mother extremely diſſiking, being 
2 Rob. Gb. author of the murther only for his fake, mott cruelly beat him her ſelf 
ceftrenſis. with 8 a handful of wax 


R Shee. 
i Feet in 


woe. 
* Saw, 


13. to. 


à Ex Ober- 


the 
vverivalh ferry. B 


TH SON G. 303 


But I have read it affirm'd, that Ethelred never would endure any wax 17, §. 


candles, becauſe he had ſeen his mother unmercifully with them whip ges f 


a Li's not arts, ane of he candies which, be the 271", 
L incline. ws the firſt Yo epien oth, tp bout I 
Nunneries, one at Werwel, the other at Ambreſbury ; and by all means 


of penitence and ſatisfaQtion (as the dotuine then directed) endeavoured 
her freedom out of this horrible offence. 


And in one night the throats of all the Beige cut. 


Hiſtory, not this place, muſt inform the reader of more particulars 
of the Danes ; and let him ſee to the firſt ſong. But, for this laughter, 
'I thus oP his inquiſid os Ethelred (after multitudes of miſcries, long 
continued through their exactions and devaſtations, being ſo large, that 
ſixteen ſhires had endured their cruel and even conquering ſpoils) in the 
twenty third year of hi reign, frengthenet with provoking hopes, 
ed on alliance, which, by marriage with Emma, daughter of 
ichard I. duke of Normandy, he had with Nis neighbour potentate. 
ſent privy letters into _ place of nome, where the Dans by truce 
peaceably reſided, ta. the English. Eng Gow, all as one, on 
the ſelſ lame day and hour WN (the day was St. Brictius, that is, 
the thirteenth of November) y & put them, as refpeRive occa- 
ſion beſt fitted, to fireor ford; which was performed. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL Order and Deſeem of the Kings here 
included in Wrekin's ſong, 


Year of Chriſt. 
800. Fgbert fon to Inegild (others call him Albmund) grand- 
Child ie king Ine Aker ® him ſcaxce any, none long, m See to the 
had the name of king is the ide, but governors or % ent be- 
' earls ; the common titles de ng Duces, Comites, Con- —_ 1 
ſules, and fuch Dlee ; which in fore writers after the Wegen all 


＋ were indifferent names, and Wübham the I. the tet 
is often called Earl of Normandy. were at laſt 
836. Ethetulph ſon to Egbert. — 2 
#55. Ethelbald and Ethelbert, fons to Ethelulph, dividing mot com- 
their kingdom, according to their father's « flament. monly welt- 
$60. Ethelbert alone, after Erhelbald's death, ten kings > 
86, Etbelred, third (os of Ethelulph. — 
871. Alfred yquogeſt ſon to Erhelu ph, brought up at Rome i geigalery 
and there, in Ethelred"s life time, anoined by Pope (a it were) 
a : a ' or, t 
EIN as in ominous hope of his future king % an 
901. Edward the I. furnamed in tory Senior, fon to Alfred. jt re 
924. Athelftan, eldeſt ſon to Edward, by Egwine a ſhepherd's the other 
des ger but, to whom beauty and noble ſpirit de- Provinces 
nied, what baſe parentage required. She, before the . 
king lay with her, dream't (you remember that of ,,4 — 1 
Oly mpias, as many ſuch like) that out of her womb the Danes 
did ſhine a moon, enlightning all England, which in »2ju!tly poſ- 
8 her * ET prov'd true. 1 
940. mund the I. Edward by his queen Edgive. —_ 
946, Edred brother to Edmund, . . 3 
955. Edwy firſt fon of Edmund. 8 Led 
9590. Edgar (ſecond ſon of Edmund) Honer ae Delicls Arglo um. % le 
975. Edward the Il. fon to Edgar by Egelfled, murthered by Bund. hb. 
his tepmother Alfrith, and thence call'd St. Edward. 11, 5 4. 
979. Ethelred the II. ſon to Kdgar, by queen Alfrith, 4 A 
daughter to Orgar earl of Devonſhire. On” 
106. Edmund the II. fon to Ethelred by his firſt wife Elfgive, , . 
| ſurnamed Ironſide. 


Between him and Cnut (or Canutus) the Dane, ſon to Swane, was 
that intended fingle combat ; ſo by their own particular fortunes to end 
the miſeries, which the Eogliſh ſoil bore recorded in very great cha- 
rafters, written with lireams of her childrens blood. It properly here 
breaks off ; or compoſition being, that Edmund ſhould have his 
pat Weſtſex, Efiſex, Eſtangle, Middleſex, Surrey, Kent, and Suſſex, 
and the Dane (who durſt not fight it out, but moy'd for a treaty) 
Mercland and the Northern territories.) Edmund died the ſame year 
(ſome report was, that traiterous Edrique Streona earl of Mercland 
2 him) leaving ſons Edmund and Edward: but they were, 

Daniſh ambition, and tray terous of the unnatural Eng iſh 
ſtate, diſinherited, and all the kin caſt under Cnut, After him 
raign'd his ſon Harold I, Lightfoot, a ſhoemaker's o ſon (but diſſembled, o Marian. 
as ten by him on his queen Alfgiie :) then, with Harold, Hard- ./, be- 
enut,- whom be had by his wife Emma, king Ethelred's dowager, 80 , hag 
that from Edmund, of Saxon blood (to whoſe glory Wrekin hath dedi- 2 
cated his endeavor ; and therefore ſhould tranſcend his purpoſe, if be 
exceeded their empire) until Edward the Conſe ſſor, following Hardenut, 


ſon to Ethelred, by the ſame queen Emma, the kingdom continued un- 
der Daniſh princes. 


POLY- 


POLY OLBION. 


The THIRTEENTH SONG. 


| THz ARCUMENT. 
This ſong our ſhire of Warwick ſounds , 
ia as for 2 Edt bounds. 
Through many ſhapes the muſe here roves; 
Now ſporting in thoſe ſhady groves, 
be tunes of birds oft ſtays to hear: 
Then finding berds of luſty deer, 
She buntreſs-like the hart purſues ; 
And like a hermit walks, to chuſe 
The ſimples every where that grow ; 
Comes Ancor's glory next to ſhow ; 
Tells Guy of Warwick's famous deeds ; 
To th'vale of Red-horſe then proceds, 
To play her part the reſt among ; 
There ſhutteth up her thirteenth ſong. 


Wy the mid - lands now th'induſtrious muſe doth 
fall ; 
„War- That ſhire which we the heart of England well may call, 
wickſhire As ſhe herſelf extends (the midſt which is decreed) 
s 1he  Betwixt St. Michael's mount, and Barwick-bord'ring Tweed, 
ſhire A Brave Warwick ; that abroad ſo long advanc'd her * bear, 
England. F. By her illuſtrious earls renowned every where; 
v The an- Above her neighbouring ſhires which always bore her head. 
1 My native country then, which ſo brave ſpirits haſt bred, 
earldom. 1f there be virtue yet remaining in thy earth, 
Or any good of thine thou bred'ſt into my birth, 
Accept it as thine own, whilſt now I ſing of thee ; 
Of all thy later brood th*'unworthieft though I be. 
© Dives Muſe, firſt of Arden tell, whoſe foot-ſteps yet are found 
oe In her rough wood-lands more than any other ground, 
=. $. That mighty Arden held even in her height of pride ; 
as Henly Her one hand touching Trent, the other, Severn's ſide. 
— Arden, The very ſound of theſe, the wood - nymphs doth awake: 
2 When thus of her own ſelf the ancient foreſt ſpake ; 
&c, My many goodly ſites when firſt I came to ſhow, 
Here opened I the way to mine overthrow : 
For when the world found out the fitneſs of my foil, 
The gripple wretch began immediately to ſpoil © 
My tall and goodly woods, and did my grounds incloſe : 
By which, in little time my bounds I came to loſe. 
When Britain firſt her fields with villages had fill'd, 
Her people wexing ſtill, and wanting where to build, 
They oft diſſodg'd the hart, and ſet their houſes, where 
Ae in the broom and brakes had long time made his ley re. 
Of all the foreſts here within this mighty iſe, 
If thoſe old Britons then me ſoveraign did inſtile, 
© | needs muſt be the great'ſt; fop greatneſs tis alone 
« That gives our kind the place : elſe were there many a one 
For pleaſantneſs of ſhade that far doth me excel. 
« But of our foreſt's kind the quality to tell, 
We equally partake with wood-land as with plain, 
Alike with hill and dale; and every day maintain 
The ſundry kinds of beaſts upon our copious waſtes, 
That men for profit breed, as well as thoſe of chaſe.” 
Here Arden of her ſelf ceaſt any more to ſhow ; 
And with her ſylvan joys the muſe along doth go. 
When Phcebus lifts his head out of the winter's wave, 
No ſooner doth the Earth her flowery boſom brave, 
At ſuch time as the year brings on the pleaſant ſpring, 
But hunts-up to the morn the feath red ſylvans ſing : 
And in the lower grove, as on the riſing knole, 


Upon the higheſt ſpray of every mounting pole, 


Seems all com 


'{ Thoſe quiriſters are percht with many a ſpeckled breaſt. 


Then from her burniſhe gate the goodly glict'ring eaſt - 
Gilds every lofty top, which late — * 
Beſpangled had with pearl, to pleaſe the morning's ſight : - 
On which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, 
Unto the joyful morn ſo ſtrain their warbling notes, 
That hills and vallies ring, and even the echoing air 
pos'd of ſounds, about them every where. 
The throſtel, with ſhrill ſharps ; as purpoſely he ſong = 
T'awake the luſtleſs ſun ; or chiding, that fo long 
He was in coming forth, that ſhould the thickets thrill : 
The wooſel near at hand, that hath a golden bill; 
| As nature him had markt of t'let us ſee 
That from all other birds his tunes ſhould different be: 
For, with their vocal ſounds, they ſing to pleaſant May; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 
When in the lower brake, the nightingale hard-by, 
In ſuch lamenting ſtrains the joyful hours doth ply, = 
As though the other birds ſhe to her tunes would draw. hiftleth. 
And, but that nature (by her all-conſtraining law) 
Each bird to her own kind this ſeaſon doth invite, 
They elſe, alone to hear that charmer of the night, 
(The more to uſe their ears) their voices ſure would ſpare, 
That moduleth her tunes ſo admirably rare, 
As man to ſet in parts at firſt had learn'd of her. 

To philomel the next, the linet we prefer ; 
And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we then, 
The red- ſparrow, the nope, the red-breaſt, and the wren, 
The yellow-pate : which though ſhe hurt the blooming tree, 
Vet ſcarce hath any bird a finer pipe than ſhe. - 
And of theſe chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not behind, 
That hath ſo many ſorts deſcending from her kind. 
The tydy for her notes as delicate as they, 
The laughing hecco, then the counterfeiting jay, 
The ſofter with the ſhrill (ſome hid among the leaves, 
Some in the taller trees, ſome in the lower greaves) 
Thus ſing away the morn, until the mounting ſun, 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run, 
And through the twiſted tops of our cloſe covert creeps 
To kiſs the gentle ſhade, this while that ſweetly ſleeps. 
And near to theſe our thicks, the wild and frightful herds, 


| Not hearing other noiſe but this of chattering birds, 


Feed fairly on the lawns ; both forts of ſeaſon'd deer: 


| Here walk the ſtately red, the freckled fallow there : 


The bucks and luſty ſtags the raſcals ſtrew*d, 
As ſometime gallant ſpirits amongſt the multitude. 


Of which molt princely chaſe ſith none did ere report, 

Or by deſcription touch, t expreſs that wondrous ſport 
(Yet might have well beſeem'd th'ancients nobler ſongs) 
To our old Arden here, moſt fitly it belongs : f 
Yet ſhall ſhe not invoke the muſes to her aid; 

But thee, Diana bright, a goddeſs and a maid : 

In many a huge-grown wood, and many a ſhady grove, 
Which oft haſt born thy bow (great huntreſs, us d to rove) 
At many a cruel beaſt, and with thy darts to pierce 

The lyon, panther, ounce, the bear, and tigre fierce ; 
And following thy fleet game, chaſte mighty foreſts queen, 
With thy diſhevel'd nymphs attir'd in youthful green, 
About the lawns haſt ſcowr'd, and waſtes both far and 


near, 
Brave huntreſs: but no beaſt ſhall prove thy quarries here; 
Save 


Of all the beaſts which we for our venerial name, ot hunt: 
The hart amongſt the reſt, the hunter's nobleſt game: _ 
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The THIRTEENTH SONG. 


- Sol pony the tall and luſty red, 

y ſhape, and ſtatdineſs of head, 
E ene For whom, when with his hounds 
The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed grounds 
Where harbor'd is the hart; there often from his feed 
The dogs of him do find ; or thorough ſkilful heed, 
The huntfman by his * ſlot, or breaking earth, perceives, 


Or entring ene 
ESRD to lodge. Now when the hart doth 


The often-bellowing hounds to vent his ſecret leir, 
He rouzing ruſheth our, and through the brakes doth drive, 
As though up by the roots the buſhes he would rive. 

And through the cumb'rous thicks, as fearfully he makes, 
He with his branched head the render ſaplings ſhakes, 
That ſprinkling their moiſt do ſeem for him to weep 
When after goes the cry, with yellings loud and deep, 
That all the foreſt rings, and every neighbouring place: 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the chaſe 


© One of ® Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter chears, 


the mea- 
ſures in 
windi 


the horn. 


Whilſt ſtill the lofty ſtag his high - palm d head up- bears, 
His body ſnowing ſtate, with unbent knees upright, 
Expreffing (from all beaſts) his courage in his flight. 
But when th approaching foes ſtill following he perceives, 
That he his ſpeed muſt cruſt, his ufuat walk he leaves; 
And o'er the champain flies: which when th' aſſembly find, 
Each follows, as his horſe were footed with the wind. 
But being then imboſt, che noble ſtately deer 

When he hath gotten ground (the kennel caſt arrear) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for ſweet refreſhing ſoil : 
That ſerving not, then proves if he his ſcent can foil, 
And makes amongſt the herds, and flocks of ſhag-wool'd | 


21 ſheep, | 
Them frighting from the guard of thoſe who had their keep. 


* 


Taflail hint wich his gond: ſo with his hook in hand, 


But when as all his ſhifrs his ſafety ſtill denies, 
Put quite our of his walk, the ways and fallows tries. 
Whom when the plow-man meets, his team he letterh ſtand 


The ſh him purſtes, and to his dog doth halow : 
When, with tempeſtucus ſpeed; the hounds and huntfmen 


Until the noble deer through toll beteav'd of ſtrength, 
His long and finewy legs then failing him at length, 

The vil attempts, enrag d, not giving way | 
To any thing he meets now at his fad decay. | 
The cruel ravenbus hounds and bloody hunters near, 
This nobleſt beaſt of chaſe, that vainly doth but fear, 
Some bank or quick-ſet finds: to which his haunch oppos'd, 
He turns his foes; that foon have him inclos'd. 
The churhfh-throated hounds then holding him at bay, 
And as their cruel fangs on his harſh ſkin they lay, 


Wirh his fharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. | 


The 
hartweep- 
eth at his 
dying : his 
tears are 
held to be 
in medi- 
cine. 


Who with a fervent ey 


And on the ranker graſs 


The hunter, coming in to help his weatied hounds, 
He deſperately affails ; until oppreſt by force, 
He who the monrner is to his own ** corſe, 
Upon the ruthleſs earth his precious tears lets fall. 
To foreſts that belongs; but yet this is not all- 


With ſolitude what forts, that here's not wond'rous rife 2 


Whereas the hermit leads a ſweet retired life, | 
From villages repleat with d and ſweating clowns, 
And from the lothſome airs of ſmoky-citied towns. | 
Suppoſe twixt noon and night, the fun his half way wrought 
(The ſhadows to be large, by his deſcending brought) 
And his diſperſed rays commixeth with ths fete | 
Exhaling the milch dew, which there had carried long, 
till paſt the noon-ſted hung ; 


i Hermits When as the hermit comes out of his homely * cell, 


have oft 
had their 


abodes by Who in the ſtrength of youth, a man at arms'hath been; Yet Arden will'd her Tame to ſerve her on his knee; 
rough Reco hen from f gur, and with a © X 
Retires'him from it quite; ith a 


Where from all rude reſort he happily doth 1 


en, 
mind 
Man's beaſtlineſs ſo loaths, that flying human kind, 


And hard 


'. | As cent 


Ver nm romp > = the bright and gladſome 


ays 
Indifferent are to him, his hope on God that ſtays. 
Each little village yields his ſhort and homely fare: 
To gather wind-fall'n ſticks, his ſ and only care 
Which every aged tree ſtill yieldeth to his fire. 

This man, that is alone a king in his defire, 
By no proud ignorant lord is baſcly over-aw'd, 
Nor his falſe praiſe affects, who being chw'd, 
Stands like an itchy moil ; nor of a pin he weighs 


#. 


| 
} 


What fools, abuſed kings, and humorous ladies raiſe. 


His free and noble thought, ne'er envies ar the grace 
That often-times is given unto a bawd moſt bale, + 
Nor ſtirs it him to think on the impoſtor vile, 

Who ſeeming what he's not, doth ſenſually beguile 
The fottiſh purblind world: but abfolutely free, 

His happy time he ſpends the works of God to ſee, 
In thoſe ſo ſundry herbs which there in plenty grow: 
Whoſe fundry ſtrange effects he only ſeeks to know. 
And in a little maund, being made of oziers ſmall, 


Which ſerveth him to do full many a thing withall, 
He very choicely forts his ſimples got abroad. 


Here finds he on an oak rheum-purging polypode ; 
And in ſome open place that to the ſun doth ly, 


He fumitory gets, and eye-bright for the eye; 


The yarrow, wherewithall he ſtops the wound-made gore 
The healing tutſan then, and plantane for a fore 

by them again he holy vervain finds, 

Which he about his head that hath the megrim binds. 
The wonder-working dill he gets not far from theſe, 


Which curious women uſe in many a nice diſeaſe, 


For them that are with newts, or ſnakes, or adders ſtung, 

He ſeeketh out an herb that's called adders · tongue; 

As nature it ordain'd, its own like hurt to cure, 

And ſportive did her ſelf to niceties inure. 

Valerian then he crops, and purpoſely doth ſtamp, 

T'apply unto the place that's haled with the cramp ; 

ory, to cloſe the wideneſs of a wound; 

The belly hurt by birth, by mugwort to make ſound, 

His chickweed cures the heat that in the face doth riſe : 
For phyſick, ſome again he inwardly applies. 

For comforting the ſpleen and liver, gets for juice 

Pale hore-hound, which he holds of moſt eſpecial uſe, 

So ſaxifrage is good, and harts-tongue for the ſtone, 

With agrimony, and that herb we call St. John. 


| To him that hath a flux, of ſhepherds-purſe le gives, 


And mouſc- car unto him whom ſome ſharp rupture grieves, 
And for the laboring wretch that's troubled with a cough, 


| | Or ſtopping of the breath, by phlegm that's hard and tough, 
Campana here he crops, approved wondrous good: 


As comfrey unto him that's bruiſed, ſpitting blood; 
And from the falling ill, by five-lcaf doth reſtore, 


And melancholy cures by ſoveraign hellebore. 


Of theſe moſt helpful herbs yet tell we but 4 few, 
To thoſe unnumbred ſorts of ſimples here that grew. 


Nor ſkilful * Gerard, yet, ſhall ever find them all. 
But from our hermit here the muſe we muſt inforce, 

And zealouſly 

How Arden of her rills and riverets doth diſpoſe ; 

By Alceſter how Aln to Arro cas'ly flows; 

And mildly being mixt, to Avon hold their way : 

And likewiſe tow'rd the north, how livel * Kher, 

T'attend the luſtier Tame, is from her fountain 

So little Cole and Blyth go on with him to Trent. 

' His Tamworth at the laſt, he in his way doth win: 

There playing him a while, till Ancor ſhould come in, 

Which eriflerh twixt her banks, obſerving ſtate, fo low, 

As though into his arms ſhe ſcorn'd herſelf to throw: 


For by that nymph alone, 
The foreſt, ſo much fall'n from what ſhe was before, 
That to her former height fate could her not reſtore ; 


Titi Though 
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Which juſtly to ſet down, even Dodon ſhort doth fall; The 
ut 
of two fa- 


, here 
in our intended courſe : ry 


Ancor. 
they both ſhould honor d be. 


N „ 
2 . 


rr n . 


Though oft in her behalf, the genius of the land 
Importun'd the heavens with an auſpicious hand. 
Yet granced at.the laſt (the aged nymph to grace) 
They by a lady's birth would more renown that place, 
Than it her woods their heads above the hills ſhould ſeat ; 
And for that firſt made Coventry ſo great | 
(A poor t village then, or ſcarcely none at all, 
That could not once have dream'd of her now ſtately wall) 
$. And thither wiſely brought that goodly virgin-band, 
Th'eleven thouſand maids, chaſte Urſula's command, 
Whom then the Britain kings gave her full power to preſs, 
For matches to their friends in Britany the leſs. 
At whoſe departure thence, each by her juſt bequeſt 
Some ſpecial virtue gave, ordaining it to reſt | 
With one of their own ſex, that there her birth ſhould have, 
Till fulneſs of the time which fate did choicely ſave 
Until the Saxons reign, when Coventry at length, 
From her ſmall, mean regard, recovered ſtate and ſtrength, 
$. By Leofrick her lord yet in baſe bondage held, 
The people from her marts by tollage who expel'd : 
Whoſe ducheſs, which defir'd this tribute to releaſe, 
Their freedom often begg d. The duke, to make her ceaſe, 
Told her, that if ſhe would his loſs ſo far inforce, 
His will was, ſhe ſhould ride ſtark nak't upon a horſe 
By day-light through the ſtroet : which certainly he thought, 
In her heroick breaſt ſo deeply would have wrorlght, 
That in her former ſute ſhe would have left to deal, 
But that moſt princely dame, as one devour'd with zeal, 
Went on, and by that mean the city clearly freed. 
The firſt part of whoſe name, Godiva, doth fore- reed 
Th firſt ſyllable of bers, and Goodere half doth ſound ; 
For by agreeing words, great matters have been found. 
But farther than this place the myſtery extends. 
What Arden had begun, in Ancor laſtly ends : 
For in the Britiſh tongue, the Britons could not find, 
Wherefore to ber that name of Ancor was aſſigu d: 
Nor yet the Saxons ſince, nor times to come bad known, 
But that her being here was by this name fore-ſbown, 
As prophecying her. For, as the firſt did tell 
Her fir-name, ſo again doth Ancor lively ſpell | 
Her cbriſt' ned title Anne. And as thoſe virgins there 
Did ſanctiſy that place: ſo holy Edith here 
A recluſe long time liv'd, in that fair abbey plac'd, 
Which Alured enricht, and Powlſworth bighly grac'd. 
A princeſs being born, and abbeſs, with thoſe maids, 
All noble like ber ſelf, in bidding of their beads 
Their holineſs bequeath'd upon ber to deſcend 
Which there ſhould after live : in whoſe dear ſelf ſhould end 
Th'intent of Ancor's name, her coming that decreed, 
As bers (ber place of birth) fair Coventry that freed. 
But whilſt about this tale ſmooth Ancor trifling ſtays, 
Unto the luftier Tame as loth to come her ways, 
The flood intreats her thus; *Dear brook, why doſt thou wrong 
Our mutual love ſo much, and tediouſly prolong 
Our mirthful marriage-hour, for which I ſtill prepare? 
«* Haſte to my broader banks, my joy and only care. 
For as of all my floods thou art the firſt in fame; 
© When frankly thou ſhalt yield thine honour to my name, 
I will protect thy ſtate : then do not wrong thy kind. 
What pleaſure hath the world that here thou mayꝰ'ſt not 
8 « find?” 
hed, Hence, muſe, divert thy courſe to Dunſmore, by that 9 
ſuppoſed ; croſs 
ö wes Where theſe two mighty * ways, the Watling and the Foſs, 
England. Our center ſeem to cut. (The firſt doth hold her way, 
" Seeto From Dover, to the farth'ſt of fruitful Angleſey : 
the xvi. The ſecond ſouth and north, from Michael's utmoſt mount, 
Nan. To Cathneſs, which the farth'ſt of Scotland we account.) 
ham- And then proceed to ſhow, how Avon from her ſpring, 
Well. By * Newnham's fount is bleſt ; and how ſhe, blandiſhing, 
* _ By Dunſmore drives along. Whom Sow doth. firlt aſſiſt, 
Cunztre: Which taketh Shirburn in, with Cune, a great while miſs'd; 
that is, the Though ? Coventry from thence her name at firſt did raiſe 
Ce T Now floriſhing with fanes, and proud piramides ; | | 


Her walls in good repair, her ports ſo bravely built, 


Her halls in good eſtate, her croſs fo richly gilt, 
As ſcorning all the towns that ſtand within her view: 
Let muſt ſhe not be griev'd, that Cune ſhould claim her 


due, "7 

Tow'rds Warwick with this train as Avon trips along, 
To Guy-cliff being come, her nymphs thus bravely ſong ; 
* To thee, renowned knight, continual praiſe we owe, 
And at thy hallow'd tomb thy yearly obits ſhow ; _ 
Who, thy dear Phillis* name and country to advance, 
Left'ſt Warwick's wealthy ſeat : and failing into France, 
At tilt, from his proud ſteed, duke Otton threw'ſt to 


| ground : | | 
And with th'invalued prize of Blanch the beautcous crown'd 


(The Almain emperor's heir) high acts didſt there atchieve : 


As Lovain thou again didſt valiantly relieve. 


Thou in the Soldan's blood thy worthy ſword imbru'dft , 

And then in ſingle fight, great Amerant ſubdu'dſt. 

©*T was thy Herculian hand, which happily deſtroy'd 

That Dragon, which ſo long Northumberland annoy d; 

And flew that cruel boar, which waſte our wood - lands 
c lad, 

© Whoſe tuſks turn'd up our tilths, and dens in meadows 
made : | 

« Whoſe ſhoulder-blade remains at Coventry till now; 

And, at our humble ſute, did quell that monſtrous cow 


-| © The paſſengers that us'd from Dunſmore to affright. 


Of all our Engliſh (yet) 6 moſt renowned knight, 


' | * That Colebrond overcam'ſt : at whoſe amazing fall 


The N remov*d their camp from Wincheſter's ſieg d 


| wall. 
| © Thy ſtatue Guy-cliff keeps, the gazer's eye to pleaſe ; 
| © Warwick, thy mighty arms (thou Engliſh Hercules) 


6 Thy ſtrong and maſſy ſword, that never was controll'd : 


Which, as her ancient right, her caſtle ſtill ſhall hold.“ 


Scarce ended they their ſong, but Avon's winding ſtream, 
By Warwick, entertains the high-compleQtion'd Leam : 
And as ſhe thence along to Stratford on doth ftrain, 
Receiveth little Heil the next into her train : 

Then taketh in the Stour, the brook, of all the reſt 


Which that moſt goodly vale of Red-horſe loveth beſt ; 


A valley that enjoys a very. great eſtate, 
Tot HM ay OFF ſmaller, by her fate : 
Now, too partial in her praiſe, 
Her ? Rt comaived grief, fair | probes cn i ; 

* Shall every vale be heard to boaſt her wealth ? and I, 
The needy countries near that with my corn ſupply 
As bravely as the beſt, ſhall only I endure - 
The dull and beaſtly world my glories to obſcure ; 
Near wayleſs Arden's ſide, ſith my retir'd abode 
Stood quite out of the way from every common road? 
Great Euſham's fertil glebe, what tongue hath notextoll'd ? 
As though to her alone belong'd the * garb of gold. « The 
Of Bever's batful earth, men ſeem as though to fain, Sheaf. 
Reporting in what ſtore ſhe multiplies her grain: 
And folk ſuch wondrous things of Aylſbury will tell, 
As * abundance ſtrove her burthen'd womb to 

I 

Her room amongſt the reſt, ſo White - horſe is decreed : 
« She wants no ſetting forth: her brave Pegaſian ſteed 
« ( The wonder of the weſt) exalted ta the ſkies : 
My Red-horſe of you all contemned only lies. 
The fault is not in me, but in the wretched time: 
On whom, upon good cauſe, I well may lay the crime: 
« Which as all noble things, ſo me it doth neglect. 
But when th induſtrious muſe ſhall purchaſe me reſpect 
Of countries near my ſite, and win me foreign fame 
(The Eden of you all deſervedly that am) 
I ſhall as much be prais'd for delicacy then, 
As now in ſmall account with vile and barbarous men. 


Upon my ſpacious earth who caſts a curious eye, 
As many goodly ſears ſhall in my compaſs ſee, 
As many ſweet delights and rarities in me 


As 


For, from the lofty Edge that on my fide doth ly, 11 


1. 
27 
f. ( 


Sr 
WV 


bounds of 
Red-horſe 


* Parl. rer. 
24 Hen. . 
4 . Cam. 


The THIRTEENTH SONG. 


As in the greateſt vale : from where my head I couch 
At Corſwold's country's foot, till with my heels I touch 


—— The Northamptonian fields, and fatning paſtures ; where 


© I raviſh every eye with my inticing chear. 
As ſtill the year grows on, that Ceres once doth load 
The full earth with her ſtore ; my plenteous boſom ſtrow'd 


Wich all abundant ſweets : my frim and luſty flank 


Her bravery then diſplays, with meadows hugely rank. 
* The thick and well-grown fog doth matt my ſmoother 
ſlades, 

And on the lower leas, as on the higher hades 

The dainty clover grows (of graſs theonly ſilk) 

© That makes each udder ſtrut abundantly with milk. 
As an unletter*d man, at the deſired ſight 

Of ſome rare beauty moy'd with infinite delight, 

Not out of his own ſpirit, but by that power divine, 

Which through a ſparkling eye perſpicuouſly doth ſhine, 

Feels his hard temper yield, that he in paſſion breaks, 

* Andthings beyond his height, tranſported ſtrangely ſpeaks: 
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| © So thoſe that dwell in me, and live by frugal toil, 
* When they in my defence are reaſoning of my ſoil, 
As rapted with my wealth and beauties, learned grow, 
And in well fitting terms, and noble language, ſhow - 
* The lordſhips in my lands, from Rolright (which remains 
. A witnels of that day we won upon the Danes) | 
To Tawceſter well-near: *rwixt which,” they uſe to tell 
Of places which they ſay do Rumney's {elf excel. F 
Of © Dafſer they dare boaſt, and give * Wormlighton prie, Won- 
© As of * fertil flat by Biſhopton that lies. r! 
For ſhowing of my bounds, if men may right! _ 
By my continued form which beſt doth + 0g _— 
On either of my ſides, and by the riſing grounds, | 
© Which in one faſhion hold, as my moſt certain mounds, 
© In length near thirty miles I am diſcern'd to be.“ 
Thus Red-horſe ends her tale; and I therewith agree 
To finiſh here my ſong : the muſe ſome eaſe doth aſk, 


As wearied with the toil in this her ſerious taſk. 


FLU TRATYTONWT 


NTO the heart of England and Wales the muſe here is entered, 
1 that is, Warwickſhire her native country ; whoſe territory you 
might call Middle-Engle (for here was that part of Mercland, ſpoken 
of in ſtory? for equality of diſtance from the inarming ocean. 


By ber illuſtrious earls renowned every where. 


Permit to yourſelf credit of thoſe, loaden with antique fables, as Guy 
(of whom the author in the XII. Song, and here preſently) Morind and 
ſuch like, and no more teſtimony might be given, to exceed. But, 
more ſure juſtification hereof is, in thoſe great Princes Henry Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick, and Pracomes Angliæ (as the Record calls him) 
under * Henry VI. and Richard Nevill making it (as it were) his gain 
to crown and depoſe kings in that bloody di 'twixt the white 
and red roſes. 


That mighty Arden bel 


What is now the Woodland in Warwickſhire, was heretofore part 
of a larger wild or foreſt called Arden. The reliques of whoſe name in 
Dene of Monmouthſhire, and that Arduenna or La Foreft d Ardenne, by 
Henault and Luxembourg, ſhews likelihood of interpretation of the yet 
uſed Engliſh name of Woodland. And, whereas, in old inſcriptions, 
d Diana Nemorenſis, with other additions, hath been found among the 
Latins, the like ſeems to be expreſt in an old marble, now in ltaly, 
e Dowites, in part thus : 


DIS. MANIBVS. 
Q. CAESIVS. Q. F. CLAVD. 
ATILIANVS. SACERDOs. 
DEANAE. ARDVINNAE. 


That comprehenſive largeneſs which this Arden once extended (before 


ruin of her woods) makes the author thus limit her with Severn and 


Trent. By reaſon of this her greatneſs join'd with antiquity, he alſo 
made choice of this place for deſcription of the chaſe, the Engliſh ſimpies, 
and hermit, as you read in him. 


And thither wiſely brought that goodly Virgin band. 


Sufficient juſtification of making a poem, may be from tradition, 
which the author here uſes ; but to (ee to the VIII. Song, where you 
have this incredible number of virgins ſhip'd at London, nor ſkills it 
much on which you beſtow your faith, or if on neither. Their requeſt 


s the Genius? prayer) are the author's own fiftions, to come to exprels , 


the worth of his native ſoil's city, Fa 4 


d 
Lge, 


By Leofrique ber lurdt per in baſe bondage bell. 


The enſuing ſtory of this Leofrique and Godiva, was under the Con- 
feſſor. 1 find it reported 


in Matthew of Weſtminſter, that Nuda, 


ceſtra, being indeed ſometimes for Cheſter, of old call'd arb, fegionum, 


e as to XI. Song already) which is without ſcruple ſhew'd in a 4 charter 


of the mannor of Spalding in Lincolnſhire, - made to; Wolgat abbot. of 
Crowland, beginning thus: Ege Thoraldus de Bur t coram nobili/- 


fimo domino mes Leofrico comite - Leiceſtriz, & mnobili comitifſa 1 
& 


domina Godiva forore mea, & cum conſenſu & bona woluntate 


domi 
7 0% mei Comitis Algati primogeniti & bevedis corum, donavi, e. 


4 
This Alger ſucceeded him; and, as a ſpecial title, and 
—— was therein among the Saxons 4 that it 


| was hereditary with a very lon igree, till the conqueſh, from ki 

Ethelbald's time, above 300 s ere Malmeſbury, be is Riled ear 

of Hereford”; and indeed, as jt ſeems, had large dominion oyer moit 

part of Mercland, and was a great protector of good king Edward, from 

ambitious Godwin's faction. You may note in him, what power the 

earls of thoſe times had for granting, releaſing, or impoſing liberties ; 
and exactions, which ſince ouly the crown hath os inſeparab'y an-. Mulmſb. 
nex'd to it. Nay, fince the Normans, I find that William Fitz- 4, gef. 7x. 
Oſbern, earl of Hereford, made a law in bis county, ut nullus miles 3 
pro qualicungue cummiſſo plus ſeptem folidis fobvat, which was obſerved 
without controverſy in Malmebar s time; and I have ſeen original 
letters of protection (a perſect and uncommunicable power — by 
that great prince Richard earl of Poiters and Cornwall, brother to Hen. 
III. ſent to the ſheriff of Rutland, for and in behalf of a nunnery about 
Stanford : and it is well known, that his ſucceſſor Edmund left no ſmall 
tokens of ſuch ſapremacy in conſtitutions, liberties, and impoſed ſubſidies 
in the ſtannaries of Cornwall; with more ſuch like extant in monu- 
ments. But whatſoever their power heretofore was, I think it ceaſed 
with that * cuſtom of their having the third part of the king's profit in f 11%" 
the county, which was alſo in the Saxon times uſual, as ap in that ; — 8 
I Ipſwich regina Edeva duas partes habuit & comer Guert tertiam i Ca“ 
Norwich reddebat XX. libras ri, & comiti X. libra: of the borough of 

Lewes, its profits erant duas partes regis, tertia comitir; & Oxford red. x Lis. 
debat regi XX. libras, & ſex Jextarios mel/ir, comiti erd Algwo X. lira. Domeſday 
And under king John, Geffrey Fitz-Peter earl of Eſſex, and William“ Scar ff * 4 
le Marſhall earl of Striguil, Adminifrationem ſuorum comitatuum bake. DT x, 2 
bant, ſaith Hoveden. But time hath, with other parts of government — 4 2 
altered all this to whdt we now uſe, - 


Feen 
A witneſs of that day toe won upon the Danes. 


Iii. 

He means Rollritch-ſtones in the confines of Warwick and Oxfordſhire; 
of which the vulgar there have a fabulous tradition, that they are an 
army of men, and I know not what great general amongſt them, con- 
verted into ſtones : a tale not having his ſuperior in the rank of untruthe. 
But (upon the conceit of a moſt learned man) the muſe refers it to ſome 
battle of the Danes, about the time of Rollo's piracy and incurſion, 
and = her _ — = _ ſide (as juſtifiable as the 
in affirming the day to the Engliſh, But, to ſuppoſe this a m n 
of that battle fought at Hochnorton, ſeems — in 2 p. yerrg 
tainty not very probable: I mean, being drawn from Rollo's name : 
of whoſe ſtory, both for a paſſage in the laſt Song, and here, permit a 
ſhort examination. The Norman i tradition is, that he, with divers 1 
other Danes tranſplanting themſelves, as well for diſſenſion *twixt him —＋ 
and his king, as for new ſeat of habitation, arriv'd here, had ſome Ducis, Vor, 
ſkirmiſhes with the Engliſh, defending their territories ; and ſoon aſter- 2. . 4. 
ward being admoniſh'd in a dream, aided and adviſed by K. Arhelſtan, © . The, 
entered Seine in France, waſted and won part of it about Paris, Baieux, SY 1 N 
elſewhere ; returned upon _ by emb-ſſage to aſſiſt the Engliſh king .f. Nc. 
againſt rebels ; and afterward in the year 914 or 12, received his duke. ſecundn 
dom of Normandy, and chriſtianity, his name of Robert 
or Gilla (for wife) daughter to Charles, ſurnamed the Simple ; as to _—_ 
the IV. Song I have, according to the credit of the ſtory, touch'd it. rotionem 
But how came ſuch habitude 'twixt Athelſtan and him, before this gh 2, Sprfter, pie 
when as it js plain, that Athelſtan was not king till 924, or near that 7 «by, 
point? Neither is any concordance twixt Athelſtan and this Charles 
whoſe kingdom was taken from bim by Rodulph duke of Burgundy” 
two years before our king Edward I. (of the Saxons) died. In the 91 
year of whoſe reign, falling under 906, was that battle of 
ſo that the name of Athelſtap be miſtook for this Edward, or 
wanting to the dominical year of thoſe 22 of the Dionyſian ca'culation 
(whereof to the IV. Song) | ſee no means to make this flory Rand with 
itſelf, nor our monks ; in whom (moſt of them writing about the Nor- 


contrary) 


x with Agidia ques tn guan- 


| man times) more mention weu'd have been made of Rollo, anceſtor to 


POLY-OLBION: 


tract to Rollo o by Charles, little better than ltarſheſf diſcotds And % 
doth that of Rollo's being aided by the E king; and in league with 
him againſt the French, with another ved truth: which is, that 


the Conqueror, and his acts here, had they known any certainty of his 
name or wars: Which I rather gueſs to have been in our maritime parts, 
than inlands, unleſs when (if that were at all) he aſſiſted king Athelſtan. | FR is, th 
Read Frodoard, and the old annals of France, written nearer the ſup- | Charles was (by marriage with * Edgith of the Engliſh king's loins) ſon- 2 
poſed times, and you will ſcarce find him to have been, or elſe there in-law to Edward, and brother-in-law to Athelſtan, in whoſe y protecti- ;@;,,.” 
under * ſome other name ; as Godfrey, which ſome have conjectured | on here Lewis (afterward the IV.) was, while' Rodulph' of dy p Membras, 
/ P. to be the ſamewith Rollo. You may ſee in Emilius what uncertainties, | held the crown. For that unmannerly homage alſo, ſpoken of to the 9 Ce. 
ll: , if not contrarieties, were, in Norman traditions of this matter z and 11 IN. Song by one of Rollo's knights, it is reported by Malmeſbury and f 1. 
” 4, make no queſtion, but of that unknown nation ſo much miſtaking hath others, to be done by Rollo himſelf; and touching that Egidia wife to * 
y Rollo, the judicious French Hiſtoriographer P Emilius (from whom the : 
can juſtify itſelf. For obſerve but what is here delivered, and compare it 


25 | Italian Polydore had many odd pieces of his beſt context) tells clearly, 
ar bn with ! them which fay in 898 Rollo was overthrown at Chartres by Ri- 


that ſhe was pn to Lothar king of Romans, and given hy his cou- 

* chard duke of Burgundy, and Ebal earl of Poiters, aſſiſting Walzelm bi- fin Charles the Groſs, to Godfrey king of the Normans, with Weft - 
2 ſhop of that city ; and, my queſtion is, Where have you hope of recon- rich (that is, Neuſtria) about 886, and imagines that the Norman hi- 
Wigern.p, ciliation ? except only in equivocation of name ; for plainly Haſtings, ſtorians were deceived uivocation of name, miſtaking Charles the 
2 Re- Godfrey, Hroruc and others (if none of theſe were the ſame) all Danes, 


Simple ſor Charles the „ living near one time; as allo, that they 
bad to do, and that with dominion in France, about this age ; wherein | finding Egidia a king's daughter (being indeed Lothar's) ſuppoſed her 


ns 1. fel, it is further reported, that ® Robert earl of Paris, and in ſome ſort a|| Charles the Simple's. This makes me think alſo that of Godfrey and 


m Fra. king twixt Charles and Rodulph, gave to certain Normans that had en-] Rollo hath been like confuſion of name. But both times, reigns and 
Prevbyt, tered the land at Loire (they firſt entered there in 853) oh ES perſons are ſo diſturbed in the ſtories, that being inſufficient to reQify 
t ame 


. egne and Nants j and this in 922, which agrees with the contrarieties, I leave you to the liberty of common report. 


POLY-OLBION 


The FOURTEENTH SONG. 


| Tur ARGUMENT. The filent meads aſleep ; but, void of all 
Her fundry trains the muſe to prove, Remedileſsly drown'd in ſorrow day and night, 
Now ſings of homely country love; Nor Licky his ally and neighbour doth feſpect: : 
What moan th old herdſman Clent doth make, And therewith being charg'd, thus anſwereth in effect: 
For bis coy wood-nymph Feckn' bam” s ſake , * That * Lickey to his height ſeem'd ſlowly but to riſe, d The 
And, how the nymphs each other greet, * And that in length and breadth he all extended lies, Lickey, 
When Avon and brave Severn meet. Nor doth like other hills to ſudden ſharpneſs mount, fuppoied 
be vale of Euſbam then doth tell, That of their kingly kind they ſcarce can him account; * _ 
How far the vales do bills excell. © Tho? by his ſwelling ſoil ſet in ſo high a place, — 
Aſcending, next, fair Cotſwold's plains, That Malvern's mighty ſelf he feemeth to outface dis iſle 
$he revels with the ſhepherd ſwains ; Whilſt Clent and Licky, thus, do both expreſs their pride, not being 
And ſends the dainty nymphs away, As Salwarpe flips along by Feck*nham's ſhady fide, 2 — 
*Gainſt Tame and Ji, wedding-day. That foreſt him affects in wand'ring to the Wych : © The faſt 
But he, himſelf by ſalts there ſeeking to enrich, fountain 
I length, attain'd thoſe lands that ſouth of Severn lie, | His Feck*nham quite forgets ; from all affection free. _ - 
A As to the varying earth the muſe doth her apply, But ſhe, that to the flood moſt conſtant means to be, f 
oor ſheep- hook and plain goad,ſhe many times doth ſound: | More prodigally gives her woods to thoſe ſtrong fires 


Then in a buſkin'd ſtream, ſhe inſtantly doth bound. Which boil the ſource to ſalts. Which Clent ſo much ad- 
Smooth as the lowly ſtream ſhe ſoftly now doth glide : mires, ä 
And with the mountains ſtraight contendeth in her pride. | That love, and her diſdain, to madneſs him provoke : 
Now back again I turn, the land with me to take, When to the wood-nymph thus the jealous mountain ſpoke: 
Running From the Staffordian heaths as * Stour her courſe doth make. | Fond nymph, thy twiſted curls, on which were all my care, 
| by 2 Which Clent, from his proud top, contentedly doth view : | * Thou let'ſt the furnace waſte ; that miſerably bare 
Woke. But yet the aged hill, immoderately doth rew * I hope to ſee thee left, which ſo doſt me deſpiſe ; 
hire. to- His loved Feck'nham's fall, and doth her ſtate bemoan ; | © Whoſe beauties many a morn have bleſt my longing eyes: 
— Se- To pleaſe his amorous eye, whoſe like the world had none. | And, till the weary ſun ſunk down unto the weſt, 


For, from her very youth, he (then an aged hill) * Thou ſtill my object waſt, thou once my only beſt. 
Had to that foreſt-nymph a ſpecial liking ſtill : The time ſhall quickly come, thy groves and pleaſant 
The leaſt regard of him who never ſeems to take, ſprings, 

But ſuff*reth in herſelf for Salwarp's only ſake ; Where to the mirthful merle the warbling mavis ſings, 
And on that river doats, as much as Clent on her, The painful labourer's hand ſhall ſtock the roots, to burn; 


Now when the hill perceiv'd the flood ſhe would prefer, | The branch and body ſpent, yer could not ſerve his turn. 
All pleaſure he forſakes ; that at the full-bagg'd cow, Which when, moſt wilfull nymph, thy chance ſhall be to ſee, 
Or at the curl-fac'd bull, when venting he doth low, Joo late thou ſhalt repent thy ſmall regard for me. 


Or at th” unhappy wags which let their cattle ſtray, But Saltwarpe down from Wych his nimbler feet doth 
At nine-holes on the heath whilſt they together play, | ply, 
He never ſeems to ſmile ; nor ever taketh keep Great Severri to attend along to Teukſbury, 


To hear the harmleſs ſwain pipe to his grazing ſheep : With others to purtake the joy that there is ſeen, 
Nor to the carter's tune in whiſtling to his team: When beauteous Avon comes unto her ſovercign * . 


Nor lends his liſt'ning ear (once) to the ambling ſtream, Here down from Euſham's vale, their to attend, 
That in the evening calm againſt the ſtones doth ruſh Comes Swilliarfieeping in, which Cotſwold down doth 


With ſuch a murmur.ng noiſe, as it would ſeem to huſh [ ſend 
| And 


— In / Breedon may be ſeen, being amoroully embrac d 
In cincture of my arms. Who tho” he do not vaunt 
His head like thoſe that look as they would heaven ſup- 
4 plant: a 
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And Garran there arrives, the great recourſe to ſee. 

Where thus together met, with moſt delightful glee, 

The chearful nymphs that haunt the valley rank and low 

(Where full Pomona ſeems moſt plenteouſly to flow, 

And with her fruitery ſwells by Perſhore, in her pride) 

Amongſt the batful meads on Severn's either fide, 

To theſe their confluent floods, full bowls of perry brought : 

| Where, to each other's health paſt many a deep-ferch'd 
draught, 

And many o fad caroule from friend to friend doth go. 

Thus whilſt the mellowed earth with her own juice doth 
flow, ; 

Inflamed with exceſs the luſty pamper'd vale, 

In praiſe of her great ſelf, thus frames her glorious tale ; 

] doubt not but ſome vale enough for us hath ſaid, 

© To anſwer them that moſt with baſeneſs us upbraid; 

« Thoſe high preſumptuous hills, which bend their utmoſt 
might, ; 

Us only to deject, in their inveterate ſpite : 

But I would have them think, that I (which am the queen 

Of all the Britiſh vales, and ſo have ever been 

Since Gomer's giant-brood inhabited this iſle, 

And that of all the reſt, myſelf may ſo enſtile) 

« Againſt the higheſt hill dare put myſelf for place, | 

That ever threat'ned heaven with the auſtereſt face. 

And for our praiſe, then thus; What fountain ſend they 

rth 


fo 
(That finds a river's name, though of the ſmalleſt worth) 
« But it invales itſelf, and on it either ſide 2 
Poth make thoſe fruitful meads, which with their paint- 
ed pride 
, Imbroider his proud bank ? whilſt in laſcivious gyres 
He ſwiftly ſallieth out, and ſuddenly retires 
In ſundry works and 7 now ſhallow, and _—_ 
Searching the ſpacious ſhores, as though it mea 
Their — wich it away, with which they are repleat. 
And men, firſt building towns, themſelves did wiſely ſeat 
Still in the bounteous vale : whoſe burden'd paſture bears 
The moſt abundant ſwathe, whoſe glebe ſuch goodly ears, 
As to the weighty ſheaf with ſcythe or ſickle cut, 
When as his hardened hand the labourer comes to put, 
« Sinks him in his own ſweat, which it but hardly wields: 
And on the corn-ſtrew'd lands, then in the ſtubble fields, 
There feed the herds of neat, by them the flocks of ſheep, 
« Seeking the ſcatt'red corn upon the ridges ſteep : 
And in the furrow by (where Ceres lies much ſpill'd) 
« Th' unwieldy larding ſwine his maw then having fill'd, 
Lies wallowing in the mire, thence able ſcarce to riſe. 
When as thoſe monſtrous hills ſo much that us deſpiſe 
« (The mountain, which forſooth the lowly valley mocks) 
Have nothing in the world upon their barren rocks, 
But greedy clamb'ring goats, and conies, baniſh'd quite 
From every fertil place; as raſcals, that delight 
In baſe and barren plots, and at good earth repine. 
And though in winter we to moiſture much incline, 
« Yet thoſe that be our own, and dwell upon our land, 
When 'ewixt their burly ſtacks, and full-ſcuft barns they 
ſtand, 
Into the ſofter clay as eas ly they do fink, ; 
« Pluck up their heavy feet, with lighter ſpirits, to think 
That autumn ſhall produce, to recompence their toil, 
A rich and goodly crop from that unpleaſant foil. 
« And wakes goa fondo pe ty nw ey | 
« Though much againſt his will this we clearly have, 
We ſtillare highly prais'd, and honour'd by his height, 
« For, who will us ſurvey, their clear and judging ſight 
May ſee us thence at full: whichelſe the ſearching' ſt eye, 
« By reaſon that ſo flat and levelled we lie, 
Could never throughly view ourſelves, nor could we ſhow. 


© Yet let them wiſely note, in what exceſſive pride 
He in my boſom firs ; while him on every ſide 
Wich my delicious ſweets and delicates I trim. 
* And when great Malvern looks moſt terrible and grim, 
He with a pleaſed brow continually doth ſimile. 

Here Breedon, having heard his praiſes all the while, 
Grew inſolently proud; and doth upon him take 
Such fate, as he would ſeem but ſmall account to make 
Of Malvern, or of Mein. So that the wiſer vale 
To his inſtruction turns the proceſs of her tale. 
T' avoid the greater's wrath, and ſhun the meaner's hate, 
* Quoth ſhe, take my advice, abandon idle ſtate ; 
And by that way I go, do thou thy courſe contrive : 
* Give others leave to vaunt, and let us cloſely thrive. 
* Whilſt idly but for place the lofty mountains toil, 
Lt us have ſtore of grain, and quantity of ſoil. 
* To what end ſerve their tops (that ſeem to threat the ſky) 
But to be rent with ſtorms? whilſt we in ſafery lie. 
* Their rocks but barren be, and they which raſhly climb 
« Stand moſt in envy's ſight, the faireſt prey for time. 
And when the lowly vales are clad in ſummer's 
© The griſled winter's ſnow upon their heads is ſeen, 
* Of all the hills I know, let Mein thy pattern be : 
Who though his ſite be ſuch as ſeems to equal thee, 
* And deſtitute of nought that Arden him can yield, 
Nor of th' eſpecial grace of many a goodly field 
* Nor of dear Clifford's ſeat (the place of health and ſport) 
* Which many a time hath been the muſes quiet port; 
Let brags not he of that, nor of himſelf eſteems 
The more for his fair ſite; but richer chan he ſeems, 
* Clad in a gown of graſs, ſo ſoft and wondrous warm, 
* As him the ſummer's heat, nor winter's cold can harm. 
Of whom I well may ſay, as I may ſpeak of thee ; 
* From either of your tops, that who beholdeth me, 
* Toparadiſe may think a ſecond he had found, 
If any like the firſt were ever on che ground. 
Her long and zealous ſpeech thus Euſham doth conclude : 
When ſtraight the active muſe induſtriouſly purſu'd 
This noble country's praiſe, as matter ſtill did riſe, 
For Glo'ſter in times paſt herſelf did highly prize, 
When in her pride of ſtrength ſhe nouriſh'd goodly vines, 
$. And oft her cares repreſt with her delicious wines. 
But now, th' all-chearing ſun the colder ſoil deceives, 
$ And 5 (here towards the pole) till falling ſouth-ward 
caves: 
So that the ſullen earth th' effect thereof doth prove; 
According to their books, who hold that he doth move 
From his firſt zenith's point; the cauſe we feel his want. 
But of her vines depriv'd, now Glo'ſter learns to plant 
The pear-tree every where: whoſe fruit ſhe ſtrains for juice, 
That her pur'ſt perry is, which firſt ſhe did produce 
From Wor'ſterſhire, and there is common as the fields ; 
Which naturally that ſoil in moſt abundance yields, 
But the laborious muſe, which ſtill new work aſſays, 
Here 1 * through the ſlades, where beauteous Severn 

ys | 
Until hn river gets her Glo'ſter's wiſhed ſight: 
Where ſhe her ſtream divides, that with the more delig 
She might behold the town, of which ſhe's wond'rous 


ud: 
3 then Cam, and next the Strowd, 
As thence upon her courſe ſhe wantonly doth ſtrain, 
Suppoſing then herſelf a ſea-god by her train, 
She Neptune-like doth float upon the bracky marſh ; 
Where, leſt ſhe ſhould become too cum e and harſh, 
Fair Micklewood (2 Lr ns 8 for a chaſe, 
Contending to have igh'ſt in Severn's grace, 
Of any of the Dryads there bord ring on her +. of 
Wich her cool amorous ſhades, and all her ſylvan ſtore, 
To pleaſe the goodly flood imploys her powers, 
Suppoſing the proud nymph might like her woody bowers. 
Severn (on her way) ſo large and head-ſtrong grew, 
That ſhe the — and Avon doth purſue ; 
A 
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s King's 
road, 


To have the river ſee the ſtate to which ſhe grows, 


Like thoſe of Moreland, Cank, or of the Cambrian hills, 


A river with no leſs than goodly King's-wood crowh'd, + | 
A foreſt and a flood by either's fame renown*'d'4 © 
And each with other's pride and beauty much bewitch*d*; 
Beſides, with Briſtol's both wond”rouſly enrich d. 
Which ſoon to Severn ſent th* report of that fait i r 
(So burdened ſtill with barks, as it would over-load © 
Great Neptune with the weight) whoſe fame fo far doth 
rings 

When as hat mighty flood, moſt bravely flouriſhing, - 
Like Thetis goodly ſelf majeſtically ghdes z 

Upon her ſpacious breaſt toſſing the ſurgeful rides, '- + 


POLY-OLBION:- 


A body long and large; the buttoclis equal broad. 

As fit to undergo the full and weighty load. 

And of the fleccy face, the flank dothynothingilack, + + 
But every where is ſtor'd 3-rhe-belly, as the bac. 
The fair andigoodly-flock, the ſnhepherd's only pride, 
As white as winter's ſnow, when from the river's ſide 
He drives his new-waſt''d\ſhtep;+ or on the ſhearing · day, 
When as the luſty ram, with thoſe rieli ſpoils of May - - 


| His crooked horns hath crown'd; the bell-weather ſo brave, 
| As none in all the flock they like- themſelves would have. 


But, muſe, return to tell how there the ſhepherd's king, 


And how much to her queen the beauteous Avon owes. 
But, noble muſe; proceed immediately to tell 
How Euſham's fertile vale at firſt in liking fel! | 
With Cotſwold, that great king of ſhepherds : whoſe proud 
ſite 
When that fair vale firſt ſaw, ſo nouriſn'd her delight, 
That him ſhe only lov'd : for wiſely ſhe beheld: | + - 
The beauties clean throughout iat on his ſurface d wel d? 
Of juſt and equal height two banks ariſing, Which 
Grew poor (as it ſhould ſeem) to make ſome valley rich: 
Betwixt them thrufting out an elbow of ſuch height, 
As ſhrowds the lower foil z which ſhadowed from the light, 
Shoots forth a little grove, that in the ſummer's day 
Invites the flocks, for ſhade that to the covert ſtray. + - 
A hill there holds his head, as though it told a tale, 
Or ſtooped to look down, or whiſper with a vale; 
Where little purling winds like wantons ſeem to dally, 
And ſkip from bank to bank, from valley trip to valley, 
Such ſundry ſhapes of ſoil where nature doth deviſe, 
That ſhe may rather ſeem fantaſtical, than wiſe: ' 
T whom Sarum's plain/gives place: tho* famous for hei 
flocks, 
Yet hardly doth ſhe tythe our Cotſwold's wealthy locks. * \ 
Though Lemſter him exceed for fineneſs of her ore, 
Yet quite he puts her down for his abundant ſtore. * * 
A match ſo fit as he, contenting to her mind, 
Few vales (as I ſuppoſe) like Euſnam hapt to find: 
Nor any other wold, like Cotſwold ever ſped, © 
So fair and rich a vale by fortuning to wed. 
He hath the goodly wool, and ſhe the wealthy grain: 
Through which they wiſely ſeem their houſhold to main- 
tain, . | 
He hath pure wholſome air, and dainty cryſtal ſprings. 
To thoſe delights of his, ſhe daily profit brings: 
As to his large expence, ſhe multiplies her _ 
Nor ean his flocks devour th' abundance that ſhe reaps ; + 
As th' one with what it hath, the other ſtrove” to grace. 
And now, that every thing may in the proper place 
Moſt aptly be contriv*d, the ſheep our wold dothi breed ' ) 
(The ſimpleſt though it ſeen) ſhall our deſcription need, 
And ſhepherd-like,the muſe thus of that kind doth ſpeak; 
No brown, nor ſullied black the face or legs doth ſtreak, 


That lightly laden are : but Cotſwold wiſely fills 
Her with the whiteſt kind: whoſe brows ſo woolly be, 
As men in her fair ſheep no emptineſs ſhould fee. 
The ſtaple deep and thick, through to the very grain, 


Whoſe flock hath chanc'd that year the earlieſt lamb tobring, 
In his gay bauldrick ſits at his low graſſy board, 

With lawns, curds, clouted · oream, and country dainties 

ſtor'd 3 

And whilſt che bag-pipe plays, each luſty jocund ſwam 
Quaffs ſiliadubs in cans, to all upon the plain 
And to their country-girls, whoſe noſegays they do wear. 
Some roundelays do ſing : the reſt, the burthen bear. 
But Cetſwold, be this ſpoke to-th'only ptaiſe of thee, 
That thou of all the reſt the choſen ſoil ſhould be, 
Fair Iſis to bring · forth (the mother of great Tames) + + 
With thoſe delicious brooks, by whoſe immortal ſtreams 
Her greatneſs is begun: fo that our tivers king, | 
When he his long deſcent ſhall from his bel-fares bring, 


| Muſtnetds (great paſtures prince l) derive his ſtem by thee, 
From kingly Cotſwold's ſelf, ſprung of the third degree : 


As th'old world's heroes wont, that in the times of yore, 
On Neptune, Jove, and Mars, themſelves ſo highly bore. 
But ea#ly from her ſource as Iſis gently dades 
Unto her preſent aid, down through the deeper ſlades, 
The nimbler- foboted Churn, by Ciſſeter doth ſlide ; © 
And firſt at Greeklade gets preheminence to guide 
Queen Iſis on her way, ere ſhe receive het train, 

Clear Colne, and lively Leech; ſo down from Cotſwold's plain 
At Leechlade linking hands, come likewiſe to ſuppore | + 
The mother of great Tames. When, ſeeing the reſort, 
From Cotſwold Windruſh ſcours, and with her ſelf doth caſt 
The train to over-take; and therefore lies her faſt 
Through the Oxfordian fields; when (as the laſt of all 
Thoſe flavds, that into Tames out of our Cotſwold fall, 
And farthiſt unto the north) bright Enload forth doth bear. 
For, though it had been long, at length The came to hear 
That Ifis was to Tame in wedlock to be ty'd: :- 

And therefore ſhe prepar'd t'attend upon the bride; + 
Expecting, at the feaſt, paſt ordinary grace. 

And being near of kin to that molt ſpring- ful place, 
Where out of Blockley's banks fo many fountains. flow, 
That clean throughout his ſoil proud Cotſwold cannot ſhow 
The like : as though from far, his long and-many hills, . 
There A all their veins, where with thoſe founts he 

| 1 
Which in the greateſt drought ſo brimful ſtill do float, 
Sent through the rifted rocks with ſuch an open throat, 
As though the cleves conſumꝰd in humor; they alone, 


So cryſtalline and cold, as hardneth ſtick to ſtone. 


But whilſt this'while we talk, the far · divulged fame - 


Of this great bridal tower'd, in Phoebus* mighty name 


Doth bid the muſe make haſte, and to the bride-houſe ſpeed ; 


Moſt ſtrongly keepeth out the violenteſt rain: | 


Of her attendance there left: they ſhould ſtand in need. 


Omewhat returning now near the way you deſcended ſrom the nor, 
thern parts, the muſe leads you through that of Worceſters 
ſhire, which is on this fide Severn, and the nei : ' Staffor 
viewing alſo Cotteſwold, and fo Gloceſter. The hQions of chis fon 
are not ſo couvert, nor the alluſions fo difficult, but that i preſume 
conceit, for the moſt part, willingly diſcharges my labour. 


And of ber cares repreſt with her delicious wines.” G cha 
f ire (wh his 
In this tract of Gloceſterſhire (where to t . 


Vine- yards) was of antient time among other fruits 


N s . ” "7 1 - 
Naw in many parts of this realm we have ſome : but what comes of 
them in the preſs. is ſcarce worth reſpect. Long fince, the'emp 
© Phobus E. atlit omnibus & Hipanis av Britannis pormifit ut <ites - a Flav. Vo- 
_ vinumgue conficerent.” But 5 Tacitus, before chat, f. 


ribus terris oriri ſucta, patiens frugum, fen um. Long fince Probus, Ariete. 
England had its vingjards A - 4 — ny 


tin ay; U & Pe & Vi. Age Vito (that is, be. «Codd 


tween five 
| & reddit XX. n. 
„ bene procedit, being recorded of a place % Raleigh in 4 Maingb, 


great ſtore of vines, and more than in any other place of the kingdom. 


much 


nts . 4 | de Pontifi 
This wis under William 1 : and ner bit in time of Hens I. e, 


© Ap. Cu. foil” and fo like a woman ing ſterile (as * in another kind 
mel. de re Tremellius many hundred years ſince thought) or by reaſon of the earth's, 
Raftic. 2. of place, as upon difference in aſtronomical obſervations Stadius 


change 
* gueſs'd, or that ſome part of ſingular influence, whereon aſtro] 
moſt, of inferior qualities, is alter'd by that flow courſe (yet of great 
78 in alteration of heaven's ſyſtem) of the eighth (| 
I leave it to others examination. 


22 ſtill falling ſouthward leaves. 


was of old. For, in Ptolemy's time, about 1462 years ſince the utmoſt 
declination of the ſun in the firſt of Cancer (where ſhe is neareſt to our 

vertical point) was 23 gr. and about 52 minat. ſince that Albategni 

| (about. in's time) obſerved it ſome 15 ſcruples lefs : after him 

near 13000 year of Chriſt) Arzachel found it, 23 gr. 34 ſer. and in this 

f Copernic, later age John of Coningsburg and / Copernicus brought it to 23 gr. 
Re. 3. 28 ſcrap. which concords alſo with the Prutenique accompt, and as 
7 many as thence traduce their Ephemerides. 80 that (by this calcula- 
tion) about 24 minutes the ſun comes not ſo near our zenith, as it did 

in Ptolemy's time. But in truth (for in theſe things I accompt that 

truth, which is warranted by moſt accurate obſeryation ; thoſe 

learned mathematicians, by omitting of parallax and refractions, deceived 
themſelves and poſterity) the declination in this age is 23 gr. 31 ſcrup. 
and +, as that noble Dane, and moſt honor'd reſtorex of aſtronomi 


#7 ws #" vis Ws 1% 
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(or præceſſion 
tinoctial) or by reaſon of induſtry wanting — huſbandman, 


ical * haps too late I leave it. 
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much wine was made here in Gloceſterſhire. That now the iſle enjoys 
not 2 — — as in old time, whether it be through the 
5 010 ntze⸗ 


motions, 18 Brahe, ba h taught us: which, although it be greater « Cr 
than that of Copernicus and his followers ; yet is much leſ than what * —9 7 
is in Ptolemy, and by two ſcruples different from Arzachel's, ſo juſtifying „ „ , 
the author's conceipt, ſu the cauſe of our climate's not now 4 Rev. 2, ow 
ducing wines, ta be the fun's declination from us, which for every ſcru- prophent »:- 


ogy hangs | ple anſwers in earth, about one of our miles 3 but a far more large 7 4 


diſtance in the celeſtial globe. I can as well maintain this high-fercht — 


, . e# 
cauſe, being upon difference of ſo ſew minutes in one of the loweſt mo- 55, 
tions (ard we fee that greate!t effects are always attributed to them, as lice”, 6er. 


upon the old conceit of the Plantonique year, abridged into near his 
CrI acc, 


half by Copernicus, thoſe conſequents foretold upon the change of contrary we 


19 1 out of one ſign into another, the equinoQial præceſhon, {ur fl. 1 mou 
le alludes.to. the difference of the zodiaque's obliquity from what it 


and ſuch a Others may their converſion of a planet's tate into /»yp-r /«- 
Fortunate, 124 or Combuſt, by meaſuring or miſſing their 16 ſcrupics ©*/4*< 
of Cazimi, their Orbes moitics, and ſuch curioſities. Neither can you e ee 
the earth, upon that decreaſe of his Eccentricity which Copernicus and & = 
his followers have publiſhed. For, admitting that were true, yet ju- I & 
dicial aſtrology relies more upon aſpeR and — falling on us with , 
angles (which are much altered by this change of obliquity in the 20. }, . 
diaqut) than diſtance of every fingular ſtar from the earth. But in- e gr 4. 
deed, upon miſtaking the pole's altitude, and other error in obſervation, % rt - 
Copernicus was deceiv'd, and in this preſent age the ſun's eccentricity oy Ki his 
(in Ptolemy, being the 24th of the eccentrique's ſemidiameter, divided cc, © 
into 60.) hath been | found between mg 27 * 28 -b which is far go. . x. 
reater than that in * „ erroneouſly making it but near the 31. 5, 
t this is too heavenly a language for the — reader ; and per- 2,7 


Proggmnaſm, 


"POEY-OLBHLON. 


, 


Turk ARGUMENT. 
Me gueſts here to the bride-houſe Bie. 
. The goodly vale of Ayiſbury 


Sets ber ſan (Tame) forth, brave as May, * . 


. Upon the jeyful wedding day: | 
Who, deckt up, tow'rds big bride is gone. 
Co lovely Tfis coming on, 
At Oxford all the muſes meet ber, 
And with a Prethalamion greet her. ; 
The nymphs are in the bridal bow'rs, : 
Some ſtrotwing ſweets, ſore ſorting flow'rs * 


And fings of rivers, and their praiſes. | 
Then Tames his way tow'rd Windſor tends. 


wih.. 


Thus, with the ſong, the marriage ends. Cf 


O W fame had through this iſle divulg'd in every ear, 
The long expected day of marriage to be near, 
That Iſis, Cotſwold's heir, long woo'd, was laſtly won, 
Tame And inſtantly ſhould wed with * Tame, old Chiltern's fon. 
ariſes | And nowthat wood-man's wife, the mother of the flood, 
of Aylſbu- The rich and goodly vale of Aylſbury, that ſtood 
ry, at the So much upon her Tame, was buſied in, her bowers, 
2 Preparing for her ſon as many ſutes of flowers, 
em. As Cotſwold for the bride, his Iſis, lately made; 
Who for the lovely Tame, her btidegroom, only ſtaid. 
Whilſt cryſtal flood is to this buſineſs preſt, 
The conſt of thi great ſpeed and many thus requeſt ; 
O! whither go ye, floods? what ſuddain wind doth blow, 
Than other of your kind, that you fo faſt ſhould flow ? | 
What buſineſs in hand, that ſpurs. yau thus away? 
Fair Windruſh, let me hear; I pray thee, Charwel, ſay... 
They ſuddainly reply, © What lets you ſhould nor ee 
That for this nuptial feaſt we all, prepared be? 
« Therefore this. idle chat our ears doth but offend: 
Our leiſure ſeryes not npw theſe trifles to attend.” 
But whilſt things are in hand, old Chiltern (for his life) 
From prodigal expenſe can no way keep, his wife; 
Who her Tame with marle, in cordial- wiſe prepar'd, 


And thinks all idly ſpent, that now ſhe only ſpar 
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In ſetting forth her ſon : nor can ſhe think it well, 

Unleſs her laviſh charge do Cotſwold's far excel. 

For, Aylſbury's a vale that walloweth in her wealth, 

And (by her wholſome air continually in health) 

Is luſty, frim, and fat, and holds her youthful ſtrength, 
Beſides her fruitful earth, her mighty breadth and length, 
Doth Chiltern fitly match: which mountainouſly high, 
And bcing very long, fo likewiſe ſhe doth ly 

From the Bedfordian fields, where firſt ſhe doth begin, 
To faſhion like a vale, to th*place where Tame doth win 


His Ifis* wiſhed bed; her foil throughout fo ſure, 


I here luſty Charwel himſelf raiſes, N 
That as her grain and graſs, fo ſhe her ſheep doth breed, 


For burthen and for bone all other that exceed: 


For goodneſs of her glebe, and for her paſture pure, 


And ſhe, which thus in wealth abundantly doth flow® 

Now cares not on her child what coſt ſhe do beſtow : 

Which when wife Chiltern ſaw (the world who long had 
try'd, 

And = laſt had Jaid all gariſh pomp aſide ; | 

Whoſe hoar and chalky head deſcry'd him to be old, 

His beechen woods bereft, that kept him from the cold) 

Would fain perſwade the vale to hold a fteddy rate; 


And with his curious wife, thus wiſely doth debate: 


* Quoth he, you might allow what needeth, to the moſt : 
* But whereas leſs will ſerve, what means this idle coſt ? 
* Too much, a furfeit breeds, and may our child annoy : 
Theſe fat and luſcious meats do but our ſtomachs cloy. 
The modeſt comely mean, in all things likes the wiſe, 
Apparel often ſhews us womaniſh preciſe. 
And what will Cotſwold think when he ſhall hear of this? 


He'll rather blame your waſte, than praiſe your coſt, I wiſs.” 


But women wilful be, and ſhe her will muſt have; 
Nor cares how Chiltern chides, ſo that her Tame be brave. 


Alone which tow'rds his love ſhe cas'ly doth convey : » Arifing 
For the Oxonian * Ouze was lately ſent away 13 
From Buckingham, where firſt he finds his nimbler feet; vc vac 
Tow'rds Whittle wood then takes: where, paſt the nobleſt into the 
© ſtreet, Getman 
He to the foreſt gives his farewe!, and doth keep * Wat 


| His courſe directly down into the German deep, ling, 
| | T 


ſalve the effect of this declination, by the ſun's much nearer approach to , fon! - 
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To publiſh that great day in mighty Neptune's hall, 
That all the ſea-gods there might keep it feſtival. 
As we have told how Tame holds on his even courſe, 
Return we to report, how Iſis from her ſource os 
Comes tripping with delight down from her daintier ſprings; 
And in her princely train, t' attend het marriage, brings 
« Riversa- Clear* Churnet, © Colne, and © Leech, which firſt ſhe did 
— retain, 
— of With * Windfuſh : and with her (all outrage to reſtrain 
in the for- Which well might off red be to Iſis as ſhe went) 
mer Song. Came Yenload with a guard of Satyrs which were ſent 
From Whichwood, to await the bright and god-like dame. 
So, © Bernwood did bequeath his Satyrs to the Tame, 
For ſlicklers in thoſe ſtirs that at the feaſt ſhould be. 
Theſe preparations great when Charwell comes to ſce, 
To Oxford got before, to entertain the flood, 
Apollo's aid he begs, with all his ſacred brood, 
To that moſt learned place to welcome her repair, 
Who in her coming on, was wax'd ſo wondrous fair, 
That meeting, ſtrife aroſe betwixt them, whether they 


4 Laurel! Her beauty ſhould extol, or ſhe admire their bay. 

for learn- On whom their ſeveral gifts (to amplify her dow'r) 

ing. The muſes there beſtow ; which ever have the pow'r 
Immortal her to make. And as ſhe paſt along, 

*The Thoſe modeſt * Theſpian maids thus to their Iſis ſung 

muſes. « Ye daughters of the hills, come down from every 


ſide, 
« And due attendance give upon the lovely bride : 
« Go,ſtrew the paths with flowers,by which ſhe is to pals. 
For be ye thus aſſur'd, in Albion never was 
A beauty (yet) like her's: where have you ever ſcen 
« So abſolute a nymph in all things, for a queen? 
Give inſtantly in charge the day be wond'rous fair, 
« That no diſorder'd blaſt attempt her braided hair. 
Go, ſee her ſtate prepar*d, and every thing be fit, 
« The bride-chamber adorn'd with all beſeeming it. 
« And for the princely groom, who ever yet could name 
A flood that is ſo fit for Iſis as the Tame? 
« Ye both ſo lovely are, that knowledge ſcarce can tell, 
« For feature whether he, or beauty ſhe excel : 
« That raviſhed with joy each other to behold, 
« When as your cryſtal waiſts you cloſely do infold, 
« Betwixt your beauteous ſelves you ſhall beget a ſon, 
« That when your lives ſhall end, in him ſhall be begun, 
« The pleaſant Surryan ſhores ſhall in that flood delight, 
And Kent eſteem herſelf moſt happy in his ſight. 
The ſhire that London loves, ſhall only him prefer, 
And give full many a gift to hold him near to her, 
f They all « The * Scheld, the goodly Meule, the rich and viny Rhine, 
three, ri- « Shall come to meet the Thames in Neptune's wat”ry plain, 


_— And all the Belgian ſtreams and neighbouring floods of 
* Gaul | 

note m 5 

Lower Of him ſhall ſtand in awe, his tributaries all. 


Germany, As of fair Iſis thus the learned virgins ſpake, 
caſt them- 


ſlves into A ſhrill and ſudden bruit this Prothalamion brake; 
the ocean, That White-horſe, for the love ſhe bare to her ally, 
inthe And honoured ſiſter vale, the bounteous Ailſbury, 
core ®P- Sent preſents to the Tame by Ock her only flood, 
Pains" Which for his mother vale ſo much on greatneſs ſtood. 
of Thames From Oxford, Iſis haſtes more ipeedily, to ſee 
That river like his birth might entertained be: 
For that ambitious vale, ſtill ſtriving to command, 
And uſing for her place continually to ſtand, 
Proud White-horſe to perſuade, much buſineſs there hath 
been 
T” acknowledge that great vale of Euſham for her queen. 
And bur that Euſham is ſo opulent and great, 
That thereby ſhe herſelf holds in the ſovereign ſeat, 
This White-horſe all the vales of Britain would o'crbear, 
And abſolutely ſit in the imperial chair; 
And boaſts as gocdly herds, and numerous flocks to feed, 
To have as ſoft a gebe, as good increaſe of ſeed ; 
As pure and freſh an air upon her face to flow, 


As Euſham for her life: and from her ſteed doth ſhow, - 


| The crow-flower,and there-by the clover-flow'r 
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Her luſty riſing downs, as fair a proſpect take 


As that imperious* Wold : which her great queen doth 1 Cotſa od 


make | 

So wond'rouſly admir'd, and her fo far extend. 
'But to the marriage hence, nduſtrious muſe, deſcend. 

+ The Naiads and the nymphs extremely overjoy'd, 
And on the winding banks all buſily imploy'd, 
Upon this joyful day, ſome dainty chaplets twine : 
Some others choſen out, with fingers neat. and- 
Brave * anadems do make: ſome bauldricks up do bind: = Crowns 
Some, garlands : and to ſome the noſegays were aſſign'd; of flowers, 
As beſt their ſkill did ſerve. But for that Tame ſhould be 
Still man- like as himſelf, therefore they will that he 
Should not be dreſt with flowers to gardens thac belopg 
(His bride that better fit) but only ſuch as ſprung -— 
From the repleniſh'd meads, and fruitful paſtures near. 
To ſort which flowers, ſome fit, tome making garlands 

were; 
The primroſe placing firſt, becauſe that in the ſpring 
Ic is the firſt appears, then only flouriſhing ; 
The azur'd hare-bell next, with them they neatly mix'd : 
T' allay whoſe luſcious ſmell, they woodbind plac'd betwixt. 
Amongſt thoſe things of ſcent, there prick they in the lilly: 
And near to that again, her ſiſter daffadilly. 
To ſort Feeney flowers of ſhow, with th' other that were 
weet, | 

The cowlſlip then they couch, and thꝰ oxſlip, for her meet: 
The columbine amongſt they ſparingly do ſer, 
The yellow king-cup, wrought in many a curious fret, 
And now and then among, of eglantine a ſpray, 
By which again a courſe of lady-ſmocks they lay : 
they ſtick, 
The daiſie, over all thoſe ſundry ſweets fo thick, 
As nature doth herſelf ; to imitate her right : 


Who ſeems in that her ' pearl ſo greatly to delight, 1 Marga 

That every plain therewith ſhe powd'reth to behold : rita is 

The crimſon darnel flower, the blue-bottle, and gold : 3 p 
pearl an 


Which though eſteem'd but weeds ; yet for their dainty hues, 

And for their ſcent not ill, they for this purpoſe chuſe. 
Tom OP told you how the bridegroom Tame was 

reit, 

ll ſhew you how the bride, fair Iſis, they inveſt; 

Sitting to be attir'd under her bower of ſtate, 

Which ſcorns a meaner ſort, than fits a princely rate. 

In anadems for whom they curiouſly diſpoſe 

The red, the dainty white, the goodly damaſk roſe, 

For the rich ruby, pearl, and amethyſt, men place 

In kings imperial crowns, the circle that inchaſe. 

The brave carnation then, with ſweet and ſovereign power 

(So of his. colour call'd, although a July-flower) 

With th* other of his kind, the ſpeckled and the pale: 

Then th'odoriferous pink, that ſends forth ſuch a gale 

Of ſweetneſs ; yet in ſcents as various as in ſorts. 

The purple violet then, the panſie there ſupports : 

The mary-gold above t' adorn the arched bar: 

The double daiſie, thrift, the button-barchelor, 

Sweet-william, ſops-in-wine, the campion; and to theſe 

Some lavender they put, with roſemary and bays ; 


a daily. 


Sweet marjoram, with her like, ſweet baſil rare for ſmell, 


With manya flower, whoſe name were now too long to tell: 
And rarely with the reſt, the goodly flower-de-lis. 

Thus for the nuptial hour, all fitted point-device, 
Whilſt ſome ſtill buſted are in decking of the bride, 
Some others were again as ſeriouſly imploy'd 
In ſtrewing of thoſe herbs, at bridals us'd that be; 
Which 10 where they throw with bounteous hands and 


ree. 

The healthful balm and mint, from their full 

The ſcentful camomile, the verd'rous 52 . 
They hot muſcado oft with milder maudlin caſt ; 
Strong tanſey, fennel cool, they prodigally waſte : 
Clear hyſop, and therewith the comfortable thyme, 


Germander with the reſt, each thing then in her prime ; 


As 
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As well of wholſome herbs, as every pleaſant flower, 
Which nature here produc'd, to fit this happy hour. 
Amongſt theſe ſtrewing kinds, ſome other wild that grow, 
As burnet, all abroad, and meadow-wort they throw. 
Thus all things falling out to every one's deſire, 
The ceremonies done that marriage doth require, 
The bride and bridegroom ſet , and ſerv'd with ſundry cates, 
And every other plac'd, as fitted their eſtates ; 2 
Amongſt this confluence great, wiſe Charwel hcre was 
1 , a 
The fit ſt to chear thegueſts : whathroughly had been taught 
In all that could pertain to — long agon, 
m A hill As coming from his fire, the fruitful ® Helidon, 
berwixt He travelleth to Tames ; where paſſing by thoſe towns 
Nee Of that rich country near, whereas the mirthful clowns, 
lug War- With taber and the pipe, on holydays do uſe, 
wick. Upon the may-pole green, to trample out their ſhoes : 
ring "i And having in his ears the deep and“ ſolemn rings, 
a Which ſound him all the way, unto the * learned ſprings, 
Oxford. Where he, his ſoveraign Ouze moſt happily doth meet, 
ſhire call- And him, the thrice-three maids, Apollo's offfpring, greet 
2 With all their ſacred gifts: thus, expert being grown 
. EE In muſick ; and beſides, a curious maker known: 
This Charwel (as I ſaid} the firſt theſe floods among, 
For ſilence having call'd, thus to th'aſſembly ſong ; 
Stand faſt, ye higher hills: low vallies, eaſily ly: 
© And foreſts, that to both you equally apply 
(But for the greater part, both wild and barren be) 
© Retire ye to your waſtes ; and rivers, only we, 
Oft meeting let us mix: and with delightful grace, 
© Let every beauteous nymph her beſt-lov*d flood unbrace, 
An alien be he born, or near to her own ſpring, 
So from his native fount he bravely flouriſhing, 
Along the flow'ry fields licentiouſly do ſtrain, | 
© Greeting each curled grove, and circling, every plain ; 
Or haſting to his fall, his ſhoaly gravel ſcow'rs, 
And with his cryſtal front then courts the climbing tow'rs. 
Let all the world be judge, what mountain hath a name, 
* Like that from whoſe proud foot there ſprings ſome flood 
« of fame: 
And in the earth's ſurvey, what ſeat like that is ſet, 
* Whole ſtreets ſome ample ſtream abundantly doth wet? 
« Where is there haven found, or harbour, like that road, 
© Int” which ſome goodly flood his burthen doth unload? 
By whoſerank ſwelling ſtream the far-fercht foreign fraught 
May up to inlJand-towns conveniently be brought. 
Of any part of earth, we be the moſt renown'd ; 
That countries very oft, nay, empires oft we bound, 
As Rubicon, much fam'd both for his fount and fall, 
» That © The ancient limit held twixt Italy and? Gaul. 
which was c Europe and Aſia keep on Tanais' either ſide. 
2 © Such honour have we floods, the world (even) to divide. 
alla . 2 , 
Cifalpiva, * Nay, kingdoms thus we prove are chriſten'd oft by us; 
and is Iberia takes her name of cryſtal Iberus, 
Lombar- < Sych reverence to our kind the wiſer ancients gave, 
— As they ſuppos'd each flood a deity to have. 
and the But with our fame at home return we to proceed. 
weſtern <« [n Britain here we find, our Severn, and our Tweed, 
1 of The tripartited iſle do generally divide, 
o England, Scotland, Wales, as each doth keep her ſide. 
© Trent cuts the land in two ſo equally, as tho 
« Nature it pointed-out, to our great Brute to ſhow 
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* How to his miglity ſons the iſland he might ſhare. 

* A thouſand of this kind, and nearer, I will ſpare; 
Where, if the ſtate of floods at large I liſt to ſhow, 

* I proudly could report how Pactolus doth throw 

Up grains of perfect gold ; and of Ganges tell, 
Which when full India's ſhowers inforceth him to ſwell, 
* Gilds with his gliſtering ſands the over-pamper'd ſhore : 
How wealthy Tagus firſt, by tumbling down his ore, 
The rude and ſlothſul Moors of old Iberia taught 
Toſearch intothoſe hills, from n he hrought. 
Beyond theſe if I pleas'd, I to your pralſe could bring, 

© In ſacred Tempe, how Tabout che hoof-plow'd ſpring) 
The Heliconian maids, upon that hallowed ground, 

* Recounting heavenly hymns eternally are crown'd, 
And as the earth doth us in her own bowels nouriſh ; 
So every thing that grows by us, doth thrive and flouriſh, 
To godly virtuous men, we wilely liken'd are: 

© To be ſo in themſelves, that do not only care; 

But by a ſacred power, which goodneſs doth await, 

© Do make thoſe virtuous too, that them aſſociate. 

By this, the wedding ends, and brake up all the ſhow : 
And Tames, got, born, and bred, immediately doth flow 
Fo Windſor-ward amain (that with a wond'ring eye, 
The foreſt might behold his awful empery) 

And ſoon becometh great, with waters wext fo rank, 
That with his wealth he ſeems to retch his wid'ned bank: 
Till happily attain'd his grandſire Chiltern's grounds, 
Who with his beechen wreaths this king of rivers crowns. 
Amongſt his holts and hills, as on his way he makes, 
At Reading once arriv*d, clear Kennet overtakes 

Her lord the ſtately Tames, which that great flood again 
Wich many ſigns of joy doth kindly entertain. 

Then Loddon next comes in, contributing her ſtore ; 
As (hill we ſee, the much runs ever to the more. 

Set out with all this pomp, when this emperial ſtream 
Himſelf eſtabliſht ſees amidſt his watry realm, 
His much-lov'd Henly leaves, and proudly doth purſue 
His wood-nymph Windſor's ſeat, her lovely ſite to view. 
Whoſe moſt delightful face when once the river ſees, 
Which ſhews her ſelf attir'd in tall and ſtately trees, 
He in ſuch earneſt love with amorous geſtures woes, 
T hat looking till at her, his way was like to loſe , 
And wand'ring in and out, ſo wildly ſeems to go, 
As headlong he himſelf into her lap would throw, 

Him with the like deſire the foreſt doth imbrace, 
And with her preſence ſtrives her Tames as much to grace. 
No foreſt, of them all, fo fit as ſhe doth ſtand, 
When princes, for their ſports, her pleaſures will command; 
No wood-nymph as her ſelf ſuch troops hath ever ſeen, 
Nor can ſuch quarries boaſt as have in Windſor been; 
Nor any ever had ſo many ſolemn days, 
So brave aſſemblies view'd, nor took fo rich * aſſays, Ck 

Then, hand in hand, her Tames the foreſt ſoftly brings * of 
To that ſupreameſt place of the great Engliſh kings, deer 
F. The Garter's royal ſeat, from him who did advance brought 
That princely order firſt, our firſt that conquer'd France; — 
The temple of Saint George, whereas his honour'd knights, 25 
Upon his hallowed day, obſerve their ancient rites: 
Where Eaton is at hand to nurſe that learned brood, 

To keep the muſes ſtill ncar to this princely flood; 
Fhat nothing there may want, to beautify that ſeat, 


| 


With every pleaſure ſtor'd : and here my ſong compleat. 
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Shall here be ſhorter than in the laſt before. The muſe is ſo full in 
her ſelf, employ'd wholly about the nuptials of Tame and Ifis. In 
the garlands of Tame are wreathed moſt of our Engliſh field-flowers : 
in them of Ifis, our more ſweet and thoſe of the z yet upon that, 


The Garters royal ſeat, from him who did advance. 


I cannot but remember the inſtitution, (toucht to the fourth ſong) of 
his moſt honourable order, dedicated to St. George (in 5 Ed. III.) it 
is yearly at this place celebrated by that noble company of 26. Whether 
the cauſe were upon the word of Garter g ven in the French wars among 
the Engliſh, or upon the queen's, or counteſs of Saliſbury's garter fallen 
from her leg, or upon different and more ancient original whatſoever, 


know clearly (w'thout unlimited affectation of our country's glory) that 

it exceeds in majeſty, honour, and fame, all chivalrous orders in the 

world; and (excepting thoſe of Templars, St. 2 Calatrava, Alcan- , 

tara, and ſuch like other, which were more religious than military) hath , O,, 
precedence of Antiqui y before the eldeſt rank of honour, ct that kind Z. 4 
any where eſtabliſhed. The Anunciada (+ ivftituted by Amadcs VI. . 4. & 
earl of Savoy, about 1409. although others have it by Amaces IV. i. 
and ſo create it before this of the Garter) and that of the Golden Fleece, e 
by Philip duke of Burgundy 1429, of St. Michael by Lewes XI. Della 
Banda, by Alfonſo of Spain, and ſuch like, enſned it, as imitating in- 
ſtitutions, after a regard of the ſar · extended fame, worth, and glory of 
St. George's knights, - 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The SIXTEENTH SONG. 


| Tur ArGuMENT. 
Old Ver, near to Saint Alban's, brings 
Watling to talk of ancient things ; 
What Ver lam was before ſbe fell, 
And many more ſad ruins tell, 
Of the four old imperial ways, 
The courſe they held, and to what ſeas ; 
Of thoſe ſeven Saxon kingdoms here, 
Their fites, and bow they bounded were. 
Then Pure-vale vaunts her rich eſtate : 
And Lea bewrays her wretched fate. 
The muſe, led on with much delight, 
Delivers London's happy fite 
Shows this looſe age s lewd abuſe: 
And for this time there ftays the muſe. 


HE bridal of our Tame and princely Iſis paſt : 
T And Tameſis their ſon, begot, and waxing faſt, 
Inviteth cryſtal * Coln his wealth on him to lay, 

Whoſe beauties had intic'd his ſovereign Tames to ſtay, 


2 


ing by Ux. Had he not been inforc'd, by his unruly train. 


bridge and 


Colorook. 


d The lit- 
tle clear 


river by 


For Brent, a pretty brook, allures him on-again, 

Great London to falute, whoſe high-rear'd turrets throng 
'To gaze upon the flood, as he doth pals along. 

Now as the Tames is great, ſo moſt tranſparent Coln 
Feels, with exceſſive joy, her amorous boſom ſwoln, 
That Ver of long eſteem'd a famous ancient flood 
(Upon whoſe aged bank old Ver'lamcheſter ſtood, 

Before the Roman rule) lere glorify'd of yore, 

Unto her clearer banks contributed his ſtore ; 

Enlarging both her ſtream, and ſtrength*ning his renown, 
Where the delicious meads her through her courſe do crown. 
This * Ver (as I have ſaid) Coln's tributary brook, 

On Ver'lam's ruin'd walls as ſadly he doth look. 


St Alban's Near holy Alban's town, where his rich ſhrine was ſet, 


© Whet- 


Old Watling in his way the flood doth over-get. 

Where after reverence done, * Ver, quoth the ancient ſtreet, 

is long ſince thou and I firſt in this place did meet.” 

And ſoit is, quoth Ver, and we have liv'd to ſee 

Things in far better ſtate than at this time they be: 

« But he that made, amend: for much there goes amiſs.” 

« Quoth Watling, gentle flood, yea, ſo in truth it is: 

And ſith of this thou ſpeak'ſt; the very ſooth to ſay, 

Since great Mulmutius firſt made me the nobleſt way, 

© The ſoil is alter d much: the cauſe I pray thee ſhow. 

The time that thou haſt liv'd, hath taught thee much 
to know. 

] fain would underſtand, why this delightful place, 

© In former time that ſtood ſo high in nature's grace 

(Which bare ſuch ſtore of grain, and that ſo wond'rous 
great, 

© That all the neighbouring coaſt was call'd the © foil of 
wheat) 

© Of later time is turn'd a hot and hungry ſand, 

Which ſcarce repavs the ſeed firſt caſt into the land.” 

At which the ſilent brook ſhrunk-in his filver head, 

And feign'd as he away would inſtantly have fled ; 


Whom Watling thus again doth ſeriouſly purſue ; 


|* $. Thou ſaw'ſt 


And that at Poicters bath'd their bilbows in French blood]; of the con- 
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Suſpecting, 2 ſpeech might paſſed grief renew. 

I pray thee be not coy, but anſwer my demand: 

The cauſe of this (dear flood I) I fain would underſtand. 
«FC. T0 ſaw'ſt when Ver'lam once her head aloft did 

(Which in her cinders now lies ſadly buried here) 

* With alabaſter, tuch, and porphyry adorn'd, 

* When (well-near) in her pride great Troynovant ſhe 


ſcorn'd. 
-burden'd ſhips through theſe th 
vallies 15 * , 
* Where now the ſharp-edg'd ſcythe ſhears up the ſpiring 


* That where the ugly ſeale and porpoiſe us'd to play, 
* The graſhopper and ant now lord it all the day: 
6 Wie hy St. Alban's ſtands, was called Holm-hurſt 
en; 

* Whoſe ſumptuous fane we ſee neglected now again, 

© This rich and goodly fane which ruin'd thou doſt ſee, 
* Quoth Ver, the motive is that thou importun'ſt me: 
* But to another thing thou cunningly doſt flie, 
* And reaſon ſeem'ſt to urge of her ſterility.” 
With that he fetch'd a ſigh, and ground his teeth in rage; 
* Quoth Ver, even for the ſin of this accurſed age. 
« Behold that goodly fane, which ruin'd now doth ſtand, 
To holy © Albion built, firſt martyr of the land; a 
* Who in the faith of Chriſt from Rome to Britain came, before to 
And dying in this place, reſign'd his glorious name. the XI. 
In memory of whom, (as more than half divine) Song. 
Our Engliſh Offa rear'd a rich and ſumptuous ſhrine 
* And monaſtery here : which our ſucceeding kings 
From time to time endow'd with many goodly things. 
* And many a Chriſtian knight was buried here, before 
* The Norman ſet his foot upon this conquer'd ſhore ; 
C hg: after thoſe brave ſpirits in all thoſe baleful ſtowrs, 
That with duke © Robert went againſt the n powers, v 
And in their country's right at Creſſy thoſe 4.4 a F — 2 


Their valiant nephews next at Agincourt that fought, 

* Whereas rebellious France upon her knees was brought: 

* In this religious houſe at ſome of their returns, 

When nature claim'd her due, here plac'd their hallow'd 
urns : 

* Which now devouring time, in his ſo mighty waſte, 

* Demoliſhing thoſe walls, hath utterly defac'd. 

* So that the earth to feel the ruinous heaps of ſtones, 

That with the burd'nous weight now preſs their ſacred 

« Forbids this wicked brood ſhould by her fruits be fed; 

As loathing her own womb, that ſuch looſe children bred. 

Herewith tranſported quite, to theſe exclaims he fell: 

* Lives no man, that this world hergrievouscrimesdare tell? 

Where be thoſe noble ſpirits for ancient things that ſtood? 

When in my prime of youth I was a gallant flood; 

In thoſe free golden days, it was the Satyrs uſe 


the Holy 
Land. 


To tax the guilty times, and rail upon abuſe : 
* But 


© But ſoothers find the way preferment moſt to win; 

© Who ſerving great mens turns, become the bawds to fin. 
When Watling in his words that took but ſmall delight, 

Hearing the angry brook ſo cruelly to bite ; 

As one that fain would drive theſe fancies from his mind, 

* Quath he, I'Il tell thee things that ſute thy gentler kind. 

My ſong is of my ſelf, and my three ſiſter ſtreets, 

Which way each of us run, where each her fellow meets, 


In any of us four his military wa 
And though the Foſs in length exceed me many à mile, 
© That holds from ſhore to ſhore the length of all the iſle, 
From where rich Cornwal points to the Iberian ſeas, 
Till colder Cathneſs tells the ſcattered Qrcades, | 
* I meaſuring but the breadth, that is not half his gaet ; 
Vet, for that I am grac'd with goodly London's ſtate, 
rwatling, © And Tames and Severn both fince in my courſe I croſs, 
chiefeſt of * And in much greater trade, am * worthier far than Foſs. 
— 2 * But 6 unhappy chance ! through time's diſaſtrous lot, 
ws. Our other fellow ſtreets ly utterly forgot: 
As Icning, that ſet out from Yarmouth in the eaſt, 
By the Iceni then being generally poſſeſt, 
Was of that people firſt term'd Icning in her race, 
Not far Upon the * Chiltern here that did my courſe imbrace: 
— ub Into the dropping ſouth and bearing then outright, 
Upon the Solent ſea ſtopt on the Iſle of Wight. 
And Rickneld, forth that raught from Cambria's far- 
| ther ſhore, 
Where South-wales now ſhoots forth Saint David's pro- 
© montore. 
And, on his mid-way near, did me in England meet; 
* Then in his oblique courſe the luſty ing ſtreet 
« 800n overtook the Foſs; and toward the fall of Tine, 
© Into the German fea diſſolv'd at his decline.” 
Here Watling would have ceas'd, his tale as having told: 
But now this flood, that fain the ſtreet in talk would hold, 
Thoſe ancient things to hear, which well old Watling knew, 
With theſe enticing words, her fairly forward drew. 
Right noble ſtreet, quoth he, thou haſt liv'd long, 
* gone far, 
Much traffick had in peace, much travailed in war; 
And in thy larger courſe ſurvey*ſt as ſundry grounds 
© ( Where I poor flood am lockt within theſe narrower 
* bounds, | 
And like my ruin'd ſelf theſe ruins only ſee, 
And there remains not one to pity them or me) 
On with thy former ſpeech: I pray thee ſomewhat ſay. 
* For, Watling, as thou art a military way, 
Thy ſtory of old ſtreets likes me ſo wond'rous well, 
That of the ancient folk I fain would hear thee tell. [wan: 
With theſe perſwaſive words, ſmooth Ver the Watling 
Stroking her duſty face, when thus the ſtreet began; 
When once their ſevenfold rule the Saxons came to rear, 
And yet with half this iſle ſufficed ſcarcely were, | 
© Though from the inland part the Britons they had chas'd, 
Then underſtand how here themſelves the Saxons plac*d.. 
Where in great Britain's ſtate four people of her own 
© Were by the ſeveral names of their abodes well known 
(As, in that horn which juts into the fea fo far, 
< Whereis our Devonſhirenow, and fartheſt Cornwal are, 
The old Danmonũ dwelt: fo hard again at hand, 
The Durotriges far on the Dorſetiun ſand: 
And where from ſea to ſea the Helga ſorth were let, 
Even from Southampron's ſhore, through Wile and So- 


The Actrebates in Bark upto the banlt of Tames, 
Betwirt the Celtick ſlerve and che Sabrinian ſtreams) 
The Saxons there ſet down one kingdom: which inſtall'd, 
And being weſt, they it their weſtern kingdom call'd. 

So eaſtward where by Tames the Trinobants were ſet, 
© To Trinovant their town, for that their name in debt, 
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again to ſea, that through the iſland ran. 


The SIXTEENTH SONG. 


* 
That London now we term, the Saxons did poſh, 
„And their eaſt kingdom call'd, as * Eflex daek expects 
The greateſt part thereof, and ſtill their namedoth bear; 
* Though Middleſex therein, and part of Hartford were ; 
From Coln upon the weſt, upon the eaſt to & Sequr, 
Where mighty Tames himſelf doth into Neptune pour. 
As to our fartheſt riſe, where forth thoſe fote : landa lean 
Which bear their chalky brows into the Getman 
The Angles, which aroſe out of the Saxon race, 
* Allured with delights and fitneſs of that place, 
* Where the Iceni hiy'd did ſet their kingdom down, 
From _ the wallowing ſeas thoſe queachy waſhes 
* drown 
That Ely do iniſle, to martyr'd Edmond's ditch, 
Till thoſe Norfolcian ſhores vaſt Neptune doth inrich: 
* Which ( fartheſt to the caſt of this divided ifte) 
* Th'Eaſt- Angles kingdom, then, thoſe Engliſh did inſtile. 
And Suſſex ſcemeth ſtill, as with an open mouth, 
© Thoſe Saxons rule to ſhew, that of the utmoſt ſouth 
The name to them afſum'd, who rigorouſly expoll'd 
© The 1 Britons thence, and thoſe rough wood- lands 
From * the gaodly Tames the Surryan grounds doth 
* tweep, 
Until the ſmiling downs ſalute the Celtick deep. 
Where the Dobuni dwelt, their neighbouring Ca- 
* teuclani, 
* Cornavii more remote, and where the Coritani, 
* Where Dee and Merſey ſhoot into the 1rith fea 
(Which well-near o'er this part, now called England, lay, 
From Severn to the ditch that cuts New-market plain, 
And from the banks of Tames to Humber, which con- 
; 0 
So many goodly ſhires of Merſey; Mercia hight) 
* Their mightier empire, there, the middle Engliſh pight. 


Which fartheſt though it raught, yet there it did not end: 


But Offa, king thereof, it after did extend 

Beyond the bank of Dee; and by a ditch he cut 

Through Wales from north to ſouth, into wide Mercia put 

Well near the half thereof, and from three peoples there, 

To whom three ſpecial parts divided juſtly were 

(The Qrdovices, now which North-wales people be, 

From Cheſhire which of old divided was by Dee: 

And from our Marchers now, that were Demetæ then; 

And thoſe Silures call'd, by us the South · wales men) 

* Beyond the Severn, much the Engliſh Offa took, 

To ſhut the Britons up within a little nook. 

© From whoa, by Merſey's banks, the reſt a kingdom 
- e : 

Where in the Pritons rule (before) the Brigants ſway'd ; 

The powerful Engliſh there eſtahliſnt were to ſtand : 

Which, north from Humber ſet, they term'd North- 
* humberland 

© Two 9 which had been with ſeveral thrones 
© inſtalPd. | 

« Bernitia hight the one; Diera th'other call'd. 

The firſt from Humber ſtretcht unto the bank of Tine: 

Which river and the Frith the other did confine, 

Diera beareth through the ſpacious Yorkiſh bounds, 

From Durham down along to the Lancaſtrian * ſounds, 

With Merſey and clear Tine continuing to their fall, 

To England-ward within the Picts renowned wall, 

And did the greater part of Cumberland contain: 

With whom the Britons name for ever ſhall remain; 

Who there amongſt the rocks and mountains lived long, 

When they Loegria left, inforc'd through powerful 
* wrong. 

© Bernitia over Tine into Albania lay, 

© To where the Frith falls out into the German fea. 

This faid, the aged ſtreet ſagg'd ſadly on alone: 

And Ver upon his courſe, naw haſted to be gone 

T*accompany his Coln : which as ſhe gently glides, 

Doth kindly him imbrace : whom ſoon this hap betides ; 


As Coln come on along, and chanc'd to caſt her eye - 
Upon that neighbouring hill where Harrow ſtands ſo high, 
She 
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She "Peryvale 3 prank'd up with wreaths of wheat, 


vale, or And with exulting terms thus glorying in her feat 
Pere-vile,'« Why ſhould not I be coy, and of my beauties nice, 


— 
the fineſt 


Since this my goodly grain is held of greateſt price? 


meal of © No manchet can ſo well the courtly palate pleaſe, 


| England. 


As that made of the meal fetch'd from my fertil leaze. 
Their fineſt of that kind, compared with my wheat, 
For whiteneſs of the bread doth look like common cheat. 
What barley is there found, whoſe fair and bearded ear 
* Makes ſtouter Engliſh ale, or ſtronger Engliſh beer ? 

* The oat, the bean, and peaſe, with me but pulſes are 
The coarſe and browner rye, no more than fitch and tare. 
What ſeed doth any foil in England bring, that I 
Beyond her moſt increaſe yet cannot multiply? 

© Beſides, my ſure abode next goodly London is, 

To vent my fruitful ſtore, that me doth never miſs. 
And thoſe poor baſer things, they cannot put away, 


Howe er I ſet my price, ne'er on my chapmen ſtay. 


= High 


Ses to 
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When prſently the hill that maketh her a vale, 
With things he had in hand did interrupt her tale, 
With Hampſtead being fall'n and High-gate at debate; 
As one before them both that would advance his ſtate, 
From either for his height to bear away the praiſe, 
Beſides that he alone rich Peryvale ſurveys. 
But Hampſted pleads, himſelf in ſimples to have ſkill, 
And therefore by deſert ta be the nobleſt hill; 
As one, that on his worth and knowledge doth rely 
In learned phyſick's uſe, and ſkilful ſurgery ; 
And challengeth, from them, the worthieſt place her own, 
Since that old Watling once, o'er him to paſs was known. 
Then High-gate boaſts his way ; which men do moſt 
| frequent ; | 
His long-continued fame, his high and great deſcent ; 
Appointed fur a gate of London to have been, 
When firſt the mighty Brute that city did begin. 
And that he is the hill, next Endfield which hath place, 
A foreſt for her pride, though titled but a chaſe. 
Her purlieus, and her parks, her circuit full as large, 
As ſome (perhaps) whoſe ſtate requires a greater charge. 
Whoſe ® holts that view the eaſt, do wiſtly ſtand to look 
Upon the winding courſe of Lee's delightful brook. 
Where Mimer coming in, invites her ſiſter Bean, 
Amongſt the chalky banks t' increaſe their miſtreſs* train 
Whom by the dainty hand obſequiouſly they lead 
(By Harttord gliding on, through many a pleaſant mead. 
And coming in her courſe to croſs the common fare, 
For kindnels ſhe doth kiſs that hoſpitable Ware.) 
Yet ſcarcely comfort Lee (alas!) ſo woe begun, 
Complaining in her courſe, thus to herſelf alone; 
How ſhoule- my beauty now give Waltham ſuch delight, 
Or 1, poor filly brook, take pleaſure in her ſight ? 
* Antiquity (for that it ſtands fo far from view, 
« And would her doating dreams ſhould be believ'd for true) 
Hare loudly lie for Coln, that ſometimes ſhips did paſs, 
* To Ver'lam by her ſtream, when Ver'lam famous was; 
gut, by the latter times, ſuſpected but to feign, ; 
« She planks and anchors ſhews, her error to maintain; 


Which were, indeed, of boats, for pleaſure there to row 


Upon her (then a lake) the Roman pomp to ſhow, 
When Rome her forces here did every year ſupply, 
And at old Ver'lam kept a warlike colony. 

gut I, diſtreſſed Lee, whoſe courſe doth plainly tell, 
That what of Coln is ſaid, of me none could refell, 

« Whom * Alfred but roo wiſe (poor river) I may ſay 
(When he the cruel Danes did cunningly betray, 
Which Hartford then beſieg'd, whoſe navy there abode, 
And on my ſpacious breaſt before the caſtle rode) 

By *vantage of my ſoil, he did divide my ſtream ; 

© That they might ne'er return to Neptune's wat'ry realm. 
And, ſince, diſtreſſed Lee, I have been left forlorn, 

© A by-word to each brook, and to the world a ſcorn.” 
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When Sturt, a nymph of her's (whoſe faith ſhe oft had 
v'd, . | 
And whom, of all her train, Lee moſt intirely lov'd) 
Left ſo exceſſive grief her miſtreſs might invade, 
Thus (by fair gentle ſpeech) to patience doth perſuade: 
Though you be not ſo great to others as before, 
ect not a jot for that diſlike yourſeſt the more. 

* Your caſe is not alone, nor is (at all) ſo ftrange ; 
Sith every thing on earth ſubjects itſelf to change. 
Where rivers ſometime ran, is firm and certain ground: 
And where before were hills, now ſtanding lakes are found. 
Andi that which moſt you urge, your beauty to deipoil, 
© Doth recompence your bank with quantity of ſoil, 


Do prune their ſnowy plumes upon your pleaſant ſide. 

And 7 —— woes you ſtill, and ſmiles with wonted 
cChear: 0 | l s 

And Tames as at the firſt, ſo ſtill doth hold you dear. 


But goodly London's ſight their farther: purpole broke : 
When Tames his either banks adorn'd with buildings fair, 
The city to ſalute doth bid the muſe prepare. 
Whoſe turrets, fanes, and ſpires, when wiſtly ſhe beholds, 
Her wonder at the ſite thus ſtrangely ſhe unfolds : | 
At thy great builder's wit, who's he but wonder may? 
* Nay, of his wiſdom thus enſuing times ſhall ſay ; - 
* O more than mortal man, that did this town-begin ! 
* Whole knowledge found the plot, fo fit to ſet it in. 
What God, or heavenly power was harbour'd in thy breaſt, 
* From whom with ſuch ſuoceſs thy labours ſhould be bleſt? 
Built on a riſing bank, within a vale to ſtand, 
And for thy healthful ſoil, choſe gravel mix'd with ſand. 
* And where fair Tames his courſe into a creſcent caſts 
(That, forced by his tides, as ſtill by her he haſtes, 
* He might his ſurging waves into her boſom ſend). 
* Becauſe too far in length his town ſhould not extend. 

* And to the north and fouth, upon an equal reach, 
* Two hills their even banks do ſome what ſeem to ſtretch, 
* Thoſe two extremer winds from hurting it to ler ; 
And only level lies upon the riſe and ſer. » 
Of all this goodly iſle, where breathes moſt chearful air, 
And every way thereto the ways moſt ſmooth and fair; 
As in the fitteſt place, by man that could be thought, 


| © To which by land, or ſea, proviſion might be brought. 


* And ſuch a road for ſhips ſcarce all the world commands, 

As is the goodly Tames, near where Brute's city ſtands. 

Nor any haven lies to which is more reſort, * 

Commodities to bring, as alſo to tranſport : 

* Our 5 that enrich'd (through which we flouriſh'd 

ong) 

Ere idle gentry up in ſuch abundance ſprung, 

No peſt' ring all this iſle : whoſe diſproportion draws 

© The publick wealth fo dry, and only is the cauſe 

Our gold goes out fo faſt, for fooliſh foreign things, 

Which upſtart gentry ſtill into our country brings; 

Who their inſatiate pride ſeek chiefly to maintain 

© By that, which only ſerves to uſes vile and vain : 

Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted ſin, 

© Before the coſtly coach, and ſilken ſtock came in; 

© Before that Indian weed * fo ſtrongly was embrac'd, 

* Wherein ſuch mighty ſums we prodigally waſte 

That merchants long train'd up in gain's deceitful ſchool, 

And ſubtly having learn'd to ſooth the humorous fool, 

« Preſent their painted toys unto this frantick gull, 

Diſparaging our tin, our leather, corn, and wool ; | 

When foreigners, with our's them warmly cloath and feed, 

« Tranſporting traſh to us, of which we ne' er had need. 
But whilſt che angry muſe, thus on the time exclaims, 

Sith every thing therein conſiſteth in extremes; 


Here of this preſent ſong ſhe briefly makes an end. 


Beſet with ranks of ſwans; that, in their wonted pride, 


To much-beloved Lee, this ſcarcely Sturt had ſpoke, 5 


Leſt ſhe inforc'd with wrongs, her limits ſhould tranſcend, 


N * 


. 


The SIXT E E 


N ing paſſage the muſe returns from the wedding, ſomewhat 
into the land, and firſt to Hartford ; whence, after matter of de- 
ſcription, to London. 


Thou ſaw'ſt when Ver lam once ber head aloft did bear. 


For, under Nero, the Britogs intollefably loaden with weight of the 
Roman 7overiiment, and eſpecially the Icens (now Norfolk and Suf- 
folk men) provok'd by that cruel ſervitude, into which not themſelves 
only, but the wife alſo and poſterity of their king Praſutagus were, 
even beyond right of victory, conſtrained, at length breathing for li- 

(and in a farther continuance of war, having for their general 
R. Boudicea, Bunduica, or as the difference of her name is) rebell'd 
againſt their foreign conqueror, and in martial oppoſition committing 
a ſlaughter of no leſs than 80,000 (as Dio hath, although Tacitus mit> 
10,000 of this number) ranſack d and ſpoil'd Maldon (then Camalodu- 
Cer, bib num) and alſo this Verulam near St. Alban's) which were the two 
p pn wy chief towns of the iſle ; the firſt a colony (whereof the 8th Song) this 
„ad municipal city, call'd expreſsly in a catalogue at the end of Nennius, 
b — Caer - Municip. Out of || Agellius I thus note to you its nature. Muni: 
_— _— cipes ſunt ci ver Romani ex municipiis ſuo jure & legibus ſuis utentes, mu: 
. Artic, noris tantum cum pop. Rom. honorarit participes, a quo munere capeſſi nds 
16. cap. 13. appellati widentur ; mullis aliis —— meque wila pop. Rom. lige 
gu guùm nungua m pop. Rom. corum fundus fatus effect. It differed 
rom a colony, molt of all in that a colony was a progeny of the city, 
and this of ſuch as were received into ſtate-favour and friendſhip by 
Wy the Roman. Perſonating the Genius of Ver'lam, that ever-famous 
e In . 
ruins of x Spend * 
Sy I] was that city, which the garland wore 
Of Britain's pride, delivered unto me 
By Roman victors, which it won of yore ; 
Though nought at all but ruins now I be, 
And lie in mine own abes, as je fee : 
Ver'lam I was ; what boots it that I was, 
Sith now 1 am but weeds end waſteful graſs ? 


— —— 
2 — — 


795. As under the Romans, ſo in the Saxon times afterward it endured a 
ſecond ruin ; and, out of its corruption, after the abbey erected by king 

ag Offa, was generated that of St. Aiban's ; whither, © in later times mo 

of the ftone-works, and whatſoever fit for building was by the abbow 


tranſlated. So that, 


\ Spenſ, abi — Now remains no memory, 

ſupra, Nor any little monument to ſee, 
By which the traveller that fares that awey, 
This once was He, may warned be to ſay. 


e Leland, 
Cyg. Cant, 


The name hath been thought from the river there running call'd Ver, 
* Brev. and Humfrey s Lhuid makes it, as if it were Yer-than, i. c. a church 


> upon Ver. 
Thou ſaw'ſt great burden d ſhips through theſethy vallies paſs. 


Lay not here unlikelihoods to the author's charge; he tells you more 
judiciouſly towards the end of the ſong. But the cauſe why ſome have 
1 f. Tin. thought ſo, is for that. Gildas, ſpeaking of St. Alban's martyrdom, and 
de Had. his miraculous paſſing thro' the river at Verlamceſtre, calls it iter ig on 
Eritin, trans Thameſit fluvii alveum: ſo by collection they gueſt thit Thames 
had then his full courſe this way, being thereto farther mov'd by an- 
chors and ſuch like here dig'd up.- This conjecture hath been follow- 

i Sperſer. ed by that © noble muſe thus in the perſon of Verlam; 


And where the cryſtal Thamis wont to ſide 
tn filver channel deven along the Lee, 
About whoſe fiow'ry banks on either file 
A thouſand nymphs, with mirthful jollity, 
Were wont to play from all annoyance free : 
There now no river's courſe is to be ſeen, 


But moorifh fin, and maße ever green. 


There alſo where the winged ſhips were ſeen, 
In liquid ua to cut their foamy way ; 
A thouſand fiſhers number d to have been 

In that wide lake looking for plentrous prey 
Of fb, with baits which they us'd to betroy, 
bs now no lake, nor any fiſher's flor, 


VNVer ver ſhip ſhall ſail there any more. 
But, for this matter of the Thames, thoſe — 1 antiquaries, 
Leland and Camden, have join'd in judgment againſt it: and for the 


anchors, may be ſuppos'd of fiſh-boats in large pools, which have 


Since us his kingly ways Molmutius firſt began. 


Near $00 years before our Saviour, this king Molmutius (take it up- 
on credit of the Britiſh ſtory) conſtituted divers laws ; eſpecially that 
churches, ploughs, and high-ways ſhould have liberties of ſanctuary, 
by noauthority violable. That churches ſhould be free and enjoy liberty 


ſum ſacromentum X. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


this kingdom (it being affirmed alſo b a | Flowilegwt. 

1 y conſtitution of * king Luci 
chriſtian) every church-yard was a ſanctuary, until by ac 421 ö 22 Hen, $. 
under Henry VIII. that licence, for protection of offences being too <4 ” 
much abuſed, was taken away ; but, whether now reſtored in the laſt 


] ® parliament, wherein all flatutes concerning abjuration or ſanctuary Pack 
m . 


made before 35th Eliz. are repealed, I exatni 

huſbandmen have by our 1 and Tah by 0 1 * rer 

ſian law, great freedoms. High-ways being without ex&oti E $4,” peq 

ceſſary, as well for peace as war, have been efended in * * 1 

laws, and are taken in ours, to be in that reſpect (as they are b ma } — ok 

plication of the name) the king's highways, and * yes face + 3 47 li. 

44 inde occupaterit excedends fines N terminos terre fue Sicitar fe. gs 2 

cifſe ſur preſſur am Super ipſum regem. According to this privile e of 8 

Molmutius in the ſtatute of Marlbridge * it is enacted, that none thould 652 

did rain in the king's highway, or the common ſtreet, but the king and & ane, 

his miniſters, /pectalcm authoritatem ad hoc habentibus ; which i 223 

ticularly tranſcribe, becauſe the printed books are therein * = 

nerally corrupted by addition of this here cited in Latin: you 41 it 2 

alters the law much, and we have divers judgments, that in b half of %. 

the King by common bailiffs, without ſpecial authority, Diſtreſs -_ 

may be * taken, as for an amerciament in the ſheriff's torn or leet be I”; = | 

for parliament knights fees. But the old rolls of the flatute (as 1 have 9 1 

ſeen in a fair MS. examined by the exemplification, for the record it. 1 

ſelf is with many other loſt) had not thoſe words, as the » regiſter al. 5”; '6 Of 

ſo ſpecially admoniſhes, nor is any part of that chapter in ſome MSS n — 

which I marvel at, ſeeing we have a formal writ grounded upon it —__ 

Not much amiſs were it here to remember a worſe fault, but — Marlbridge 

ally received, in the charter of the foreit, article VII. i d 

Nullus fareſtariu, Cc. aliquam colleftam faciat nift per — & /a- xe Fd 

cramentum XII. regardator um une fuciunt regardum. Tot forefterii Xvoury 5 

Se. the truth of the belt copies and ſo was the record) being 4 this 213. L. 

digeſtion NAI 15 » Sc. aliguam collecam faciat. Et per vi Kich 2. ibid. 

0 J. Regardatorum, quando factunt regardum, tot o- ay age 

_—_ ponantur, Ic. as, beſide authentick MSS. it is expreſly in tae 7. 1 * 

li e charter, almoſt word for word, given firſt by king John, and vourp, 221» 

rn in Matthew Paris ; *twixt which, and that of our's common 0. 

5 read, he may be made a time-deſerving compariſon, Were it not „ 

or digreſſion, I would ſpeak of the ſenſeleſs making of Boniface, arch- 4 

biſhop of Canterbury witneſs to the grand charter in gth Henry III, Ferefta od 

When as it'is plain that he was not archbiſhop until the 25th. The 48. . 

beſt copy that ever I ſaw had Simon archbiſhop of Canterbury; which 

indeed was worſe, there being no ſuch prelate of that ſee in thoſe 

times ; but the miſtake was by the tranſcriber's turning the lingle S. ac- 

cording to the form of writing in that age) into Simon for Stephen who 

was (Stephen of Langton) archbiſhop at that time. But 1 forget my - 

ſelf in following matter of my more particular ſtudy, and reti nt o Mol. 

mutius, His co ſtitution being general for liberty of highways, contro- 

verſy grew about the courſe and limits of them; whereupon his ſon 

king Belin, to quit the ſubject of that doubt, caus'd more eſpecially theſe 

four, here + agg ſpoken of, to be made, wi h might be tor lt 

terrupted paſlage, both in war and peace; and hence by the author 

they are called Military (a name given by the Romans to ſich hioh- 

ways, as were for their marching armies) and indeed by more > 

conceit * and judicious authority theſe our ways have been 3 he a 

work of the Komans allo But their courſes are differently re 4 x V.Capmden 

and in ſome part tneir names alſo, The author calls them Watlin Teuer 

ſtreet, the Foſſe, Ikinild, and Rickeneld This name of Rickeneld . 

in Randal of Cheſter, and by him derived from S. Dewy's in Pembrok 

into Hereford, and ſo through Worceſter, Warwick, Derb 8 

York-ſhires to Tinmouth, which (upon the author's credit — it 

to mc) is alſo jaltifable by a very ancient deed of lands, bounded we 

Bermingham in Warw:ckſhire by Rickeneld. To endeavour certaint 

in them, were but to obtrude unwarrantable conjecture, and abuſe md 

and you. Of Watling (who is here perſonated, and ſo much the more 

proper, becauſe Verlain was called alſo by the Eng'iſh, Y Watli J huid, 

cheſter) it is ſaid that it went from Dover in Kent, and fo b nary 1 

London) yet part of the name ſcems to this day left in the middle of the _— 

city) to this place, and thence in a crooked line through Shropſhire b 

Wrekin hill into“ Cardigan; but others ſay from Verlam to Chef. 

ter; and where all is reter'd to Lelin by Geffrey ap Arthur, and Pot. *, 

chronicon, another © tells you tht the ſons of (I know not what) 7 2 n 

Wethle made, and denominated it. The Foſſe is derived by 0 4 Henvie, 1 

conſent out of Cornwall into Devonſhire, through Somerſet 5 vier. 

wold by Teukeſbury, along near Coventry, to Leiceſter thane h Lin- * 

coln to Berwick, and thence to Caithneſs the utmoſt of Scod 21 = Sg 

reſtitution of the other you may be deſperate; Rickeneld I have told! ful. 248, 

you of ; in Henry of Huntingdon, no ſuch name is found, but with th 

firit two, Ickeni d and Ermingſtreet. Ickenild, ſaith he, deny f - 

Eaſt to Weſt : Ermingſtreet, from ſouth to north: another tell = 

that Ermingftreet begins at S. Dewy*s, and conveys itſelf to South. Ow 

ton 3 Which the author hath attributed to Ichning, begun u . 

word's community with Icens) in the eaſtern parts, It is . 

power to reconcile all theſe, or ele the beſt; I anly add 2 * 

mingftreet, which being of Engliſh idiom, ſeems to have had i 

from Inmunrull in that fignification whereby it interprets an Ker 1 Adam 
ilar worſhip'd for Mercury, preſident of ways, is like enough f ven 

— e in the right, making it from ſouth to north) gh Ec, cop... 

left its part in Stanſtreet in Surrey, where a way made with ” an Sem my 

gravel in a ſoil on both ſides very different continues near a g il the 34 long, 

and thence towards the caſtern ſhore in Suſſex are ſome places 3 


Mm m m 


for refuge, conſenting allowa ce of moſt nations have tolerated, and in 


as other relicks of it. But I here determine nothing, 
SONG 


a 


POLY-OLBION. 
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Tux ARGUMENT, 


To Medway, Tames a ſuter goes; 

But fancies Mole, as forth be flows. 

Her mother, Homeſdale, holds ber in: 
She digs through earth, the Tames to win. 
Great Tames, as king of rivers, ſings 

The catalogue of th' Engliſh kings. 

Thence the light muſe, to th ſouthward ſoars, 
The Surrian and Suſſexian ſhores ; 

The Forefts and the downs ſurveys, 

With rillets running to thoſe ſeas ; 

This ſong of hers then cutteth ſhort, 

For things to come, of much import. 


T length it came to paſs, that Iſis and her Tame 
A Of Medway underſtood, a nymph of wondrous fame; 
And much deſirous were, their princely Tames ſhould 
rove 
If (as a 4 — ) he could win her maiden- love; 
That of ſo great deſcent, and of ſo large a dower, 
Might well ally their houſe, and much increaſe his power : 
And ſtriving to prefer their ſon, the beſt they may, 
Set forth the luſty flood in rich and brave array, 
Bankt with imbroder'd meads, of ſundry ſutes of flowers, 
His breaſt adorn'd with ſwans, oft waſht with ſilver 
ſhowers: 

A train of gallant floods, at ſuch a coſtly rate 
As might beſeem their care, and fitting his eſtate. 

Attended and attir'd magnificently thus, 
They ſend him to the court of great Oceanus, 
The world's huge wealth to ſee z yet with a full intent, 
To woe the lovely nymph, fair Medway, as he went. 
Who to his dame and fire his duty ſcarce had done, 
And whil'ſt they ſadly wept at parting of their ſon, 
See what the Tames befel, when *twas ſuſpected leaſt. 

As till his goodly train yet every hour increaſt, 
And from the Surrian ſhores clear Wey came down to meet 
His greatneſs, whom the Tames fo graciouſly doth greet, 


bs That with the * fern-crown'd flood he minion-like doth 


play 
called of Yet is not this the brook, enticeth him to ſtay. 
Fern there But as they thus, in pomp, came ſporting on the ſhole, 
growing Gainſt Hampton- court he meets the ſuft and gentle Mole. 


Whoſe eyes ſo pierc*d his breaſt, that ſeeming to foreſlow 

The way which he ſo long intended was to go, 

With trifling up and down, he wand'reth here and there; 

And that he in her ſight tranſparent might appear, 

Applies himſelf to fords, and ſetteth his delight 

On that which moſt might make him gracious in her ſight. 
Then Iſis and the Tame from their conjoyned bed, 

Deſirous' ſtill to learn how Tames their ſon had ſped 

(For greatly they had hop*d, his time had fo been ſpent, 

That he ere this had won the goodly heir of Kent) 

And ſending to enquire, had news return'd again 

(By ſuch as they imploy'd, on purpoſe in his train) 


| 


| 


How this their only heir, the Iſle's 7 flood. 
Had loitered thus in love, neglectful of his good. 
No marvail (at the news) though * Ouſe and Tame were 
fad 


» 

More comfort of their ſon expecting to have had. 

Nor _— them, in their looks much ſorrow though they 
ow'd: 

Who fearing leſt he might thus meanly be beſtow'd, 

And knowing danger ſtill increaſed by delay, 

Employ their utmoſt power to haſten him away. 

But Tames would hardly on: oft turning back, to ſhow 

From his much-loved Mole how loth he was to go. 


The mother of the Mole, old © Homeſdale, likewiſe 2 very 
y 


bears 
Th'affection of her child, as ill as they do theirs : 
Who nobly though deriv'd, yet could have been content 
T*have matcht her with a flood of far more mean deſcent. 
But Mole reſpects her words as vain and idle dreams, 
Compar'd with that high joy to be belov'd of Thames: 
And headlong holds her courſe, his company to win. 
But Homeſdale raiſed hills, to keep the ſtraggler in; 
That of her daughter's ſtay ſhe need no more to doubt : 
(Yet never was there help, but love could find it out.) 
$. Mole digs her ſelf a path, by working day and night 
(According to her name, to ſhew her nature right) 
And underneath the earth for three miles ſpace doth creep: 
Till gotten out of ſight, quite from her mother's keep, 
Her fore-intended courſe the wanton nymph doth run ; 


As longing to imbrace old Tame and Ifis* ſon. 


When Thames now underſtood what pains the Mole 
did take, 
How far the loving nymph adventur'd for his ſake, 
Although with Medway matcht, yet never could remove 
The often-quick*ning ſparks of his more ancient love. 
So that it comes to when by nature's guide 
The Ocean doth return, and thruſteth-in the tide ; 


Up tow'rds the place, where firſt his much-lov'd Mole was « Thames 


ſeen, 
$. He ever ſince doth flow beyond delightful Shene. 
Then Wandal cometh in, the Mole's beloved mate, 
So amiable, fair, ſo pure, ſo delicate, 
So plump, ſo full, fo freſh, her eyes ſo wondrous clear: 
And firſt unto her Lord, at Wandſworth doth apppear, 
That in the goodly Court of their great ſoveraign Thames, 
There might no other ſpeech be had amongſt the ſtreams, 
But only of this nymph, ſweet Wanda), what ſhe wore ; 
Of her complection, grace, and how her ſelf ſhe bore. 
But now this mighty flood, upon his voyage preſt 
(That found how with his ſtrength, his beauries ſtill increaſt, 
From where brave Windſor ſtood on tip-toe to behold 
The fair and goodly Thames, ſo far as ere he could, 
With kingly houſes crown'd, of more than earthly pride, 
Upon his either banks, as he along doth glide) 
With wonderful delight doth his long courſe purſue, 
Where Otlands, Hampton Court, and Richmond he doth 


view, 1 
en 


d Ifis, 


vale in 
Surry. 


ebbs and 
flows be- 
yond 

Rich- 
mond. 
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Then Weſtminſter the next great Tames doth entertain; 
That vaunts her palace large, and her moſt ſumptuous fane : 
The land's tribunal ſeat that chall h for her's, 

The crowning of our kings, their famous ſepulchres. 
Then goes he on along by that more beauteous ſtrand, 
Expreſſing both the wealth and bravery of the land. 

(So many ſumptuous bowers, within ſo little ſpace, 

The all-beholding fun ſcarce ſees in all his race.) 

And on by London leads, which like a creſcent lies, 
Whoſe windows ſeem to mock the ſtar · befreckled ſkies ; 
Beſides her riſing ſpires, ſo thick themſelves that ſhow, 
As do the briſtling reeds within his banks that grow. 
There ſees his crouded wharfs, and people-peſt*red ſhores, 
His boſom over-ſpread with ſhoals of —— oars : 
With that moſt coſtly bridge that doth him moſt renown, 
By which he clearly puts all other rivers down. 

Thus furniſhed with all that appertain'd to ſtate, 
Deſired by the floods (his greatneſs which await) 

That as the reſt before, ſo ſomewhat he would ſing, 
Both worthy of their praiſe, and of himſelf their king ; 
A catalogue of thoſe, the ſceptre here that ſway'd, 

The princely Tames recites, and thus his ſong he laid: 

* As baſtard William firſt, by conqueſt hither came, 

* And brought the Norman rule upon the Engliſh name: 

* So with a tedious war, and almoſt endleſs toils, 

Throughout his troubled reign, here held his hard- got 
ſpoils. 

6 Decealing at the laſt, through his unſettled ſtate, 

F. Left (with his ill-got crown) unnatural debate. 

For, dying at his home, his eldeſt ſon abroad 

(Who in the holy-war his perſon then beſtow'd) 

His ſecond, Rufus, next uſurp'd the wronged reign : 

And by a fatal dart in his new foreſt ſlain, 

* Whilſt in his proper right religious Robert ſlept, 

Through craft into the throne, the younger Beauclerk crept. 

From whom his ſceptre, then, whilſt Robert ſtrove to wreſt, 

The other (of his power that amply was poſſeſt) 

« With him in battle join'd : and in that dreadful day 

Where Fortune ſhew'd herſelf all human power to ſway ) 

Duke Robert went to wreck ; and taken in the flight, 

« & Was by that cruel king deprived of his ſight, 

And in cloſe priſon put; where miſerably he dy d: 

But Henry's whole intent was by juſt heav'n deny'd. 
For, as of light and life he that ſad Lord bereft; 

So his, to whom the land he purpos'd to have left, 
The“ raging ſeas devour'd, as hitherward they fail'd, 

« When in this line direct, the Conqueror's iffue fail'd, 
lait note « Twixt Henry's daughter Mauld, the Almain emperor's 
of the 4th brid e 
_— (Which after to the earl of Anjou was affy d) 

And Stephen earl of Blois, the Conquerors ſiſter's ſon, 

A fierce and cruel war immediately begun; 

's Who with their ſeveral powers arrived here from France, 

By force of hoſtile arms their titles to advance. 

gut Stephen, what by coin, and what by foreign ſtrength, 

Through worlds of danger gain'd the glorious gole at 
length. 

But, lef without an heir, the empreſs' iſſue next, 

No title elſe on foot; upon fo fair pretext, 

« The ſecond Henry ſoon upon the throne was ſet, 

(Which Mauld to Jeffrey bare) the firſt Plantaginet. 

Who held ſtrong wars with Wales, that his ſubjection 
ſpurn'd: 

0 Which often times he beat, and, beaten oft, return'd : 

With his ſtern children vex d: who (whil'ſt he ſtrove t' 
advance 

His right within this iſle) rais d war on him in France. 

With his high fame in fight, what cold breaſt was not fir d? 

« Through allthe weſtern world, for wiſdom moſt admir'd. 

Then Richard got the rule, his moſt renowned ſor, 
« Whoſe courage, him the name of Cæur de Lion won. 
« With thoſe firſt earthly Gods had this brave prince been 


d See the 


born, 
His daring hand had from Alcides' ſhoulders torn 
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The Nemean lion's hide: who in the Holy Land 

So dreadful was, as though from Jove and Neptune's hand, 
The thund'ring three - fork'd fire, and trident he had reft, 
And him to rule their charge they only then had left. 

Him John again ſucceeds; who having put awa 
* Young Arthur (Richard's ſon) the ſceptre took to ſway. 
Who, of the commonwealth firſt havock having made, 
8. His ſacrilegious hands upon the churches laid, 

* In cruelty and rape continuing out his reign z 5 

That his outrageous luſt and courſes to reſtrain, 

* The baronage were forc'd defenſive arms to raiſe, ' 

Their daughters to redeem, that he by force would ſeize, 

Which the firſt civil war in England begun, 

* And for his ſake ſuch hate his fon young Henry won, 

That to depoſetheir prince,th' revengeful people thought 

And from the line of France young Lewis to have brought 

To take on him our rule: but, Henry got the throne, 

By his more forceful friends: who, wiſe and puiſſant grown, 

. The general charter ſeiz'd : that into ſlavery drew 

* The freeſt born Engliſh blood. Of which ſuch diſcord 
grew, 

And inthe barons breaſts ſo rough combuſtions rais'd, 

* With much expence of blood as long was not appeas'd, 

* By ſtrong and tedious guſts held up on either ſide, 

Bett the prince and peers, with equal power and pride. 

* He knew the worſt of war, match'd with the barons 
ſtrong ; a 

© Yet victor liv'd, and reign'd both happily and long. 

This long-liv*d prince expir'd: the next ſucceeded]; he, 
* Of us, that for a god might well related be. 

Our Longſhanks, Scotland's ſcourge : who to the Orcads 
raught 

* His ſceptre, and with him from wild Albania brought 

* The reliques of her crown (by him firſt placed here) 

© $. The ſeat on which her kings inaugurated were, 

* Hetam'd the deſperate Welſh, that out fo long had ſtood, 

And made them take a prince, ſprung of the Engliſh 
blood. 

This iſle from ſea to ſea, he generally control'd, 

* And made the other parts of England both to hold. 

This Edward, firſt of our's, a ſecond then enſues ; 
Who both his ie and birth, by looſeneſs did abuſc: 
Fair G anc tools who rais'd to princely places; 
« An'! g not men for wit, but only for their — 
© [1 1:afites and knaves, as he repos'd his truſt, 
no ſooth'd him in his ways apparently unjuſt ; 

For that prepoſterous ſin wherein he did offend 

In his poſterior parts had his prepoſterous end. 

A third then of that name, amends for this did 

make: 

* Who from his idle fire ſeem'd nought at all to take. 

But as his grandſire did his empire's verge advance: 

* So led he forth his powers into the heart of France. 

And faſt'ning on that right he by his mother had, 

* Againſt the Salique law, which utterly forbad 

Their women to inherit; to propagate his cauſe, 

At Creſſey with his ſword firſt cancelled thoſe laws: 

Then like a furious ſtorm, through troubled France he ran; 

And by the hopeful hand of brave Black-Edward wan 

Proud Poictiers, where king John he valiantly ſubdu'd, 

© The miſerable French and there in mammocks hew'd ; 

Then with his battering rams made earthquakes in their 
towers, 

© Till trampled in the duſt herſelf ſhe yielded our's. 

As mighty Edward's heir, to a ſecond Richard then 
(Son to that famous prince Black-Edward, man of men, 
« Untimely that before his conquering father dy'd) 
Too ſoon the kingdom fell: who his vain youth apply'd 
To wantonneſs and ſpoil, and did to favour draw 
* Unworthy ignorant ſots, with whoſe dull eyes he ſaw : 

* Whoplac'd their like in court, and made them great in ſtate 
* (Which wiſe and virtuous men, beyond all plagues, 
might hate.) 


k See Song 
the IXch. 
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To whom he blindly gave: who blindly ſpent again, 
And oft oppreſt his land, their riot to maintain. 
He hated his alhes, and the deſerving ftarv'd ; 
His minions and his will, the gods he only ſerv'd: 
And finally, depos'd, as he was ever friend 
To ribaulds, ſo again by villains had his end. | 
Henry the fon of Gaunt, ſupplanting Richard, then 
Aſcended to the throne: when diſcontented men, | 
* Deſirous firſt of change, which to that height him brought, 
Deceived of their ends, into his actions fought ; 
And as they ſet him up, aſſay d to pluck him down: 
For whom he hardly held his ill-atchieved crown; 
* That treaſons to ſuppreſs which oft he did diſcloſe, 
And raifing public arms againſt his powerful foes, 
His uſurpation ſtill being troubled to maintain, 
His ſhort diſquiet days Pais raught a peaceful reign. 
A fifth ſucceeds the fourth: but how his father got 
* The crown, by right or wrong, the ſon reſpecteth not. 
Nor farther hopes for that ere leaveth to purſue 
gut doth his claim to France co uſly renew; 
* Upon her wealthy ſhores unlades his warlike fraught ; 
And ſhewing us the fields where our brave fathers fought, 
« Firſt drew his ſun- bright ſword, reflecting ſuch a light, 
* As put ſad guilty France into fo great a fright, 
* That her pale genius ſunk; which trembling ſeem'd to 
ſtand, 
When firſt he ſer his ſoot on her rebellious land. 
That all his grandfire*s deeds did over, and thereto 
* Thoſe high atchicvenents add the former could not do: 
At Agincourt's proud fight, that quite put Poictiers down; 
Of all, that time who liv*d, the king of moſt renown. 
* Whoſe too untimely end the Fates too ſoon did haſte : 
* Whoſe nine years noble acts, nine worlds deſerve to laſt. 
A ſixth in name ſucceeds, born great, the mighty ſon 
Ol him, in England's right that ſpacious France had won. 
* Who coming young to reign, protected by the peers 
* Until his non-age out: and grown to riper years, 
* Prov*d upright, ſoft, and meek, in no wiſe loving war; 
* But fitter for a cowl, than for a crown by far. . 
* Whoſe mildneſs over-much did his deſtruction bring: 
A wondrous godly man, but not fo good a king. 
Like whom yet never man try'd fortune's change fo oft; 
So many times thrown down, fo many times aloft 
* (When with the utmoſt power their friends could them 
afford, 
The Yorkiſts put their right upon the dint of ſword) 
(As ſtill he loſt and won, in that long bloody war, 
5. From thoſe two factions ſtil'd, of York and Lancaſter, 
But by his foes inforc'd to yield him to their power, 
His wretched reign and life both ended in the tower. 
„Of tht Edward's name the fourth put on the regal 
wreath : 
* Whom furious bloody war (that ſeem'd a while to breath, 
Not utterly forſook. For Henry*s queen and heir 
© Their once-poſſefſed 42 ſtill ſeeking to repair) 
Put forward with their triends their title to maintain. 
* Whoſe blood did Barnet's ſtreets and Teukſbury*s diſtain, 
Till no man left to ſtir. The title then at reſt, 
* The old Lancaſtrian line being utterly ſuppreſt, 
IIimſelf the wanton king to amorous pleaſures gave; 
. Yet jealous of his right, deſcended to his grave. 
His fon an infant left : Who had he liv'd to reign, 
Edward the fifth had been, But juſtly fee again, 
* As he a king and prince before had caus'd to die 
(The father in the tower, the ſon at Teukſbury) 
So were his children young, being left to be protected 
By Richard; who nor God, nor human laws reſpected. 
This viper, this moſt vile devourer of his kind 5 
* (Whom his ambitious ends had ſtruck fo groſly blind) 
© From their dear mother's lap them ſeizing for a prey, | 
Himſelf in right the next, could they be made away) 
© Moſt wrongfully uſurp'd, and them in priſon kept; 


* Whom cruclly at laſt he ſmothered as they ſlept. 


. As his innattivat hands were in their blood inbrei's.s 


So (guilty in himſelf) with murder he purſu'd 


I. Such, on his hainous acts as look'd not fair and right; 


© Yea, ſuch as were not his expreſly, and had might 
T' oppoſe him in his courſe ; till (as a monſter loth'd, 
The man, to hell and death himſelf that had betroth'd) 
They brought another in, to thruſt that tyrant down ; 
In battle who at laſt reſign'd both hfe and crown, 
A ſeventh Henry, then, the imperial feat attain'd, 
In baniſhment who long in Britain had remain'd, 
What time the Yorkiſts ſought his life to have bereft, 
Of the Lancaſtrian houſe then only being left 
« (Deriv*d from John of Gaunt) whom Richmond did beget, 
. Upon a daughter born to John of Somerſet. 
Elizabeth of York this noble prince affy d, 
« To make his title ſtrong thereby on either ſide, 
And grafting of the white and red roſe firm together, 
Was firſt, that to the throne ad vanc'd the name of Tether. 
In Boſworth's fatal field, who having Richard Alain, 
Then in that proſperous peace of his ſucceſsful reign, 
Of all that ever rul'd, was moſt preciſe in ſtate, 
And in his life and death a king moſt fortunate, 

This ſeventh that was of our's, the eighth ſucceeds in 

name : | 

* Who by prince Arthur's death (his elder brother) came 
* Unto a land with wealth abundantly that flow'd : 
* Abundantly again ſo he the ſame beſtow'd, 
In banquets, maſks, and tilts, all pleaſures prone to try, 
© Beſides his ſecret ' ſcapes who lov'd polygamy. 
© The abbeys he ſuppreſt ; a thouſand ling'ring year, 
* Which with revenues large the world had ſought to rear. 
And through his awful might, for temporal ends did ſave, 
To other uſes erſt what frank devotion gave; 
* And here the papal power, firſt utterly deny'd, 
* Defender of the faith that was inſtil'd, and dy'd. 


« Untimely as he ſprang, untimely: who did fade. 
A proteſtant being bred; and in his infant reign, 
* Th religion then receiv'd, here ſtoutly did maintain: 
But ere he raught to man, from his ſad people reft, 
His ſceptre he again unto his ſiſters left. 

Of _ the eldeſt of two, queen Mary, mounts the 

chair: | 
* The ruin'd Roman ſtate who ftriving to repair, 
With perſecuting hands the Proteſtants puriu'd ; 
* Whoſe martyr*'d aſhes oft the wond'ring ſtreets beſtrew d. 
She we th herſelf with Spain, and brought king Philip 
ither, 


Which with an equal hand, the ſceptre ſway'd together. 


But iſſueleſs ſhe dy d; and under ſix years reign, 
To her wiſe ſiſter gave the kingdom up again. 

Elizabeth, the next, this falling ſceptre hent ; 
Digreſſing from her ſex, with man- like government 
© This iſland kept in awe, and did her power extend 


Afflicted France to aid, her own as to defend ; 


* Againſt th' Iberian rule, the Flemings ſure defence: 


© Unto the either Inde, and to that ſhore ſo green, 
Virginia which we call of her, a virgin queen: 

© In Portugal *gainſt Spain, her Engliſh enſigns ſpread ; 

© Took Cales, when from her aid the brav'd Iberia fled. 

* Moſt flouriſhing in ſtate: that, all our kings among, 
© Scarce any ruf d ſo well: but two, that reign*d ſo long. 
Here ſuddenly he ſtaid: and with his kingly ſong, 


| Whilſt yet on every ſide the city loudly rung, 


He with the eddy turn'd, a ſpace to look about : 

The tide, retiring ſoon, did ſtrongly thruſt him out. 

And ſoon the phiant muſe, doth her brave wing advance, 

9 ſea-bord'ring ſhores of our's, that point at 
rance F Ve" 5 

n heath, and the Suſſexian down, - 

Which with ſo great inereaſe though nature do not crown, 


As 


His ſon the empire had, our Edward ſixth that made; 


* Rude Ireland's deadly ſcourge ; who ſent her navies hence 


Hen. III. 
& Ed. III. 
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As many other ſhires of this inviron'd Iſle, 
! The fun Yet on the weather's head, when as the ſun doth ſmile, 
in Aries. Nurſt by the Southern winds, that ſoft and gently blow, 
Here doth the luſty ſap as ſoon begin to flow ; 
The earth as ſoon puts on her gaudy ſummer's ſute ; 
The woods as ſoon-in green; and orchards great with fruit. 
Io ſea- ward, from the ſeat where firſt our ſong begun, 
Exhaled to the ſouth by the aſcending ſun, 
Four ſtately wood-nymphs ſtand on the Suſſexian ground, 
m Aforeſt, Great Andredſweld's ſometime : who, when ſhe did 
2 abound 
0 Kl, In circuit and in growth, all other quire foppreſt: 
and Sur- But in her wane of pride, as ſhe in ſtrength decreaſt, 
rey. Her nymphs afſum'd the names, each one to her delight. 
As, Water-down, ſo call'd of her depreſſed fite : 
And Aſh-down, of thoſe trees that moſt in her do grow, 
Set higher to the downs, as th'other ſtandeth low. 
Saint Leonard's, of the ſeat by which ſhe next is plac'd, 
And Whord, that with the like delighteth to be grac'd. 
Theſe foreſts, as I ſay, the daughters of the Weald 
(That in their heavy breaſts had long their grief conceal'd) 
Foreſeeing their decay each hour ſo faſt came on, 
Under the ax's ſtroak fetcht many a grievous groan, 
When as the anvil's weight, and hammer's dreadful. ſound, 
Even rent the hollow woods, and ſhook the queachy ground, 
So that the trembling nymphs, oppreſt through ghaſtly fear, 
Ran madding to the downs, with looſe diſhevell'd hair, 
The Sylvans that about the neighbouring woods did dwell 
Both in the tufty frith and in the moſſy fell, 
Forſook their gloomy bow'rs, and wandred far abroad, 
Expell'd their quiet ſeats, and place of their abode, 
When labouring carts they ſaw to hold their daily trade, 
Where they in ſummer wont to ſport them in the ſhade. 
Could we, ſay they, ſuppoſe, that any would us cheriſh, 
* Which ſuffer (every day) the holieſt things to periſh ? 
Or to our daily want to miniſter ſupply ? 
© Theſe iron times breed none that mind poſterity. 
© Tis but in vain to tell, what we before have been, 
Or changes of the world, that we in time have ſeen ; 
When, not deviſing how to ſpend our wealth with waſte, 
We to the, ſavage ſwine let fall our larding maſt, 
But now, alas, our ſelves we have not to ſuſtain, 
Nor can our tops ſuffice to ſhield our roots from rain. 
© Tove's oak, the warlike aſh, vein'd elm, the ſofter beech, 
Short hazel, maple plain, light aſp, the bending wych, 
Tough holly, and ſmooth birch, muſt altogether burn: 
What ſhould the builder ſerve, ſupplies the forger's turn; 


ILLUSTR 


A Fier your travels (thus led by the muſe) through the inlands, out | 
of the Welſh coaſt maritime, here are you carried into Surrey | 


and Suſſex, the ſouthern ſhires from London to the ocean: and Thames, 
as king of all our rivers, ſummarily ſings the kings of England, from 
Norman William to yeſterday's age. 


Mole digs her ſelf a path, by working day and night. 


This Mole runs into the earth, about a mile from Darking in Surrey, 
and after ſome two miles ſees the light again, which to be certain hath 
been affirmed by inhabitants thereabout reporting trial made of it. Of 
the river Deveril near Warminſter in Wiltſhire is {aid as much ; and more 
of Alpheus running out of Elis (a part of the now Morea, anciently Pe- 

us in Greece] through the vaſt Ocean to Arethuſa in a little 
+ S:rab- ifle (cloſe by Syracuſe of Sicily) call'd Ortygia, and thither thus 


(F.“ coming unmixt with the ſea, which hath been both tried by a * cup, 
Ebac, 6. it in Els, and other ff of he Oefen e there caſt up, and 
© There is juſtified alſo by expreſs aſſertion of an old * oracle. to ia, a 
—— Corinthian, advifing him he ſhould hither deduce a-colony, 
again, em- * : | vs „ 
ng far — I, Axe roun Eauta, 

Aretbuſa, * * , 7 $ p 1 18 
17 Mo youterov TWy%s EU Apel. | 

fl. s, 


n? Like this, © Pauſanias reckons more ; © Erafin in Grece, Locus * that 


iana (the antient limit of Portugal and the 
ſubterranean courſe : 
learned and 


2 Oe Se pike pay 
int in whi t 1 yer 
Tv. Hiſps, judicious of that t Country, bear for an unfeigned truth. 


; 


When under publick good, baſe private gain takes hold, 
And we poor woful woods. to ruin, laſtly, fold. 

T his n they with grief: and more they would have 

poxe, na f 
But that the envious downs, intꝰ open laughter broke ; 
As joying in thoſe wants, which nature them had given, 
Sith to as great diſtreſs the foreſts ſhould he driven. 
Like him that long time hath another's ſtate envy'd, 
And ſees a following ebb, unto his former tide ; 
The more he is depreſt, and bruis'd with fortunc's might, 
The larger rein his foe doth give to his deſpight : 
So did the envious downs; but that 1 the floods 
(Their fountains that derive from theſe unpitied woods, 
And ſo much grace thy downs, as through their dales they 
creep, 

Their glor pA convey unto the Celtick deep) 
It very hardly took, much murmuring at their pride. 
Clear Lavant, that doth keep the Southamptonian ſide 
(Dividing it well near from the Suſſexian lands | 
That Selley doth ſurvey, and Solent's troubled ſands) 
To Chicheſter their wrongs impatiently doth tell : 
$. And Arun (which doth name the beauteous Arundel) 
As on her courſe ſhe came, it to her foreſt told. 
Which, * with the news, had not the power to 
But breaking into rage, wiſht tempeſts them might rive; 


And on their barren ſcalps, ſtill flint and chalk might thrive, 


The brave and nobler woods which baſely thus upbraid. 


9. And Adur coming on, to Shorcham ſoftly ſaid, 


The downs did very ill, poor woods fo to debaſe. 


But now, the Ouſe, a nymph of very ſcornful grace, 


So touchy waxt therewith, and was ſo ſqueamiſh grown, 
'Chat her old name ſhe ſcorn'd ſhould publickly be known. 
Whoſe haven out of mind when as it almoſt grew, 


The lately-paſſed times denominate the new. 


So Cucmer with the reſt, put to her utmoſt might : 


As Aſhburn undertakes to do the foreſts right 


(At Pemſey, where ſhe pours her ſoft and gentler flood) 
And Aſten, once diſtain'd with native Engliſh blood: 
(Whoſe foil, when yet but wet with any little rain, 3 
$. Doth bluſh ; as put in mind of thoſe there ſadly ſlain, 
When Haſtings harbour gave unto the Norman powers, 
Whoſe name and honors now are denizen'd for ours) 

That boding ominous brook, it through the foreſts tung 
Which echoing it again the mighty Weald along, 

Great ſtir was like to grow ; but that the muſe did charm 


Their furies, and her {elf for nobler things did arm. 


ATIONS, 


He ever fince doth flow beyond delightful Sheene. 


Mole's fall into Thames is near the utmoſt of the flood, which from 
the German ocean, is about ſixty miles, ſcarce equalled (I think) by an 
other river in Earope ; whereto you may attribute its continuing 
long a courſe, unleſs to the diurna} motion of the heavens, or moon, 
from eaſt to weſt (which hardly in any other river of note falling into 
ſo great a ſea, will be found fo agreeable, as to this, flowing the ſame 
_ to the eaſfinefs of the channel being not over creeky, I cannot 

I incline to this of the heavens, becauſe ſuch d teſtimony is of h Sci. de 

the ocean's perpetual motion in that kind ; and whether it be for fre- Ie i. 
quency of a winding, ano thereby more reſiſting ſhore, or for any other. 54, 
reaſon judicially not yet diſtovered, it is certain, that odr coaſls are 
moſt famous for the greateſt differences by ebbs and floods, before all 
other whatſoever. 


Left with his ill got crown unnatural debate, 


See what the matter of deſcent to the fourth ſong tells you of his 
title 1 yet even out of his own mouth, as part of bis laſt will and teſta- 


England : but to the univerſal creator, whoſe I am, and in whoſe hand taver/. in 
are all things, I commend it. For I had it not by inheritance, but with bift. Cod.- 
direful conflit, and much 2 of bloed I took it from that perjur 4 menſ. 
Harold, and by death of his favorites, have I ſuldurd it to my empire. 

And ſomewhat after : Therefore I dare not bequeath the ſetpter of this- 

kingdom to any but to God alone, le after my death avorſe troubles hap- 

fem in it by my occaſion. For my jon William (always, as it became bim, 


| obedient to me) I wiſh that God * him bi: graces, and that, if jo 
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ot the Almighty, be or me. This William the 
47 called 2 „ .. Robert his eldeſt having upon 

diſcontent (taken becauſe the dukedom of Normandy, then as it were 

by birth-right, nearly like the principality of Wales anciently, or 

dutchy of Cornwal at this day, belonging to our kings heirs apparent, 

was deny'd ya) revolted unnaturally, and moved war againſt him, 

aided by Philip I. of France, which cauſed his merited diſinheritance. 

Betwixt this William and Robert, as alſo. betwixt him and Henry I. 

all brothers (and ſons to the were divers oppoſitions for the 

kingdom and dukedom, which here the author alludes to. Our ſtories 

in every hand inform you: and will diſcover alſo the conquetor's 

adoption by the or, Harold's oath to him, and ſuch inſtitutions 

k Antig, his lawful title enforced by a caſe * reported of one Engliſh, who, 
PR. eriving his right from. Seiſin before the conqueſt, recovered by judg- 
ment of king William I. the mannor of Sharbon in Norfolk againſt 
one Warren a Norman, to whom the king had before granted it : which 
had been unjuſt, if he had by right of war only gotten the kingdom ; 


133 for then had * all titles of ſabjets before, been utterly extinct. But, 
een, (admit this caſe as you pleaſe, or any cauſe of right beſide his (word) 
dilecidan. it is plain that his will and imperious affection (mov'd by their rebel - 


dam, Fere lions which had ſtood for the fworn Harold) diſpos'd all things as a 
2988 bb Gans of laws, diſinheriting the Engliſh, and ſach other reported 


no, wi 


Jeop x. & Who by a fatal dart in vaſt New Foreſt ſlain. 
Ca. in | 
Nes „ 7. His death by an infortunate looſing, at a deer out of one Walter Tir- 
rel's hand in New Foreſt, his brother Richard being blaſted there with 
infetion, and Richard, duke Robert's ſon, having his neck broken 
there in a bough's twiſt catching him from his horſe, have been thought 
as divine revenges on William the firſt, who deftroy'd in Hantſhire 
36 pariſh churches to make dens for wild beaſts ; although it is probable 
h, that it was for ſecurity of landing new forces there, if the 
wheel of fortune, or change of Mars, ſhould have diſpoſſeſt him of the 
Engliſh crown. Our ſtories will of theſe things better inſtruct you: but, 
if you ſeek Matthew Paris for it, amend the abſurdity of both the 
London and Tigurin prints in An. 1086. and for Rex magnificu: & bone 
indolis adoleſtens, read Rich. magnificur Ye. for Ri brother to this 
Red William 


Was by that eruei hg. deprived of bis fight. 


Thus did the conqueror's, poſteri 


much the leſs, in that Robert with divers other and French 
princes left all private reſpects for the holy war, which after the croſs 
undertaken (as thoſe times uſed) had maſt fortunate ſucceſs in recovery 
of Paleſtine. Robert had no more but the duchy of Normandy, nor 
that without ſwords often drawn, before his holy expedition : about 
which (having firit offer of, but refuſing the kingdom of Jeruſalem) 
after he had ſome five years been abſent, he returned into England, 
finding his younger brother (Henry I.) exalted into his hereditary 
throne, For, although it were undoubtedly agreed that Robert was 


eldeſt ſon of the conqueror ; yet the pretence which gave Henry the | 
crown (beſide the means of his working favorites) was, that he was |, 


the only iſſue born after hi: father was a king: upon which point a 
o arten. preat queſtion is diſputed among * civilians. Robert was no ſooner 
Tes. guſt. return'd into Normandy, but preſently (firſt animsted by Randal 
- biſhop of Durham, a great diſturber of the common peace betwixt the 
ince and ſubject by intolerable exactions and unlimited injuſtice under 
William II. whoſe ? chief juſtice it ſeems he was, newly eſcaped out of 
” Exod priſon (whither for thoſe ſtate miſdemeanors he was committed by 
beriet regni, Henry) he diſpatches, and interchanges, intelligence with moſt of the 
Flr, we. baronage, claiming his primogeniture-right, and thereby the king- 
A. „ dom. Having thus gain d to him moſt. of the Engliſh nobility, he 
fands with forces at Portſmouth, thence marching towards Win⸗ 
cheſter : but before any encounter the ewo brothers were perſwaded to 
a peace ; covenant was made and confirmed by oath of twelve barons, 
on both parts, that Henry ſhould pay him yearly 2000 of 
ſilver, and that the ſurvivor, of them ſhould. inherit, the other dying 
without iſſue. This peace, upon denial of payment (which had the 
better colour, becauſe, at requeſt of queen May 

releaſed his 2000 pounds the next year after the covenant) was 
broken, The king (to, prevent what miſchief might follow a ſecond 
arrival of his brother) afſi ſted by the greateſt favours of Normandy. and 
Anjou, beſieged duke Robert in one of his caſtles, took him, brought 
him home captive, and at length uſing that . courſe (next ſecure to 
death) fo often read of in Choniates, Cantucuzen, and other oriental 
Kories, put out his eyes, being all this time impriſoned in Cardiff Caſtle 
in Glamorgan, where he miſerably breathed his laſt. It is by Polydore 
added, out of ſome authority, that king Henry after a few years im- 
priſonment releaſed him, and com ed that within 40 days and 
12 hours {theſe hours have in them time of two floods, or a flood and 
an ebb) he ſhould, abjuring England and Normandy, paſs the ſeas as 
in perpetual exile ; and that in the mean time, upon new treaſom at · 
tempted by him, he was ſecondly committed, and endured his puniſh- 
ment and death, as the common monks relate. I find no warrantable 
authority that makes me believe it : Yet, becauſe it gives ſome kind 


of example of our obſolete law of abjuration (which it ſeems had its be- 


- 


POLY-OLBION: 


ginning from one of the ſtatutes publiſhed under name of the Co:.feda?) 

a word or two of the time preſcribed here for his paſſage : which being 

examined upon Bracton's credit, makes the therein _ For . 

he ſeems confident that the days in — were | 
induced upon the ſtatute of 4 Clarindon, which gave the acculed of q Hes. :. 
felony or treaſon, although quitted by the Ordel (that is, judgment by <?- Re. 
water or fire, but the ſtatute publiſhed, ſpeaks only of water, being the .. f. 
common trial of meaner * perſons) forty days ts pak out of the realm Cie, 
with his ſubſtance, which to other felons and conſeſſing bib, 14. cap, 
to the coroner, he affirms not grantable ; John le Breton is 1. teren, 
againſt him, giving this liberty of time, accounted after the abjuration z, 
to be ſpent in the ſanctuary, for proviſion of their voyage necefſaries, 2 hon, 
after which complete, no man, on pain of life and member, is to 46, 2. C. 67, 
| ſupply any of their wants. I know it a point very intricate to deter- 
mine, 2 theſe oppoſite authors and no expreſs reſolution. Since 

them, the oath of abjuration publiſhed among our manual ſtatutes 
| nearly agrees with this of duke Robert, but with neither of thoſe old 
lawyers. In it, after the felon confeſſes, and abjures, and bath his 

port appointed ; I wil (proceeds the oath) di/igently endeavour to paſ; over 

at that port, and will net delay time there above a flood 4-4 yt ebb, 

if I may A in that ſpace ; if not, I will every day go into the 
fea up to the knees, aſſaying to go over, and unleſs I may do this within 
-Y continual days, I will return to the ,» as a felon of our lord the 
| king ; Jo God me be, Cc. So here the forty days are to be ſpent 
aboat the paſſage, and not in the ſanctuary: compare this with other 
authorities, and you ſhall find all ſo diſſonant, that reconciliation is * in. 
impoſſible, reſolution very difficult, I only offer to their confideration, . f. 
which can here judge, why Hubert de Burch (earl of Kent, and chief ,,, 3 
Juſtice of England under III.) having incurr'd the king's high Le#ur, op. 
diſpleaſure, and gri | by great enemies, taking ſanctu- B,. cir. Co- 
ary, was, after his being violently drawn out, reſtored ; yet that the 1 . 
ſheriff of Hereford and Elter were commanded. to wand him there, . 2 g. 
and prevent all ſuſtenance to be brought him, which they did, decer- 40. gui de 
nentes t ibi XL. dierum excubijs obſtr dare: And whether alſo the ſame evi 
reaſon (now unknown to us) bred this forty days for expectation of em- & modgſte, 
barquement out of the kingdom, which gave it in another kind for 50” 
return? as in caſe of din, the law hath. „ been that the diſſeiſor t Mars. 
could not reenter without action, unleſs he had as it were made a pre- Par. pag. 
ſent and continual claim, yet if he had been out of the kingdom in ſingle 5). 
pilgrimage (that is, not in general voyages to the holy: land) or in the 2; 

's ſervice in France, or ſo, he allowance of forty days, two a . Nev. ; 

foods, and one ebb, to. come home in, and fifteen days, and four E cap. 5. 
days, after his return; and if the tenant had been ſo beyond Es. he might lib, 5. 
have been eſſoigned 4 u{tre Mare, and for a year and a day, after which Z , 
he had forty days, one flood, and one ebb (which is eafily underſtood 2% 4 £.7 


1 


ty unquietl their father*s in - 
heritance, William had much to fo with his brother Robert, juſtly. 
gradging at his uſurping the crown from right of primogeniture ; but 


the duke prodigally ſenty 
oan 


as the other for two floods) ta come into England. This is certain, ſerudine in 
[that the ſpace of forty, days (as a year and a day) hath had with us i 21. 
divers applications, as in what before, the aſſiſe of Freſhforce in cities 1 
and boroughs, and the widow' Quarentine, which ſeems to have ha 
beginning either of a deliberative time granted to her, to think of her 
conveniency in taking letters of adminiſtration, as in another * country * CH. Ce- 
the reaſon of the like is given ; or elſe from the forty days in the eſſoign — 
of child - birth allowed by the Norman cuſtoms. Bat you miſlike the 164. 
digrefion, It is reported, that when William the Conqueror in his 
death-bed left Normandy to Robert, and d to William the Red, 

this Henry afced him what he would give him? Io o. pounds of flver 

(ſaith he) and be contented, my ſon ; for, in time, thou ſhalt have all 

which ¶ poſſiſe, and be greater than either of thy brethren. 


His ſacrilegious hands upon the Churches laid. 


The great controverſy about electing the arch-biſhop of Canterbury 
(the king, as his right bade him, commanding that John biſhop of 
Norwich ſhould have the prelacy, the pope, being Innocent III. for 
his own gain, aided with ſome diſſoyal monks of Canterbury, deſiring, 
aud at laſt conſecrating — * of Langton a cardinal) was firſt cauſe 
of it. For king John w by no means endure this Stephen, nor 
permit him the dignity after his unjuſt election at Rome, but baniſhed 


the monks, and ſtoutly menaces the He tly makes delega- 
tion to William biſhop of London, Ely, and Malgere of 
Worceſter, that they ſhould, with monitory advice, offer on to 


the king of conformity. to the.Romiſh beheſt ; if he ited in con- 
ſancy, they ſhould denounce En under an interdit. The biſhops 
tell king John as much, who ſuddenly, mov'd with imperious affetion 
and ſcorn of papal uſurpation, ſwe irs, by God's tooth, if they or any other, 
with unadvijed attempt, ſubje# bis kingdom to an interdia, he would pre- 
ty drive every prelate and prieft. of England to ghe pope, and confiſcate 
art Hhejs (tance, and of all the Reman; amongſt them, be would firft 
pull out their eyes, and cut off their noſer, and then ſend them all |; 
with other like threatning terms, which notwithſtanding were not able to 
cauſe them to deſiſt; but within little time following in publick denun- 
tiation they performed their authority ; and the king, in ſome ſort, his 
threatnings ; committing all abbeys and priories to laymens cuſtody, 
and compelling every prieſt's concubine to a grievous fine, Thus for 3 
while continacd the realm without divine 8 or exerciſe, ex- 
ce only confeſſion, extream unction, and baptiſm ; the king bei 
alſo excommunicated, and burials allowed only in high- 21 : 
r- 


_ _—_ by 
Philip II. of France tho kingdom of England. This, with ſuſpicion of 
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The SEVENTEENTH SONG 


the ſubjzes hearts at home, and another cauſe then more eſteemed than 
1 of one Peter an hermit in York- 


bely- Thur /day following he ſhould be 
but too diſturbed affeQions ; 


himſelf and fixteen more of his barons, to 


and 

ſterling (that name of Sterli 
of Henry II. and had its origi 
that kind of mony, which hath 
neneſs, not of the ftarling bird, 
Edward I. as others ablurdly ; 


ient the _ name Sterli I have 

read) to the clergy, and ſubjeR * all his dominions to the z and fo 
had abſolution, and after more than four years, releaſe of the interdiQ. 
was the willinger to inſert it all, becauſe you might ſee what inju- 


vocation, which madded rather then amended his troubled ſpirits. 
aſily you ſhall not find a prince more beneficial to the holy cauſe than 
he, if you take his former part of reign, before this ambitious Stephen. 
deſire of revenge. Moſt kigd habi- 


ſalem's aid he gave the fortieth part of his revenue, and cauſed bis 
nage to rw his example. Although therefore he be no ways ex- 
cuſable of many of thoſe faults, both in government and religion which 
are laid on him, yet it much extenuates the ill of his action, that he was 
ſo beſieged with continual and undigeitable incentives of the clergy with 
traiterous confidence ſtriking at his crown, and in ſuch fort, as huma- 
nity muſt have exceeded itſelf, to have indured it with any mixture of 
patience. Nor ever ſhall I impute that his wicked attempt of ſending 
ambaſſadors, Thomas Hardington, Ralph Fitz- Nicholas, and Robert 
of London, to Amiramully, king of Morocco, for the Mahometan re- 
ligion, ſo much to his own will and nature, as to the perſecuting bulls, 
interdicts, excommunications, depoſings, and ſuch like, publiſhed and 
ated by them, which vain name of paſtors, ſhearing, 
and not feeding their ſheep, made this poor king (for they brought him 
c Joln Had- ſo poor, that he was call'd © Johannes fine terra) even as 4 phrenetique, 
* commit what poſterity rer 
themfelves they are fo) of princes. | 


His Baronage were forc d defenſive arms to raiſe. 


No ſooner had Pandulph tranſacted with the king, and Stephen of 
Langton was quietly poſſeſt of his archbiſhoprick, but he preſently, in 
a council of both orders at Paul's, ftirs up the of the barons againſt 
John, by producing the old charter of liberties granted by Heury J. 
comprehending an inſtauration of St. Edward's laws, as they were 
amended by the conqueror, and provoking them to challenge obſer- 
vation thereof as an abſolute duty to ſubſects of free ſtate. He was 
eaſily heard, and his thoughts ſeconded with rebelliaus defigns : and 
after denials of this purpos'd requeſt, armies were muſtered to extort 
theſe liberties. But at length by treaty in Runingmede near Stanes, he 
gave them two charters ; the one, of liberties general, the other of the 
toreſt : both which were not very different from our Grand Charter 
and that of the Foreſt, The pope at his requeſt confirmed all: but the 
ſame year, diſcontentment (through too much favour and reſpect given! 
by the king to divers ſtrangers, whom ſince the compoſition with the 
legate, he had too frequently, and in too high eſteem entertained) re- 
newing among the barons, ambaſſadors were ſent to advertiſe the 
what injury the ſee of Rome had by this late exaction of ſuch liberties 
out of a kingdom, in which it had ſuch great intereſt (for king John 
had been very prodigal to it, of his beſt and moſt majeſtical titles) and 
with what commotion the barons had rebelled againſt him, ſoon obtain'd 
a bull curſing in thunder all ſuch as ſtood for any longer 5 
of thoſe granted charters : This (as how could it be otherwiſe?) bred 
new, but almoſt incurable broils in the ſtate betwixt king and ſubjeR : 
but in whom more, than in the pope and his archbiſhop, was cauſe of 
this diſſention ? Both, as wicked boutefeus, applying themſelves to both 
parts; ſometimes animating the ſubje& by cenſorious exauthorizing the 
prince, then aſſiſting and moving forward his neſs, to faithleſs 


abrogation, by pretence of an interceding univerſal authority. 


The general Charter ſeix a 


The laſt note ſomewhat inſtructs you in what you are to remember, 
that is, the Grand Charters 


LEE 
ears a 
y 22 ath, 


N 

3. Els, yment, Z 

2 I. meaning of the ſtatute of Merton 
2 in ſome of our year f books: 
Bra#.lib. 2 to redeem the king's 
4p. 26. G. 2. was in Richard I. whoſe 


323 


ranſom out of the hands of Leopold duke of Auſiria, was near 


cccla93, pounds of ſilver, collected from the ſubjeft) make hb eldeſt 
ſon knight, or marry his eldeſt daughter, ſhould 2 of the ſub- 


and yy by parliament. Yet, reaſon why theſe are omitted in 


y III. his charter, it ſeems, eaſily wa be given ; ſeeing ten years 
before time of Edward Longſhank's . ation (which i that — Ma 
we now rely, and only have) all Jews were baniſhed the kingdom: and 
among the petitions and grievances of the commons at time of his in- 
ſtauration of this charter to them, ove was thus conſented 10.3 ü NA g, & 
ta/lagium wel auxilium, per nor wel baredes nofires de caters in regua ,, 1 
Aire imponatur ſeu levetur fine woluntate & conſenſu communi Archiepiſ 1, Pulyd, 
coporum, Eyiſcoperum, Abbatum & oliorym Prelaterum, Comitum, bit. 17. 
ronum, Militum, Burgenfium, & aliorum lihererum bens uam: which al- 
though compar'd with that of aids by tenure, be no law, yet 1 con- 
jeture that upon this article was that chapter of aids omitted, But f 
return to Henry : he, within ſome three years, ſummons a parliament 
to Oxford, and declares his full age, refuſing any longer Peter de 
Roches his Protection ; but takin 1 upon his perſonal government, 
by pretence of paſt nonage, cauſed all the charters of the foreſt to be 
cancell'd, and repeal'd the reſt, (for ſo | take it, although my author 
ſpeak chiefly of that of the foteſi) and mage the ſubje& with price of 

t ſums, rated by his chief Juſtice Hugh de Burch, renew their 
liberties, affirming that his grant of them was in his minority, and 
therefore ſo defeaſible : which, with its like (in diſenheriting and ſeiſin 
on his ſubjefts poſſeſſions, without judicial courſe, beginning with dels 
two great potentates Richard earl of Cornwal his brother, and Wil- 
liam le Marſhal earl of Pembroke) bred moſt inteſtine trouble betwixt 
him and his barons, although ſometime diſcontinued, yet not extin- 
guiſh's even till his declining days of enthroned felicity. Obſerve 
among this, that where our hiſtorians and chronologers, talk of a de & 42. . 
fire by the baronage, to have the conſtitutions of Oxford reſtored, you 3 
muft underſtand thoſe charters cancelled at Oxford ; where aſter many 
rebellious, but provoked oppoſitions, the king at laſt, by oath of him- 
ſelf and his ſon Edward, in full parſiament * ( having nevertheleſs oft 
times before made ſhow of as much) granted again their defired freedom : 
which in his ſpacious reign was not ſo much impeach'd by himſelf, as 
through ill counſel of alien caterpillers crawling about him, being as 
12 then ſent over into this kingdom. But Robert of Gloceſter 


marily tell you this, and give your palate variety. 


The meſte wa 
this lond, ic 


That of Engliſh men me told as right nought, _ — — 


And the king dom let her will that ter to Aimar 
And nome poure men god. and ne paiede nothin = "bang 
ent of this bzethzen puf ther pleinide eny wi + Married to 


it ſede, puf we doth ou w2ong, wo ſhall ou do rigyt: Hugh Brown 
wo ſeith we beth kings, ur wille we mowe do, . 
And many Engliſs alas mid hom alſo, Poiters, 
o that thozou Godes grace the erles at laſt, k Richord 
And the biſhops of the fond. and barons befpeake vaſte, Sue .. 
Chat the kind Engliſmen of Londe hit wolde out caſte, r 
And that long bzing adonn, puf her our laſte. oba. 
Thereof * hit nome confeil, and to the king hit tend, jo 
To * abbe pite of his lond and ſuiche manners amend, = le 


So ther at laſte hit bought him therto * 
To make a pur beiance amendment to do, — 2 
And made it was at Oxenford, that lond voz to ſepte, »ence. 
Twelf hundzed as in yer of grace and fifty ano eyghte, „ 
Kight aboute miſſomer fourtene night it laſte o Hawes 


The erles and the barons were well ” ſtude vaſte 
Uoz2 to amendi that lond as the erle of Gloucetre, 
Sir Richard, and fir Simond erle of Leicetre * | 
And ſir John le Fiz-Geffry and other barons' inowe, 
that at laſt ths king thereto hii dzowe, 
remue the Frenis men to libbe beyonde ſe 0 
{ hoz londs her and ther and ne come noght age. 1 
d fo granti god lawes and the Old Charter 8 

ſo ofte was igranted er, and ſo ofte undo, 
reof was the chartre imade and aſeled vaſt there 
the king and of other heye men that there were, 


Tho nome tende tapers the biſhops in hoz hond t Kindled 
Ind the king himſelf and other heye men of the lond, 75. 


bi , ſed all ther were 
22 — 2 — the 4 — ed were there, 
252 berninge taperes; and ſuch as laſte, | 
3 others ſeid Amen and the tapers adoun 


If particulars of the flory, with precedents and conſequents be de 
ſired, above all I ſend you co Matthew Paris, and William Riſhanger, 
and end in adding, that theſe fo controverted charters had not c 


] ſettled ſurety until Fd, I finee whom they have been more than thirty 


} times in partiamer.t confirmed. 
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The ſeat on which her kings inaugurated were. a | 


Which is the chair and tone at Weſtminſter, whereon our ay 
are ing The * Scottiſh ſtories (on whoſe credit, in the 
Both. 2 part hereof) I importune you not to rely) affirm that the ſtone was firſt 
2. 16 Gallicia of Spain at Brigantia (whether that be Com poſtella, as Francis 
Buchs". Tarapha wills, or Corunna as Florian del Campo con , or Be- 
tanſos according to Mariana, I cannot determine) where Gathel, king 
of Scots there, ſat on it as his throne : Thence was it brought into 
Ireland by Simon Brech 1| king of Scots tranſplanted into that iſle about 
* years before Chriſt ; out of Ireland king Ferguze (in him, by ſome, 
the beginning of the now continuing Scottiſh reign) about 370 years 
afterwards, brought it into Scotland ; king Kenneth ſome $50 of the in- 
carnation, placed at the abbey of Scone (in the ſherifdom of Perth) 
where the coronation of his ſucceſſors was uſoal, as of our monarchs 
now at Weſtminſter, and in the Saxon times at Kingſton upon Thames. 
This Kenneth, ſome ſay, caus d that diſtich to be engraven on it, 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocungae lecatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


—(Whereupon it is called /arale marmor in Het. Boetius)and inclos'd it in 
& wooden chair. It is now at Weſtminſter, and on it are the coronations 
of our ſovereigns ; thither firſt brought (as the author here ſpeaks) a- 
mong infinite other ſpoils, - 4-297 Longſhanks after his wars and 
victories againſt king ſohn Balliol. | 


1297. 
24 £4, I, 


Their women to inherit 


So they commonly affirm : but that denial of ſoyereignty to their 
women coſt the lives of many thouſands of their men, bo 
victorious Edward, and his fon the Black Prince, and others of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. His caſe ſtood briefly thus: Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, had 
iſſue three ſons, Lewis the * Contentious, Philip the Long, and Charles 
the Fair, (all theſe ſucceſſively reign'd after him, and died without iſſue 

inherſtable:) he had likewiſe a daughter Iſabel (I purpoſely omit the 
other, being out of the nt matter,) married to Edward II. and ſo 
was mother to Edward HI. The iſſue male of Philip the Fair thus; 
failing, Philip ſon and heir of Charles earl of Valois, Beaumont, Alenſon, 
&c. (which was brother to Philip the Fair,) challenged the crown o 
France as next heir male againſt this Edward, who anſwered to the ob- 
jections of the Salique law, that — as their aſſertion was, yet) 
he was heir male although deſcended of a daughter: and in a publick 
aſſembly of the ſtates firſt about ip.of the womb, (for queen 
oan d of the Fair Charles, was left with child, but afterward de- 
ivered, of a daughter, Blanch, afterwards dutcheſs of Orleans)- was this 
had in a teien ifputation by lawyers on both ſides. and applied at length 
alſo to the direct point of inheriting the crown. What followed u 
judgment given againſt his right, the valiant, and famous deeds of hi 
and his Engliſh, recorded in Walſingham, Frolſſart, Zmilius, and the 
multitude of later collected ſtories make manifeſt, But for the law itſelf 
every mouth ſpeaks of it ; few, I think, underſtand at all why they 
name it. The opinions are, that it being part of the ancient laws 
made among the Salians (the ſame with Franks) under king Pharamond 
about 1200 years fince, hath thence denomination ; and ius (that 
fetches all out of Dutch, and more tolerably perhaps this than man 
other of his etymologies) deriving the Salians name from Hal, which 
in contraction he makes from Sadel „* (inventors whereof the Franks, 
ſaith he, were) interprets them as it were Horſemen, a name fitly applied 
to the warlike and molt noble of any nation, as * Chivalers in French, 
and Equltes in Latin allows likewife. So that, upon collection, the 
Salique law by him is as much as a chivalrous law, and Salique land, 
que ad equeſtris ordinis dignitatem & in * ſummo, & in ceteris membris 
a Bedin, de conſervandum pertinebat Which very agrees with a * ſentence given 
Repub, 6. in the parliament at Bourdeaux upon an ancient teſtament devifing all 


caps 5. vid. the teſtator's ſalique lands, which was, in point of judgment interpret - 
e ed » Fief. And who knows not that Pie "oh kay 


x Hunting, 


Fr antic, 
16, 2. 
®* As our 
word ſaddle. 


1 Kuights, 


. were originally mil 
4 —1 gifts. But then, if ſo, how comes Salique to extend to the iowa; whic 
Rubric, 3. is meerly without tenure ? 'Therefore © Ego ſcio (ſaith a later lawyer)legem 
F. 5. num. 8 ſalicam agere de patrimonio tantum. It was compos d (not this a- 
CRoights ne, but with others as they ſay) by Wiſogaſt, Bodogaſt, Sal 
fees, o and Windogaſt, wiſe counſellors about that Pharamond's reign. e 
lands held, text of it in this part is offered us by Claude de Seiſſell biſhop of Mar- 
< Paul. Me- filles, Bodin, and divers others of the French, as it were as ancient as 
| —T” the origin of — name, and LIP _ 1 terra ſalica 7 por tio 

„ bereditatis mulicri wveniat, viri xum tota terre hbereditas 
. perveniat 3 and in ſubſtance, as refer d to the perſon of the king's heir 
0.41. f. 4 femabe ſo much is remembered by that great civilian « Baldus, and 
8 divers others, but rather as cuſtom than any particular law, as one / of 
7 that kingdom alſo hath expreſly and newly written ; Ce e point une loy | 
F tcritte, mais nee avec now!, que nous n'avent point inventer, mair Iawon; 
a Boles, puiſſe de la nature mime, qui le nous a ainſi apris & dount cet inflind : 
ivre 3, ut why the ſame author dares afficm that Edward yielded upon 
this point to the French Philip de Valois, I , ſeeing all ſtary and 

carriage of ſtate in thoſe times is ſo manifeſtly oppoſite. Becanus un- 
dertakes a conjeAure of the firſt cauſe, which excluded Gynzcocracy | 
among them, gueſſing it to be upon their obſervation of the misfortune 
in war, which their neighbours the Bructerans (a people about the now 
Over-Y ſel in the Netherlands, from near whom he, as many other, firſt 
derive the Franks) endur'd in time of Veſpaſian, under the conduct and 
empire of one © Velleda, a lady even of divine efteem amongſt them. 
But howſoever the law be in truth, or interpretable, (for it might ill 
beſeem me to off r determination in matter. of this kind) it q certain, 


On the other fide Lionel duke 
| Philip a daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer earl of March, (wto 


under this | by 


| ward had the ſucceſſion, which is abſurd and 
f| believe beſore moſt of our monks; and the king's chrono 


| | healths to their princes, friends, and miſtreſſes, as the faſhion is, a ba- 


' POLY-OLB ION: 


to b N. 44% 
ter. Come 
meotar. f. 


that to this day, they have an uſe of ancient ® time which com t: t 
the care of ſome of the greateſt „chat they, when the queen is in 
child-birth, be preſent, and warily obſerve leſt the ladies privily ſhould 
counterfeit the inheritable ſex, by ſuppoſing ſome other made when the 
true birth is female, or, by any ſuch means, — — ancient cuſtom 
royal, as of the birth of this preſent Lewis the XIII. on the laſt of Sep- 
tember in 1601, is, after other ſuch remembered. © >. bp 


O theſe two factions ftiÞd, of York and Lancafter. . * 


Briefly their beginning Was thus: Edward the IIId had ſeven ſons, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, + William of Hatfield, Lionel Joke of Clarence, þ5* 4+ 
ohn of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, Edmund of Langley duke of York, gd. . 
homas of Woodſtock,” and William of Windſor; in pr ive of Jucem cir. 

birth as I name them: The Black Prince died in life-of his father, 9 El. 4. 
leaving Richard of Bourdeaux (afterward the II.] William” of Hatfield “ 9- 
died without iſſue; Henry duke of Lancaſter (ſon to John of Gaunt tie 
fourth brother) depoſed Richard the IId. and to the Vth and VIth of his 
name left the kingdom deſcending in right line of the family of Lancaſter. 
Clarence, the 3d brother, had only iſſue 


1” 8 


upon this title was defi 


ir apparent to Richard TId.) Edmund, 
her had 


Roger ; to Roger was iſſue two ſons and two daughters ; bot 
died without poſterity, excepting Anne; through her, married to Ri- 
chard earl of Cambridge, ſon to Edmund of Langley was conveyed (to 
their iſſue Richard duke of York, father to king Edward IV.) that 
right which Lionel (whoſe heir ſhe 'was) had before the reſt of that 
royal ſtem. So that Lancaſter derived itſelf from the fourth brother ; 
York from the blood of the third and fifth united. And in time of the 
ſixth Henry was this fatal and enduring miſery over England, about de- 
termination of theſe titles, firſt conceived in the zoth year of his reign, 
Richard duke of Vork, whoſe ſon Edward IV. depoſed Henry ſome 
nine years after z and having reigned near like ſpace, was alſo, by re- 
adoption of Henry, depriv's for a time, but reſtored, and died of it 
poſſeſt, in whoſe fathily it continued until after death of Richard ITI. 
Henry earl of Richmond, and heir of Lancaſter, marrying Elizabeth the 
heir of York, made that happy anion. Some have referr'd the utmoſt © 
| root of the Lancaſtrian title to Edmund, indeed eldeſt ſon to Henry i 4%. Ph. 
III. but that by reaſon of his unfit deformity, his ounger brother Ed- © 16. 
falſe or one whom [I 


of thoſe 

times, Matthew Paris, tells expreſly the days and years of both their 

births, and makes Edward four years elder than Crook-back. All theſe 

had that moſt honour'd ſurname *Plantagenet ; which hath been extinct k 33 77-r.3, 
among us ever ſince Margaret counteſs of Saliſbury, (daughter to George J S.. 
Plantagenet duke of Clarence) was beheaded in the tower. By — r 
of John of Gaunt's device being a red roſe, and Edmund of Langley's a 

white roſe, theſe two faftions afterward, as for cognizances of their 

deſcent and jnclinations, were by the ſame flowers diltinguiſh'd. | 


Yet jealous of bis right, deſcended to his grave. 


So jealous, that towards them of the Lancaſtrian faction, nought but 
death (as, there, reaſon of ſtate was enough) was his kindneſs. To- 
wards whoſe flipping words were in wreſted ſenſe, ſeeming 
interpretable to his hurt, how he carried himſelf, - the relations of Sir 
John Markham, his chief juſtice, Thomas Burdet an eſquire of War- 
wickſhire, and ſome citizens, for idle ſpeeches are teſtimony. How to 
his own blood in that miſerable end of his brother George duke of Cla- 
rence, is ſhewed : Whoſe death hath divers reported cauſes, as our late 
chroniclers tell you. One is ſuppoſed upon a prophecy foreſpeaking 
that Edward's ſucceſſor's name ſhould begin with G; which made him 
ſuſpect this George (a kind of ſuperſtition not exawpled, as I remember, 
among our princes ; but in ion very frequent in the oriental. 
empire, as paſſages of the names in Alexius, Manuel, and others, diſ- 
cover in Nicetas Choniates). and many more ſerious, yet inſufficient 
faults (taſting of Richard duke of Gloceſter's ices) are laid to his 
rae Let Polydore, Hall, and the reſt di them. But of his 
death, I cannot omit what I have newly ſeen. You know it is com- 
monly affirmed, that he was drowned in a hogſhead of malmſey at the 
tower. One | that very lately would needs diſſuade men from drinking 2 

tene. 

k at Cologn, in his ric bibend. 
them, Qyi in balenas 1. % 1. 
mum vinum transformaretur : 7” 
and for want of another example, dares deliver, that, ſuch a one was jj, 
George ® earl of Clarence, who, when for ſuſpicion of treaſon he was m Come: 
judged to die by his brother Edward IV. and eleftion of his form of Clarentie, 
death. given him,” made chaice to be drowned in male. Firſt, why he , 
calls him earl of Clarence, I believe not all his proſe hiſtory can 2 1. 
joſtify 3 neither indeed was ever among us any ſuch r. Earls of diſcrimin-- 
* Clare long fince were: but the title of Clarence when that earl- „ Comes 
dom was converted into a dukedom by creation of Lionel (who mar- © Pur | 
ried with the heir of the Clares) duke of Clarence third ſon to Ed. III. 7G. 
fince whom never have been other than | dukes of. that dignity. 
unto what I ſhould impute this inexcuſable injury to the 
unleſs 5 Ren — dazling the writer's eyes, or Bacchus his 
vengefu im to lip in matter of his own profeſſion, I know not. A pn 
Our ſtories * the death little better than a tyrannous murder, pri- Cleve in 
vily committed without any ſuch eleQtion: If he have other - authori- Suffolk,“ 
ty for it, 1 would his margin had been ſo kind as to have impart- 20% 
ed it. 3 Ty i dj wenn t . W- 1 

| . Jeenis. 


BA Cbs 


GO & tow 


chelor of divinity, and profeſſor of hiſtory and 
diviſion of d natures, makes one part 
mutari cuperent, dummodo mare in 


wx 


Len 


c Franciſe, 
Swert, in 
Delic, orbit 
Chrif * 
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Comment, 3. 


with the king's own 


The SEVENTE 


Upon a daughter born to John of Somerſet. 


_ John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafier, had ifſve by Catharine Swinford, 


John of Beaufort earl of Somerſet, and is Dorſet: To him ſuc- 
ceeded his ſecond ſon, John (Henry the eldeſt dead) and was created 
firſt duke of Somerſet by Henry V. Of this John's loins was Margaret, 
mother to Henry VII. His father was Edmund of Hadam | made earl 
Richmond by Henry VI.) ſoa to Owen Tyddour (deriving himſelf from 
the Britiſh Cadwallader) by his wife queen Catharine, dowager to Henry 
V. and came that royally ennobled name of Tyddour, which in 
the late queen of happy memory ended. | NY 


Defender of the faith. 


When thoſe turbulent commotions of Lutherans and Romaniſts 
under Charles V. ſuch oppoſitions increaſed, that the pope*s three crowns 
even tottered at ſuch arguments as were publiſhed againſt his pardons, 
maſs, monaſtic profeſſion, and the reſt of ſuch doctrine; this king Henry 
ſous Luther might want no ſort of antagoniſts) wrote particularly againſt 

im in defence of pardons, the papacy, and of their ſeven ſacraments ; 
of which is yet remaining the original in the ® Vatican at Rome, and 
thus inſcribed, 


Au bee Rex, HENRICUS, LEONI X. 
mittit hoc opus, & fidei teflem & amicitiæ. 


Hereupon, this Leo ſent him the title of ? Defender of the faith : 
which was as ominous to what enſu'd. For towards the 25th year 
of his reign he began ſo to examine their. traditions, doctrine, lives, 
and the numerons faults of the corrupted time, that he was indeed 
founder of reformation for inducement of the true ancient faith: which 
by his ſon Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, and our preſent ſovereign, hath 
been to this piouſly eſtabliſhed and defended, 


your conceit of theſe kings here ſung, I add this Chronology 


—— 


To eaſe 
of them. 


1566. William I. conquered England. 
1085. William the Red (Rufus) ſecond ſon of the 9 
1100. r Beauclerc, third ſon to the firſt 
I . ' 
1135. Stephen earl of Moreton and Bologne, ſon to Stephen 
2 _ of B'ois by Adela 4 2 the * — 
In both the prints of Math. Paris, (Anno 1086) 
you muſt mend Beccenſis Comitis, and read Ble- 
ſenſis Comitis ; and howſoever it comes to paſs, he 
is, in the ſame author, made ſon to Tedbald earl 
of Blois, which indeed was his brother. 
| 1154. Henry II. fon to Geffery Plantageneſt earl of Anjou, 
and Maude the empreſs, daughter to Henry Beau- 
clerc. 
1129. Richard I. Cæur de Lien, fon to Henry II. 
1199. John, brother to Cæur de Lion, 
1216. Henry III. ſon to king John. 
1273. Edward I. Longſhanks, fon to Henry III. 
1308. Edward II. of Caernarvan, ſon to Edward I. depoſed 
by his wife and ſon, 
1326. Edward III. ſon to Edward II. 
1387. Richard II. of Bourdeaux (ſon to Edward the Black 
| Prince, fon to Ed. III.) depoſed by Henry duke of 


Lancaſter, 
1399. Henry IV. of Bolingbroke ; ſon to John of Gaunt 
duke of Lancaſter, 5 ſon to Edward III. 
1413. Henry V. of Monmouth, fon to Henry IV. 
1422. Henry VI. of Windſor, fon to Henry V. depoſed by 
Edward earl of March, fon and heir to Richard 


duke of York, deriving title from Lionel duke of 


Clarence, and Edmund of Langley, 3d and 5th 
ſons of Edward III. n 


OOO 0 


| 


ENTH SONG. 


1460. Edward IV. of Roan, fon and heir of York. 


325 


In the 

10th of his reign Henry VI. got again the crown, 
but ſoon Joſt. boch. it and life. 

Edward V. ſon to the IV. of that name, murdered 
with his brother Richard duke of York, by his 
uncle Richard duke of Gloceſter. 

1483. Richard III. brother to Edward IV. flain at Boſworth 

held, by Henry earl of Richmond, In him ended 
the name of Plantagenet in our oy 

1485. Henry VII. heir to the Lancaftrian family, married 

with Elizabeth, heir to the houſe of York. In 
him the name of 'I'yddour, began in the crown. 

1509, Henry VIII. of Greenwich, fon to Hen. VII. 

1546, Edward VI. of Hampton court, fon to Henry VIII. 

1553. Mary, filter to Edward VI. 

1558, Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. 


- % „ - - 
1483. 


Great Andred/walde ſometime 


All that maritime tract comprehending Suſſex, and part of Kent, {i 

much as was not mountains, now cali'd the Downs, which in 4 Bri- q Dunum «tv. 
tiſh, old Gauliſh, Low Dutch, and our Engliſh, fignifies but hills) be. <* 070 
ing all woody, was called Andrediwen d, l. e. * Andred's wood, often J. C. 
mentioned in our ſtories, and Newenden in Kent by it Andredcheſter & Dupnen 
(as moſt learned Camden upon good reaſon gueſſes) whence perhaps the % «1 
wood had his name. To this day we tall thoſe woody lands, by north r te- 
the downs, the Weald : and the channel of the river that comes out of , 2 
thoſe parts, and diſcontinues the Downs about Bramber, is yet known Cale — 
in Shoreham ferry, by the name of Weald-ditch ; and, in another Saxon «dje#i Gorope 
word equivalent to it, are many of the pariſhes terminations on this Ce. 2, 
ſide the Downs, that is, Herſt, or Hurſt, i. e. a wood. It is called 4 

by Ethelwerd expreſly Immani; filva, que wulgo Andredſunda nuncu- call C Con, 


patur, andwas * 120 miles long, and 30 broad. The author's conceit « wilternefs 


of theſe foreſts being nymphs of this great Andredſuuda, and their com. from this 


plaint for loſs of woods in Suſſex, ſo gecay'd, is plain enough to every 3 


reader. tingd.bift. 5. 
10 Alſr «do, 


As Arun which doth name the beautecus Arundel. 


So it is conjectured and is without controverſy juſtifiable, if that be 
the name of the river. Some fable it from Arundel, the name of t Plutarch in 
Bevis" horſe : it were ſo as tolerable as * Bucephalon, from Alexander's A. & A. 
horſe, * Tymenna in Lycia from a goat of that name, and ſuch like, Curr, . g. 
if time would endure it : But Bevis was about the 17 ＋ and this Sb. 
town is by name of Erundele, knowa in time of king Alfred ho gave . 
it with others to his nephew Athelm. Of all men * Goropius had ſome - Had. , 
what a violent conjecture, when he deriv'd Harondell, from a peo- e Rithe- 
ple called Charudes (in Ptolomey, towards the utmoſt of the now Jut. ram fc'ls, 

nd) part of whom he imagines (bout the Saxon and Daniſh irrup. Necla. 
tions) planted them'elves here, and by difference of dialect, left this as f. 
a branch ſprung of their country title. 

leg ant ww Of. 


Feltham, & 
And Adur coming on to Shoreham. 
fertbo <juſ- 


ali in loc 
arre will 

This river, that here falls into the ocean, might well be underſtood 47. _ 
in that v port of Adur, about this coaſt, the reliques whereof, learned % 


Camden takes to be Edrington, or Adrington, a little from Shoreham. —_ 
And the author here ſo calls it Adur. Adurmi in 
petit provime 


Deth bluſh, as put in mind of thoſe there ſadly ſlain, 


— wy the Norman William after his 
victory found king Harold flain, he built Battle-abbey, which at laſt 
as divers other monaſteries) grew to a town enough — — 

ereabout is a place which after rain always looks red, which ſome 
* have (by that authority the muſe alſo) attributed to a very bloody : Guil.Pare 
ſweat of the earth, as crying to heaven for revenge of ſo great 2 1. 


In the plain near 


POLY. 


POLY-OLBION. 


The EIGHTEENTH SONG 


Tnz ARGUMENT. 


The Rother thro" the Weald doth rove, 
Till he with Oxney fall in love: 

Rumney, would with her wealth beguile, 
And win the river from the ifle. 

Medway, with ber attending ſtreams, 
Goes forth to meet ber Lord great Thames : 
And where in breadth ſhe ber diſper ſes, 
Our famous captains ſbe rebearſes, 

With many of their valiant deeds. 

Then with Kent's praiſe the muſe groves, 
And tells when Albion o'er ſea rode, 

How he his daughter-iſles beſtow'd ; 

And how grim Goodwin foams ond frets : 
Where to this Song an end ſhe ſets. 


UR Argas ſcarcely yet delivered of ber ſon, 

When as the river down, thro' Andredſweald doth run: 
Nor can the aged hill have comfort of her child. 
For, living in the wpods, her Rother waxed wild ; 
His banks with aged oaks, and buſhes overgrown, 
That from the Sylvans kind he hardly could be known : 
Yea, many a time the nymphs, which hapt this flood to ſee, 
Fled from him, whom they ſure a ſatyr thought to be: 
As ſatyr-like he Feld all pleaſures in diſdain, | 
And would not once vouchſafe, to look 5 a plain; 
Till chancing in his courſe to view a goodly plot, 
Which Albion in his youth upon a fea-nymph got, 
For Oxney's love he pines: who being wildly chaſte, 
And never woo'd before, was coy to be embrac'd. 
But, what obdurate heart was ever fo perverſe, 
Whom yet a lover's plaints, with patience could not pierce ? 
For, in this conflict The being laſtly overthrown, 
In- led in his arms, he clips her for his own. 
Who being grols and black, ſhe lik'd the river well. 

O Rother's happy match, when Rumney marſh heard tell, 
Whilſt in his youthful courſe himſelf he doth apply, 
And falleth in her ſight into the ſea at Rye, 
She thinketh with herſelf how ſhe a way might find 
To put the homely iſle quite out of Rother's mind; 
Appearing to the flood, moſt bravely like a queen, 
Clad all from head to foot, in gaudy ſummer's green; 
Her mantle richly wrought, with ſundry flowers and weeds; 
Her moiſttul temples bound, with wreaths of quiveringreeds: 
Which looſely flowing down, upon her luſty thighs, 
Moſt ſtrongly ſeem to tempt the river's amorous eyes. 
And on her loins a frock, with many a ſwelling plait, 
Emboſs'd with well-ſpread horſe, large ſheep,and full - fed neat. 
Some wallowing in the graſs, there lie a while to batten; 
Some ent away to kill; ſome thither brought to fatten; 
With villages amongſt, oft powthered here and there ; 
Ard {that the ſame more like to landſkip ſhould appear) 
With lakes and leſſer fords, to mitigate the hear 
(In ſummer when the fly doth prick the gadding neat, 
Forc'd trom the brakes, where late they brouz'd the vel- 
vet buds) 

In which, they lic K their hides, and chew their ſavoury cuds. 


And by her 
| Conſtrai 
She learn'd the churliſh ax and t 


That now the 


| Which ſtrongly to improve, ſhe Medway forth did bring, 


ey came to know, 


Of theſe her amorous toys, when 
Suſpecting left in time her riyal ſhe mi DW, 
T TH allurements of the | the jealous iſle doth 


That to a conſtant courſe, ſhe thus perſyades her love : 


With Rumney though for dower I ſtand in no degree; 


© In this, to be belov'd yet liker far than ſhe: 
* Though I be brown, in me there doth no favour lack. 
The ſoul is faid deform'd : and ſhe, extremely black. 
And though her rich attire, ſq curious be and ; 
From her there yet proceeds unwholſome putrid air: 
© Where my complexion more ſuits with the higher ground 
Upon the luſty Weald, where ſtrength doth ſtill abound. 
The wood-gods I refus'd, that fu'd to me for grace, 
Me in thy wat'ry arms, thee ſuff ring to embrace; 
* Where, to great Neptune ſhe may one day be a prey: 
* The ſea· gods in her lap lie wallowing every day. 
And what, tho? of her ſtrength ſhe ſeemto make nodoubt? 
6 LL. pled proof ſhe'Il hardly hold him out.” 

Wich this perſwaſiye ſpeech which Oxney lately us'd ; 
With . and ſundry doubts, whilſt Rother ſtood con- 

us'd, 

Old * Andredſweald at length doth take her time to tell a See ſong 
The changes of the world, that ſince her youth befell, 17. 
When yet upon her ſoil, ſcarce human foot had trod; 
A place where only then the Sylvans made abode. 
Where, fearleſs of the hunt, the hart ſecurely ſtood, 
And every where walk*d free, a burgeſs of the wood; 
Until thofe Daniſh routs, whom hunger-ſtarv*d at home, 
(Like wolves purſuing prey) about the world did roam. 
And ſtemming the rude ſtream dividing us from France, 
Into the ſpacious mouth of Rother fell (by chance) 
$. That Lymen then was nam'd, when (with moſt irk- 


ſome care) 


The heavy Daniſh yoke, the ſervile Engliſh bare. 


And when at laſt ſhe found, there was no. way to leave 
Thoſe, whom ſhe had at firſt been forced to receive; , 


"ab 


great reſort, ſhe was through very need, 
to provide her peopled towns to feed. 


il to prepare, 
To ſteel the coulter's edge, and 5 the — ſhare: 
And more induſt riousſtill, and only hating ſloth, 
A houſewife ſhe became, moſt ſkill'd in making cloth. 
draper comes from London every year, 
And of the Kentiſh forts makes his proviſion there. 
Whoſe ſkirts (tis faid) at firſt that fifty furlongs went, 


Have loſt their ancient bounds, now limited in Kent. „ The 
»,* of 
From Suſſex who (*tis known) receives her ſilver ſpring. — 


Who towꝰ' rds the lordly Thames, as ſhe along doth ſtrain, 

Where Teiſe, clear Beule, and Len bear up her limber 
train 

As ſhe removes in ſtate : fo for her more renown, 

Her only name ſhe leaves, ther only © chriſtned town ; 


And Rocheſter doth reach, in entring to the bower 51 . 
Of that moſt matchleſs Thames, her princely our. Medway's 


Whoſe boſom doth fo pleaſe her ſovereign (with her pride) town. 
Whereas the royal fleet continually doth ride, 4 
That 


The EIGHTEENTH SONG, 


That where ſhe told her Thames, he did intend to ſing | * Thoſe two brave Burrowes, John, and Richard, kad their 


What to the Engliſh name immortal praiſe ſhould bring; 


place, 


To grace his goodly queen, Thames preſently proclaims, | Which through the bloodied ;thoſe Iriſh oft did chaſe 
That all the Kentiſh floods, reſigning him their names, * Whoſe deeds may with the —— — ; 


Should 2 unto his mighty hall, 


And by the poſting tides, towards London ſends to call | © Which twenty thouſand, there, did in one battel 


As thoſe two Lacyes then,our Engliſh powers that led: 
quell, 


ClearRavenſburn (though ſmall, remembred them among) | © Amongſt whom (trodden down) the king of Conaught fell. 


At Deptford entring. Whence as down ſhe comes along, 


Then Richard, that lov'd carl of C ornwal, here we ſet: 


She Darent thither warns : who calls her ſiſter Cray, © Who, rightly of the race of great Plantagenet, | 
Which haſten to the court with all the ſpeed they may. Our Engliſh armies ſhipt, to gain that hallowed ground, 
And but that Medway then of Thames obtain'd ſuch grace, | * With Long-ſword the brave ſon of beauteons Roſamond: 
Except her country nymphs, that none ſhould be in place, | The pagans through the breaſts, like thunderbolts that ſhot 
More rivers from each part, had inſtantly been there, And in the utmoſt eaſt ſuch admiration got, 
Than at their marriage, firſt, by * Spenſer numbred were. That the ſhril-ſounding blaſt, and terror of our fame 
This Medway ſtill had nurſt thoſe navies in her road, | © Hath often conquered, where our ſwords yet never came : 
Our armies that had oft to conqueſt born abroad ; * As Gifford, not forgor, their ſtout aſſociate there. 


And not a man of ours, for arms hath famous been, 


* So in the wars with Wales, of ours as fathous here, 


Whom ſhe not going out, or coming in hath ſeen : * Guy * that great earl of Warwick, place ſhalt 
ve : 


Or by ſome paſſing ſhip, hath news to her been brought, 


What brave exploits they did; as where, and how, they | © From whom the Cambrian hills the Welſh-men could not 


fave; 


fought. 
Wherefore, for audience now, ſhe to th'afſembly calls, | * Whom he, their general plague, impetwouſly purfu'd, 
The captains to recite when ſeriouſly ſhe falls. * And in the Britiſh gore his laughtering ſword imbru'd. 


Of noble warriors now, faith ſhe, ſhall be my ſong; 


* In order as they riſe (next Beauchamp) we prefer 


Of thoſe renowned ſpirits, that from the conqueſt ſprung, | © The Lord John Gifford, matcht with Edmond Mortimer 
Of th'engliſn Norman blood: which, matchleſs for their | * Men rightly moulded up, for high advent'rous deeds. 


In this renowned rank of warriors tl ſucceeds 


might, l 
Have W flaming ſwords, in many a dreadful fight, | * Walwin, who with ſuch (kill our artnics oft d guide 5 
« Illuſtrated this iſle, and bore her fame ſo far; In many 5 dangerous ſtraight, that had his knowledge 

t , 


* Our Heroes, which the firſt wan, in that holy war, 


ry d, 
such fear from every foe, and made the caſt more red, * And in that fierce aſſault, which caus'd the fatal flight, 
wich ſplendor of their arms, than when from Tithon's bed | * Where the diſtreſſed Welſh reſign'd their ancient right, 
The bluſhing dawn doth break; towards which our fame | * Stout Frampton: by whoſe hand, their prince Lewellirt 


0 n, : 
By l call'd) the Conqueror's eldeſt ſon, 


fell. 
* Then followeth (as the firſt who liave deſerved as well) 


Who with great Godfrey and that holy hermit went Great Saint John; from the French, which twice recovered 


The ſepulchre to free, with moſt devout intent. 


« Guyn ! 


: * — that title which the Norman William got, * And he, all him before that clearly did out- line, 
When in our conqueſt here, he ſtrove t'include the Scot, | * Warren, the puiſſant carl of Surrey, which led forth / 
The general of our power, that ſtout and warlike earl, : Our Engliſh armies oft into our utmoſt north 


Who Engliſh being born, was ſtil'd of Aubemerle ; 


* And oft of his approach made Scotland quake to hear, 


« Thoſe Lacyes then no leſs courageous, which had there When Tweed hath ſunk down flat, within het banks fur 


© The leading of the day, all brave commanders were. 


© fear. 


« Sir Walter Eſpeck, matcht with Peverel, which as far | * On him thereſhall attend, that moſt adventurous Twhing, 


_ + Adventur'd for our fame : who in that biſhops war, 
Immortal honour got to Stephen's troubled reign : 
I hat day ten thouſand Scots upon the field were flain. 


That at Scambekin fight, the Engliſh off did bring 
Before the furious Scot, that elſe were like to fall. 
As Baſſer, laſt of theſe, yet not the leaſt of all 


« The earl of Strigule then our Strong-bow, firſt that | * Thoſe moſt renowned ſpirits that Fowkerk bravely fought ; 


* won 
Wild Ireland with the ſword (which, to the glorious ſun, 
Lifts up his nobler name) amongſt the reſt may ſtand. 
In cœur de Lyon's charge unto the holy-land, 
Our earl of Le'ſter, next, to rank with them we bring: 


Where Long-ſhanks, to our lore, Albania laſtly brought. 


As, when our Edward firſt his title did advance, 


* And led his Engliſh hence, to win his right in France, 
* That moſt deſerving earl of Derby we prefer, 
* Henry's third valiant ſon, the earl of Lancaſter, 


And Turnham, he that took th'impoſt*rous Cyprian king. | That only Mars of men; who (as a general ſcourge, 
« Strong Tuchet choſe to weild the Engliſh ſtandard there; | * Sent by juſt. judging heaven, outrageous France to purge) 
pole, Gourney, Nevil, Gray, Lyle, Ferres, Mortimer: | * At Cagant plagu'd the power of Flemings that ſhe rais'd, 


And more, for want of pens whoſe deeds not brought to 


© Againft the Engliſh force: which as a hand-ſell ſeas'd, 
Into her very heart he marcht in warlike wiſe ; 


6 li 1 ; 
ght I can not do them right. * Took Bergera, Langobeck, Mountdurant, and Mount- 


«© It grieves my zealous ſoul, right. 
6 The noble Pembroke then, who, Strong-bow did ſucceed, 
Ike his brave grand-ſire, made th'revolting Iriſh hleed, 


guyſe ; 


* Lean, Poudra, and Punach, Mount-Segre, Forſa, won 


6 ieldi oft their due ſubjection broke; Mountpeſans, and Beaumont, the Ryal, Aiguillon, 
0 — ry ka] wary to bear the Engliſh yoke, | * Rochmillon, Mauleon, Franch, and Angoliſme ſarpriz'd ; 


« Leweliin prince of Wales in battel overthrew, 

Nine thouſand valiant Welſh and either took or ſlew. 

Earl Richard, his brave fon, of Strong-bow's matchleſs 
« ſtrain, 

As he a Marſhal was, did in himſelf retain 


With caſtles, cities, forts, nor provinces fſuffic'd, 

* Thentook the carl of Leyle: to conduct whom there came 
Nine viſcounts, lords, and earls, aſtoniſht at his name. 
To Gaſcoyne then he goes (to plague her, heing preſt) 
And manfully himſelf of Mirabel poſſeſt ; 


3 nature of that word, being martial, like his name : | Surgeres, and Alnoy, Benoon, and Mortain ſtruck : 
2 5 the Iriſh oft did tame. And with a fearful ſiege, he Taleburg laſtly took; 


With him we may compare Mariſco (king of men) 


With proſperous ſucceſs, in leſſer time did win 
« That lord chief juſtice was of Ireland, whereas then Maximien, Luſingham, Mount-ſorrel, and Bovin; 


Sarkt 


f r 


Little 
Britain in 
France. 


s Edward 


III. and 


the Black- (By thoſe perfidious French to ſee what would be done) 


prince. 


d Bold 
Beau- 
champ; 

a proverb. 


And. Harcourt, though by birth an alien; yet, ours won, 


Which firſt inventor was of that courageous band, 


POLY-OLBION: 


* Sackt Poictiers: which did, then, that country's treaſure : 
hold; 

* That not a man of ours would touch what was not gold. 

Wich whom our Maney here deſervedly doth ſtand, 


Who clos'd their left eyes up; as, never to be freed, 
Till there they had atchiev'd ſome high advent'rous deed.” 
He firſt into the preſs at Cagant conflict flew ; : 
And from amidſt a grove of gleaves, and halberds drew | 
© Great Derby beaten down; t'amaze the men of war, 
When he for England cry d, St. George, and Lancaſter : 
And as mine author tells (in his high courage proud) 
© Before his going forth, unto his miſtreſs vow'd, 
He would begin the war: and, to make good the ſame, 
Then ſetting foot in France, there firſt with hoſtile lame 
©Forc'd Mortain, from her towers, the neighbouring 
towns to light ; a 
That ſuddenly they caught a fever with the fright. 
Thin caſtle (near the town of Cambray) ours he made; 
And when the Spaniſh powers came Britain to invade, 
Both of their aids and ſpoyls, them utterly bereft. 
This Engliſh Lion, there, the Spaniards never left, 
Till from all air of France, he made their Lewis fly. 
* And fame her ſelf, to him, ſo amply did apply, 
That when the moſt unjuſt Calicians had forethought, 
© Intothat town (then ours) the Frenchmen to have brought, 
© The * king of England's ſelf, and his renowned ſon - 


* Under his guydon marcht, as private ſoldiers there. 

So had we ſtill of ours, in France that famous were; 
Warwick, of England then high- conſtable that was, 
As other of that race, here well I cannot paſs ; 

That brave and godlike brood of Beauchamps, which ſo 
3 8 
Them — of Warwick held; ſo hardy, great, and ſtrong, 
That after of that name it to an adage grew, 
© If any man himſelf advent*rous hapt to ſneẽw, 
gold Beauchamp men him term'd, if none ſo bold as he. 
With thoſe our Beauchamps, may our Eourchers 
*reck*ned be. | 
Of which, that valiant lord, moſt famous in thoſe days, 
That hazarded in France ſo many dangerous frays : 
* Whoſe blade in all the fights betwixt the French and us, 
Like to a blazing ſtar was ever ominous; 
© A man, as if by Mars upon Bellona got. 
Next him, ſtout Cobham comes, that with as proſp'rous 
lot 5 
* Th'Engliſh men hath led; by whoſe auſpicious hand, 
© We often have been known the Frenchmen to command. 


* By England after held her dear adopted ſon : 
Which oft upon our part was bravely prov'd to do, 
Who with the hard'ſt attempts fame earneſtly did wooe : 
To Paris-ward, that when the Amyens fled by ſtealth 
(Within her mighty walls to have inclos'd their wealth) 
« Before her bulwark'd gates the burgeſſes he took; 
« Whilſt the Pariſians, thence that ſadly (ſtood to look, 
And ſaw their faithful friends ſo wofully beſtead, 
Not once durſt iſſue out to help them, for their head. 
And our John Copland; here courageouſly at home 
« ( Whilſt every where in France, thoſe far abroad do roam) 
That at Newcaſtle fight (the battel of the queen, 
Where moſt the Engliſh hearts were to their ſovereign ſeen) 
Took David king ef Scots, his priſoner in the fight. 
Nor could theſe wars imploy our only men of might: 
« But as the queen by theſe did mighty things atchieve ; 
So thoſe, to Britain ſent the countels to relieve, 
As any yet of ours, two knights as much that dar'd, 
Stout Dangorn, and with him ſtrong Hartwel honor ſhar'd ; 
The dreaded Charles de Bloys, that at Rochdarren beat, 
And on the royal ſeat, the counteſs Mountfort ſer. 
In each place where they came fo fortunate were ours. 
Then, Audley, moſt renown'd amongſt thoſe valiant 


powers, 


That with the prince of Wales at conquer'd Poictiers ſought; 

Such wonders that in arms before both armies wrought , 

The firſt that charg'd the French; and, all that dreadful 
10 


| ay, 
Through ſtill renewing worlds of danger made his way; 
* The man that ſcorn'd to take a priſoner (through his pride) 
But by plain down-right death the title to decide. | 
* And after the retreat, that famous battel done, 
* Wherein rich ſpacious France was by the Engliſh won, 
Five hundred marks in fee, that nobleſt prince beſtow'd 
* For his ſobrave attempts, through his high courage ſhow'd. 
Which to his four Eſquires he freely gave, who there 
* Vy'd valour with their lord ; and in deſpight of fear, pont 
Oft fetcht that day from death, where wounds gap'd wide the An 
as hell; | | Audley. 
And cries, and parting groans, whereas the Frenchmen fell, 
Even made the victors grieve, ſo horrible they were. 
Our Dabridgcourt the next ſhall be remembred here, 
At Poictiers who brake in upon the Alman horſe 
*'Through his too forward ſpeed : but, taken by their force, 
* And after, by the turn of that ſo doubtful fight, 
Being reſcu'd by his friends in Poitiers? fearful fight, 
Then like a lion rang'd about th'enemy's hoſt : 
And where he might ſuppoſe the danger to be moſt, 


i The ho- 


Like lightning entred there, to his French foes diſmay, 


To gratify his friends which reſcued him that day. 
*ThenChandos : whoſe great deeds found fame ſo much 
to do, | 
That ſhe was laſtly forc'd, him for her eaſe to wooe ; 
* That minion of dread Mars, which almoſt over-ſhone 
All thoſe before him were, and for him none ſcarce known, 
At Cambray's ſcaled wall his credit firſt that won; 
* And by the high exploits in France by him were done, 
Had all fo over-aw'd, that by his very name 
He could remove a ſiege : and cities where he came 
Would at his ſummons yield. That man, the moſt belov'd, 
In all the ways of war fo ſkilful and approv'd, 
© The * prince at Poitiers choſe his perſon to aſſiſt. x The 
* This ſtout Herculean ſtem, this noble martialiſt, Black- 
© In battel *twixt brave Bloys and noble Mountfort, try'd Prince. 
* At Array, then the right of Britain to decide, 
*Rag'd like a furious ſtorm beyond the power of man, 
* Where valiant Charles was flain, and the ſtern Engliſh 
wan 
* The royal Britiſh rule to Mountfort's nobler name. 
He took ſtrong Tarryers in, and Anjou oft did tame. 
* Gavaches he regain'd, and us Rochmador got. 
Where: ever lay'd he ſiege that he inveſted not? 
* As this brave warrior was, ſo no leſs dear to us, 
The rival in his fame, his only æmulus, 
* Renown'd fir Robert Knowles, that in his glories ſhar'd, 
His chivalry and oft in preſent perils dar'd ; 
* As nature ſhould with time, at once by theſe conſent 
To ſhow, that all their ſtore they idly had not ſpent. 
He Vermandoiſe o'er-ran with ſkill and courage high: 
* Notoriouſly he plagu'd revolting Picardy: 
* That up to Paris walls did all betore him win, 
* And dar'd her at her gates (the king that time within) 
A man that all his deeds did dedicate to fame. 
* Then thoſe ſtour Percyes, John, and Thomas, men 
of name. 
* The valiant Gourney, next, deſervedly we grace, 
* And Howet, that with him affumes as high a place. 
Strong Trivet, all whoſe ends at great adventures ſhot : 


That conquer'd us Mount Pin, and caſtle Carcilot, 
| © As famous in the French, as in the Belgick war; 


*Who took the lord Brimewe ; and with the great Navarre, 
In Papaloon, attain'd an everlaſting praiſe. 

* Courageous Carill next, than whom thoſe glorious days 

* Produe'd not any ſpirit that through more dangers ſwam. 

That princely Thomas, next, the earl of Buckingham, 

To Britany through France that our ſtout Engliſh brought, 

© Which under his command with ſuch high fortune 

fought 
As 
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As put the world in fear Rome from her cinders roſe, 
© And of this earth again meant only to diſpoſe. 

Thrice valiant Hack wood then, out-ſhining all the reſt, 
From London at the firſt a poor mean ſoldier preſt 
¶ That time but very young) to thoſe great wars in France, 
By his brave ſervice there himſelf did fo advance, | 
That afterward, the heat of thoſe great battels done 
(In which he to his name immortal glory won) 
© Leading ſix thouſand horſe, let his brave guydon fly. 
< So, paſſing through caſt France, and entring Lombardy, 
© By th'greatneſs of his fame, attain'd fo high command, 
© That to his charge he got the white Italian band. | 
With! Mountferato then in all his wars he went: 
© Whoſe clear report abroad by fames ſhrill trumper ſent, 
© Wrought, that with rich rewards him Milan after won, 
© To aid her, in her wars with Mantua then begun; 
© By ® Barnaby, there made the Milaneſes guide: 
His daughter, who, to him, fair Domina, affy'd. 
For Gregory then the twelfth, he dangerous battels ſtroke, 


And with a noble ſiege revolted Pavia took. 


And there, as fortune roſe, or as ſhe did decline, 
* Now with the Piſan ſerv'd, then with the Florentine: 


The uſe of th'Engliſh bows to Italy that brought; 


© From us our ancient right unjuſtly did detain 
© (T'let Bullen underſtand, our juſt conceived ire) 


* By which he, in thoſe wars, ſeem'd wonders to have 
* wrought. 

Our Henry Hotſpur next, for high atchievement meet, 
© Who with the thundring noiſe of his ſwift courſers feet, 
* Aſtun'd the earth, that day, that he in Holmdon's ſtrife 
Took Douglas, with the earls of Angus, and of Fyfe. 
And whilſt thoſe hardy Scots, upon the firm earth bled, 
With his revengeful ſword ſwitcht after them that fled. 

Then Calverly, which kept us Calais with ſuch kill, ' 
© His honor'd room ſhall have our catalogue to fill: 
Who, when th'rebellious French, their liberty to gain, 


Her ſuburbs, and her ſhips, ſent up to heaven in fire; 
Eſtaples then toke in that day ſhe held her fair, 
* Whoſe merchandiſe he let his 1oldiers freely ſhare ; 
And got us back faint Marks, which looſely we had loſt. 

* Amongſt theſe famous men, of us deſerving moſt, 
© In theſe of great'ſt report, we gloriouſly prefer, 

For that his naval fight, John duke of Exeter 
The puiſſant fleet of Jean (which France to her did call) 
Who mercileſly ſunk, and flew her admiral. 

And one, for ſingle fight, amongſt our martial men, 
© Deſerves remembrance here as worthily again; | 
Our Clifford, that brave, young, and moſt courageous: 
1 * ſquire : 

Who thoroughly provok'd, and in a great deſire 
© Unto the Engliſh name a high report to win, 


— 


* Slew Bockmel hand to hand at caſtle Jocehn, 
© Suppos'd the nobleſt ſpirit that France could then produce. 


Nov, forward to thy taſk. proceed, induſtrious muſe, 
To him, above them all, our power that did advance; 
John duke of Bedford, ſtil'd the fire · brand to ſad France: 
* Who to remove. the foe from ſieged Harflew, ſent, 
* Aﬀrighted them like death; and as at ſea he went. 
The huge French navy fir d, when horrid Neptune roar'd, 
The whilſt thoſe mighty ſhips out of their ſcuppers pour d 
Their trayterous cluttred gore his wrinkled face. 
He took ſtrong Ivery in: Und like his 
There down before Vernoyle the Engliſh ard ſtuck : 
And having on his helm his conquering brother's luck, 
* Alanzon on the field and doughty Douglaſs laid, 
Which brought the Scottiſh power unto the Dauphin's aid; 
And with his fatal ſword, gave France her fill of death, 
Till ywearicd with her wounds, ſhe gaſping lay for breath. 

© Then, as if powerful heaven our part did there abet, 
© Still did one noble ſpirit, a noble ſpirit beget. „ 
* So, Saliſbury aroſe; from whom, as from a ſource , | 
All valour ſeem'd to flow, and to maintain her force. 
+14 | 


* That he fupply'd the room of Saliſbury deceas'd, 


The new town in Eſmoy, and Criſpin in Valloyes: 
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From whom not all their forts could hold our treacherous 
toes. 

* Pontmelance he regain'd, which ours before did loſe. 

* Againſt the envious French, at Cravant then came on; 

* As ſometime at the ſiege of high-rear'd Ilion, 

The gods deſcending, mix'd with mortals in the fight: 

* And in his leading, ſhow'd ſuch valour and ſuch might, 

As though his hand had held a more than earthly power; 

Took Stuart in the field, and general Vantadour, 

The French and Scottiſh force that day, which bravely led; 

Where few at all eſcap'd, and yet the wounded fled. 

Mount Aguilon, and Mouns, great Saliſbury ſurpriz'd : 

* $. What time (I think in hell) chat * inſtrument devis'd 

The firſt appear'd in France, as a prodigious birth 

* Toplague the wretched world, ſent from the envious earth; 

* Whoſe very roaring ſeem'd the mighty round to ſhake, 

As though of all again it would a chavs make. 

This famous general then got Gwerland to our uſe, 

And Malicorne made our's, with Loupland, and LaSuiſe, 

St. Bernard's Fort, St. Kales, St. Suſan, Mayon, Lyle, 

The Hermitage, Mountſeure, Baugency, and Yanvile. 
Then he (in all her ſhapes that dreadful war had ſeen, 

And that with danger oft fo converſant had been, 

As for her threats at laſt he ſcem'd not once to care, 

And fortune to her face advent'rouſly durſt dare) 

The carl of Suffolk, Poole, the marſhal that great day 

At Agincourt, where France before us proſtrate lay 

Our battles every where that Hector- like ſupply'd, 

* And march'd o'er murder'd piles of Frenchmen as they 

dy'd) 

© Inveſted Aubemerle, rich Cowcy making our's, L 

And at the Biſhop's Park o'erthrew the Dauphin's powers. 

Through whoſe long time in war, his credit ſo increas'd, 


” „ Great 
ordnance, 


In this our warlike rank, the two ſtout Aſtons then, 


Sir Richard and Sir John, ſo truly valiant men, 
That ages yet to come ſhall hardly over-top em, 
1 Umfrevil, Peachy, Franch, Montgomery, Felton, Popham. 


All men of great command, and highly that deſerv'd : 
* Courageous Ramſton next, ſo faithfully that ſerv'd 
At Paris, and St. James de Beneon, where we gave 

The French thoſe deadly foils, that ages ſince deprave 


The credit of thoſe times, with theſe ſo wond'rous things, 


The memory of which, great Warwick forward brings. 
Who (as though in his blood he conqueſt did inherit, 


Or in the very name there were ſome ſecret ſpirit) 


« Being choſen for theſe wars in our great regent's place 

© (A deadly foe to France, like his brave Roman race) 

The caſtilets of Loyte, of Maier, and of Lund, 

* Mountdublian, and the ſtrong Pountorſon beat to ground. 
Then he, above them all, himſelf that ſought to raiſe, 

Upon ſome mountain top, like a Piramides; * | 

Our Talbot, to the French ſo terrible in war, 

That with his very name their babes they us'd to ſcar, 


Took in the ſtrong Lavall, and Main all over-ran, 


As the betrayed Mons he from the marſhal wan, 

And from the treacherous foc our valiant Suffolk freed. 
His ſharp and dreadful ſword made France ſo oft to bleed, 
Till fainting with her wounds, ſhe on her wreck did fall, 
Took Ioing, where he hung her traitors on the wall; 

© And with as fair ſucceſs won Beaumant upon Oyſe, 

« Creile, with St. Maxine's-bridge ; and at Auranche's aid, 
© Before whoſe batter d walls the foe was ſtrongly laid, 


]* March'd in, as of the ſiege at all he had not known ; 


And happily reliev'd the hardly-gotten Roan : 
Who at the very hint came with auſpicious feet, 
© Whereas the traiterous French he miſerably beat. 
And having over-ſpread all Picardy with war, 


Proud Burgaine to the field he laſtly ſent to dare, 


Which with his Engliſh friends ſo oft his faith had broke: 


'| « Whoſe countries he made mourn in clouds of ſa. ouldring 


ſmnoak.; 


Pppp Then 


5 
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Who juſtly if compar'd might match our very beſt 


POLT-OLBION: 


Then Gyſors he again, then did St. Denis raze : 

* His parallel, with him, the valiant Scales we praiſe ; 
Which oft put ſword to ſword, and foot to foot did ſet: 
* And that the firſt alone the might not get, 
With him hath hand in hand leap'd into danger's jaws ; 
And oft would forward put, where Talbot ſtood to paule; 
Equality in fame, which with an equal lot, 

Both at St. Denis* ſiege, and batter d Guyſors got. | 
Before Pont · Orſon's walls, who, when great Warwick lay 
* (And he with ſoldiers ſent a ing for prey) 

Six thouſand French o'erthrew with half their numbred 


ers, | 
And abſolutely made both Main and Anjou our's. 
* To 9 the next, the place by turn doth fall; 
* Whoſe courage likely was to bear it from them all: 
© With admiration oft on whom they ſtood to look, 
St. Vallery's proud gates that off the hinges ſhook : 
* In Burgundy that forc'd the recreant French to fly, 
And beat the rebels down diſordering Normandy : 
« That Amiens near laid waſte (whoſe ſtrengths her could 
not fave) | 
And the perfidious French out of the country drave. 
With theſe, another troop of noble ſpirits there ſprung, 
That with the foremoſt preſt into the warlike throng. 
The firſt of whom we place that ſtout Sir Philip Hall, 
© So famous in the fight againſt the Count St. Paul, 
That Crotoy us regain'd : and in the conflict twixt 
The Engliſh and the French, that with the Scotwere mix'd, 
On proud Charles Clermont won that admirable day. 
Strong Faſtolph with this man compare we juſtly may, 
By Saliſbury who oft being ſeriouſly employ d 
In many a brave attempt, the general foe annoy'd; 
* With excellent ſucceſs in Main and Aryou fought : 
* And many a bulwark there into our keeping brought ; 
And choſen to go forth with Vadamont in wap, 
* Moſt reſolutely took proud Renate duke of Barre. 
© The valiant Draytons then, Sir Richard and Sir John, 
By any Engliſh ſpirits yet hardly over-gone ; 
Ihe fame they got in France, with coſtly wounds that 


bought : 
In Gaſcony and Guyne, who oft and ſtoutly fought. 
Then, valiant Matthew Gough : for whom the Engliſh 
were 
Much bound to noble Wales in all our battles there, 
Or ſieging or bcſieg'd that never fail'd our force, 
Oft hazarding his blood in many a deſperate courſe. 
« He beat the Baſtard Balme with his ſelected band, 
And at his caſtle-gate ſurpriz'd him hand to hand, 
And ſpight of all his power away him priſoner bare. 
Our hardy Burdet then with him we will compare, 
« Beſieg*d within St. James de Beneon, iſſuing out, 
Crying Saliſbury, St. George, with ſuch a horrid ſhout, 
© That cleft the wand' ring clouds; and with his valiant crew 
Upon the envied French like hungry lions flew, | 
And Arthur earl of Eure and Richmont took in fight: 
Then following them (in heat) the army put to flight: 
The Briton, French, and Scot, receiv*d a general ſack, 
« As, flying, one fell ſtill upon another's back ; 
« Where our ſix hundred ſlew ſo many thouſands more. 
At our ſo ſucceſs that once a Frenchman ſwore 
That God was wholly turn'd unto the Engliſh ſide, 
And to aſſiſt the French the Devil had deny'd. 


| © When in our maiden reign the 
| © Who with our friends the Dutch, for England ſtoutly ſtood, 
When Netherland firſt learn'd: to laviſh gold and blood. 


His martial 


Then here our Kerril claims his room amongſt the reſt, | 


He in our wars in France with our Talbot oft, 

With Willoughby and Scales, now down, and then aloft, 

«* Endur'd the ally turns of often varying fate; | 

At Clermont ſeiz'd the earl before his city gate, 

Eight hundred faithleſs French who took or put to ſword ; 

And, by his valour, twice to Artois us reſtor d. | 
* In this our ſervice then great Arondel doth enſue, 


The ſoldier's only 
And on the towers 


And, in deſpight of France and all her power, did win 


| © The caſtles Darle, Nellay, St. Lawrence, Bomelin ; 


* Took Silly, and Count Lore at Sellerin ſubdu'd, 
Where with her owner's blood, her buildings he imbru'd: 
© Revolted Loveers fack'd, and manfully ſuppreſt 
© Thoſe rebels that ſo oft did — moleſt. - 
As Poynings, ſuch high praiſe in Guelderland that got, 
On the Savoyan ſide, that with our Engliſh ſhot 
Struck warlike Aiſk, and Straule, when Flanders ſhook 
with fear. | 
© As Howard, by whoſe hand we fo renowned were : 
* Whoſe great ſucceſs at ſea, much fam'd our Engliſhfleet: 
That in a naval fight the Scottiſh Barton beat; 
* And ſetting foot in France, her did fright : 
(As if great Chandos or feared Talbot's ſpꝰrit 
Had come to be their ſcourge, their fame again to earn) 
Who having ſteutly ſack'd both Narbin and Deverne, 
The caſtles of De Boyes, of Fringes, took us there, 
Of Columburge, of Rew, of Dorlans, and Daveere ; 
© In Scotland, and again the marches eaſt to weſt, 
Did with invaſive war moſt cerribly infeſt. 
A nobler of that name, the earl of Surrey then, 
That famous heroe fit both for the ſpear and pen 
* (From Flodden's doubtful fight, that forward Scottiſh king 
In his victorious troop who home with him did bring) 
© Rebellious Ireland ſcourg'd, in Britany and wan 
Us Morles. Happy time that bredꝰſt fo brave a man 
To Cobham, next, the place deſervedly doth fall: 
In France who then employed with our great admiral, 
In his ſucceſsful road blew Sellois up in fire, 
Took Bottingham and Bruce, with Samkerke and Manſier. 
Our Peachy, nor our Carre, nor Thomas, ſhall be hid, 
That at the field of Spurres by Tirwyn ftoutly did. 
© Sands, yo ora Palmer, Lyle, Fitzwilliams, and with 


1 Brave Dacre, Muſgrave, Bray, Coe, W harton, Jerning- 


© Great martialiſts, and men that were renowned far 
At ſea; ſome in the French, ſome in the Scottiſh war. 
* Courageous Randolph then, that ſerv'd with great 
command, 
© Before Newhaven firſt, and then in Ireland. 


| © The long-renown'd lord Gray, whoſe ſpirit we oft did try; 


* A man that with dread Mars ſtood in account moſt high. 
Sir Thomas Morgan then, much fame to us that wan, 
Belgick war began : 


Sir Roger Williams next (of both which Wales might vaunt) 

Whoſe conflicts, wi and Spaniſh manly fought; 

N — 
© Th' lord Willoughby may well be reckon'd with the reſt, 

© Inferior not a whit to any of our beſt 

A man ſo made for war, as though from Pallas fprung. 

Sir Richard Bingham then our valiant men among, 

© Himſelf in Belgia well, and Ireland, who did bear; 

Our only ſchools of war this later time that were. 


As Staniy whoſe brave act at Zutphen's ſervice done, 
Much glory to the day, and him his knighthood won. 


Our nobleſt Norris next, whoſe fame ſhall never die 
< Whilſt Belgia ſhall be known ; or there's a Britany : 
In whoſe brave height of ſpirit, time ſeem'd as to reſtore 


| © Thoſe, ho to th Engliſh name ſuch honourgain'd of yore. 


Great Eſſex of our peers the laſt that ere we knew; 

© Th* old world's heroes hves 'who'likelt ſt did renew; 
, who ftoutly ſerv*d in France; 

Cales as proudly did advance 


Our Engliſh enſigns then, and made fberig quake, 


When as our warlike fleet rode on the ſurging lake 


T. receive that city's ſpoil, which fer her barrer'd ge 
The marſhal Bouſack who in Beuvoys overthrew; Wide ope, © affrighted Spain to fee her wretched ſtate. 


© Next, 


The EIGHTEE 


Next, Charles, lord Mountjoy, ſent to Ireland to ſuppreſs 


© The envious rebel there ; by whoſe moſt fair ſucceſs, 


© The trowzed Iriſh led by their unjuſt Tyrone, 
And the | were juſtly overthrown. | 
That ſtill Kingſale ſhall keep and faithful record bear, 
What by the proweſs was executed there. 
Then liv'd thoſe valiant Veres, both men of great 
command 


In our imployments long: whoſe either martial hand 

* Reach'd at the higheſt wreath, it from the top to get, 

Which on the proudeſt head, fame yet had ever ſet. 
Our Dokwray, Morgan next, Sir Samuel Bagnall, then 

Stout Lambert, ſuch as well deſerve a living pen 

True martialiſts, and knights, of noble ſpirit and wit. 
The valiant Cecil laſt, for great employment fit, 

* Deſervedly in war the lat'ſt of our's that roſe : 

* Whoſe honour every hour, and fame ſtill greater grows.” 
When now the Kentiſh nymphs do interrupt her ſong, | 

By letting Medway know ſhe tarried had too long 

Upon this warlike troop, and all upon them laid, 

Yet for their nobler Kent ſhe nought or little ſaid. 
When as the plant muſe, ſtraight turning her about. 

And coming to the land as Medway goeth out, 

Saluting the dear ſoil, O famous Kent, quoth ſhe, 

What country hath this iſle that can compare with thee, 

Which haſt within thyſelf as much as thou canſt wiſh ? 

Thy conies, ven'ſon, fruit, thy forts of fowl and fiſh : 

* As what with ſtrength comports, thy hay, thy corn, thy 

wood : 


Nor any thing doth want, that any where is good. 
* Where Thames-ward tothe ſhore, which ſhoots upon the 


riſe | 
« Rich Tenham undertakes thy cloſets to ſuffice 
With cherries, which we fay, the ſummer in doth bring, 
« Wherewith Pomona crowns the plump and luſtful ſpring: 
From whoſe deep ruddy cheek, ſweet Zephyr kiſſes ſteals, 
With their delicious touch his love-ſick heart that heals. | 
« Whoſe golden gardens ſeemth' Heſperides to mock : 
Nor there the damſon wants, nor dainty apricock, 
Nor pippin, which we hold of kernel-fruits the king, 
The apple-orange ; then the ſavoury ruſſettan: | 
The pear-main, which to France long ereto us was known, | 
Which careful fruit'rers now have denizen'd our own. 
- © Therenat: which though firſt it from the pippin came, 
* Grown through his pureneſs nice, aſſumes that curious 

name, 
Upon the pippin ſtock, the pippin being ſet ; 
© As on the gentle, when the gentle doth beget 
* (Both by the fire and dame being anciently deſcended) 
© The iflue born of them, his blood hath much amended. | 
The ſweeting, for whoſe fake the plow-boys oft make war: 
The wilding, coſtard, then the well-known pomwater, 
And ſundry other fruits, of good, yet ſeveral taſte, 
« That have their ſundry names in ſundry countries plac'd : 
«© Unto whoſe dear increaſe the gardener, ſpends. his life, 
Wich piercer, wimble, ſaw; his mallet, and his knife; 
« Oft covereth, oft doth bare the dry and moiſt 'ned root, 
« As faintly. they miſlike, or as they kindly ſute: 
And their ſelected plants doth workman-hke beſtow, 
That in true order they conveniently may grow. 1 
And kills the ſlimy ſnail, the worm, and labouring ant, 
Which many times annoy wal, 4 and tender plant: 
Or elſe maintains the much ſtaryed with the wet, 
« Wherein his daintieſt fruits in kernels he doth ſe; : 
« Or ſcrapeth off the moſs, the trees that oft y. 

But with theſe trifling things why idly do I toy, 

Who any way the time intend not to ? 
To thoſe Thamiſian iſles now nimbly turns my Song, 
Fair and the Greane ſufficiently ſupply d, 
To beautify the place where Medway ſhows. her pride. 
But Greane ſeems moſt of all the Medway to adore, 


Sanda, And Tenet ſtanding forth to the : Rhutupian ſhore, 


| There at the giant raugh 
| This loving iſle would elſe have followed him to France; 
| To make the channel wide that then he forced was, 


1*Twixt very 


By mighty Albion plac'd till his return again 

From Gaul; where after he by Hercules was lain. 

For earth-born Albion, then great Neptune's eldeſt ſon, 

Ambitious of the fame by ſtern Alcides won, | 

Would over (nerds) to Gaul, with him to hazard fight, 

Twelve labours which before accompliſh'd by his might; 

His daughters then but young (on whom was all kis care) 

Which Doris, Thetis' nymph, unto the giant bare : 

With whom thoſe iſles he left; and will'd her for his ſake, 

That in ws” grandlire's court ſhe much of them would 
make: 

But Tenet, th' eld'ſt of three, when Albion was to go, 

Which lov'd her father beſt, and loth to leave him fo, 

tz which was perceiv'd by chance: 


$. Whereas (ſome ſay) before he us'd on foot to paſs. 
Thus Tenet being ſtay'd, and furely ſettled there, 
Who nothing leſs than want and idleneſs could bear, 
Doth only give herſelf to tillage of the ground. 
With ſundry forts of grain whilſt thus ſhe doth abound, 
She falls in love with Stour, which coming down by Wye, 
And towards the goodly iſle, his feet doth nitubly ply. 
To Canterbury then as kindly he reſorts, 
His famous country thus he gloriouſiy reports 
O noble Kent, quoth he, this praiſe doth thee belong, 
The hard'ſt to be control'd, impatienteſt of wrong. 
* Who, when the Norman firſt with pride and horrot ſway'd, 
* Threw'ſt off the ſervile yoke upon the Engliſh laid 
And with a high reſolve, moſt bravely cht reſtore 
That liberty ſo long enjoy d by thee before. 
* $. Not ſuff ring foreign laws ſhould thy free cuſtoms bind, 
Then only ſhow d' ſt thyſelf of th' ancient Saxon kind. 
Of all che Engliſh ſhires be thou ſurnam'd the Free, 
8. And foremoſt ever pre when they ſhall reck'ned be. 
And let this town, which chief of thy rich country is, 
Of all the Britiſh ſees be ſtill Metropolis.“ 
Which having ſaid, the Stour ro Tenet him doth hie, 
Her in his loving arms embracing by and by, 
Into the mouth of Thames one arm that forth doth lay, 
The other thruſting out into the Celtick ſea. 
$. Grim Goodwin all this while ſeems grievoully to lowre, 


| Nor cares he of a ſtraw for Tenet, nor her Stour ; 
Still bearing in his mind a mortal hate to France 


Since mighty Albion's fall by war's uncertain chance, 
Who, ſince his wiſh'd revenge not all this while is had, 
grief and rage is fall'n extremely mad 
That when the rolling tide doth ſtir him with her waves, 
Straight foaming at the mouth, impatiently he raves, 
And ſtrives to ſwallow up the ſea - marks in his deep, 
That warn the wand'ring ſhips out of his jaws 12 
The ſurgeons of the ſea do all their (kill apply, 
[f poſſibly, to cure his grievous malady : 
As Amphitrite's nymphs their very utmoſt e, 
By all the means . his madneſs „ 
From Greenwich to theſe ſands, ſome ſcurvy-graſs do bring, 
That inwardly apply'd*s a wond'rous ſovereign thing. 
From Shepey, ſea-moſs ſome, to cool his boiling blood 


| Some, his ill-ſeaſon'd mouth that wiſely underſtood, 


Rab Dover's nei ing clecves of ſampyre, to excite 


His dull and fickly taſte, and ſtir up appetite. 
Now, Shepey, when ſhe found ſhe couldno farther wade 


| After her mighty ſire, betakes her to his trade, 


| With ſheep-hook in her hand, her goodly flocks to heed, 
| And cheriſheth the kind of thoſe choice Kentiſh breed. 
Of villages ſhe holds as huſbandly a port, 

As any Þricſh ite that neighboureth Neptune's court. 
But Greane, as much as ſhe her father that did love 
(And, then the inner land, no farther could remove 
In ſuch continual grief for Albion doth abide, | 


That almoſt under flood ſhe weepeth every ti le. 
| 57 Þ 
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It begins with Rother, n r the woods, iniſling 

y ſuch like, poetically cribed is plain enough to any 
—— conceit z and upon Medway's 2 our — and 
heroic ſpirits, becauſe a large volume might be written to explain their 
glory in particular action, and in leſs comprehenſion, without wrong to 
many worthies it is not performable, 1 have omitted all illuſtration of 
that kind, and left you to the muſe herſelf. 


That Limen then was named. 


80 the author conjectures ; that Rother's mouth was the place called 

Limen, at which the Danes in the time of king Alfred made irruption ; 

which he muſt (I think) maintain by adding likelihood that Rother then 

fell into the ocean about Hith z where (as the reliques of the name in 

a Lemanis Lime, and the diſtance from Canterbury in Antoninus, making * Portus 
in not t. utr. Lemanis, which is miſprinted in Surata's edition, Pontem Lemanis, ſixteen 
brevine. miles off) it ſeems Limen, then alſo, there was it diſcharged out of the 


land. But for the author's words read this; Equeſiris Paganorum en. 


ercitus cum ſuis equis C CL. navibus Cantiam tranſove4us in Oflio Amnis 
Limen qui de flu magna Andred nominata decurrit, opplicuit, a cuj ui 
oftio 1111. milliarijs in tandem hjluam na ves ſuas ſurſum traxit, ubi guandam 
arcem ſemiſſrucam, quam pauci inhabitabant willani, diruerunt, ali 
; firmiorem in lacs qui dicitur Apultrea conflruxerunt, which are the ſyl- 
labſes of Florence of Worcefler 3 and with him in ſubſtance fully agrees 
Matthew of Weſtminſter ; nor can I think but that they imagined Rye 
(where now Rother hath its mouth) to be this port of Limen, as the 
muſe here; if you reſpect her direct terms. Henry of Huntingdon names 
no river at all, but lands them ad portum Limene cum 250 navibus qui 
portus oft in Orientali parte Cuet juxta magnum nemus Andredlaige. How 
Rother's mouth can be properly ſaid in the eaſt (but rather in the ſouth 
part) of Kent, I conceive not, and am of the adverſe part, thinkin 
clearly that Hith muſt be Portus Lemanis, which is that coaſt, as alſo 
learned Camden teaches, whoſe authority cited out of Huntingdon, being 
near the ſame time with Florence might be perhaps thought but as of eq 
dErbelwerd, credit; therefore I call another witneſs (that ® lived not much paſt L. 
lib, 4- ca,4 years after his arrival) in theſe words, Jn Limneo ports conftituunt 
upper, Npoldze (ſo L read, for the print is corrupted) /oco condicto Ori. 
entali Cantie parte, defiruintque ibi priſco opere caftrum propter quod ruſtica 
manus exigua quippe intrinſecus erat, ___ hiberna caſtra uf > rm Out 
of which you note both that no river, but a port only, is ſpoken of, and 
that the ſhips were left in the ſhore at the haven, and thence the Danes 
conveyed their companies to Appledore. The words of this Ethelwerd 
I reſpe& much more than the later ſtories, and I would adviſe my reader 
to incline ſo with me. 


What time I think in hell that inſtrument deviſed. 


He means a gun ; wherewith that moſt noble and right martial Tho- 

mas Montague earl of Saliſbury at the Siege of Orleans in the time of 

Henry VI. was ſlain. The firſt inventor of them (I gueſs you diſlike not 

« «, ehe, dhe addition) was one © Berthold Swartz (others ſay Conſtantius Anklitzen 
„ Irvent, à Dutch Monk and Chymiſt) who having in a mortar, ſulphurous pow- 
yer, 3. cap. der for medicine, covered with a ſtone, a ſpark of fire by chance falling 


2 pow G into it, fired it, and the flame removed the ſtone ; which he obſerving, 
jars eg made uſe afterwards of the like in little pipes of iron, and ſhewed the 


vie. 18. uſe ro the Venetians in their war with the Genoeſe at Chioggia about 
4 Abi, 1390. Thus is the common aſſertion: but I ſee as good * authority, 
Gefer op. that it was uſed above twenty years before in the Daniſh ſeas. ] 
u"ft. Co, will not diſpute the conveniency of it in the world, compare it with 
mg. 3. Salmoneus's imitation of thunder, Archimedes's engines, and ſuch like; 
nor tell you that the Chineſe had it, and printing, ſo many ages before 
us, as Mendoza Maffy and others deliver ; but not with perſuading cre- 

dit to all their readers. 72¹¹ 


Whereas ſome ſay before be uſed on foot to paſs. 
The alluſion is to Britain's being heretofore joined to Gaul in this 


ſtraight betwixt Dover and Calais (ſome thirty miles over) as ſome mo- 
derns have conjectured. That learned antiquary I. Twine is very con- 


fident in it, and derives the name from Bzith ſignifying (as he ſays) as 
tn much as Guith, i.e. a 1 in Welſh, whence the iſle of Wight was 
Beulan, ad, ſo called ; Guith and Wight being foon made of each other. 57 this 


Nennjiun, opinion is the late Verſtegan, as you may read in him ; and for exami- 
nation of it, our great light of Bana Camden hath propoſed divers 
conſiderations, in which, experience of particulars muſt direct. How- 
ſoever this was in truth, it is as likely, for ought I ſee, as that Cyprus 
was once joined to Syria, Eubœa (now . to Bceotia, Atalante 

t P. 5%. to Eubœa, Belbicum to Bithynia, Le to Thrace, as is f affirm» 

Nat. 2, cap, ed and Sicily (whoſe like our iſland is) was certainly broken off from 

88. the continent of Italy, as both Virgil expreſſy, Strabo and Pliny deli- 

4 A 2 and alſo the names of Rhegium, . cage 7o* *Puyrvebay, and of the 

ng bit. ſelf Sicily: which rather than ſrom Secare, I derive from 9 Sicilire, 

& ab. 4; which is of the ſame fignification and nearer in analogy : Claudian calls 

h Yarr, de the iſle * 

re. ruftic. 1. 

cap. 49. 


O of Suſſex, into its eaſtern neighbour, Kent, this canto leads you. 


POLY-OLBION: | 
164408: RAINS; 


— — D;dutFa Brilannia Mundo; 
and Virgil hath 


Toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 


Where Servius is of opinion, that, for this purpoſe, the learned 

uſed that phraſe. And it deſerves inquiſition, how beaſts of ra 8 
foxes and ſuch like, came firſt into this iſland (for England and Wale, as 
now Scotland and Ireland, bad ftore of wolves, until ſome three hun- 
dred years ſince) if it were not joined to a firm land, that either by like 
conjunction, or narrow paſſage of ſwiming, might receive them from 
that continent where the ark reſted, which is Armenia, That men 
deſired to tranſport them, is not likely ; and a learned ! jeſuit hach con- FO 
jectured, that the Weſt-Indies are therefore, or have been, joined with %. 4. 
firm land, becauſe they have lions, wolves, panthers, and ſuch like, % *** 
which in the Bermudas, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, St. Domingo, and other 20. G 7 
remote iſles, are not found. But no place here to diſpute the queſtion. ; 


N, ot ſuffering foreign laws ſhould thy free cuſtoms bind. 


To explain it, I thus engliſh you a fragment of an old * monk : When k Tho, Seri 
the Norman conqueror had the day, he came to Dower cafile, that be might T. Lamb. in 
with the ſame ſubdue Kent alſo ; wherefore, Stigand archbiſhop, and lie. verb. 
Egelfin abbot, as the chief of that ſhire, obſerving that now whereas here- 

tofore no Villains (the latin is, nullus fuerat ſervus, and applying it to 

our law-phraſe, I tranſlate it) had been in England, they ſhould be now all 

in bondage to the Normans, they aſſembled all the county, and heed the im- 

minent dangers, the inſolence of the Normans, and the hard condition of Vil- 

lainage : They, reſolving all rather to die than loſe their freedom, purpoſe to 

encounter with the duke for their country's liberty. Their captains are the 
archbiſhop and the abbot. Upon an appointed day they meet all at Swaneſcomb, 

and harbouring themſelves in the woods, with boughs in every man's hand, 

they incampaſi his way. The next day, the duke coming by Sevaneſcomb, 
ſeemed to jee wwith amare ment, as it were a woed approaching towards him; 

the Kentiſh men at the ſound of a trumpet take themſelves to arms, when 

preſently the archbiſhop and abbot were ſent to the duke and ſaluted him with 

theſe words : Behold, fir duke, the Kentiſh men come "to meet you, willing 

to recei ue you as their liege lord, upon that conditton, that they may for toer 

enjoy their ancient liberties and laws uſed among their anceſtors ; otherwiſe 

preſently offering awar ; being ready rather to die, than undergo a yoke of 
bondage, and loſe their ancient laws. The Norman in this narrow pinch 

not fo willingly, as wiſely, granied the defire 3 and biftager given on both 

fides, the Kentiſh men dire& the Normans to Rochefler, and deliver them the 

county and the cafile of Dover. Hither is commonly refered the retain- 

ing of ancient liberties in Kent. Indeed it is certain that ſpecial cuſtoms 

they have in their Gavelkind (although now many of their gentlemen's 
poſſeſſions ! are altered in that part) jufering for felony, without forfeiture 1 Sa 

of eſtate, and ſuch like, as in particular, with many other diligent tra- I ; 
ditions you have in Lambard's Perambulation; yet he report of Thomas 5 
Spot, is not. methinks, of clear credit, as well by reaſon that no war m If villain 
rant of the hiſtorians about the Conqueſt affirms it (and this monk lived work on 
under Ed . I.) as alſo for his commixture of a fauxete about villainage Sunday by 
ſaying it was not in England before that time, which is apparently ok 
by divers teſtimonies. = Ci peop (ſays king knast laws) Px onSunnan he ſhall e 
dez. be hir Hlaponder bhærr xy hexgneo; an under Edward the Con- free. 
feſſor, Thozold of Beauchenale grants to the abbey of Crowland his u 1. 
mannor of Spalding, with all the apurtenances, ſcilicer Colgrinum pre- r 


, 30. Ed. 1. 
poftum g., - fequelam faam, e bois & catlls, gue Sure: 


Canes, 
And foremoſt ever plac'd when they ſpall reckan'd be. 


For this honour of the Kentiſh, hear one e that wrote it about Henry o 7b. G, 
11. ies are, but others, Cinidus ; and perhaps 4, de Nu. 
it ſnould be ſo, or rather udus, for king Cnut; or elſe I cannot con- 6. 


jecture 5 quantd wirtute Ang lorum, Dare Danoſque fregerit motiafgue ©" 18. 


compeſcuerit Noricorum, wel ex eo perſpituum eff, 0b e & Virtuti 
ge Nee 


: & primus congreſſus ho/ffium u/que in hodiern 1 
omnibus prehi obtinet. Provincia — ED — 2 
nomine ab incolis Wiltefira wocatur, # Jure fili wendicat Cobortem ſub- 
fidiariam, adjeti fh Devon & Cornubid, Briefly, it had the firſt 
Engliſh CE . a chriſtianity the Engliſh, and Can- 
ou wi the itic " * . : 
org os — 2 | ns all which giyy ooce 
hone urable prerogati 40) 


Grim Goodwin but the while ſeems grievouſy io lowre, 
That is Goodwin fands, which is reported. to have been n 


*of that Goodwin earl of Kent, under Edward the Confeſſor, twallowed 27. Scer 
into the ocean by a ſtrange tempeſt ſomewhat after the nk. and 2 75 877 


| 


now as a floating iſle or quickfand, very dan to failors, ſometimes 7*'* 4- 
as fixt, ſometimes r os ths lane gerous bee ;, 
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Tun ArGUMENT. 


The muſe, now over Thames makes forth, 
Upon her progreſs to the north, 
From Cauney with a full carreer, 
She up againſt the ſtream doth bear ; 
Where Waltham Foreſt” s pride expreſt, 
She points direttly to the Eaſt, 
And ſhews how all thoſe rivers firain 

. Through Eſſex, to the German main; 
When Stour, with Orwel's aid prefers, 
Our Britiſh brave ſea-voyagers ; 
Half Suffolk in with them ſhe takes, 
Where of this ſong an end ſhe makes. 


Ear bravely up my muſe, the waythou went'ſt before, 
And croſs the kingly Thames to the Eſſexian ſhore, 
Stem up his tydeful ſtream, upon that ſide to riſe, 


* 


— 42 Where * Cauney, Albion's child in- iſled richly lies, 
the Which, though her lower ſcite doth make her ſeem but 


Thames, mean, 
40 b Of him as dearly lov'd as Shepey is or Greane, 
s And him as dearly lov'd ; for when he would depart, 
With Hercules to fight, ſhe took it ſo to heart, 
That falling low and flat, her blubber'd face to hide, 
By Thames ſhe well near is ſurrounded every tyde : 
And ſince of worldly ſtate, ſhe never taketh keep, 
But only gives her ſelf, to tend and milk her ſheep. 
But muſe, from her ſo low, divert thy high-ſet ſong 
To London-wards, and bring from Lea with thee along 
The foreſts, and the floods, and moſt exactly ſhow, 
How theſe in order ſtand; how thoſe directly flow: 
For in that happy ſoil, doth pleaſure ever won, 
Through foreſts, where clear rills in wild meanders run 
Where dainty ſummer bowers, and arborets are made, 
Cut out of buſhy thicks, for coolneſs of the ſhade. 
Fools gaze at painted courts, to th'country Jet me go, 
To clitnb the eaſy hill, then walk the valley low 
No gold-embeſſed roofs, to me are like the woods ; 
No bed like to the graſs, no liquor like the floods : 
A city's but a ſink, gay houſes gawdy graves, _ 
The muſes have free leave, to ſtarve or live in caves. 
But Waltham foreſt till in proſperous eſtate, 
As ſtanding to this day (fo ſtrangely fortunate) 
Above her neighbour nymphs, and holds her head aloft ; 
A turf beyond them all, ſo ſleke and wondrous ſoft, 
Upon her ſetting fide, by goodly London grac'd, 
Upon the north by Lea, her ſouth by Thames embrac'd, 
Upon her riſing point, ſhe chanced to elpy, 
A dainty foreſt-nymph of her ſociety. 
© Hatfield Fair © Hatfield, which in height all other did furmount, 
2 And of the Dryades held in very high account; 
tos ard Yet in reſpect of her ſtood far out of the way, 
the eaſt, Who doubting of her ſelf, by others late decay, 
Sorten Her ſiſter's glory view d with an aſtoniſn'd eye, 
and Dun. Whom Waltham wiſely thus reproveth by and by. 
mow. Pear ſiſter reſt content, nor our declining rue, | 
What thing is in this world, that we can fay is new ; 
« The ridge and furrow ſhews, that once the crooked plow, 
« Turn'd up the graſſy turf, where oaks are rooted now : 
© And at this hour we ſee, the ſhare and coulter tear 
« The full corn-bearing glebe, where ſometimes foreſts 


« were; 


d The 
ſcituation 
of Wal- 
tham 
foreſt. 


And thoſe but caitifs are, which moſt do ſeek our ſpoil, 

Who having fold our woods, do laſtly ſell our ſoil ; : 

Tis virtue to give place to theſe ungodly times, 

When as the foſtred ill proceeds from others crimes ; 

© *Gainſt cM and fools, what wiſe folk ſpend their 

force; 

* For folly headlong falls, when it hath had the courſe : 

* And when God gives men up, to ways abhor'd and vile 

* Of underſtanding he deprives them quite, the while 

They into error run, confounded in their ſin, 

* As ſimple fowls in lime, or in the fowler's gin. 

And for thoſe pretty birds, that wont in us to ſing 

* They ſhall at laſt forbear to welcome in the ſpring, 

When wanting where to perch, they ſit upon the ground 

* And _ — in their notes, who firſt did woods con- 

* found. 

Dear ſiſter Hatfield, then hold up thy droopin 

* We feel no ſuch decay, nor is al gad 4 my 

For Eſſex is our dower, which greatly doth abound 

Wich every ſimple good, that in the iſle is found: 

And though we go to wreck in this ſo general walte 

© This hope to us remains, we yet may be the laſt. ; 
When Hatfield taking heart, where late ſhe ſadly ſtood 

Sends little Roding forth, her beſt beloved flood ; 

Which from her chriſtal font, as to enlarge her fame 

To many a village lends her clear and noble name, 

Which as ſhe wandreth on, through Waltham holds her way 

With goodly oaken wreaths, which makes her wond'rous 


But making at the laft into the watry marſh, 
Where though the blady graſs unwholeſome be and harſh 
Thoſe wreaths away ſhe caſts, which bounteous Waltham 
gave, 
With bulruſh, flags, and reed, to make her wond 'E, 
And her ſelf's ſtrength divides, to ſundry — * 8 
So wantoning ſhe falls into her ſovereign Thames. : 
From whoſe vaſt beechy banks a rumor ſtraight re- 
Which condte ran je lf through it 
ich quickly ran it ſelf through the Eſſexian 

That Crouch amongſt the reſt, . river's name N | 
As ſcorning any more the nickname of a creek, g 
Well furniſh'd with a ſtream, that from the fill to fall 
Wants nothing that a flood ſhould be adorn'd withat. 

On * Benge's batful ſide, and at her going out, 

With Walnot, F oulneſſe fair, near watred round about 
Two iſles for greater ſtate to ſtay her up that ſtand, ; 
Thruſt far into the ſea, yet fixed to the land ; 

As nature in that ſort them purpoſely had plac'd, 

That ſhe by ſea and land, ſhould every way be grac'd. 
Some ſea- 72 and beſides, her part (there were) that 

took, 
As angry that their Crouch ſhould not be call'd a brook ; 
And bad her to complain to Neptune of her wrong. : 
But whilſt theſe grievous ſtirs thus hap'ned them among 

Choice Chelmer comes along, a nymph moſt neatly clear, 
Which well near through the midſt dothcut the wealthy ſhire, 
By Dunmow gliding down to Chelmsford holds her chaſe f 
To which ſhe gives the name, which as ſhe doth im brace 
Clear Can comes tripping in, and doth with Chelmer cloſe : 
With whoſe ſupply (though ſmall as yet) ſhe greater grows. 
She for old Maldon makes, where in her paſſing by 
She to remembrancs calls that Roman colony, : 


Q4qqq 


« The 
ſruitſulleſt 
hundred 
of Eſſex. 
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And all thoſe ominous ſigns her fall that did forego, 
As that which moſt expreſs'd their fatal overthrow ; 
Crown'd victory revers d, fell down whereas ſhe ſt60d, 
And the vaſt greeniſh ſea, diſcglour'd like to blood. 
— like people's cries, that ſee their deaths at 
7 

The pourtraitures of men imprinted in the ſand. 
When Chelmer ſcarce arrives in her moſt wiſhed bay, 
But Blackwater comes in, through many a crooked way, 
Which Pant was call'd of yore; but that, by time exil'd, 
She Froſhwell after hight, then Blackwater inftil'd, 
But few ſuch titles have the Britiſh floods among. 
When Northey near at hand, and th' iſle of Ouſey rung 
With ſhouts the ſea-nymphs gave, for joy of their arrive, 
As either of thoſe iſles in courteſy do ſtrive, 
To Tethis' darlings, which ſhould greateſt honour do, 
And what the former did, the latter adds thereto. 

But Colne, which frankly lends fair Colcheſter her 

name, 

(On all th' Eſſexian ſhore, the town of greateſt fame) 
Perceiving how they ſtillin courtſhip did contend, 

oth ſhe, * Wherefore the time thus idly do you ſpend ? 
What is there nothing here, that you eſteem of worth, 
That our big-bellied ſea, or our rich land brings forth? 
Think you our oyſters here, unworthy of your praiſe ? 


* Walfleet pure Walfleet, which do ſtil! the daintieſt palates pleaſe, 


oylters, 


As excellent as thoſe, which are eſteemed moſt. 


'Cyzicum * The! Cyzic ſhells, or thoſe on the Lucrinian coaſt; 
is acity of « Or cheeſe, which our fat ſoil to every quarter ſends ; 


Bythinia. 


Lucrinia is 


city of A- 


« Whoſe tack the hungry clown, and plow-man ſo com- 
mends. 


pulia upon © If you eſteem not theſe, as things above the ground, 
the Adri- Look under, where the urns of antient times are found; 


atic fea ; 


the oyſters The Roman emp'rors coins, oft dig'd out of the duſt, 


of which 
places 


oned for 
— 
with the 
Romans. 
The 


And warlike weapons, now conſum'd with cankering 


ruſt ; 
were rack. . The huge and maſſy i bones, of mighty fearful men, 


« To tell the world's full ſtrength, what creatures lived 
then | 

© When in her height of youth, the luſty fruitful eartk 

« Brought forth her big-limb'd brood, even giants in their 
birth.” 


Thus ſpoke ſhe, when from ſea they ſuddenly do hear 
A ſtrong and horrid noiſe, which ſtruck the land with fear; 
For with their crooked trumps, his Tritons Neptune ſent, 
To warn the wanton nymphs, that they incontinent 
Should ſtraight repair to Stour, in Orwell's pleaſant road; 
For t had been divulg'd the ocean all abroad, 
That Orwell and this Stour, by meeting in one bay, 
Two, that each other's good, intended every way, 
Prepar'd to ſing a ſong, that ſhould preciſely ſhew, 


k M That * Medway for her life, their ſkill could not out-go 
in the 18th For Stour, a dainty flood, that duly doth divide 


re- 
— the 
Ca 

of he ta- 


gliſh war- 
riors, 


i See the 
4th ſong; 


Fair Suffolk from this ſhire, upon her other ſide 
By Clare firſt coming in, to Sudbury doth ſhow, 
The even courſe ſhe keeps; when far ſhe doth not flow, 
But Breton a bright nymph, freſh ſuccour to her brings; 
Yet is ſhe not ſo proud of her ſuperfluous ſprings, 
But Orwell coming in from Ipſwich thinks that ſhe, 
Should ſtand for it with Stour, and laſtly they agree, 
That fince the Britons hence their firſt diſcoveries made, 
And that into the eaſt they firſt were taught to trade. 
Beſides, of all the roads, and havens of the eaſt, 
This harbour where they meet, is reckoned for the beſt. 
Our voyages by ſea, and brave diſcoveries known, 
Their argument they make, and thus they ſing their own; 
© In * Severn's late tun'd lay, that empreſs of the weſt, 
In which great Arthur's acts are to the life expreſs'd ; 
His conqueſts to the North, who Norway did invade, 
Who Greenland, Iceland next, then Lapland laſtly made 
His awful empire's bounds, the Britons acts among, 
This god-like hero's deeds exactly have been ſung ; 
His valiant people then, who to thoſe countries brought, 
Which many an age ſince that, gur great*ſt diſcoveries 
thought. 


L B I O N: 


This worthieſt then of ours, our * Argonauts ſhall lead, 
Next Malgo, who again that conqueror's ſteps to tread, * 
Succeeding him in reign, in conqueſts ſo no Jeſs, R 
Plow'd up the frozen ſea, and with as fair ſucceſs, 
By that great conqueror's claim, firſt Orkney over-ran ; 
Proud Denmark then ſubdu*d, and ſpacious Norway won, 
Seiz'd Iceland for his own, and Gothland to each ſhore, 
Where Arthur's full- ſail'd fleet had ever touch'd before. 
And when the Britons reign came after to decline, 
. — the 3 hills 7 fate did them confine, 
he Saxon ſwaying all, in Alfred's powerful reign, 
Our Engliſh — a fleet to ſea — $24 
Of th* huge Norwegian hills, and news did hither bring, 
Whoſe tops are hardly wrought in twelve days travelling. 
But leaving Norway then a ſtarboard, forward kept, 
And with our Engliſh fails that mighty ocean ſwept, 
Where —_ ſtern people won, whom hope of gain doth 
call, 
In hulks with grapling hooks, to hunt the dreadful whale; 
And great Duina down from her firſt ſpringing place, I The 
Doth roll her ſwelling waves in churliſh —— face, great river 
Then Woolſtan after him diſcovering Dantzick found, * 
Where“ Wexel's mighty mouth is pour'd into the ſound, „ Th. 


And towing up his ſtream, firſt taught the Engliſh oars, greateſt ri- 


The uſeful way of trade to thoſe moſt gainful ſhores. ver of 


And when the Norman Stem here ſtrong and potent Dantzick, 


grew, 
And their ſucceſsful ſons did glorious acts purſue, 
One Nicholas nam'd of Lyn, where firſt he breath'd the air, 
mung taught him art, and well may hold him 
ear 


z 
Pch* mathematicks learn'd (althoꝰ a friar profeſs'd) 
To fee thoſe northern climes, with great deſire poſſeſs' d, 
Himſelf he thither ſhip'd, and Neilful in the globe, 5 
Took every ſeveral height with his true aſtrolobe ; 7 
The“ whirpools of the ſeas, and came to underſtand, | * The 
From the four card*nal winds, four indraughts that com- __ 
Int any of whoſe falls, if th* wandering barque doth light, ag 
It hurried is away with ſuch tempeſtuous flight, 
Into * ſwallowing gulph, which ſeems as it would 
raw 
2 2 earth oy into th* infernal maw. 
our ſuch immeaſur'd pools, philoſophers agree, 
I" th* four parts of the world undoubtedly © he ; 
From * they have ſuppoſed, nature the winds doth 
raiſe, 
And from them to proceed the flowing of the ſeas. 
And when our civil wars began at laſt to ceaſe, 
And theſe late calmer times of olive-bearing peace, 


| Gave leiſure to great minds, far regions to deſcry; 


That brave advent'rous knight, our Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Ship d for the northern ſeas, mongſt thoſe congealed piles, 
Faſhion'd by laſting froſts, like mountains, and like iſles, 
(In all her fearful*ſt ſhapes ſaw horror, whoſe great mind, 
In leſſer bounds than theſe, that could not be confin'd ; 
Adventurd on thoſe parts, where winter ſtill doth keep, 
When moſt the icy cold had chain'd up all the deep) 
In bleak Arzina's road his death near Lapland took, 
Where Kegor from her ſcite, on thoſe grim ſeas doth look. 

| Two others follow then, eternal fame that won, 
Our Chancellor, and with him, compare we Jenkinſon ; 
For Ruſſia both embark d, the firſt arriving there, 
Entring Duina's mouth, up her proud ſtream did ſteer, 
To Volga, to behold her pomp, the Ruſſian ſtate, 
Muſcovia meaſuring then ; the other with like fate, 
Both hoſe vaſt realms ſurvey'd, then into Bactria paſt, 
To Boghor's bulwark walls, then to the liquid waſte, 
Where Oxus rolleth down *twixt his far diſtant ſhores, 
And o'er the Caſpian main, with ſtrong untired oars, 
Adventured to view rich Perſia's wealth and pride, 
Whoſe true report thereof, the Engliſh ſince have tried. 

With Fitch, our Eldred next, deſerv'dly placed is, 
Both travelling to ſee the Syrian Tripolis. 
The 


k Sea voy- 


— YN yy a __ * 


* The 
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The firſt of which (in this whoſe noble ſpirit was ſhown) 

To view thoſe parts, to us that were the moſt unknown, 

On thence to Ormus ſet, Goa, Cambaya, then, 

To vaſt Zelabdim, thence to Echubar, ain 

Croſs'd Ganges mighty ſtream, and his large banks did 

view, 

To Bacola went on, to Bengola, Pegu ; 

AT INES ny Zeiten, —— 

Meaſuring with many a ſtep, the Indian waſte. 

The other from that place, ce belt before had gone, 

Determining to ſee the broad-wall'd Babylon, | 

Croſs'd Euphrates, and row'd againſt his mighty ſtream ; 

Licia, and Gaza ſaw, with great Hieruſalem, 

And our dear Saviour's ſeat, blefs'd Bethlem did behold, 

And Jordan, of whoſe waves much is in ſcripture told. 
Then — who (through love to long adventures 


Madera's wealthy iſles, the firſt diſcovered, _ 

Who having ſtole a maid, to whom he was affy d, 

Yet her rich parents ſtill her marriage rites deny*d, 

Put with her forth to ſea, where many a danger paſs'd, 
Upon an iſle of thoſe, at length by tempeſt caſt ; 

And putting in, to give his tender love ſome eaſe, 

Which very ill had brook'd the rough and boiſtrous ſeas ; 
And lingring for her health, within the quiet bay, 

The mariners moſt falſe, fled with the ſhip away, 

When as it was not long, but ſhe gave up her breath; 
When he whoſe tears in vain bewail'd her timeleſs death ; 
That their deſerved rites her funeral could not have, 

A homely altar built upon her honoured grave. 

When with his folk but few, not paſſing two or three, 

* There making them a boat, but rudely of one tree, 


wonderful Put forth again to ſea, where after many a flaw, 


adventure 
of Ma- 
cham. 


Such as before themſelves, ſcarce mortal ever ſaw ; 
Nor miſerable men could poſſibly ſuſtain, | 
Now ſwallowed with the waves, and then ſpew'd up a. 


At 1 on the coaſt of ſun · burnt Afrie thrown, 
Pamaze that further world, and to amuſe our own. 
Then Windham who new ways, for us and ours to try, 
For Morocco made, diſcovering Barbary. 
1 Towerſon, Fenner next, vaſt Guinea forth that 
ſought, 
And of . home in great abundance brought. 
ThEaſt- indian voy' ger then, the valiant Lancaſter, 
To Buona Eſperance, Comara, Zanziber, 
To Nicuba, as he to Gomerpolo went, 
Till his ſtrong bottom ſtruck Mollucco's continent ; 
And failing to Brazil another time he took 
Olynda's chiefeſt town, and harbour Farnambuke, 
And with their precious wood, ſugar and cotton fraught, 
It by his ſafe return into his country brought. 
Then Forbiſher, whoſe fame flew all the ocean o'er, 
Who to the north-weſt ſought huge China's wealthy ſhore, 
When nearer to the north, that wand'ring ſea- man ſer, 


— 


Where he in our hot'ſt months of June and July met 


There by a mighty 


With ſow, froſt, hail, and fleet, and found ſtern winter 


ſtron 
With 1 of ice, and mountains huge and long. 
Where as it comes and goes, the great eternal Light 
Makes half the year ſtill day, and half continual night. 
Then for thoſe bounds unknown, he bravely ſet again, 
As he a ſea- god were, familiar with the main. 
The noble Fenton next, and Jackman we 
Both voyagers, that were with famous Forbiſher, 
And Davies, three times forth that for the north-weſt 
made; 
Still triving by that courſe, t'mrich the Engliſh trade; 
And as he well deſerv'd to his eternal fame, - 
ſea, immortaliz'd his name. 
With noble Gilbert next, comes Hoard who took in 
hand, 
To clear the courſe ſcarce known into the Newfound land, 


And view'd the plenteous ſeas, and fiſhful havens, where 
Our neighbouring nations ſince have ſtor d them every year. 


cr, 
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Then globe-engirdling Drake, the naval palm that won, 
Who ſtrove in his long courſe to emulate the fun ; 
Of whom the Spaniatd us'd a propheſy to cell, 
That from the Britiſh iNes ſhould riſe a dragon fell, 
That with his armed wings, ſhould ſtrike th' Iberian mai, 
And bring in after time much horror upon Spain. 
This more than man (or what) this demi-god at fea, 
Leaving behind his back, the great America, 
Upon the ſurging main his well-ſtretch'd tacklings flew'd, 
To forty-three degrees of north'ly latitude ; 
Unto that land betore to th* Chriſtian world unknown, 
Which in his country's right he nam'd New Albion; 
And in the weſtern Inde, ſpight of the power of Spain, 
He faint Iago took, Domingo, Carthagene ; | 
And leaving of his proweſs, a mark in every bay, 
Saint Auguſtine furpriz'd; in Terta Florida. 
Then thoſe that forth for ſea, induſtrious Rawleigh 
wrought, 
And them with every thing, fit for diſcovery fraught ; 
That Amadas, (whoſe name doth ſcarcely Engliſh found). 
With Barlow, who the firſt Virginia thoroughly found. 
As Greenvile, whom he got to undertake that ſea, 
Three ſundry times from hence, who touch'd Virginia. 
(In his fo rare a choice, it well approv'd his wit; 
That wich fo brave a ſpirit, his turn ſo well could fit. 
O Greenvile, thy great rame tor ever be retuwn'd; 
And borne by Neptune ſtill, about this miglity round; 
Whoſe naval conflict won thy nation ſo much ſame, 
And in th” Iberians bred tear of the Engl1ii name. 
Nor ſhould fame ſpeak her loud'ſt, of Lane, ſhe could 
not lie, 
Who in Virginia left, with th' Engliſh colony, 
Himſelf ſo bravely bare, amongſt our people there. 
That him they only lov'd, when others they did fear, 
And from thoſe barbarous, brute, and wild Virginians 
wan 
Such reverence, as in him there had been more than man. 
Then he which favoured ſtill ſuch high attempts as 
theſe, 
Rawleigh, whoſe reading made him kill'd in all the ſeas, 
Imbarqu'd his worthy felt, and his adventurous crew, 
And with a proſperous fail to thoſe fair countries flew, 
Where Oronoque, as he, on in his courſe deth roll, 
Seems as his greatneſs meant, grim Neptune to centro! ; 
Like to a puiſant king, whoſe realms extend fo far, 
That many a potent prince his tributarics are 
So are his branches ſeas, and in the rich Guiana, 
A flood as proud as he, the broad-brim'd Orellana: 
And on the ſpacious firm Manoa's mighty feat; 
The land (by nature's power) with wonders moſt replete. 
So Leigh, Cape Breton ſaw, and Ramea's es again 
As Thompſon undertook the voyage to New-Spain : 
And Hawkins not behind the beſt of theſe before, 
Who hoiſting ſail, to ſeek the moſt remoteſ? ſhore, | 
Upon that new-nam'd Spain, and Guiney ſonght his prize, 
As one whoſe mighty mind ſmall things could not ſuffice, 
The fon of this brave fire, who with his furrowing keel, 
Long ere that time had touch'd the goodly rich Brazil. 
Co s Ca'ndiſh then, a ſcond Neptune here, 


urageou 
¶ Whoſe fame fill'd every mouth, and took up every car. 


| What man could in his time diſcourſe of any ſeas, 

But of brave Ca'ndiſh talk'd, and of his voyages ; 

Who through the ſouth-ſeas paſs'd, about this earthly 
ball, 

And ſaw thoſe ſtars, to them that only riſe and fall, 
And with his ſilken fails, ſtain'd with the richeſt ore, 
Dar'd any one to paſs where he had been before. 
Count Cumberland, ſo hence to ſeek th? Azores ſent, 

And to the Weſtern-Indies, to Porto Rico went, 

And with the Engliſh power it bravely ditl ſurprize. 
Sir Robert Dudley then, by fea that ſonght to riſe, 

| Hoiſt'd fails with happy winds to th' mes of Trinida Jo: 
Paria then he paſs'd, the iſlands of Granado; 

As thoſe of Sancta Cruz, and Porto Rico: then 


Amongſt the famous rank of our fea-ſearching men, 


Is 
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Is Preſton ſent to ſea, with Summers forth to find, 

Adventures in the parts upon the Weſtern-Inde ; 

Porto Santo who ſurpriz d, and Coches, with the fort 

Of Coro, and the town, when in ſubmiſſive ſort, 

Cumana ranſom crav'd, St. James of Leon ſack'd ; 

Jamaica went not free, but as the reſt they wreck'd. 
Then Sherley, (ſince whoſe name ſuch high renown 

| hath won) 

That voyage undertook, as they before had done : 

He St. lago ſaw, Domingo, Margarita, 

* Terra firma ſail'd to th' iſlands of Jamaica, 

p Rio Dolce row'd, and with a proſperous hand, 
Returning to his home, touch'd at the New-found-land, 
Where at Jamaica's iſles, courageous Parker met 
With Sherley, and along up Rio Dolce ſer, 

Where bidding him adieu, on his own courſe he ran, 
And took Campeche's town, the chief 'ſt of Jucatan. 

A frigate, and from thence did home to Britain bring, 
With moſt ſtrange tribute fraught, due to that Indian king,” 


— 
. 


At mighty Neptune's beck, thus ended they their ſong, 
When as from Harwich all to Loving-land along, 
Great claps and ſhouts were heard reſounding to the ſhore, 
Wherewith th' Eſſexian nymphs applaud. their loved Stour, 
From the Suffolcean fide yer thoſe which Stour prefer 
Their princely Orwell praiſe, as much as th' other her: 
For though clear Briton be rich Suffolk*s from her fpring, 
Which Stour upon her way to Harwich down doch bring; 
Yet Deben of herſelf a ſtout and ſtedfaſt friend, 
Her ſuccour to that ſea, near Orwel's road doth ſend: 
When Waueney to the north, rich Suffolk's only meere, 
As Stour upon the north, from Eſſex parts this ſhire ; * 
Leſt Stour and Orwell thus might ſteal her nymphs away, 
In eons name commands, that here their force ſhould 
y: 
For that herſelf and Yar in honour of the deep, 
Were purpoſed a feaſt in Loving-land to keep. 
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The T WENTIETH SONG. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 1 
T he muſe that part of Suffolk fings, 
T hat lyes to Norfolk, and then brings 
The bright Norfolcean nymphs, to gueſt 
To Loving-land, to Neptune s feaſt , 
To Ouze the leſs then down ſhe takes, 
Where ſhe a flight at river mates: 
And thence to Marſh-land ſhe deſcends, 
With whoſe free praiſe this ſong ſhe ends. 


— 


Rom Suffolk roſe a ſound, through the Norfolcean ſhore 
That ran itſelf, the like had not been heard before: 
For he that doth of ſea the powerful trident wield, 
His Tritons made proclaim, a nymphall to be held 
In honour of himſelf, in Loving-land, where he 
The moſt ſelected nymphs appointed had to be. 
Thoſe ſeamaids that about his ſecret walks do dwell, 
Which tend his mighty herds of whales, and fiſhes fell, 
As of the rivers thoſe, amongſt the meadows rank, 
That play in every ford, and ſport on every bank, 
Were ſummon'd to be there, on pain of Neptune's hate : 
For he would have his feaſt, obſerv'd with god-like ſtate. 
When thoſe Suffolcean floods that ſided not with Stour, 
Their ſtreams but of themſelves into the ocean pour, 
As Or, through all the coaſt a flood of wond'rous fame, 
Whoſe honoured fall begets a * haven of her name. 
And Blyth a dainty brook, their ſpeedy courſe do caſt, 
For Neptune with the reſt, to Loving-land to haſte: 
When Waueney in her way, on this Septentrial fide, 
That theſe two eaſtern ſhires doth equally divide, 
From Laphamford leads on, her ſtream into the eaſt, 
By Bungey, then along by Beckles, when poſſeſt 
Of Loving-land, bout which her limber arms ſhe throws, 
With Neptune taking hands, betwixt them who incloſe, 
And her an iſland make, fam'd for her ſcite ſo far. 
But leave her muſe a while, and let us on with Yar, 
Which Gariena ſome, ſome Hier, ſome Yar do name; 
Who riſing from her ſpring not far from Wallingham, 
Through the Norfolcean fields ſeems wantonly to play, 


To Norwich comes at length, towards Yarmouth on her | And paſt that very hour, it could produce no more. 


way, 


Where Wentſum from the ſouth, and Bariden do bear 
Up with her, by whoſe wealth ſhe much is honoured there, 
To entertain her Yar, that in her ſtate doth ſtand, 

With towns of high*ſt account the fourth of all the land: 
That hoſpitable place to the induſtrious Dutch, 

Whoſe ſkill in making ſtuffs, and workmanſhip is ſuch, 
(For refuge hither come) as they our aid deſerve, 

By labour fore that live, whilſt oft the Engliſh ſtarve , 

On roots and pulſe that feed, on beef and mutton ſpare 

So frugally they live, not gluttons as we are. : 

But from my former theme, ſince thus I have digreſs'd 
ll borrow more of time, until my nymphs be dreſs'd: 
And ſince theſe floods fall out fo fitly in my way, 

A little while to them I will convert my lay. 

The colewort, colliflower, and cabbage in their ſeaſon, 
The rouncefall, great beans, and early ripening peaſon ; 
The onion, ſcallion, leek, which houſewives highly rate; 
Their kinſman garlick then, the poor man's Mithridate ; 
The ſavoury parſnip next, and carrot pleaſing food ; 

The ſkirret (which ſome ſay) in fallads ſtirs the blood; 
The turnip, taſting well to clowns in winter weather: 
Thus in our verſe we put, roots, herbs and fruits together. 
The great moiſt pumpion then, that on the ground doth lic 
A purer of this kind, the ſweet muſk-mellon by; ; 
Which dainty palates now, becauſe they would not want 
Have kindly learnt to ſet, as yearly to tranſplant : : 
The radiſh ſomewhat hot, yet urine doth provoke ; 

The cucumber as cold, the heating artichoke ; 

The citrons, which our ſoil not eas'ly doth afford; 

The rampion rare as that, the hardly gotten gourd. 

But in theſe trivial things, muſe, wander not too long 
But now to nimble Yat, turn we our active ſong, : 
Which in her winding courſe, from Norwich to the main 
By many a ſtately ſeat laſciviouſly doth ſtrain, ; 
To Yarmouth till ſhe come, her only chriſtned town 
Whoſe fiſhing thro? the realm doth her fo much reagwn 
Where thoſe that with their nets ſtill haunt theboundlef bo 
Her ſuch a ſumptuous feaſt of ſalted herrings make, : 
As they had robb'd the ſea of all his former ſtore, 


Her - 
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Her own ſelves harbour here, when Yar doth hardly win, 


But kindly ſhe again, ſaluted is by Thrin, 
A fair Norfolcean nymph, which gratifies her fall. 
Now are the Tritons heard, to Loving- land to call, 


Wang EI; before them bravely | 


* 
Commanding all the nymphs of high account that were, 
Which in fat Holland lurk among the queachy plaſhes, 
Or play them on the ſands, upon the foamy w 
As all the wat'ry brood, which haunt the German deeps, 
Upon whoſe briny curls, the dewy morning weeps, 
To Loving-land to come, and in their beſt attires, 
That meeting to obſerve, as now the time requires. 
When Erix, Neptune's ſon by Venus, to the ſhore 
To ſee them ſafely brought, their herald came before, 
And for a mace he held in his huge hand, the horn 
Of that ſo-much-eſteem'd, ſea-honouring unicorn, 
\ The vit. Next * Proto wond'rous ſwift, led all the reſt the way, 
tual pro- Then ſhe which makes the calms, the mild * Cymodice, 
perties in- With god-like * Dorida, and * Galatea fair, 
cident to With dainty nets of pearl, caſt o'er cheir braided hair : 
waters, 35 & A naliis which the ſea doth ſalt, and ſeaſoned keep; 
"© 


expreſſed Brings * Cyane, to the waves which that green colour gives; 
by their Then *Atmis, which in fogs and miſty vapours lives: 
the per. * Phrinax, the billows rough, and ſurges chat beſtrides, 
ſons of And * Rothion, that by her on the wild waters rides; 
nymphs, With * Icthias, that of frye the keeping doth. retain, 
a: hath. As Fholos, moſt that rules the monſters of the main 
by the an- Which brought to bear them out, if any need ſhould fall, 
cients. The Dolphin, Sea-horſe, Gramp, the Wherlpoole, and the 
: hale. | 
An hundred more beſides, I readily could name, 
With theſe as Neptune will'd, to Loving-land that came. 
Theſe nymphstrick'd up in the ſea-gods todelight: 
Of coral of each kind, the black, the red, the white; 
With many ſundry ſhells, the ſcallop large and fair; 
The. cockle ſmall and round, the periwinkle ſpare, 
The oyſter, wherein oft the pearl is found to breed, 
The muſſel, which retains that dainty orient ſeed : 
In chains and bracelets made, with links of ſundry twiſts, 
Some worn about their waiſts, their necks, ſome onthe wriſts. 
Great ſtore of amber there, and jet they did not mils ; 
Their lips they ſweet' ned had with coſtly ambergreaſe. 
Scarcely the Nereids thus arrived from the ſeas, 
But from the freſher ſtreams the brighter Naides, 
To Loving-land make haſte with all the ſpeed they may, 
For fear their fellow-nymphs ſhould for their coming ſtay. 
Glico the running ſtreams in ſweetneſs ſtill that keeps, 
And Clymene which rules, when they ſurround their deeps, 
Spio, in hollow banks, the waters that doth hide: 
With Opis that doth bear them backward with the tide. 
Semaia that for ſights doth keep the water clear : 
Zanthe their yellow ſands, that maketh to appear, 
Then Drymo for the oaks that ſhadow every bank, 
Phylodice, the boughs for garlands freſh and rank. 
Which the clear Naides make them Anadems withal, 
When they are call'd to dance in Neptune's mighty hall. 
Then Ligea, which maintains the birds harmonious lays, 
Which ſing on rivers banks a the ſlender ſprays, 
With Rhodia, which for them doth nurſe the roſeat ſets, 
Ioida, which preſerves the azure violets. | 
Anthea, of the flowers, that hath the general charge, 
And Syrinx of the reeds, that grow upon the marge. 
Some of theſe lovely nymplis wore on their flaxen hair 
Fine chaplets made of flags, that fully flower d were: 
With water-cans again, ſome wantonly them dight, 


Whoſe c leaf and flower, gave wonderful delight 
To thoſe that wiſtly view'd their beauties : ſome again, 
That places held among the wat'ry tra 


Which neatly woven were, and ſome to grace the ſhowy 


Of cat-tails made them crowns, which from the ſedge doth 
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Of lady-ſmocks moſt white, do rob each fieighbouring 


mead, | 
Wherewith their looſer locks moſt curiouſly they braid. 
Now thus together come, they friendly do deviſe, 
Some of light toys, and ſome of matters grave and wiſe. 


But to break off their ſpeech, her reed when Syrinx ſounds, 
Some caſt themſelves in rings, and fell to hornpipe rounds : 


They ceaſing; as again to others turns it falls, 


The haſty galiards tread, ſome others jiggs, braules. 

This done; upon the bank together V<4- 

| Proceeding in the cauſe, for which they thus were met, 

In mighty Neptune's praiſe, theſe ſea-born virgins ſing : 
Let earth, and air, ſay they, with the high praiſes ring, 

Of Saturn by his Ops, the moſt renowned fon, 

* From all the gods but Jove, the diadem that won, 

© Whoſe 8 wiſe and ſtrong, dear nymphs, let us 

relate, 

On mountains of vaſt waves, know he that ſits in ſtate, 

And with his trident rules the univerſal ſtream, 

To be the only fire of mighty Polypheme. 

* On fair Thooſa got old Phorcus loved child, 

Who in a feigned ſhape that god of ſea beguil'd. 

* Three thouſand princely ſons, and lovely nymphs as we, 

* Were to great Neprune born, of which we fake be : 

Some by his goodly queen, ſome in his lemmans bed; 

Chryaſor grim begot, on ſtern Meduſa's head. 

* Swart Brontes, for his own ſo mighty Neptune takes, 

One of the Cyclops ſtrong, Jove*sthunder-boltsthat makes. 

Great Neptune, Nelius got (if you for wiſdom ſeek) 

Who was old Neſtor's fire, the grav'ſt and wiſeſt Greek. 

Or from this king of waves, of ſuch thou lov'ſt to hear, 

Of famous nations firſt, that mighty founders were; 

* Then Cadmus, who the plot of ancient Thebes contriv'd, 

From Neptune god of ſea, his pedigree deriv'd, 

By Agenor his old fire, who rul'd Phoenicia long: 

So Inachus, the chief of Argives great and ſtrong 

* Claim'd kindred of this king,and by ſome beauteous neice, 

* So did Pelaſgus too, who peopled ancient Greece. 

* A world of mighty kings and princes I could name, 

* From our god Neptune ſprung ; let this ſuffice, his fame 

Incompaſſeth the world; thoſe ſtars which never riſe, 

Above the lower ſouth, are never from his eyes: 

* As thoſe again to him do every day appear, 

* Continually that keep the northern hemiſphere ; 

* Who like a mighty king, doth caſt his watched robe, 

Far wider than the land, quite round about the globe. 

* Where is there one to him that may compared be, 

© That both the poles at once continually doth ſee ; 

And giant- like with heaven as often maketh wars; 

The iſlands in his power as numberleſs as ſcars, 

He waſheth at his will, and with his mighty hahd*, 

He makes the even ſhores, oft mountainous with ſands : 

* Whoſe creatures, which obſerve his wide imperial ſeat, 

Like his immeaſured ſelf, are infinite and great.” 

Thus ended they their ſong, and off th'afſembly brake, 
When quickly towards the weſt, the muſe her way doth take; 
Whereas the ſwelling ſoil, as from one bank doth bring 
This! Waueney ſung before and 'Ouſe-the-leſs, whoſe ſpring 1 The 
Towards Ouſe-the-greater points, and down by Thetford fountains 


: 
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| 


glid es, of theſe 
Where ſhe clear Thet receives, her glory that divides, fran 
With her new-named town, as wondrous glad that ſhe, der, yet 
For frequency of late, ſo much eſteem'd ſhould be: —_—— 


Where ſince theſe confluent floods, ſo fit for hawking lie, 

And ſtore of fowl entice ſkill'd falconers there to flie, 
Now of a flight at Brooke ſhall my deſcription be 

What ſubject can be found, that lies not fair for me. 

Of ſimple ſhepherds now, my muſe exactly ſings, 

And then of courtly loves, and the affairs of kings. 

Then in a buſkin'd ſtrain, the warlike ſpear and ſhield, 

And inſtantly of the diſports of field; | 

What can this iſle produce, that lies from my report, 

Induſtrious muſe, proceed then to my hawking ſport, 

Rrrr | When 


the other 
to the eaſt. 
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When making for the brook, the falconer doth eſpy, 
One river, plaſh, or mere, where ſtore of fowl doth lie, 
Whence forced over land, by ſkilful falconer'e trade, 

A fair convenient flight, may eaſily be made. 

He whiſtleth off his hawks, whoſe nimble pinions ſtreight, 
Do work themſelves by turns, into a ſtately height : 

And if that after check, the one or both do go, 
Sometimes he them the lure, ſometimes doth water ſhew ; 
The trembling fowl that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring, 
And find it is too late, - to truſt them to their wing, 

Lie flat upon the flood, whilſt the high-mounted hawks, 
Then being lords alone, in their etherial walks, 

Aloft ſo bravely ſtir, their bells ſo thick that ſhake, 
Which when the falconer ſees, that ſcarce one plane they make; 
The gallant'ſ birds, ſaid he, that ever flew on wing, 

And ſwears there is a flight, were worthy of a king. | 

Then making to the flood, to force the fowls to riſe, * 
The fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the ſkies, 
Make ſundry canceleers e' er they the fowl can reach, 
Which then to fave their lives, their wings do lively ſtretch. 


But when the whizzing bells the ſilent air do cleave, 


And that their greateſt ſpeed, them vainly do deceive ; 
And the ſharp cruel hawks, they at their backs do view, 


pl the Themſelves for very fear they inſtantly * incaw. 


again in 
water. 


+ Inſpired by the muſe, at her arrival forg ; 


The hawks get up again into their former place, 
And ranging here and there, in that their airy race; 
Still as the fearful fowl attempt to ſcape away, 
With many a ſtouping brave, them in again they lay. 
But when the falconers take their hawking-poles in hand, 
And croſſing of the brook, do put it over land; 
The hawk gives it a ſouſe, that makes it to rebound, 
Well near the height of man, ſometimes above the ground; 
Oft takes a leg, or wing, oft takes away the head, 
And oft from neck to tail, the back in two doth ſhread. 
With many a wo ho ho, and jocond lure again, | 
When he his quarry makes upon the graſſy plane. 

But to my floods again; when as this Ouſe-the-leſs, 


7 Hath taken in clear Thet, with far more free acceſs, 


To Ouſe-the-great ſhe goes, her queen that cometh crown'd, 
As ſuch a river ſits, ſo many miles renown'd ; 

And pointing to the north, her chriſtal front ſhe daſhes, 
Againſt the ſwelling ſands of the ſurrounded waſhes ; 
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And Neptune 


Which they receive by me, ſo ſovereign in 


in her arms, ſo amply doth embrace, 
As ſhe would rob his queen, fair Thetis, of her place. 
Which when rich Marſh-land ſees, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe 
her ſtate, | 
With that fair river thus, ſhe gently doth debate. 
* Diſdain me not, dear flood, in thy exceſſive pride, 
© There's ſcarcely any ſoil that ſitteth by thy fide, 
« Whoſe turf ſo barful is, or bears ſo deep a ſwath ; 
Nor is there any Marſh in all Great Britain, hath 
So many goodly ſeats, or that can truly ſhew, 
Such rareties as I, ſo that all Marſhes owe | 
« Much honour to my name, for that exceeding grace, 
my place. 
Though Rumney, as ſome ſay, for fineneſs of her graſs, 
And for her dainty ſcite, all others doth ſurpaſs; 
+ Yet are thoſe ſeas but poor, and rivers that confine, 
Fer greatneſs but mean rills, be they compar'd with 


mine, 
Nor hardly doth ſhe tythe th* abundant fowl and fiſh, 
Which nature gives to me, as I myſelf can wiſh. 
As Amphitrite oft, calls me her ſweet and fair, 
* And ſends the northern winds to curl my braided hair, 
And makes the Waſhes ſtand, to watch and ward me ſtill, 
© Leſt that rough god of ſea, on me ſhould work his will. 
Old Wiſbitch to my grace, my circuit ſits within, 
And near my banks I have the neighbourhood of Lynn. 
Both towns of ſtrength and ſtate, my profits {till ſhall 
vent, 1 

No Marſh hath more of ſea, none more of continent.” 
ming ends her ſpeech, as one that thoroughly 
What was her proper praiſe, and what was Ouſe's due. 

With that the zealous muſe, in her poetic rage, 
To Walſingham would needs have gone a pilgrimage, 
To view thoſe fartheſt ſhores, whence little Niger flow 
Into the northern main, and ſee the glebe where grows, 
That ſaffron (which men ſay) this land hath not the like, 
All Europe that excels ; but here ſhe fail doth ſtrike. 
For that Apollo pluck*d her eaſily by the ear 
And told her in that part of Norfolk, if there were 


Ought worthy of reſpect, it was not in her way, 
When for the greater Ouſe, her wing ſhe doth diſplay. 


POLY-OLBION. 


The T W E N T V- 


Tur ARGUMENT. | 
Now from New-market comes the muſe, 

Whoſe ſpacious heath, ſhe wiſtly views, 
Thoſe ancient ditches and ſurveys, 
Which our firſt Saxons here did raiſe ; 
To Gogmagog then turns ber tale, 

And ſhews you Ring-tail's pleaſant vale. 
And to do Cambridge all ber rites, 

The muſes to ber town invites. | 
And laftly, Ely's praiſe ſhe ſings, {1 
An end which to this canto brings. 


Y this our little reſt, thus having gotten breath, 
And fairly in our way, upon New-market-heath ; 


| 


FIRST SONG. 


O time, what earthly thing with thee itſelf can truſt, 
When thou in thine own courſe art to thy ſelf unjuſt ! 

«- Doſt thou contract with death, and to oblivion give 

© Thy glories, after them, yer ſhamefully dar ſt live? 
*O 2 had*ſt thou preſerv d, what labouring man hath 


one, : 
* Thou long before this day, might'ſt to thy ſelf have won 
* A deity with the gods, and in thy temple plac'd, 
But ſacrilegious thou, haſt all great works defac'd ; 
For though the things themſelves have ſuffer d by thy theft, 
* Yet with thy ruins, thou, to ages might'ſt have left, 
* Thoſe monuments who rear'd, and not have ſuffer d thus 
* Poſterity ſo much, t* abuſe both thee and us. 
* I, by th' Eaſt Angles firſt, who from this heath aroſe, 


hat great and antient * ditch, which us expected long, 


b The long' ſt and largeſt ditch, to check their Mercian 
z 
© Becauſe 


The TW ENTY-FIRST SON G. 


Becauſe my depth, and breadth, ſo ſtrangely doth exceed, 
—_— and wretched thoughts, they conſtantly de 
by 

a by the devil's help, I needs muſt raiſed be, 

* Wherefore the Devil's-ditch they baſely named me; 

When ages long before, I bare faint Edmond's name, 

© Becauſe up to my ſide, (ſome have ſuppoſed) came 

The liberties th'd to his moſt ſacred ſhrine. 

© Therefore my fellow Dykes, ye antient friends of mine, 

© That out of earth were rais'd, by men whoſe minds 
were 

© It is no marvel, oblivion do you treat. 

« Firſt, Flemditch next myſelf, that art of greateſt ſtrength, 

That do'ſt extend thy courſe full ſeven large miles in 


» 


length z 
And thou the Fivemile call'd, yet not leſs dear to me, 
With Brenditch, that again is ſhorteſt of the three, 
« Can you ſuppoſe yourſelves at all to be reſpected, 
When you may ſee my truch's bely*d, and ſo neglected; 
© Therefore dear Heath, live ſtill in proſperous eſtate, 
* And letthy well-fleec'd flocks, from mornto evening late. 
(By careful ſhepherds kept) rejoice thee with their praiſe, 
And let the merry lark, with her delicious lays, 
Give comfort to thy plains, and let me only lie, 
(Though of the world contemn'd) yet gracious in thine 


e.“ 

Thus faid, theſe antient Dykes neglected in their ground, 
Through the ſad aged earth, ſent out a hollow ſound, 
To gratulate her ſpeech; when as we met again, 

Wich one whoſe conſtant heart, with cruel love was Qain ; 

Old Gogmagog, a hill of long and great renown, 

Which near to Cambridge ſet, o'er-looks that learn'd town. 

Of Balſham's pleaſant hills, that by the name was known, 

But with the monſtrous times, he rude and barbarous 

grown, 

A giant was become ; for man he cared not, 

And ſo the fearful name of Gog had got : 

Who long had born good-will to moſt delicious Grant, 

But doubting leſt ſome god his greatneſs might ſupplant. 

For as thatdainty flood by Cambridge keeps her courſe, 

He found the muſes left their old Bœotian ſource ; 

Reſorting to her banks, and every little ſpace, 

He ſaw bright Phœbus gaze upon her chryſtal face, 

And through th* exhaled fogs, with anger looked red, 

To leave his loved nymph, when he went down to bed. 

Wherefore this hill with love, being fouly overgone ; 

And one day as he found the lovely nymph alone, 

Thus wooes her; Sweeting mine, if thou mine own wilt 

be, 

© I've many a pretty , I keep in ſtore for thee, 

A neſt of! 3 4 and goodly urchins too, 

© Nay, nymph take heed of me, when I begin to wooe : 

© And better yet than this, a bulchin two years old, 

© Acurld-patecalfir is, and oft could have been fold : 

And yet beſide all this, I've goodly bear-whelps twa, 

Full dainty. for my joy, when ſhe's diſpos'd to play, 

And twenty ſowes of lead, to make our wedding ring; 

Beſides, at Sturbridge Fair, I'll buy thee many a thing: 

I'll ſmouch thee every morn, before the ſun can riſe, 

And look my manly face, in thy ſweet glaring eyes.“ 
Thus faid, he ſmug'd his beard, and ſtroked up his 


hair, | 
As one that for her love he thought had offered fair : 
Which to the muſes, Grant did preſently report, 
Wherewith they many a year ſhall make them wond'rous 
1] 


When! Ringdale in her ſelf, a moſt delicious dale, 
Who having heard too long the barbarous mountain's tale, 
Thus thinketh in herſelf, * Shall I be filenc'd, when 
© Rude hills and ditches, digg'd by diſcontented men, 
Are aided by the muſe; their minds at large to ſpeak, 
«© Beſides my ſiſter vales ſuppoſing me but weak, 
© Judge meanly of my ſtate, when ſhe no longer ſtaid, 
© But in her own behalf, thus to the other ſaid. 


0 =» though betwixt two ſhires, I be by fortune 
thrown, 
© That neither of them both can challenge me her own; 
Let am I not the leſs, nor leſs my fame ſhall be ; 
* Your figures are but baſe, when they are ſet by me: 
* For nature in your ſhapes, notoriouſly did err, 
* Bur ſkilful was in me, caſt pure orbicular, 
Nor can I be compar'd ſo like to any thing, 
* By him that would expreſs my ſhape, as to a ring : 
* For nature bent to ſport, and various in her trade, 
© Of all the Britiſh vales, of me a circle made: 
For in my very midſt, there is a ſwelling ground. 
* About whichCeres nymphs dance many a wanton round. 
* The friſking fairy there, as on the light air borne, 
Oft run at barley-break upon the ears of corn; 
And catching drops of dew in their laſcivious chaces, 
Do caſt the liquid pearl in one another's faces, 
What = in largenets have, that bear themſelves fo 
wel 
In my moſt perfe& form, and delicacy, I, 
For greatneſs of my grain, and fineneſs of my graſs , 
This iſle ſcarce hath a vale, that Ringdale doth ſurpaſs.” 
_m more ſhe would have ſaid, but ſuddenly there 
prung, 
A confident report, that through the country rung, 
That Cam her daintieſt flood, long ſince entitled Grant, 
Whoſe fountain Aſhwell crow n'd, with many an upright 
lant. 

In ſallying on for Ouſe, determin'd by the way, 
To entertain her friends the muſes with a lay. 
Wherefore to ſhew herſelf ere ſhe ro Cambridge came, 
Moſt worthy of that town to which ſhe gives the name, 
Takes in her ſecond head, from Linton coming in, 
By Shelford having lid, which ſtraightway ſhe doth win: 


« 
- 


Than which, a purer ſtream, a delicater brook, 


Bright Phoebus in his courſe, doth ſcarcely overlook. 
Thus furniſhing her banks; as ſweetly ſhe doth glide 
wn Cambridge, with rich meads laid forth on either 
ide; 


And with the muſes oft, did by the way converſe: 


Wherefore it her behoves, that ſomething ſhe rehearſe, 
The ſiſters that concern'd, who whiſper'd in her ear, 

Such things as only ſhe, and they themſelves ſhould hear, 
A wond”rous learned flood; and ſhe that had been long, 


(Though ſilent, in herſelf, yet) vexed at the wrong 


Done to Apollo's prieſts, with heavenly fire infus'd, 
Oft by the worthleſs world, unworthily abus'd : 


Wich whom, in their behalf, bap ill, or happen well, 


She meant to have a bout, even in deſpight of hell, 
When humbly lowting low, her due obedience done, 
Thus like a Satyr ſhe, deliberately begun. 

My invectwe, thus quoth ſhe, | only aim at you, 
(Of what degree ſer) ye wretched worldly crew, 


| © In all your brainleſs talk, that till direct your drifts 


Againſt the muſes ſons, and their moſt ſacred gifts, 
That hate a poet's name, your vileneſs to advance, 

For ever be you damn'd in yuur dull ignorance, 

Slave, -_ whom thou doſt think, ſo mean and poor to 
Is more than half divine, when he is ſet by thee. 
* Nay more, I will avow, and juſtify him then, 
He is a god, compar'd with ordinary men. 


His brave and noble heart, here ina heaven doth dwell, 


Above thoſe worldly cares, that fink« ſuch ſots to hell; 
A caitif if there be yet viler than thy ſelf, 

« If he through baſeneſs light upon this worldly pelf, 

« Thechimney-ſweep, or he that in the dead of night, 

« Doth empty loathſome vaults, nay purchaſe all your right ; 
« When not the greateſt king, ſhould he his treaſure rain, 
« The muſes ſacred giſte, can poſſibly obtain; 

« No, were the monarch of the univerſal earth, 

« Except that gift from heaven, be breath'd into his birth. 
Ho tranſitory be thoſe heaps of rotting mud, 


838 


Which only to obtain, ye make your chicfeſt good? 
| Pertha ps 
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6 Ae eee * In woman' s perfect ſhape, ſtill be thy emblem right, 

| y hopes we. |< | 
„ NES ITT * Phocis bedew'd with drops, that from Parnaſſus fall, 
Let Cirrha ſeek to her, nor be you leaſt of all, 


© Have 1 not known a wretch, the purchaſe of whoſe 


Was valued to be. ſold, at threeſcore thouſand pound; 

© That in a little time, in a poor thread-bare coat, 

* Hath walk'd from place to place, to beg a ſilly groat ! 

When nothing hath of yours, or your baſe broods 

left, * | 

C poor widows cries, to memorize your theft. 

That curſe the ſerpent got in paradiſe for hire, 

* Deſcend upon you all, from him yourdeviliſh fire, 

« Groveling upon the earth, to creep upon your breaſt, 

« And lick. 1 duſt, like that abhorred beaſt. 
* But leave theſe hateful herds, and let me now declare, 

« I th' Heliconian fount, who rightly chriſt'ned are; 

Not ſuch as baſely ſooth the humour of the time, | 

And ſlubberingly patch up ſome light and ſhallow chime, 

Upon Parnaſſus” top, that ſtrive to be inſtall'd, 

« Yet never to that place were by the muſes call d. 

Nor yet our mimic apes, out of their bragging pride, 

That fain would ſeem to be, what nature them deny'd ; | 

« Whoſe verſes hobling run, as with disjointed bones, 

And make a viler noiſe, than carts upon the ſtones ; 


And theſe forſooth muſt be, the muſes only heirs, 


When they but baſtards are, and foundlings none of theirs, 

© Inforcing things in verſe for poetry unfit, | 

Mere filthy ſtuff, that breaks out of the ſores of wit 

« What poet recks the praiſe upon ſuch anticks heap'd, 

« Or envies that their lines, in cabinets are kept ? 

Though ſome fantaſtick fool promove their ragged 

rhymes, 

And do trankeribe them o'er a hundred ſeveral times, 

And ſome fond women wins, to think them wond'rous 

« When lewd beggary traſh, nay very gibb'riſh are. 

« Give me thoſe lines (whoſe touch the ſkilful car to pleaſe) 

That gliding flow in ſtate, like ſwelling Euphrates, © | 

In which things natural be, and not in falſely wrong; 

« The ſounds are fine and ſmooth, the ſenſe is full and 

ſtrong ; eh. 5 | 

Not bombaſted with words, vain tickliſh ears to feed, 

gut ſuch as may content the perfect man to read. 

What is of painters ſaid, is of true poets rife, 

© That he which doth expreſs things neareſt to the life, 

Doth touch the 2 point, nor needs he add thereto, 

For that the utmoſt is, that art doth ſtrive to do. 
Had Orpheus, whoſe ſweet harp (ſo muſically ſtrung) 

© Inticed trees, and rocks, to follow him along; | 

« Th' morality of which, is that his knowledge drew, 

© The ſtony, blockiſh rout, that nought but rudeneſs knew, 

« T” embrace a civil life, by his enticing lays. 

Had he compos'd his lines, like many of theſe days, 

© Which to be underſtood, da take it in diſdain, 


© Who might have fit him down, the trees and rocks 


among, | while, 
And been a verier block than thoſe to whom he ſung. | Deſirous to repoſe, and reſt her with the iſle, 


O noble Cambridge then, my moſt beloved town, 


O let the thrice-three maids, their dews 
been | From Aganippa's fount, and hoof-plow* 


Whoſe one hand holds a cup, the other bears a light. 


Fe fair Bœotian Thebes, and Theſpia ſtill to pay 
My Cambridge all her rites; Cirrhea ſend this way. 
Ter thee rain, 
6 Hippocrane. 
Mount Pindus, thou that art the muſes place 
In Theſſaly; and thou, O Pimpla, that in Thrace 
bey choſe for their own hill, then thou Parnaſſus high, 
Upon whoſe by-clift top, the ſacred company x 


About Apollo lit; and thou, O flood, with theſe 


Pure Helicon, below d of the Pierides. | 
* WithTempe, let thy walks, and ſhades, bebrought to her, 
And all your glorious gifts upon my town confer.” © - 
This ſaid, the lovely Grant glides cas'ly on along, + 
To meet the mighty Ouſe, which with her watry throng, 
The Cantabrigian fields had entered, taking in 
Th' in-iſled Ely's earth, which ſtrongly ſhe doth win 
a ſolt · neighbouring grounds, when as the fruit- 
Much wondering at herſelf, chought ſurely all this while, 
That by her ſilence ſhe had ſuffered too much wrong, 
Wherefore in her ſelf-praiſe, lo thus the iſland ſung. 
Of all the Marſhland iſles, I Ely am the Queen, 
For winter each where ſad, in me looks freſh and green, 


The horſe, or other beaſt, o erweigh d with his own maſs, 


* Lies wallowing in my fens, hid over head in graſs ; 

* Andin the place where grows rank fodder for my 

The turf which bears the hay, is wond'rous needful peat : 
* My full and batning earth, needs not the plowman's pains, 
* Therills which run in me, are like the branched veins 
In human bodies ſeen; thoſe ditches cut by hand. 

* From the ſurrounding Meres, to win the-meaſur'd land, 
* To thoſe choice waters, I moſt fitly may compare, 

* Wherewith nice women uſe to blanch their beauties rare. 
* Hath there a man been born in me, that never knew 

Of Waterſey the Lame, or th' other call'd the New. 

The Frithdike near'ft my midſt, and of another fort, 

* Whoever fiſh'd, or fow!'d, that cannot make report 

c Of Rake Meres at hand, upon my weſtern way, 

As Ramſey- mere, and Ug, with the great Whittelſey; 
Of the abundant ſtore of fiſh and fowl that bred; 
Which whilſt of Europe's ifes Great Britain is the head. 
No Meres ſhall truly tell, in them, than at one draught, 
© More ſtore of either kinds hath with the net been caught; 
Which though * to be 
* Their own, yet muſt thoſe iſles likewiſe acknowledge me 


| | © Their ſovereign, Nor yet let that iſlet Ramſey ſhame, 


Although to Ramſey- Mere ſhe only gives the name; 


uſurp upon her bounds. 


perhaps forgotten might have been. - 


and 
Thus broke ſhe 


In glory flouriſh ſtill, to heighten thy renown ; 


© © Nor Huntingdon, to 9 1 = 


grounds, 
« Twit me that I at all | 
© Thoſe Meres may well be proud, that I will take them in, bridge- 
Which otherwiſe perh 
. r . 
« WI ' 


S 


Though 
x 


Meres for 
to make me moſt compleat. the mot 


off her ſpeech, when as the muſe a fart in 


unting- 


donſhire. 

: + © CThetown 

Here conſummates her ſong, and doth freſh take. and church 
Wich war in che next book, the muſes to n 
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 POLY-OLBION. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SONG. 


Turk ARGUMENT. 
The Muſe, Ouſe from ber fountain brings 
Along by Buckingham, and ſings : 
The earth that turned wood to tone, 
And ib boly wells of Harkweſton : 
Then ſhews wherefore the fates do grant, 
That ſhe the civil wars ſhould chant : 
By Huntingdon ſhe Waybridge meets, 
And thence the German ocean greets. 


Nvention as before, thy high-pitch'd pinions rouze, 
Exactly to ſer down how the far-wandring Ouſc, 
"Through the Bedfordian fields deliciouſly doth ſtrain, 
As holding on her courſe, by Huntingdon again, 
How bravely ſhe her ſelf betwixt her banks doth bear, 
Ere Ely ſhe iniſle, a goddeſs honoured there; 
From Brackley breaking forth, through ſoils moſt heavenly 
ſweet, | 

By Buckingham makes on, and croſſing Watling-ſtreer, 
She with her leſſer Ouſe, at Newport next doth twin, 
Which from proud Chiltern near, comes eas ly ambling in. 
The brook which on her bank doth boaſt that earth alone: 
(Which noted) of this iſle, converteth wood to ſtone, 
That little Aſply's earth we anciently inſtile, 
* Mongſt ſundry other things, a wonder of the iſle : 
Of which the leſſer Ouſe oft boaſteth in her way, 
As ſhe her ſelf with flowers doth gorgeouſly array. 

Ouſe having Ouleney paſt, as ſhe were waxed mad, 
From her firſt ſtayder courſe immediately doth gad; 
And in meandred gyres doth whirl herſelf about. 
That, this way, here and there, back, forward, in, and 

out, 

And like a wanton girl, oft doubling in her gate, 
In labyrinth; like turns, and twinings intricate, 
Through thoſe rich fields doth run, till laſtly in her pride, 
The ſhire's hoſpitious town, ſhe in her courſe divide, 
Where ſhe her ſpacious breaſt in glorious breadth diſplays 
And varying her clear form a thouſand ſundry ways, 
Streaks through the verdant meads; but far ſhe hath not 


gone, 

When Ivel a clear nymph from Shefford ſallying on, 
Comes deftly dancing in through many a dainty ſlade, 
Crown'd with a goodly bridge, arriv'd at Bickleſwade, 
Encouraged the more her miſtreſs to purſue, 

In whoſe clear face the fun delights himſelf to view: 
To mix her ſelf with Ouſe, as on ſhe thus doth make, 
And lovingly at laſt hath hapt to overtake ; * 1 
She in her chryſtal arms her ſovereign Ouſe doth cling, 
Which flood in her ally, as highly glorying, 

Shoots forward to St. Neot's, into thoſe nether grounds, 


Towards Huntingdon, and leaves the lov'd Bedfordian | © Reſign'd his crown, whoſe ſoil the colour doth retain, 


bounds. 
Scarce is ſhe entred yer upon this ſecond ſhire, 
Of which ſhe ſovereign is, but that two fountains clear, 
At Harlweſton near hand, th'one ſalt, the other ſweet, 
At her firſt entrance, thus her greatneſs gently greet. 


| © Off interchang'd we ſighs, oft amorous looks we ſent, 

Okt whiſpering our dear loves, our thoughts oft did we vent 
* Amongſt the ſecret ſhades, oft in the groves did play 
* And in our ſports our joys, and forrows did bewray, a 
Ott cunningly we met, yet coyly then imbrac'd, 
Still languiſh'd in deſire, yet liv'd we ever chaſt. 
And quoth the ſaltiſh ſpring, as one day mine and J. 
Set to recount our loves, from his more tender eye ; 
* The briniſh tears drop'd down, on mine impierced breaſt 
And inſtantly therein ſo deeply were — ; 
That brackiſh I became : he finding me depriv'd 
Ot former freſhneſs quite, the cauſe from him deriv'd 
* On me heſtow'd this gift, my ſweetneſs to requite 
That I ſhould ever cure the dimneſs of the ſight. : 
* And, quoth L freſher ſpring, the wood-god me that 
| * woo'd, 
As one day by my brim, ſurpriz'd with love h 
On me beſtow'd this gift, be ever after I . 
Should cure the painful itch, and lothſome leproſy.” 

Held on with this diſcourſe, ſhe on not far hath run, 

But that ſhe is arriv'd at goodly Huntingdon ; 
Where ſhe no ſooner views her darling and delight, 
Proud * Portholme, but became fo raviſh'd with the ſight, . A little 


* 


That ſhe her limber arms laſciviouſly doth throw iſland 
About the iſlet's waſte, who being imbraced ſo, made by 
Her flowry boſom ſhews to the inamour'd brook ; ee 
On which when as the Ouſe amazedly doth look — 


On her brave damask'd breaſt, bedeck d with many a flow'r don. 
(That grace this godly mead) as thougli the ſpring did pour 
Her full abundance down, whoſe various dyes fo thick 
Are intermix'd as they by one another ſtick, 
That to the gazing eye that ſtandeth far, they ſhow 
Like thoſe made by the ſun in the celeſtial bow, 
But now t' advance this flood, the fates had brought to paſs 
As ſhe of all the reſt the only river was: ; 
Thar but a little while before that fatal war, 
"I 'wixt that divided blood of York and Lancaſter, 
Near Harleſwood, above in her Bedfordian trace, 
By keeping back her ſtream, for near three furlongs ſpace, 
Laying her boſom bare unto the publick view ; 
Apparently was prov'd by that which did enſue, 
In her prophetick ſelf, thoſe troubles to foreſee : 
Wherefore (even as her due) the deſtinies agree, 
She ſhould the glory have our civil fights to ſing, 
When ſwelling in her banks, from her abundant ſpring, 
Her ſober ſilence ſhe now reſolutely breaks, 
In language fitting war, and thus to purpoſe ſpeaks, 

With that moſt fatal field, I will not here begin, 
Where Norman William firſt the Conqueror, did win 
The day at Haſtings, where the valiant Harold lain, 'in Suſ- 
ſex, near 
| © Of ty/Engliſh blood there ſhed, as th'earth ſtill kept the the fer. 

ſcar : 

Which ſince not our's begot, but an invaſive war, 
* Amongſt our home · fought fields, hath no deſcription here. 

In Normandy nor that, that ſame day forty year, 


© Once were we two fair nymphs, who fortunately prov d, That baſtard William brought a conqueſt on this iſle, 


The pleaſures of the woods, and faithfully below d 

Of two ſuch Sylvan gods, by hap that found us here; 
For then their Sylvan kind moſt highly honoured were, 
When this whole country's face was foreſty, and we 

© Liv'd looſely in the weilds, which now thus peopled bet 


* *Twixt Robert his eld'ſt fon, and Henry, who the while 
His brother's warlike tents in Paleſtine were pight, 
In England here uſurp'd his eld*ſt-born brother's right; 
Which ſince it foreign was, not ſtruck within this land, 
* Amongſt our civil fights here number'd ſhall not ſtand. 
| S\ſf But 
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© With ſhowers of ſweltering blood, that down the fur- 
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gut Lincoln battle now we as our firſt will lay, 
« Where Maud the empreſs ſtood to try the doubrful day, 
With Stephen, when he here had well-near three years 
reign'd. 

Where both of them their right courageouſly maintain'd, 

And marſhalling their troops, the king his perſon put, 

Into his well-arm'd main, of ſtrong and valiant foot: 

The wings that were his horſe, in th one of them he plac'd 

« Young Alan that brave duke of Britain whom he grac'd 

With th' carls of Norfolk, and Northampton, and with 

thoſe, | 

He Mellent in that wing, and Warren did diſpoſe. 

The other no whit leſs, that this great day might ſted ; 

* The carl of Aubemerle, and valiant Ipres led. 

The empreſs* powers again, but in two ſquadrons were: 

© The vaward Cheſter had, and Glouceſter the rear; 

* Then were there valiant Welſh, and deſperate men of our's, 

That when ſupplies ſhould want, might reinforce their 
wers, | 

The battles join, as when two adverſe ſeas are daſh'd 

* Againſt each other's waves, that all the plains were waſh' d 


© rows ran, 
« Ere it could be diſcern'd which either loſt or won. 
* Earl Baldwin, and Fitzurſe thoſe valiant knights, were ſeen 
* To charge the empreſs* horſe, as though dread Mars had 
been 
There in two ſundry ſhapes ; the day that beauteous was, 
* Twinkled as when you ſee the ſun- beams in a glaſs, 
That nimbly being ſtir*d, flings up the trembling flame 
At once, and on the earth reflects the very ſame. 
With their reſplendent ſwords, that gliſter'd *gainſt the ſun; 
* The honour of the day, at length the empreſs won. 
* King Stephen priſoner was, and with him many a lord, 
* The common foldiers put together to the ſword. 

The next, the battle near St, Edmundſbury fought, 
By our Fitz- empreſsꝰ force, and Flemings hither brought 
By th'earl of Le'ſter, bent to move inteſtine ſtrife, 
For young king*® Henry's cauſe, crown'din his father's life; 
* Which to his kingly fire much care and forrow bred, 
In whoſe defiance then that earl his enſigns ſpread, 

* Back'd by Hugh Bigot's power, the earl of Norfolk then, 

* By bringing to his aid the valiant Norfolk men. 

*©Gainſt Bohun, England's great high conſtable that ſway*d 

* The royal forces, join'd with Lucy for his aid 

Chief juſtice, and with them the German powers, t'expel 

© The carls of Cornwal came, Glo'ſter, and Arundell, 

* From Bury, that with them St. Edmund's banner bring, 

* Their battles in array: both wiſely ordering | 

* The armies chanc'd to meet upon the marſhy ground, 

* Betwixt St, Edmund's town, and Fornham (ficly found) 

© The bellowing drums beat up a thunder for the charge, 

The trumpets rend the air, the enſigns let at large, 

Like waving flames far off, to either hoſt appear: 

The briſtling pikes do ſhake, to threat their coming near 

* All clouded in a miſt they hardly could them view, 

So ſhadow'd with the ſhafts from either ſide that flew. 

»The wings came wheeling in, at joining of whole forces, 

© The either part were {een to tumble from their horſes, 

Which empty put to rout, are paunch'd with gleaves and 
piles, | 

© Leſt elſe by running looſe, they might diſrank their files. 

The bill-men come to blows, that with the cruel thwacks, 

The ground lay ſtrew'd with male, and ſhreds of tatter'd 
* Jacks: | 

© The plains like to a ſhop, look'd each where to behold, | 

Where limbs of mangled men on heaps lay to be ſold ; 

Stern diſcontented war did never yet appear | 

* With a more threatning brow, than it that time did there. 

O Leiceſter (alas) in ill time waſt thou won 
To aid this graceleſs youth, the moſt ingrateful ſon 
* Againſt his natural ſire, who crown'd him in his days, 


Li'BI1UN: 


At Le'ſter by this war againſt king Henry ſhow'd, 
Upon ſo bad a cauſe, O courage ill beſtow'd.; 
Who had thy quarrel been, as thou thy ſelf was ſkill'd 
© In brave and martial feats, thou evermore had fill'd 
This iſle with thy high deeds, done in that bloody field: 
« But Bigot and this lord, inforc*d at length to yield 
Them to the other part, when on that fatal plain, 
Of th'Engliſh and the Dutch, ten thouſand men lay lain. 
As for the ſecond fight at Lincoln, betwixt thoſe 
Who ſided with the French, by ſeeking to depoſe 
Henry the fon of John, then young, and to advance 
© The Dauphin Lewis, ſon to Philip king of France, 
Which Lincoln caſtle, then moſt ſtraightly did beſiege; 
And William Marſhal earl of Pembroke for his liege, 
Who led the faithful lords) although ſo many there, 
Or in the conflict lain, or taken priſoners were; 
« Yet but for a ſurprize, no field appointed fight, 
Mongſt our ſet battles here, may no way claim a right, 
The field at Lewes then, by our third Henry fought, 
Who Edward his brave ſon unto that conflict brought; 
With Richard then the king of Almain, and his ſon 
© Young Henry, with ſuch lords as to his part he won, 
With him their ſovereign liege, their lives that durſt en- 


gage. 
And the rebellious league of the proud baronage, 
By Simon Mountford earl of Le'ſter their chief head, 
And th' earl of Glo'ſter, Clare, againſt king Henry led; 
For th' ancient freedoms here that bound their lives to ſtand, 
The aliens to expulſe, who troubled all the land, 
Wbilſt for this dreadful day, their great deſigns were meant; 
From Edward the young prince, defiances were ſent 
To Mountford's valiant ſons, lord Henry, Sim, and Guy, 
And calling unto him a herald, quoth he, fly 
To th' earl of Le'ſter's tents, and publickly proclaim 
Defiance to his face, and to the Mountford's name, 
And ſay to his proud ſons, ſay boldly thus from me; 
That if they be the ſame, that they would ſeem to be, 
Nov let them in the field be by their band - rouls known, 
Where as I make no doubt, their valour ſhall be ſhown : 
Which if they dare to do, and till uphold their pride, 
There will we vent our ſpleens, where ſwords ſhall it de- 
© cide. 

© To whom they thus reply*d, tell that brave manof hope, 
He ſhall the Mountfords find in th*head of all their troop, 
* To anſwer his proud braves; our bilbows be as good 
As his, our arms as ſtrong; and he ſhall find our blood 
Sold at as dear a rate as his; and if we fall, 


| © Tell him we'll hold fo faſt, his crown ſhall go withal. 


The king into three fights his forces doth divide, 
Of which his princely * ſon the vaward had to guide: 


| * The ſecond to the king of Almain, and his ſon, 2 
* Young Henry he betook, in the third legion * * of 
Of knights, and men of arms, in n he appears. . 


Into four ſeveral fights, the deſperate barons theirs. 
© Pth* firſt thoſe valiant youths, the ſons of Le'ſter came, 
Of leading of the which, lord Henry had the name: 
The earl of Glo'ſter brought the ſecond battle on, 
And with him the lords Mountchency, and Firz-John : 
The third wherein alone the Londoners were plac'd, 
The ſtout lord Segrave led; the greateſt, and the laſt, 
Brave Leiceſter himſelf, with courage undertook. 
The day upon the hoſt affrightedly doth look, 
© To ſee the dreadful ſhock, their firſt encounter gave, 
As though it with the roar, the thunder would out-brave. 


Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been: 


The Mountfords all in plumes, like oftriches were ſeen, 

“To beard him to his teeth, to th* work of death they go; 

The crouds like to a ſea ſeem'd waving to and fro. 

Friend falling by his friend, together they expire: 

© He breath'd, doth charge afreſh; he wounded, doth 
© retire, 

The Mountfords with the prince vye valour all the day, 


* Whoſe ill-requited love did him much forrow raiſe, 


Which ſhould for knightly deeds excel, or he, or they, 
: To 
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© To them about his head, his gliſt' ring blade he throws, | 


They waft him with their ſwords, as long with equal ſhows: 
Now Henry, Simon then, and then the youngeſt Guy, 

© Kept by his brothers back, thus ſtoutly doth reply, 
What tho? I be but young, let death me overwhelm, 
But I will break my ſword upon his plumed helm.“ 
The younger Bohun there, to high atchievements bent, 
Wich whom two other lords, Lucy and Haſtings went, 
Which charging but too home, all ſorely wounded were, 
* Whom living from the field, the barons ſtrove to bear, 

« Being on their fix*d ; whilſt ſtill prince Edward ſpurs, 
Jo bring his up to charge the Londoners, 

* T*whom cruel hate he bare, and joining with their force, 
Of heavy-armed foot, with his light northern horſe; 
He putting them to flight, four miles in chaſe them ſlew: 
© But ere he could return, the conqueſt wholly drew 

© To the ſtout Barons ſide : his father fled the field, 

Into the there, conſtrained thence to yield. 

© The lords Fitz-warren ſlain, and Wilton that was then 
* Chief Juſtice (as ſome ſay) with them five thouſand men ; 
* And Bohun that great earl of Her'ford overthrown, 

* Wich Bardolfe, Somery, Patſhui, and Percie known. 

© By their coat-armours they, for barons, priſoners ta n; 

* Though Henry wore the crown, great Le'ſter yet did 


. Now for the conflict next, at Cheſterfield that chanc'd 
© *Gainſt Robert that proud earl of Derby, who advanc'd 
* His enſigns *gainſt the king, (contrary to his oath) 
Upon the barons part, with the lord Deuell, both 
* Surpriz'd by Henry prince of Almain with his power, 
By coming at ſo ſtrange an unexpected hour: 
And taking them unarm'd ; ſince meerly a defeat, 
With our well-ordered fights, we will not here repeat. 

The fatal battle then at fertile Euſham ftruck, 
© Though with the ſelf-ſame hands, not with the ſelf-ſame 

© luck : 
For both the king and prince at Lewes priſoners taken, 
By fortune were not yet ſo utterly forſaken ; 
But that the prince was got from Le'ſter, and doth gather 
His friends, by force of arms yet to redeem his father; 
And th' earl of Glo'ſter won, who through the Mount- 
fords pride 

< Diſgrac'd, came with his power to the imperial ſide. 
When now thoſe lords, which late at Lewes won the day, 
© The ſacrament receiv*d, their arms not down to lay, 
Until the king ſhould yield th'old charter to maintain. 
King Henry and his ſon prince Edward ſwore again, 
They would repeal thoſe laws that were at Oxford made, 
Or through this bloody war to their deſtruction wade. 
« Bur ſince the king remain'd in puiſſant Le ſter's power, 
© The remnant of his friends, whom death did not devour 
At Lewes battle late, and durſt his part partake. 
The prince excites again, an _ up to make, 
« Whom Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, doth aſſiſt, 
« England's high marſhal then, and that great martialiſt, 
Old Henry Bohun, earl of Her' ford, in this war, 
Gray, Baſſet, and Saint - John, Liſle, Percie, Latimer, 
All barons, which to him their utmoſt ſtrengths do lay, 
With many a knight for power their equal every way 
And William Valence, earl of Pembroke, who had fled 
From Lewes field, to France, then with freſh ſuccour ſped. 
« Young Humphry Bohun ſtill, doth with great Le'ſter go, 
© Who for his country's cauſe becomes his father's foe. 
Fitz- John, _ Spencer, Strange, Roſſe, Segrave, Veſ- 


Wale Lacy, Vipount, Vaux, Clare, Marmion, Haſtings, 


© In that black night before this ſad and diſmal day, 
Were apparitions as dread heaven would bewray 
The horrors to enſue, O moſt amazing ſight | 
« Two armies in the air, diſcerned were to 
Which came fo near to earth, that in the morn they found 
© The prints of horſes feet remaining on the ground, 
© Which came but as a ſhow, the time to entertain, 
Till th*angry armies join'd, to act the bloody ſcene. 


* Shrill ſhouts, and deadly cries, each way the air do fill, 
And not a word was heard from either fide; but kill: 
The father *gainſt the ſon, the brother gainſt the brother, 
Wich gleaves, ſwords, bills, and pikes, were murd”ring 

* one another, 
© The full luxurious garth, ſeems ſurfeited with blood, 
* Whilſt in his uhcle's gore th* unnatural nephew food ; 
, Wan wich their charged ſtaves, the deſperate horſemen 
meet, 
They hear their kinſmen groan under their horſes feet. 


| Dead men, and weapons broke, do on the earth abound ; 


* The drums bedaſh'd with brains, do give a diſmal ſound. 
Great Le'ſter there expir'd, with Henry his brave ſon, 
* When many a high exploit they in that day had done. 
© Scarce = there noble houſe, of which thoſe times could 
© tell, 
* But that ſome one thereof, on this, or that ſide fell; 
* Amongſt theſlaughter'd men, that there lay heap'd on piles: 
* Bohuns, and Beauchamps were, Baſets, and Mandeviles : 
* Segraves, and Saint-Johns ſeck, upon the end of all, 
* To give thoſe of their names their chriſtian burial. 
* Tenthouſand on both ſides were ta'en and lain that day : 
Prince Edward gets the goal, and bears the palm away. 
* All Edward Longſhank'stime, her civil wars did ceaſe, 
* Who ſtrove his country's bounds by conqueſt to increaſe, 
* But in th'enſuing reign of his moſt riotous ſon, 
As in his father's days, a ſecond war begun; 
* When as the ſtubborn heirs of the ſtout barons dead, 
* Who for their country's cauſe, their blood at Euſham ſhed, 
* Not able to endure the Spencers hateful pride, 
The father and the ſon, whoſe counſels then did guide 
* THY inconſiderate king, conferring all his graces, 
On them who got all gifts, and bought and ſold all places, 
Them raiſing to debaſe the baronage the more 
For Gaveſton, whom they had put to death before. 
Which urg'd too far, at length to open arms they brake, 
* And for a ſpeedy war they up their powers do make. 
* Upon king Edward's part, for this great action bent, 
His brother Edmund came, the valiant earl of Kent, 
* With Richmond, Arundel, and Pembroke, who engage, 
Their powers, (three powerful earls) againſt the baronage. 
* And on the barons ſide, great maſter of the war, 


Was Thomas (of the blood) the earl of Lancaſter, 


* With Henry Bohun, earl of Hereford, his peer, 

With whom (of great command and martialiſts) there were 

* Lyle, Darcy, Denville, Teis, Beach, Bradburne, Bernvile, 
Knovile, 

With Badleſmer, and Bercks, Fitz-william, Leyburne, 
Lovell, 

« Tuchet, and Talbot ſtout, do for the barons ſtand, 

0 — and Mowbray, with great Clifford that com- 
m 

Their tenants to take arms, that with their landlords run; 

With theſe went alſo Hugh, and Henry Willington ; 

* Redoubted Damory, as Audley, Elmeſbridge, Wither, 

Earls, barons, knights, eſquires, embodied all together, 

« At Burton upon Trent who having gather'd head, 

« Tow'rds them with all his power the king in perſon ſped , 

Who at his near approach (upon his march) deſcry'd, 

« That they againſt his power the bridge had fortify'd : 

Which he by ſtrong aſſault, aſſays from them to win, 

Where as a bloody fight doth inſtantly begin, 

When he to beat them off, aſſays them firſt by ſhot ; 

« And they to make that good, which they before had got, 

« Defend them with the like, like hailſtones from the ſky, 

« Fromcroſs-bows, and the long, the light-wing'd arrows fly: 

« But friended with the flood, the barons hold their ſtr 

« Forcing the king by boats, and piles of wood at length, 

I' attempt to land his force upon the other ſide. 

The barons, that the more his ſtratagems defy'd, 

« Withſtand them in the ſtream, when as the troubled flood, 

« (Within a little time) was turned all to blood; 

And from the boats and bridge, the mangled bodies fell'd, 

The poor affrighted fiſh, their wat'ry walks expell'd. 
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© While at the bridge the fight ſtill ſtrongly doth abide, | 

The king had learn'd to know, that by a ſkilful guide, 

He by a ford not far might paſs his power of horſe, 

Which quickly he performs, which drave the barons force 

From the defended bridge, t' affront th*approaching foe, 

© Imbattelling themſelves, when to the ſhock they go, 

(On both ſides ſo aſſailꝰd) till ch*water, and the ſhore 

Of one complexion were, diſtain'd with equal gore. 

« Oft forc'd to change their fights, being driven from their 
ground, 

That when by their much loſs, ioo weak themſelves they 

f « found, 

© Th' afflicted barons fly, yet ſtill together keep. 

© The king his good ſucceſs, not ſuff ring fo to ſleep, 

* Purſues them with his power, which northward {till do 
bear; 

And ſeldom *ſcapes a day, but he doth charge their rear: 

Jill come to Burrough bridge, where they too ſoon 
* were ſtaid 

By Andrew Herckley, earl of Carliſle, with freſh aid 

« Being lately thither come, King Edward's part to take. 

The barons range their fights, ſtill good their ground to 
make; 

But with long marches tir'd, their wearied breath they 
© draw, 

After the deſp'rat'ſt fight the ſun yet ever ſaw, 

Brave Bohun there was ſlain, and Lancaſter forſaken 

Of Fortune, is ſurpriz'd ; the barons priſoners taken. 

© For theſe rebellions, ſtirs, commotions, uproars, here 

© In © Richard Bourdeaux reign, that long ſo uſual were 

As that the firſt by Straw, and Tyler, with their rout 

© Of rebels brought from Kent, moſt inſolent and ſtout, 

By ent'ring London, thought the iſland to ſubdue : 

© The firſt of which the mayor of London bravely flew 

Walworth, which won his name much honour by the deed: 

As they of Suffolk next, thoſe raſcals that ſucceed, 

© By * Litſter led about, their captain who enſtil'd 

« Himſelf the commons” king, in hope to have exil'd 

The gentry from thoſe parts, by thoſe that were his own, 

« By that brave biſhop (then) of Norwich overthrown, 

« By ſuch unruly ſlaves, and that in Eſſex rais'd 

By Thomas that ſtout duke of Glo'ſter ſtrongly ceas'd, 

As that at Radcot bridge, where the laſt named peer, 

With four brave * earls his friends, encounter*d Robert 
« Vere 

Then duke of Ireland call'd, by Richard fo created, 

* And *gainſt thoſe lords maintain'd, whom they moſt 
deadly hated ; 

Since they but garboyles were, in a deformed maſs, 

Not ordered fitting war, we lightly overpaſs. 

] chuſe the battle next of Shrewſbury to chant, 

« Betwixt Henry the fourth, the ſon of John of Gaunt, 

And the ſtout Percies, Henry Hotſpur and his Eame 

The carl of Wor'ſter, who the rightful diadem 

Had from king Richard reft, and heav'd up to his ſeat 

This Henry, whom (too ſoon) they found to be too great, 

« Him ſecking to depoſe, and 'to the rule prefer 

« Richard's proclaimed heir, their couſin Mortimer, 

« Whom Owen Glendour then in Wales a priſoner ſtaid, 

£ Whom to their part they won, and thus their plot they laid, 

« That Glendour ſhould have Wales, along as Severn went, 

The Percies all the north, that lay beyond the Trent 

And Mortimer from thence the ſouth to be his ſhare ; 

Which Henry having heard, doth for the war prepare, 

And down to Cheſhire makes (where gathering powers 
© they were) 

© At Shrewſbury to meet, and doth affront them there: 

© With him his peerleſs fon, the princely Henry came, 

Wich th' earl of Stafford, and of gentlemen of name, 

« Blunt, Shyrley, Clifton, men that very powerful were, 

With Cockayne, Calverly, Maſly, and Mortimer, 

Gauſell, and Wendſley, all in friends and tenants ſtrong, 

© Reſorting to the king ſtill as he paſt along; 


| 
| 


© Which in the open field before the ranged fights, _ 

© He with his warlike ſon, there dub'd his maiden knights. 
Th' earl Douglaſs for this day doth with thePercies ſtand, 

To whom they Berwick gave, and in Northumberland 

© Some ſeigniories and holds, if they the battle got, 

Who brought with him to field full many an angry Scot, 

At Holmdon battle late that being overthrown, 

No on the king and prince hop'd to regain their own 3 

With almoſt all the power of Cheſhire got together, 

By Venables, (there great) and Vernon muſter'd thither. 

* The vaward of the king, great Stafford took to guide. 

* The vaward of the lords upon the other ſide, 

Conſiſted moſt of Scots, which joining, made ſuch ſpoil, 

* As at the firſt conſtrain'd the Engliſh to recoil, 

* And _ broke their ranks, which when king Henry 

found, ä 

Bringing his battle up, to reinforce the ground, 

* The Percies bring up their's, again to make it good. 

* Thus whilſt the either hoſt in oppoſition ſtood, 

Brave * Douglaſs with his ſpurs, his furious courſer ſtrake, The 


- 


His lance ſer in his reſt, when deſperately he brake high cou- 
In, where his eye beheld th* imperial enſign pight, 2 of 
Whgre ſoon it was his chance, upon the king to light, deny, em 
* Which in his full carreer he from his courſer threw ; that addi- 
© The next Sir Walter Blunt, he with three other flew, tion of 
All armed like the king, which he dead fure accounted ; Dog 


But after when he ſaw the king himſelf remounted : which af. 
This hand of mine, quoth he, four kings this day hath ter grew 
| « ſlain,? to a pro, 
And ſwore out of the earth he thought they ſprang again, 
Or fate did him defend, at whom he only aim'd. 
When Henry Hotſpur, ſo with his high deeds inflam'd. 
* Doth ſecond him again, and through ſuch dangers preſs, 
That Douglaſs valiant deeds he made to ſeem the leſs, 
As ſtill the people cried, A Percy Eſpirance. 
* The king which ſaw then time, or never to advance 
* His battle in the field, which near from him was won, 
* Aided by that brave prince, his moſt courageous ſon, 
Who bravely coming on, in hope to give them chaſe, 
It chanc'd he with a ſhaft was wounded in the face; 
* Whom, when out of the fight, his friends would bear 
* away, 

He ſtrongly it refus*d, and thus was heard to fay : 
Time never ſhall report, prince Henry left the field, 
„When Harry Piercy ſtaid, his trait'rous ſword to wield.” 
* Now rage and equal wounds, alike inflame their bloods, 
And the main battles join, as do two adverſe floods 
Met in ſome narrow arm, ſhould'ring as they would ſhove 
Each other from their path, or would their banks remove. 
The king his trait'rous foes, before him down doth hew, 

And with his hands that day, near forty perſons ſlew : 

When conqueſt wholly turns to his victorious ſide, 
His power ſurrounding all, like to a furious tide ; 
That Henry Hotſpur dead upon the cold earth lies, 
Stout Wor'ſter taken was, and doughty Douglaſs flies. 
Five thouſand from both parts left dead upon the ground, 
Mongſt whom the king's faſt friend, great Stafford's 

corſe was found; 
* And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
The evening's ſun beheld there ſwelter*d in their gore. 
* Here I at Bramham-moor the battle in ſhould. bring, 

Of which earl Percie had the greateſt managing, 
* With the lord Bardolfe there, againſt the county's power, 
+ Faſt cleaving to his friend, even to his utmoſt hour: 
* In Flanders, France, and Wales, who having been abroad 
To raiſe them preſent powers, intending; for a road 
* On England, for the hate he to king Henry bore ; 
* His fon and brother's blood augmenting it the more, 
Which in his mighty ſpirit ſtil} rooted: did remain, 
© By his too much default, whom he imputed; lain 
At Shrewſbury before, to whom if he had 
Supplies, (that bloody field, when they ſo bravely 


fought) 
They 
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i Henry 


the ſourth. * That likewiſe with his life, he from king Richard reft, 


marches 
of Wales. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SONG. 


N thoſe caſtles ſeiz d within Northumberland 
His earldom, which the king, (who much his truth did 


doubt, 3 
Had taken to himſelf, and put his people out) i 
Toward Yorkſhire coming on, where (ſoon repaid his 


own) 
© At Bramham's fatal moor, was foully overthrown : 
* Which though it were indeed, a long and mortal fight, 
Where many men were maim*d, and many lain outright : 
Where that courageous earl, all hopes there ſeeing paſt, 
* Amongſt his murther'd troops (even) fought it to the laſt: 
© Yet for it was atchiev'd by multirudes of men, 
Which with Ralph Rokſby roſe, the ſh*rif of Yorkſhire then, 
© No well proportion'd fight, we of deſcription quit, 
* Amongſt our famous fields; nor will we here admit 
© That of that rakehell Cades, and his rebellious crew, 
© In Kent and Suſſex rais'd, at Se*noak fight that flew 
© The Staffords with their power, that thither him purſu'd, 
Who twice upon Black-heath, back d with the commons 
© rude, 

© Incamp'd againſt the king: then goodly London took, 
© There ranſoming ſome rich, and up the priſons broke, 
His ſenſual beaſtly will, for law that did prefer, 
* Beheaded the lord Say, then England's treaſurer, 
And forc*d the king to flight, his perſon to ſecure, 
»The muſe admits not here, a rabhle fo impure. 

ut brings that battle on of that long dreadful war, 
Of thoſe two houſes nam'd of York and Lancaſter, 
In fair ſaint Albans fought, moſt farally betwixt 
Richard then duke of York, and Henry call'd the ſixth, 
For that ill gotten crown, which him his * grandſire left, 


When underhand the duke doth but promove his claim, 

Who from the elder ſon, the duke of Clarence came, 

For which he raiſed arms, yet ſeem'd but to abet 

The people, to pluck down the earl of Somerſet, 

By whom (as they gave out) we Normandy had Joſt, 

And yet he was the man that only rul'd the roaſt. 

With Richard duke of York, (into his faction won) 

« Saliſbury and Warwick came, the father and the ſon 

The Nevils nobler name, that have renown'd fo far. 

So likewiſe with the king in this great action are, 

© The dukes of Somerſet, and Buckingham, with theſe 

were thrice ſo many earls, their ſtout accomplices, 

As Pembroke great in power, and Stafford with them ſtand, 

With 2 Dorſet, Wilt, and fierce Northumber- 

or 

« With Muy Berns, and Roſs, three barons with the reſt, 

When Richard duke of York, then marching from the 
< welt; : 

Towards whom, whilſt with his power king Henry for- 
A ei 

c kily as't hapt, they at ns ; 

6 _ taking up 2 * the buildings them encloſe, 

« Where front doth anſwer front, and ſtrength doth ſtrength 
© oppoſe ; 

© Whilſt E + gat mighty walls, they cach to other ſtand, 

And as one ſinketh down under his enemy's hand, 

Another thruſting in, his place doth till ſupply, 

« Betwixt them whilſt on heaps the mangled bodies lie : 

The ſtalls are overthrown with the unwieldy thruſt, 

The windows with the ſhot, are ſhiver'd all to duſt, 

© The winter's flect or hail was never ſeen ſo thick, 

« As on the houſes ſides the bearded arrows ſtick, 

Where Warwick's courage firſt moſt comet · like appear'd, 

Who with words full of ſpirit, his fighting ſoldiers cheer'd ; 

And ever as he ſaw the ſlaughter of his men, 

He with freſh forces fill'd the places up again. 

The valiant * Marchmen thus the battle ſtill maintain, 

That when king Henry found on heaps his ſoldiers ſlain, 


© Their perſons they put in, as for the laſt to ſtand 1 
* The duke of Somerſet, Henry Northumberland, 
Of thoſe brave warlike earls, the ſecond of that name, 
The earl of Stafford, ſon to th'duke of Buckingham, 
And John lord Clifford then, which ſhed their noble gore 
* Under the caſtle's ſign, (of which not long before, 
* A prophet bad the Fake of Somerſet beware) 
With many a valiant knight, in death that had his ſhare 
So much great Engliſh blood, for others' lawleſs guilt, 
* Upon fo little ground before was never ſpilt. 
* Proud York hath got the goal, the king of all forſaken, 
© Into a co got, a woful priſoner taken. 

* The battle of Blore-heath, the place doth next ſupply, 
* *T'wixt Richard Nevil, that great earl of Saliſbury, 
* Who with the duke of York, had at faint Albans late, 
That glorious battle got with uncontrouled fate: 
And James lord Audley ſtir'd by that revengeful queen, 
* To ſtop him on his way, for the inveterate ſpleen 
She bare him, for that ſtill he with the Yorkiſts held, 
* Who CEP from the north, (by ſundry wrongs com 

© nel? 

* To pull with the king) the queen that time who lay 
In Staffordſhire, and thought to ſtop him on his way, 
That valiant Tuchet ſtir'd, in Cheſhire powerful then, 
* T*affront him in the field, where Cheſhire gentlemen 
Divided were, th'one part made valiant Tuchet ſtrong, 
* The other with the earl roſe as he came along, 
* Incamping both their powers, divided by a brook, 
* Whereby the prudent earl, this ſtrong advantage took: 
For ro in the held his army in array, 
Then making as (with ſpeed) he meant to march away, 
* He caus'd a flight of ſhakes to be diſcharged firſt, | 
* The enemy who thought that he had done his worſt, 
And cowardly had fled in a diforder'd rout, 
* Attempt to, wade the brook, he wheeling (ſoon) about, 
Set fiercely on that part, which then were paſſed over; 
© Their friends then in the rear, not able to recover 
The other rifing bank, to lend the vaward aid. 


© The earl who found the plot take right that he had laid, 
On thoſe that forward preſt, as thoſe that did recoil, 
* As hungry in revenge, there made a ravenous ſpoil : 
There Dutton Dutton kills; a Done doth kill a Done; 
* A Booth, a Booth; and Leigh by 1 is overthrown 
* A Venables, againſt a Venables doth ftand ; 
A Troutbeck fighteth with a Troutbeck hand to hand; 
There Molineux doth make a Molineux to die, 
* And Egerton, the ſtrength of Fgerton doth try, 
O Cheſhire wert thou mad, of thine own native gore 
* So much until this day thou never ſhed'ſt before f 
* Above two thouſand men upon the earth were thrown, 
Of which the greateſt part were naturally thine own, 
* The ſtout lord Audley ſlain, with many a captain there 
To Saliſbury it ſorts the palm away to bear, 

Then fair Northampton next, thy battle place ſhall 

take, 
Which of th' imperial war, the third fought field doth 
make, 

T wixt Henry call'd our ſixth, upon whoſe party came 
His near and dear allies, the dukes of Buckingham, 
* And Somerſet, the carl of Shrewſbury of account, 
Stout viſcount Beaumont, and the young lord Egremount, 


| © *Gainſt Edward earl of March, fon to the duke of York, 


« With Warwick, in that war, who ſet them all at work, 


A Nevil nobly born, his puiſſant father's brother, 
Who to the Yorkiſts claim, had evermore been true, 
© And valiant Bourcher, earl of Eſſex, and of Eau. 

The king from out the town, who drew his foot and 

* e, 

As willingly to give full field- room to his force, 
Poth paſs the river Nen, near where it down doth run 
From his firſt fountain's head, is near to Harſington, 
Adviſed of a place, by nature ftrongly wrought, 


H commanders calls, who when they ſadly ſaw, 
6 The honour of the day would to the Yorkilts draw, 


| * Doth there encamp his power: the earl of March who 
* ſought : 
Tece * To 
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And Falconbridge with him, not much unlike the other 
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 POLT-O LBIT ON: 


© To prove by dint of ſword, who ſhould obtain the day, 

From Towceſter train'd on his powers in good my 

The vaward Warwick led, (whom no attempt could fear ;) 

The middle March himſelf, and Falconbridge the rear. 
Now July enter'd was, and ere the reſtleſs ſun 

* Three hours aſcent had got, the dreadful fight begun 

By Warwick, who a ſtraight from viſcount Beaumont took, 

« Defeating him at firſt, by which he quickly broke 

In, on th'imperial hoſt, which with a furious charge, 

He forc'd upon the field, it ſelf more to enlarge. 

Now E and bills, and battle - axes walk, 

Death up and down the field in gaſtly ſort doth ſtalk. 

March in the flower of youth, like Mars himſelf doth bear; 

© But Warwick as the man, whom fortune ſeem'd to fear, 

Did for him what he would, that whereſoe er he goes, 

© Down like a furious ſtorm, before him all he throws: 

So Shrewſbury again of Talbot's valiant ſtrain, 

© (That fatal ſcourge of France) as ſtoutly doth maintain 

The party of the king, ſo princely Somerſet, 

« Whom th'other's knightly deeds, more eagerly doth whet, 

« Bears vp with them again: by Somerſet oppos'd 

« At laſt king Henry's hoſt being on three parts enclos'd, 

And aids 1 coming in upon the Yorkiſts ſide, 

The ſummer being then at height of all her pride, 

* The huſbandman, then hard upon his harveſt was: 

But yet the cocks of hay, nor ſwaths of new-ſhorn graſs, 

© Strew*d not the meads f, thick, as mangled bodies there, 

When nothing could be ſeen, but horror every where: 

So that upon the banks, and in the ftream of! Nen, 


4 * Ten thouſand well reſoly*d, ſtout native Engliſhmen 
ning by Loft breathleſs, with the reſt great Buckingham is ſlain, 
North- And Shrewſbury, whoſe loſs thoſe times did much com- 
* plain, 
0 3 Beaumont, both found dead upon the 
field, , 


The miſerable king, inforc'd again to yield. 
Then Wakefield battle next, we in our bedroul bring, 
* Fought by prince Edward, ſon to that oft-conquer'd king, 
* And Richard duke of York, ſtill ſtruggling for the crown, 
* Whom Saliſbury aſſiſts, the man with whoſe renown 
The mouth of fame ſeem'd fill'd, there having with them 
then 25 
Some few ſelected Welſh, and ſouthern gentlemen : 
A handful to thoſe powers, with which prince Edward 
came; 
* Of which amongſt the reſt, the men of nobleſt name, 
Were thoſe two great born dukes, which ſtill his right 
prefer a 
His couſen Somerſet, and princely Exeter, 
The carl of Wiltſhire ſtill, that on his part ſtuck cloſe: 


With thoſe two valiant peers, lord Clifford, and lord 
© Roſs, 5 

© Who made their march from York to Wakefield, on 
their way 


To meet the duke, who then at Sandal caſtle lay, 


« Whom at his (very) gate, into the field they dar'd, 
© Whole long expected powers not fully then prepar'd, 
© That March his valiant fon, ſhould to his ſuccours bring. 
« Wherefore that puiſſant lord, by ſpeedy muſtering 
His tenants and ſuch friends, as he that time could get, 
« Five thouſand in five days, in his battalion ſet 
Gainſt their twice doubled ſtrength z nor could the duke 
© be ſtay'd, EY 

© Till he 5 the ſouth be ſeconded with aid; 
© As in his martial pride, diſdaining his poor foes, 
So often us'd to win, he never thought to loſe. 

The prince, which ſtill provok'd th'incenſed duke to 
| © fight, 
« His as Tas rang'd in Sandal's lofty ſight, 
In which he, and the duke's, were ſeen in all their pride: 
And as York's powers ſhould paſs, he had on eitherſide 
Two wings in ambuſh laid, which at the place aſſign'd 
His rearward ſhould incloſe, which as a thing divin'd, 


4 


© Juſt caught as he forecaſt ; for ſcarce his army comes 

* From the deſcending banks, and that his rattling drums 

* Excites his men to charge; but Wiltſhire with his force, 

* Which were of light-arm'd foot, and Roſs with his light 
© horſe, 

* Came in upon their backs, as from a mountain thrown, 

In number to the duke's, by being four to one. 

Even as a rout of wolves, when they by chance have caught 

* A beaſt out of the herd, which long time they have ſought; 

Upon him all at once courageouſly do ſer, 

Him by the dewlaps ſome, ſome by the flank do get: 

Some climbing to his ears, do never leave their hold, 

* Till falling on the hare they have him as they would, 

*With many of his kind, which, when he us'd to wend, 

*What with their horns and hoofs, could then themſelves 
© defend. | | 

Thus on their foes they fell, and down the Vorkiſts fall; 

* Red ſlaughter in her arms encompaſſeth them all. 

* The firſt of all che fights in this unnatural war, 

In which blind fortune ſmil'd on woful Lancaſter. 

* Here Richard duke of York, down beaten, breath'd 

* his laſt, h 

* And Saliſbury ſo long with conqueſt ſtill that paſt, 

Inforced was to yield; Rutland a younger ſon 

* To the deceaſed duke, as he away would run, 

*(Achild ſcarce twelve years old) by Clifford there ſurpriz d, 

Who whilſt he thought with tears his rage to have ſuffic'd, 

* By him was anſwer'd thus, thy father hath ſlain mine, 

And for his blood (young boy) I'll have this blood of thine, 

* And ſtab'd him to the heart : thus the Lancaſtrians reign, 

The Yorkiſts in the field on heaps together ſlain. 

* The battle at that croſs, which to this day doth bear 

The great and ancient name of th'Engliſh Mortimer, 

© The next ſhall here have place, betwixt that Edward fought, 

* Entitled earl of March, (revengefully that ſought 

To wreak his father's blood, at Wakefield lately ſhed, 

But then he duke of York, his father being dead) 

* And Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, in this war, 

* That ſtood to underprop the houſe of Lancaſter, 

Half brother to the king, that ſtrove to hold his crown, 

* With 2 whoſe high proweſs had bravely beaten 
* down 

The Yorkiſts* ſwelling pride in that ſucceſsful war 

At Wakefield, whoſe great'ſt power of Welſh and Iriſh are. 

The duke's were Marchers moſt, which ſtill ſtuck to him 
cloſe, | 

* And meeting on the plain, by that forenamed croſs; 

* As either general there for his advantage found, 

(For wiſely they ſurvey'd the faſhion of the ground) 

They into one main fight their either forces make, 

When to the duke of York (his ſpirits as to awake) 

Three ſuns at once appear'd, all ſeverally that ſhone, 

« Which in a little ſpace were joined all in one, 

« Auſpicious to the duke, as after it fell out, 

Who with the weaker power, (of which he ſeem'd to doubt) 

The proud Lancaſtrian part had quickly put to chaſe, 

« Where plainly it ſhould ſeem, the genius of the place, 

« The very name of March ſhould greatly favour there, 

« A title to this prince deriv'd from Mortimer : 

To whom this trophy rear'd much honour*d had the ſoil. 

The Yorkiſts here enrich'd with the Lancaſtrian ſpoil, 

« Are maſters of the day ; four thouſand being ſlain, 

« The moſt of which were thoſe, there ſtanding to maintain 

« The title of the king. Where Owen Tudor's lot 

Was to be taken then; who this young earl begot 

On Katherine the bright queen, the fifth king Henry's bride, 

Who too untimely dead, this Owen had affy d. 


« But he a priſoner then, his ſon and Ormond fled, 

At Hereford was made the ſhorter by the head; 

When this moſt warlike duke, in honour of that ſign, 

© Which of his good ſucceſs fo rightly did divine, 

And thankful to high heaven, which of his cauſe had care, 


© Three ſuns for his deviſe ſtill in his enſign bare, 5 
| 4 


The TWENTY. 


Thy ſecond battle now, St. Albans, I record, 
struck gn org Marg'ret's power, to ranſom back 
* Ta'en priſoner at that town, when there thoſe factions 
fought, 

* Whom now the part of York had thither with them 
brought, 

* Whoſe force conſiſted moſt of ſouthern men, being led 

By Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, and the head 

Of that proud faction then, ſtout Warwick ſtill that ſway d, 

In every bloody field (the Vorkiſts only aid) 

When either's power approach'd, and they themſelves 
had fix'd, a | | 

Upon the ſouth and north, the town them both betwixt, 

Which firſt of all to take, the Yorkiſts had forecaſt, 

Putting their vaward on, and their beſt archers plac'd 

The market-ſted about, and them fo fitly laid, 

That when the foe came up, they with ſuch terror play'd 

Upon them in the front, as forc*d them to retreat. 

© The northern mad with rage _ the firſt defeat, 

Let put for it again, to enter from the north, 

* Whick when great Warwick heard, he ſent his vaward 

| forth, 

* T*oppoſe them in what place ſoe er they made their ſtand, 

Where in too fit a ground, a heath too near at hand, 

« Adjoining to the town, unluckily they light, 

« Where preſently began a fierce and deadly fight. 

« But thoſe of Warwick's part, which ſcarce four thouſand 
© were, 

To th' vaward of the queen's, that ſtood ſo ſtoutly there, 

« Tho? ſtill with freſh ſupplies from her main battle fed; 

« When they their courage ſaw ſo little them to ſtead, 

Deluded by the long expectance of their aid, 

« By paſſages too ſtraight, and cloſe ambuſhments ſtaid : 

« Their ſuccours that forſlow*d, to flight themſelves betake, 

When after them again, ſuch ſpeed the northern make, 

« Being follow'd with the force of their main battle ſtrong, 

That this diſarder*d rout, theſe breathleſs men among, 

They enter'd Warwick's hoſt, which with ſuch horror 
ſtruck 

© The ſouthern, that each man began about to look 

A way how to eſcape, that when great Norfolk cry'd, 

Now as you favour York, and his juſt cauſe, abide. 

© And Warwick in the front even offer*d to have ſtood 

© Yet neither of them both, ſhould they have ſpent their 
© blood, 

© Could make a man to ſtay, or look upon a foe: 

« Where fortune it ſhould ſeem, to Warwick meant to ſhow, 

That ſhe this tide of his could turn when e' er ſhe would. 

Thus when they ſaw the day was for ſo little ſold ; 

« The king, which (for their ends) they to the field had 
brought, 

« Behind them there they leave, but as a thing of nought, 

Which ſerv'd them to no uſe : who when his queen and 
* ſon ; 

There found in Norfolk's tent, the battle being done, 

« With many a joyful tear, each other they embrace; 

And whilſt blind fortune look'd with ſo well pleas'd a face: 

Their ſwords with the warm blood of Yorkiſts ſo embru'd 

© Their foes but lately fled, courageouſly purſu'd. 

© Now followeth that black ſcene, born up ſo wondrous 

high. 

That So, poor dumb ſhew before a tragedy, 

The former battles fought have ſeem'd to this to be; 

« O'Towton, let the blood palm-ſunday ſpent on thee, 

« Aﬀright the future times, when they the muſe ſhall hear, 

Deliver it ſo to them; and let the aſhes there 

« Of forty thouſand men, in that long quarrel lain, 

« Ariſe out of the earth, as they would live again, 

To tell the manlike deeds, that bloody day were wrought 

In that moſt fatal field, (with various fortunes fought) 

« *Twixt Edward duke of York, then late proclaimed king, 

Fourth of that royal name, and him accompanying, 

The Nevils, (of that war maintaining ſtill the ſtream) 

- © Great Warwick,and with him his moſt courageous Eame, 


SECOND SONG. 


* Stout Falconbridge ; the third a firebrand like the other, 

* Of Saliſbury ſurnam'd, that Warwick's baſtard brother. 

Lord Fitzwalter, who till the Vorkiſts power aſſiſts, 

* Blount, Wenlock, Dinham, knights approved martialiſts, 

And Henry the late king, to whom they till durſt ſtand, 

* His true as powerful friend, the great Northumberland, 

* With Weſtmoreland, his claim who ever did prefer 

* His Kinſman Somerſet, his choſen Exeter, 

* Dukes of the royal line, his faithful friends that were, 

And little leſs than thoſe, the earl of Devonſhire, 

* Thi lord Dacres, and lord Wells, both wiſe and warlike 

* wights, 

* With him of great command, Nevil and Trolop, knights. 
Both armies then on foot, and on their way ſet forth, 

King Edward from the ſouth, king Henry from the north. 

* The latter crowned king doth preparation make, | 

From Pomfret (where he lay) the paſſage firſt to take 

Ober Aier at Ferrybridge, and for that ſervice ſends 

A molt ſelected troop of his well-choſen friends, 

* To make that paſſage good, when inſtantly began 

The dire and om'nous ſigns, the ſlaughter that fore-ran. 

For valiant Clifford there, himſelf fo bravely quit, 

That coming to the bridge (ere they could ſtrengthen it) 

From the Lancaftrian power, with his light troop of horie, 

And ear)y in the morn defeating of their force, 

* The lord Fitzwalter flew, and that brave baſtard ſon 

Of Saliſbury, themſelves who into danger run: 

For being in their beds. ſuſpecting nought at all; 

* But hearing ſudden noiſe, ſupposꝰd ſome broil to fall 

Mongſt their miſgovern'd troops, unarmed ruſhing out 

By Clifford's ſoldiers ſi on incompaſſed about, 

Were miſerably ſlain : which when great Warwick hears, 

As he had felt his heart tranſperſed through his ears, 

To Edward, mad with rage, immediately he goes, 

And with diſtracted eyes, in moſt ſtern manner ſhows 

The ſlaughter of thoſe lords; This day alone, quoth he, 

« Qur utter ruin ſhall, or our ſure riſing be. 

When ſoon before the hoſt, his glittering ſword he drew, 

And with relentleſs hands his ſprightly courſer ſlew. 

Then ſtand to me (quoth he) who meaneth not to fly; 

* This day ſhall Edward win, or here ſhall Warwick die. 

y dg = words by Warwick ſpoke, ſo deeply ſeem'd to 

ting 

The much diſtemper'd breaſt of that courageous king, 

* That ſtraight he made proclaim'd, that every fainting 

heart, | 

« From his reſolved hoſt had licence to depart : 

« And thoſe that would abide the hazard of the fight, 

« Rewards and titles due to their deſerved right : 

And that no man, that day. a priſoner there ſhould take; 

For this the upſhot was, that all muſt mar or make. 

A hundred thouſand men in both the armies ſtood, 

* That native Engliſh were: O worthy of your blood 

What conqueſt had there been? but enſigns fly at large, 

And trumpets every way found to the dreagtul charge. 

* Upon the Yorkiſts part, there flew the ireful bear : 

On the Lancaſtrian ſide, the creſſant waving there. 

The ſouthern on this fide, for York a Warwick cry, 

A Percy for the right, the northern men reply. 

The two main battles join, the four large wings do meet; 

What with the ſhouts of men, and noiſe of horſes feet, 

* Hell through the troubled earth, her horror ſeem'd to 

breath ; 

A thunder heard above, an earthquake felt beneath: 

As when the ever.ing is with darkneſs overſpread, 

Her ſtar-befreckled face with clouds invelloped, 

Lou oftentimes behold, the trembling lightning fly, 

* Which ſuddenly again, but turning of your eye, 

© Is vaniſhed away, or doth ſo ſwiftly glide, : 

That with a trice it touch th' horizon's either ſide 

8o through the ſmoke of duſt, from ways, and fallows 


rais'd, 
* And breath of horſe and men, that both tcgether ceas'd 
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| © The air on every part, ſent by the glimmering ſun, 


The ſplendor of their arms doth by reflection run: 1 
6 2 


again 
To wreck their friends dear blood the former evening ſlain. 
New battles are begun, new fights that newly wound, 


80 Whoſe 


Sir William Taylboys, (call'd of moſt) the earl of Kime, 


Vet Percie as he was a molt courageous knight, 


- POLY-OLBION: 


« Till heaps of dying men, and thoſe already dead, 
Much hinder d them would charge, and letted them that fled. 
Beyond all wonted bounds, their rage ſo far extends, 
That ſullen night begins, before their fury ends. 

Ten 131 fight endur d, whilſt till with murdering 


s 
« Expecti the next morn, the weak*ſt unconquer'd ſtands ; 
Which was no ſooner come, but both begin agai 


Till the Lancaſtrian part, by their much leſs' ning found 

Their long-expected were utterly forlorn, 

When laſtly to the foe Fir recreant backs turn. 

Thy channel then, O Cock, was fill'd up with the dead 

* Of the Lancaſtrian ſide, that from the Yorkiſts fled, 

© That thoſe of Edward's part, that had the rear in chaſe, 

As though upon a bridge, did on their bodies pals. 

That Wharfe to whoſe large banks thou contribut'ſt thy 
ſtore, 

© Had her more chriſtal face diſcolour'd with the 

* Of forty thouſand men, that up the number made, 

Northumberland the great, and Weſtmoreland there laid 

© Their bodies: valiant Wells, and Dacres there do leave 

Their carcaſes, (whoſe hope too long did them deceive.) 

* Trolop and Nevil found maſſacred in the field, 

The earl of Wiltſhire forc'd to the ſtern foe to yield. 

King Henry from fair York, upon this ſad miſchance 

To Scotland fled, the queen fail'd over into France, 

The duke of Somerſet, and Exeter do fly, 

* The reſt upon the earth together breathleſs lie. 

« Muſe turn thee now to tell the field at Hexam ſtruck, 
Upon the Yorkiſts' part, with the moſt proſp'rous luck 
Of any yet before, where to themſelves they gain'd 
«* Moſt ſafety, yet their powers leaſt damage there ſuſtain'd, | 
« *Twixt John lord Mountacute, that Nevil, who to ſtand 
For Edward, gather*d had out of Northumberland 
A ſort of valiant men, conſiſting moſt of horſe, 

* Which were again ſupply d with a moſt puiſſant force, 
gent thither from the ſouth, and by king Edward brought 
© In perſon down to York, to aid if that in ought 

His general ſhould have need, for that he durſt not truſt 
The northern, which fo oft to him had been unjuſt : 

« Whilſt he himſelf at York, a ſecond power doth hold, 
To hear in this rough war, what the Lancaſtrians would. 

And Henry with his queen, who to their powers had got, 
The lively daring French, and the light hardy Scot, 
To enter with them here, and to their part do get, 
Their faithful lov'd ally, the duke of Somerſet, 

And Sir Ralph Percie, then moſt powerful in thoſe parts, 
Who had been reconcil'd to Edward, but their hearts 
Still with king Henry ſtaid, to him and ever true, 

© To whom by this revolt, they many northern drew: 


: 


With Hung:rford, and Roſſe, and Mullins, (f that time 
Barons of high account, with Nevil, Tunſtall, Gray, 
Huſſy, and Findern, knights, bearing mighty ſway. 

As forward with his force, brave Mountacute was ſet, 
© It hap'd upon his way at Hegly-moor he met 
With Hungerford, and Roſſe, and Sir Ralph Percie, where 
In ſign of good ſucceſs (as certainly it were) | 
They and their utmoſt force were quickly put to flight; 


«© Ne'er budg'd till his laſt breath, but in the field was ſlain, 
proud of this firſt defeat, then marching forth again, 
Towards Livells, a large waſte, which other plains out- 


braves, 

Whoſe verge freſh ® Dowell ſtill is wat ring with her waves, 
© Whereas his ana. of any. King Henry's power deſcry'd, 
« Tow'rds whom with ſpeedy march, this valiant general 
hy'd, | 
haſte there likewiſe had ſuch proſperous event, 
That luckleſs Henry yet, had ſcarcely clear'd his tent, 
His captains hardly fer his battles, nor cnlarg'd 


Long was this doubtful fight on either fide maintain'd, 
That riſing whilſt this falls, this loſing whilſt that gain'd : 
, nt e and there as conquerors 


a | 
The other quickly gain, and firmly make it good, 
© To either as blind chance her favours will diſpoſe ; 
© So to this part it ebb'd, and to that ſide it flows. 
At laſt, till whether twere that ſad and horrid fight, 
At Saxton that yet did their fainting ſpirits affright, 
With doubt of ſecond loſs, and laughter, or the aid 
That Mountacute receiv*d;King Henry's power diſmay*d: 
And giving up the day, diſhonourably fed, 
* Whom with ſo violent ſpeed the Vorkiſts followed, 
That had not Henry ſpur'd, and had a courſer ſwift, 
« Beſides a ſkilful guide, through woods and hills to ſhift, 
He ſure had been ſurpriz d, as they his hench-men took, 
0 W they found his helm; with moſt diſaſtrous 
To fave themſelves by flight, ne'er more did any ſtrive, 
And yet ſo many men ne'er taken were alive. 

* Now Banbury we come thy battle to , 
And ſhow th' efficient cauſe, as in what wond'rous fort 
* Great Warwick was wrought in to the Lancaſtrian part, 
When as that wanton king ſo vex'd his mighty heart: 
* Whilſt in the court of France, that warrior he beſtow'd, 
(As potent here at home, as powerful elſe abroad) 
* A marriage to intreat with Bona bright and ſheen, 
* Of the Savoyan blood, and ſiſter to the queen, 


| © Which whilſt this noble earl negotiated there, 


The widow lady Gray, the king eſ here. 

By which the noble earl in France who was diſgrac'd, 
In England his revenge doth but too quickly haſte) 

* T*excite the northern men doth ſecretly begin, 
(Wich whom he powerful was) to riſe, that coming in, 
He might put in his hand, (which only he defir'd) 
Which riſing before York, were likely to have fir'd 


The city, but repuls'd, and Holdorn them that led 


« Being taken, for the cauſe made ſhorter by the head. 
© Yet would not they deſiſt, but to their captains drew 
Henry the valiant ſon of John the lord Fitz-Hugh, 
With Coniers that brave knight, whoſe valour they prefer, 
6 23 N * — the lord Latimer, 
By whoſe allies and fri , they every da ſtrong 
And fo in proud array tow'rds Lands — ; 
Which when king Edward ſaw the world began to ſide 
* With Warwick, till himſelf he might of power provide, 
To noble Pembroke ſends, thoſe rebels to withſtand. 
Six thouſand valiant Welſh, who muſt' ring out of hand, 
Buy Richard Herberr's aid, his brother doth them bring, 
* And for their greater ſtrength (appointed by the king) 
* Th' lord Stafford (of his houſe) of Powick named then, 
Eight hundred archers brought, the moſt ſelected men 
The Marches could make out: theſe having Severn crofs'd, 
And up to Cotſwold come, they heard the northern hoſt, 
* Being at Northampton then, itſelf row'rds Warwick wayd, 
* When with a ſpeedy march, the Herberts that forlay'd 
Their paſſage, charg'd their rear with near two thouſand 


* - 

© That the Lancaſtrian part ſuſpecting all their force 
Had followed them again, their army bring about, 
Both with ſuch ſpeed and ſkill, that ere the Welſh got out, 
By having charg'd too far, ſome of their vaward loſt, 

« Beat to their army back; thus as theſe legions coaſt, 
On Danemore they are met, indifferent for this war, 

* Whereas three eaſy hills that ſtand triangular, 
Small Edgcoat overlook z on that upon the weſt 

The Welſh encamp themſelves ; the northern them poſſeſt 
Of that upon the ſouth, whilſt (by war's ſtrange event) 

0 Young Nevil, who would brave the Herberts in their tent, 
Leading a troop of youth, (upon that fatal plain) 

Was taken by the Welſh, and miſerably lain, 
© Of whoſe untimely death, his friends the next day took 
A terrible revenge, when Stafford there forſook 


Their ſquadrons on the field, but this great Nevil charg d: 


The 


* The army of the Welſh, and with his archers bad 

Them fight that would for him; for that proud Pem- 
broke had 

<* Diſplac'd him of his inn, in Banbury, where he 

His paramour had lodg d; where ſince he might not be, 

He backward ſhapes his courſe, and leaves the Herberts 


there, | | 
T' abide the brunt of all: with outcries every where 
rang drums and fifes to the rough charge do 
ſound, | 
Together horſe and man come tumbling to the ground: 
Then limbs like boughs were lop'd, from ſhoulders arms 
do fly; 
© They fight as none could *ſcape, yet ſcape as none could 
die 


The ruffling northern lads, and the ſtout Welſhmen try'd it; 
Then head-pieces hold out, or brains mult ſore abide it. 
« The northern men St. George for Lancaſter do cry : 
A Pembroke for the king, the luſty Welſh reply; 
When many a gallant youth doth deſperately aſſay, 
« To do ſomething that might be worthy of the day : 
« Where Richard Herbert bears into the northern preſs, 
And with his pole-ax makes his way with ſuch ſuccels, 
That breaking thro the ranks, he their main battle paſt, 
And quit it ſo again, that many ſtood aghaſt, 
That from the higher ground beheld him wade the crowd, 
As oſten ye behold in tempeſts rough and proud, 
« O'ertaken with a ſtorm, ſome ſhell or little crea, 
« Hard labouring for the land, on the high-working ſea, 
« Seems now as ſwallow'd up, then floating light and free 
« O'th' top of ſome high wave; then think that you it ſec 
Quite ſunk beneath that waſte of waters, yet doth clear 
« The main, and fafely gets ſome creek or harbour near : 
So Herbert clear'd their hoſt ; but ſee th' event of war, 
Some ſpials on the hill diſcerned had from far 
Another army come to aid the northern fide, | 
When they which Clapham's craft, ſo quickly not eſpy'd, 
Who with five hundred men about Northampton rais'd, 
All diſcontented ſpirits, with Edward's rule diſpleas'd, 
« Diſplaying in the field great Warwick's dreaded bear: 
« The Welſh who thought the carl in perſon had been there, 
« Leading a greater power (diſhearten'd) turn the back 
Before the northern hoſt, that quickly go to wreck. 
Five thouſand valiant Welſh are in the chaſe o'erthrown, 
© Which but an hour before had thought the day their own. 
Their leaders (in the flight) the high-born Herberts ta'en, 
* At Banbury muſt pay for Heary Nevil ſlain. 

Now Stamford in due courſe, the muſe doth come to tell, 
© Of thine own named field, what in the fight beſel, 
« Betwixt brave youthful Wells, from Lincolnſhire that led 
Near twenty thouſand men, tow'rd London making head, 
* Againſt the Yorkiſts' power, great Warwick to abet, 
Who with a puiſſant force prepared forth to ſet, 
To join with him in arms, and jointly take their chance. 
And Edward with his friends, who likewiſe do advance 
© His forces, to refel that deſp'rate daring foe ; 
© Who for he durſt himſelf in open arms to ſhow, 
. yo at his dread command them down again would lay, 
His father the lord Wells, who he ſuppos'd might ſway 
His ſo outrageous ſon, with his lov' d law made brother, 
Sir Thomas Dymock, thought too much to rule the other, 
He ſtrangely did to dic, which ſo incens'd the ſpleen 
Of this courageous. youth, that he to wreak his tecne 
* Upon the cruel king, doth every way excite 
Him to an equal field, that come where they might ſmite 
The battle: on this plain it chanc'd their armies met: 
They rang d their ſeveral fights, which once in order ſet, 
The loudly-brawling drums, which ſeemed to have fear d 
The trembling air at firſt, ſoon after were not heard, 
© For out-cries, ſhricks, and ſhouts, whilſt noiſe doth noiſe 
| confound. ee e | 
© No accents touch the ear: but ſuch as death do ſound : 
In thirſting for revenge, whilſt fury them doth guide: 
As ſlaughter ſeems by turns to ſeize on either (ide. 
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© The ſouthern expert were, in all to war 3 
And exerciſe their ſkill, the Marchmen ſtout and ſtrong, 
Which to the battle ſtick, and if they make retreat, 
© Yet coming on again, the foe they back do beat, 
And Wells for Warwick cry, and for the rightful crown; 
The other call a York to beat the rebels down: 
The worlt that war coul do, on either ſide ſhe ſhows, 
* Or by the torce of bills, or by the ſtrength of bows ; 
But ſtill by freſh ſupplies, the Yorkiſts' power increaſe : 
* And Wells, who ſecs his troops ſo over-born with preſs, 
© By hazarding to» far into the boiſt*rous throng, 
* Encouraging his men the adverſe troops among, 
Wich many a mortal wound, his wearied breath expir'd : 
Which ſooner known to his, than his firſt hopes deſic'd, 
Ten thouſand on the earth before them lying flain, 
* No hope left to repair their ruin'd ſtate again, 
* Caſt off their country's coats, to haſte their ſpeed away, 
(Of 1 5 which Looſe-coat field is call'd (even) to this 
ay, 
Since need*ſly I muſt ſtick upon my former text, 
The bloody battle fought at Barnet followeth next, 
* *Twixt Edward, who before he fertled- was to reign, 
By Warwick hence expuls'd ; but here arriv'd again, 
From Burgundy brought in munition, men and pay, 
And all things fit for war, expecting yet a day. 
* Whoſe brother * George came in, with Warwick that 7 
had ſtood, "dike of 
© Whom nature wrought at lengtht'adhere to his own blood: Clarence, 
* His brother Richard duke of Glo'ſter, and his friend 
© Lord Haſtings, who to him their utmoſt powers extend; 
And Warwick, whoſe great heart fo mortal hatred bore 
* To Edward, that by all the ſacraments he ſwore, 
Not to lay down his arms, until his ſword had raz'd 
That proud king from his ſeat, that ſo had him diſgrac'd: 
* And marquis Mountacute, his brother, that brave ſtem 
Of Nevil's noble ſtock, who joined had to them 
© The dukes of Somerſet, and Exeter, and take 
The earl of Oxford in; the armies forward make, 
* And meeting on the plain, to Barnet very near, 
That to this very day, is called Gladmore there. 
Puxke Richard to the field, doth Edward's vaward bring; 
And in the middle came that moſt courageous king. 
With Clarence his reclaim'd, and brother then moſt dear; 


His friend lord Haſtings had the guiding of the rear, 


(A man of whom the king moſt highly did repute.) 
On puifſant Warwick's part, the marquis Mountacu:e 

* His brother, and his friend the earl of Oxford led 

The right wing; and the left which moſt that day might 
{ted, 

* The duke of Exeter ; and he himſelf do guide 

The middle fight (which was the army's only pride) 

Of archers moſt approv'd, the beſt that he could ger, 

Directed by his friend the duke of Somerſet. ; 

O ſabbath ill beſtow'd, O dreary Eaſter- day, 

In which (as ſome ſuppoſe) the ſun doth uſe to play, 

In honour of that God for ſinful man that dy'd, | 

And roſe on that third day, that ſun which now doth hide 

His face in foggy miſts; nor was that morning ſeen, 

So that the ſpace of ground thoſe angry hoſts between, 

Was overſhadow'd quite with darkneſs, which ſo caſt 

The armies on both ſides, that they each other paſt, 

* Before they could perceive advantage where to fight; 

© Beſides the envious miſt ſo much deceiv'd their ſight, 

That where eight hundred men, which valiant Oxford 
brought, 

Wore comets on their coats: great Warwick's force 


which thought | 
© They had king Edward's been, which ſo with ſuns were 


« Firſt made their ſhot at them, who by their frierdeCiſtreſt, 

© Conſtrained were to fly, being ſcatter'd here and there. 

© Bur when this direful day at laſt began to clear, 

© King Edward then beholds that height of his firſt hopes, 

* Whoſe preſence gave "ou lite to his oft · fainting 17 * 
uu u Pre- 
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Prepat d to ſcourge his pride, there daring to defy 
His mercy, to the hoſt-proclaiming publickly 

His hateful breach of faith, his perjury, and ſhame, 
And what might make him vile; ſo Warwick heard that 


name 
Of York, which in the field he had fo oft advanc'd, 
And to that glorious height, and greatneſs had inhanc'd, 
Then cry'd againſt his power, by thoſe which oft had fled, 
Their ſwift purſuing foe, by him not bravely led, 


the enemy*s back, their ſwords bath'd in the gore 


n n 

9 Of 6 thoſe from whom they ran, like heartleſs men before, 

* Which Warwick's nobler name injuriouſly defy'd, 

Even as the ireful hoſt then joined ſide to ſide. -- 

Where cruel Richard charg'd the earl's main battle, 
8 when , 

Proud Somerſet therein, with his approved men 

© Stood ſtoutly to the ſhock, and flang out ſuch a flight 

© Of ſhafts, as well-near ſeem'd t'eclipſe the welcom'd light, 

* Which forc'd them to fall off, on whoſe retreat again, 

That great battalion next approacheth the fair plain, 

* Wherein the king himſelf in perſon was to try, 

Proud Warwick's utmoſt ſtrength : when Warwick by 

and by 
* With his left wing came up, and charg'd ſo home and 


rou 
* That had not his light horſe by diſvantageous ground 
geen hinder*d, he had ſtruck the heart of Edward's hoſt: 
But finding his defeat, his enterprize ſo loſt, 
He his ſwift couriers ſends, to will his valiant brother, 
And Oxford, in command being equal to the other, 
To charge with the right wing, who bravely up do bear; 
«* But Haſtings that before raught thither with his rear, 
And with king Edward join'd, the hoſt too ſtrongly arm'd. 
_ © When every part with ſpoil, with rape, with fury charm'd, 
Are prodigal of blood, that ſlaughter ſeems to ſwill 
_ © Itſelf in human gore, and every one cries kill. 
© So doubtful and fo long the battle doth abide, 
© That thoſe, which to and fro,*twixt that and London ride, 
© That Warwick wins the day for certain news do bring, 
* Thoſe following them again, ſaid certainly the king, 
Until great Warwick found his army had the worle, 
* And fore began to faint, alighting from his horſe, 
In with the foremoſt puts, and wades into the throng 
And where he ſaw death ſtern'ſt, the murder'd troops 
among, f 
He ventures; as the ſun in a tempeſtuous day, 
« With darkneſs threaten'd long, yet ſometimes doth diſplay 
His chearful beams, which ſcarce appear to the clear eye, 
But ſuddenly the clouds, which on the winds do fly, 
Do muffie him again within them, till at length 
« The ſtorm (prevailing ſtifl with an unuſual ſtrength) 
« His clearneſs quite doth cloſe, and ſhut him up in night: 
So mighty Warwick fares in this outrageous fight. 
The cruel lions thus incloſe the dreaded bear, 
« Whilſt Mountacute, who ſtrives (if any help there were) 
« To reſcue his belov'd and valiant brother, fell : 
The loſs of two ſuch ſpirits at once, time ſhall not tell; 
The duke of Somerſet, and th' earl of Oxford fled, 
And Exeter being left for one amongſt the dead, 
At length recovering life, by night eſcap'd away; 
« York never ſafely ſat, *till this victorious day. i 
Thus fortune to his end this mighty Warwick brings, 
« This puiſſant ſetter- up, and plucker- down of kings. 
He who thoſe battles won, which ſo much blood had coſt, 
At Barnet's fatal fight, both life and fortune loſt. 
Now Tewkſbury it reſts, thy ſtory to relate, 
© Thy fad and dreadful fight, and that moſt direful fate 
Of the Lancaſtrian line, which happen'd on that day, 
« Fourth of that fatal month, that ſtill-remember*d May : 
«© *Twixt Edmund that brave duke of Somerſet who fled 
« From Barnet's bloody field, (again there gathering head) 
And marquis Dorſet bound in blood to aid him there, 
With Thomas Courtney earl of powerful Devonſhire : 


L B IO N:- 


With whom king Henry's ſon, young Edward there 
was ſeen, | | 

To claim his doubtleſs right, with that undaunted queen 

His mother, who from France with ſuccours came on land 

That day when Warwick fell at Barnet, which now ſtand, 

Their fortune yet to try upon a ſecond fight. 

And Edward who employ*d the utmoſt of his might, 

The poor Lancaſtrian part (which he doth eas ly feel, 

« By Warwick's mighty fall, already faintly reel) 

« By battle to ſubyert, and to extirp the line; 

And for the preſent act, his army doth aſſign 

To thoſe at Barnet field fo luckily that fped ; 

« As Richard late did there, he here the vaward led, 

The main the king himſelf, and Clarence took to guide; 

The rearward as before by Haſtings was ſupply'd. 

The army of the queen, into three battles caſt, 
© The firſt of which the duke of Somerſet, and (faſt 
« To him) his brother John do happily diſpoſe ; 


The ſecond, which the prince for his own ſafety choſe 


« The barons of St. John, and Wenlock ; and the third, 
« ToCourtney that brave earl of Devonſhire refer'd. 
« Where in a ſpacious field they ſet their armies down ; 
Behind, hard at their backs, the abbey and the town, 
To whom their foe muſt come, by often banks and ſteep, 
« Thro? quickſet narrow lanes, cut out with ditches deep, 
« Repulſing Edward's power, conſtraining him to prove 
By thund'ring cannon-ſhot, and culverin, to remove 
Them from that choſen ground, ſo tedious to aſſail; 
And with the ſhot came ſhafts, like ſtormy ſhowers of hail: 
The like they ſent again, which beat the other ſore, 
Who with the ordnance ſtrove the Yorkiſts to out-roar, 
And ſtill make good their ground, that whilſt the pieces 
lay, 
© The Yorkiſts haſting ſtill to hand-blows, do aſſay 
In ſtrong and boiſt'rous crowds to ſcale the cumb'rous 
dikes ; | 
But beaten down with bills, with' pole-axes, and pikes, 
© Are forced to fall off; when Richard there that led 
© The vaward, ſaw their ſtrength ſo little them to ſted, 
* As hea captain was, both politick and good, 
The ſtratagems of war, that rightly underſtood, 
* Doth ſeem as from the field his forces to withdraw. 
His ſudden, ſtrange retire, proud Somerſet that ſaw, 
(A man of haughty ſpirit, in honour moſt preciſe; 
In action yet far more adventurous than wiſe) 
* Suppoſing from the field for ſafety he had fled, 
Straight giveth him the chace; when Richard turning head, 
* By his encounter let the deſperate duke to know, 
* *Twas done to train him out, when ſoon began the ſhow 
: Of ſlaughter every where ; for ſcarce their equal forces 
. Began the doubtful fight, but that three hundred horſes, 
That out of ſight this while on Edward's part had ſtaid, 
To ſee that near at hand no ambuſhes were laid, 
Sooncharg'd them on the ſide, diſord*ring quite their ranks, 
Whilſt this moſt warlike king had won the climbing banks, 
Upon the equal earth, and coming bravely in 
Upon the adverſe power, there likewiſe doth begin 
A fierce and deadly fight, that the Lancaſtrian fide, 
The firſt and furious ſhock not able to abide 
« The utmoſt of their ſtrength, were forced to beſtow, 
To hold what they had got; that Somerſet below, 
Who from the ſecond force had ſtill expected aid, 
« But fruſtrated thereof, even as a man diſmay d, 
« Scarce ſhifts to ſave himſelf, his battle overthrown ; 
But faring as a man that frantick had been grown, 
« With Wenlock hap'd to meet (preparing for his flight) 
« Upbraiding him with terms of baſeneſs and deſpight, 
That cow'rdly he had fail'd to ſuccour him with men: 
« Whilſe Wenlock with like words requiteth him again, 
The duke (to his ſtern rage, as yielding up the reins) - 
With his too pond*rous ax daſh'd out the baron's brains. 
The party of the queen in every place are kill'd, 


| *And 


The TWENTY-SECOND SONG. 


And many in the flight, i' th neighbouring rivers drown'd, 
Which hoy 04 ious wreaths, the conquering Yorkiſts 
| crown'd. | 

Three thouſand. of thoſe men, on Henry's part that ſtood, 
For their preſumption paid the forfeit of their blood, 
John marqueſs Dorſet dead, and Devonſhire that day 
Dre his laft vital breath, as in that bloody fray, 

© Delves, As 9g Whittingham, and Leuknor, who 


, ' 
Their ſeveral brave commands, all valiant men that were, 
Found dead = wy the earth. Now all is Edward's own, 
And through his enemies tents he march'd into the town, 
* Where quickly he proclaims, to him that forth could 

| bri 


: ng 
© Young Edward, a large fee, and as he was a king, 
< His perſon to be ſafe. Sir Richard Crofts who thought 
His priſoner to diſcloſe, before the king then brought 
That fair and goodly youth; whom when proud York 
demands, | 
Why thus he had preſum'd by help of trayt'rous hands 
His kingdom to diſturb, and impiouſly difplay'd, 
His enſigns : the ſtout prince as not a jot diſmay'd 
* With confidence replies, To claim his ancient right, 
Him from his grandfires left; by tyranny and might, 
By him his foe uſurp'd : with whoſe ſo bold reply, 
«Whilſt Edward throughly vext, doth ſeem to thruſt him by; 
His ſecond brother George, and Richard near that ſtood, 
With many a cruel ſtab let out his princely blood; 
In whom the line direct of Lancaſter doth ceaſe, 
* And Somerſet himſelf ſurprized in the preſs ; 
Wich many a worthy man, to Glo'ſter priſoners led, 
* There forfeited their lives: queen Margaret being fled 
* To a religious cell, (to Tewſkbury too near) 
* Diſcover'd to the king, with ſad and heavy chear, 
A priſoner was convey d to London, ' woful queen, 
© The laſt of all her hopes, that buried now had ſeen. 
But of that outrage here, by that bold baſtard ſon 
© Of Thomas Nevil, nam'd lord Falconbridge, which won 
A rude rebellious rout in Kent and Eſſex rais'd, 
Who London here beſieg'd, and Southwark having ſeiz'd, 
© Set fire upon the bridge: but when he not prevail'd, 
The ſuburbs on the caſt he furiouſly afſayl'd ; 
But by the city's power was laſtly put to flight: 
Which being no ſet field, nor yet well order*d fight, 
* Amongſt our battles here, may no way reckon'd be. 
Then, Boſworth, here the muſe now laſtly bids tor thee, 
© Thy battle to deſcribe, the laſt of that long war, 
* Entitled by the name of York and Lancaſter; 
©*Twixt Henry Tudor earl of Richmond only left 
Of the Lancaſtrian line, who by the Yorkiſts reft 
Of liberty at home, a baniſh'd man abroad, 
© In Britany had liv'd ; but late at Milford road, 
Being proſperouſly arriv'd, though ſcarce two thouſand 
ſtrong, | 
« Made out his way through Wales, where as he came along, 
« Firſt Griffith great in blood, then Morgan next doth mect 
Him, with their ſeveral powers, as offering at his feet 
To lay their lands, and lives; fir Rice ap Thomas then, 
With his brave band of Welſh, moſt choice and expert 


men, | 
Comes laſtly to his aid; at Shrewſbury arriv'd, 
« (His hopes ſo faint before, ſo happily reviv'd) 
© He on for England makes, and near to Newport town, 
The next enſuing night ſetting his army down, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot ſtill for Lancaſter that ſtood, 
(To Henry near ally'd in friendſhip as in blood) 
From th'earl of Shrewſbury his nephew (under age) 
Came with two thouſand men, in warlike equipage, 
Which much his power increas'd ; when eaſily ſetting on, 
From Litchfield, as the way leads forth to Atherſton, 
Brave Bourcher and his friend ſtout Hungerford, whoſe 


hopes 
On Henry long had lain, ſtealing ſrom Richard's troops, 


| *(Wherewith they had been mix'd) to Henry do appear, 

Which with a high reſolve, moſt ſtrangely ſeem'd to clear 

His oft-appalled heart, but yer the man wliich moſt 

© Gave fail to Henry's ſelf, and freſh life to his hoſt, 

* The ſtout lord Stanley was, who for he had affy'd 

The mother of the earl, to him {6 near ally'd : 

»The king =_ fear'd his truth, (Which he to have com- 

pell'd) 

The young lord Strange his fon, in hoſtage ſtrongly held, 

Which forc'd him to fall off, till he fit place could find, 

His ſon-in-law to meet; yet he with him combin'd 

Sir William Stanley, know to be a\valiant knight, 

T'aſſure him of his aid. Thus growing tow'rds his height, 

A moſt ſclected band of Cheſhire bow-men came, 

* By fir John Savage led, belides two men of name : 

* Sir Brian Sanford, and fir Simon Digby, who 

Leaving the tyrant king, themſelves expreſly ſhow 

* Faſt friends to Henry's part, which ſtill his power u:creas'd : 

Both armies well prepar'd, towards Boſworth ſtrongly 
| reſt, I 

And on 4 ſpacious moor, lying ſouthward from the town, 

* Indifferent to them both, they ſet their armies down 

Their ſoldiers to refreſh, preparing for che fight: 

* Where to the guilty king, that black fore-running night, 

* Appear the dreadful ghoſts of Henry and his fon, 

Of his own brother George, and his two nephews done 

* Moſt cruelly to death; and of his wife and friend, 

Lord Eaſt.ngs, with pale hands prepar'd as they would 

re 

Him piece- meal; at which oft he roareth in his ſleep. 
No ſooner *gan the dawn out of the eaſt to peep, 

But drums and trumpets chide the ſoldiers to their arms, 

And all the neighbouring fields are cover'd with the ſwarms 

Of thoſe that came to fight, as thoſe that came to ſce, 

* (Contending for a crown) whoſe that great day ſhould be. 
* Firſt, Richmond rang'd his fights, on Oxtord and 

beſtows | 

The leading, with a band of ſtrong and ſinewy bows 

Out of the army pick'd ; the front of all the field, 

Sir Gilbert Talbot next, he wiſely took to weild, 

The right wing, with his ſtrengtlis, moſt northern men 
| that were ; 

And fir John Savage, with the power of Lancaſhire, 

And Cheſhire {chict of men) was for the left wing plac'd : 

© The middle battle he in his fair perſon grac'd 

With him the noble earl of Pembroke, who commands 

Their country-men the Welſh, (of whom it mainly ſtands, 

For their great numbers found to be of greateſt force) 

Which but his guard of gleaves, conſiſted all of horſe, 
Into two ſeveral fights the King contriv'd his ſtrength, 

And his firſt battle caſt into a wondrous length, 

In faſhion of a wedge, in point of which he ſcr 

His archery, thereof and to the guidance let 

Of John the noble duke of Norfolk, and his fon 

Brave Surrey: he himſelf the ſecond bringing on, 

Which was a perfect ſquare ; and on the other ſide, 

His horſemen had for wings, which by extending wide, 

Ihe adverſe ſcem'd to threat, with an unequal power, 

The utmoſt point arriv'd of this expected hour, 

He to lord Stanley ſends, to bring away his aid; 

* And threats him by an oath, if longer he delay'd 

His eldeſt ſon young Strange immediately ſhould die, 

To whom ſtout Stanley thus doth carcleſsly reply: 


+ 


Tell thou the king I'll come, when I fit time ſhall ſee, 


* I love the boy, but yer I have more ſons then he, 
The angry armies meet, when the thin air was rent, 
With ſuch-re-echoing ſhouts, from either ſoldiers ſent, 
That flying o'er the field the birds down trembling dropt. 
As ſome old building long that hath been underpropt, 
When as the timber fails, by the unweildy fall, 
Even into powder beats, the roof, and rotten wall, 
And with confuſed clouds of ſmouldring duſt doth choak 
The ſtreets and places near; ſo through the miſty ſmoak, 


By 
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© By ſhot and ordnance made, a thundring noiſe was heard. 

When Stanley that this while his ſuccours had defer*d, 

goth to the cruel king, and to the earl his ſon, 

When once he doth perceive the battle was begun, 

« Brings on his valiant troops, three thouſand fully ſtrong, 

« Which like a cloud far off, that tempeſt threaten'd long, 

Falls on the tyrant's hoſt, which him with terror ſtruck, 

As alſo when he ſees, he doth but vainly look = 

« For ſuccours from the great Northumberland, this whule, 

That from the battle ſcarce three quarters of a mile, 

Stood with his power of horſe, nor once was ſeen to ſtir: 

When Richard {that th'event no longer would defer) 

« The two main battles mix'd, and that with weary'd breath, 

« Some labour'd to their life, ſome labour'd to their death, 

© (There for the better fought) even with a ſpirit elate, 

« As one that inly ſcorn'd the very worlt that fate 

Could poſſibly impoſe, his launce ſet in his reſt, 

Into the thickꝰſt of death, through threat” ning peril preſt, 

To where he had perceiv*d the earl in perſon drew, 

« Whoſe ſtandard-bearer he, fir William Brandon, flew, 

« The pile of his ſtrong ſtaff into his arm-pit ſent ; 

When at a ſecond ſhock, down fir John Cheney went, 

« Which ſcarce a launce's length before the carl was plac'd, 

Until by Richmond's guard, invironed at laſt, 

« With many a cruel wound, was through the body gride. 

« Upon this fatal field, John duke of Norfolk dy*d ; 

« The ſtout lord Ferrers fell, and Ratcliff, that had long 

Of Richard's counſels been, found in the field among 

A thouſand ſoldiers that on both ſides here were ſlain, 

O Red-more, it then ſeem'd, thy name was not in vain, 

« When with a thouſand's blood the earth was colour'd red. 

« Whereas th'imperial crown was ſet on Henry's head, 

Being found in Richard's tent, as he it there did win; 

« The cruel tyrant ſtrip'd to the bare naked ſkin, 

© Behind a herald truſs'd, was back ro Le'ſter ſent, 

From whence the day before he to the battle went. 
The battle then at Stoke, ſo fortunately ſtruck, 

(Upon king Henry's part, with ſo ſucceſsful luck, 

As never till that day he felt his crown to cleave 

«* Unto his temples cloſe, when Mars began to leave 

« His fury, and at laſt co fit him down was brought) 

« come at laſt to ſing, *rwixt that ſeventh Henry fought ; 

« With whom, to this brave field the duke of Bedford came, 

« With Oxford his great friend, whoſe praiſe did him inflame 

« To all atchievements great, that fortunate had been 

In every doubtful fight, ſince Henry's coming in, 

« With th'earl of Shrewſbury, a man of great command, 
And his brave ſon lord George, for him that firmly ſtand. 
« And on the other ſide, John duke of Suffolk's ſon, 

John earl of Lincoln call'd) who this ſtern war begun, 

« Subborning a lewd boy, a falſe impoſtor, who 

« By Simonds a worſe prieſt inſtructed what to do; 

« Upon him took the name of thiearl of Warwick, heir | 
« To George the murther*d duke of Clarence, who (for fear 
V eſt ſome that favour'd Y ork, might under-hand maintain) 
King Henry in the tower, did at time detain. 

t The © * Which practiſe ſet on foot, this earl of Lincoln ſail'd 
dutcheſs To Burgundy, where he with Margaret prevail'd, 

of Bur- Wife to that warlike Charles, and his moſt loved aunt, 
gundy Was © Who vexed that a proud Lancaſtrian ſhould ſupplant 

| Edward The lawful line of York, whence ſhe her blood deriv'd; 
thefourth, « Wherefore for Lincoln's ſake ſhe ſpeedily contriv'd, 

and fo was And Lovel, that brave lord, before him ſent to land 
A Upon the ſame pretence, to furniſh them a band 


mother. 


d Thelord * Of Almains, and to them for their ſtout captain gave 
7 rancis The valiant Martin Swart, the man thought ſcarce to have 
vel, 


His match for martial feats, and ſent them with a fleet 

© For Ireland, where ſhe had appointed them to meet, 

With Simonds that lewd clerk, and Lambert, whom they 
there 

The earl of Warwick call'd, and publiſh'd every where 

His title to the crown, in Dublin, and proclaim 


. 


« Then joining with the lord * Fitz-Gerald, to their aid. . The toe 
Who many Iriſh brought, they up their anchors weigh'd, Thomas 
And at the rocky pile of * Fowdray put to ſhore Geraldine 


* 
In Lancaſhire ; their power increaſing more and more, c d 
By ſoldiers ſent them in from * Broughton (for ſupply)  Lanex- 
* A knight that long had been of their confederacy ; + fire: 
* Who making thence, direct their marches to the ſouth, Rege 


When Henry ſaw himſelf ſo far in danger's mouth, 
* From Coventry he came, ſtill gathering up his hoſt, 
Made greater on his way, and doth the country coaſt, 
Which way he underſtood his enemies muſt paſs : 
« When after ſome few days (as it their fortune was) 
At Stoke, à village near to Newark upon Trent, 
« Each in the other's ſight pitch'd down their warlike tent. 
Into one battle ſoon, the Almains had diſpos*d 


Their army in a place upon two parts inclos'd 


, 


, 


Wich dells, and fenced dykes (as they were expert men.) 


And from the open fields king Henry's hoſt again, 
In three fair ſeveral fights came equally divided; 
| The firſt of which, and firſt, was given to be guided 
| © By Shrewſbury, which moſt of ſoldiers choice conſiſted: 
| © The others plac'd as wings, which ever as they liſted, 
Came up as need requir*d, or fell back as they found 
* Juſt cauſe for their retire; when ſoon the troubled ground, 
On her black boſom felt the thunder, which awoke 
* Her genius, with the ſhock that violently ſhook 
Her entrails ; this ſad day when there ye might have ſeen 
© Two onda Almains ſtand, of which each might have 
n 
A leader for his ſkill, which when the charge was hot, 
© That they could hardly ſee the very ſun for ſhot, 
© Yet they that motion kept that perfect ſoldiers ſhould ; 
That moſt courageous Swart there might they well behol 
With moſt unuſual ſkill that deſperate fight maintain, 
And valiant De-la-Poole, moſt like his princely ſtrain, 
Did all that courage could, or nobleſs might befit; 
* And Lovell that brave lord, behind him not a whit, 
For martial deeds that day: ſtout Broughton that had ſtood 
* With York (even) from the firſt, there laſtly gave his blood 
* To that well-foughten field: the poor trowz d Iriſh there, 
* Whole mantles ſtood for mail, whoſe ſkins for corſlets 
were, 
And for their weapons had but Triſh ſkaihs and darts, 
* Like men that ſcorned death, with moſt reſolved hearts, 
Give not an inch of ground, but all in pieces hewn, 
* Where firſt they fought, they fell ; with them was over- 
thrown 
The leader Gerald's hope, amidſt his men that fought, 
And took ſuch part as they, whom he had thither brought. 
This of that field be told, There was not one that fled, 
But where he firſt was plac'd, there found alive or dead. 
* If in a foughten field a man his life ſhould loſe, 
* To die as theſe men did, who would not gladly chuſe, 
Which full four thouſand were.“ But in this tedious ſong, 
The too laborious muſe hath tarried all too long. 
As for the Balck-ſmith's rout, who did together riſe, 
Encamping on Black-heath, t' annul the ſubſidies 
By parliament then given, or that of Cornwall calbd, « chat 


| 


Incloſures to caſt down, which over-much inthral'd Joſeph 
The ſubject: or proud Ker's, who with the ſame pretence with the 
In Norfolk rais'd ſuch ſtirs, as but with great expence Cu 
Of blood was not appeas'd ; or that begun in Lent | : 
By * Wyat and his friends, the marriage to prevent, » Sir Tho. 
That Mary did intend with Philip king of Spain : Wyat. 


Since theſe but riots were, nor fit the other's ſtrain, 
She here her battles ends: and as ſhe did before, 
So travelling along upon her filent ſhore, 
Waybridge a neighbouring nymph, the only remnant lefe 
Of all chat foreſt kind, by time's injurious theft a 
Of all that tract deſtroy d, with wood which did abound, 
And former times had ſeen the goodlieſt foreſt ground, 
This iſland ever had: but ſhe fo left alone, 
The ruin of her kind, and no man to bemoan. 


© Him England's lawful king. by the fifth Edward's name: 


6 The 
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The deep intranced flood, as thinking to awake, 
Thus from her ſhady bower ſhe ſilently beſpake : 


' © Thoſe trees whoſe bodies ſeem'd by their fo maſſy weight, 
* To preſs the ſolid earth, and with their wondrous height 


O flood in happy plight, which to this time remain'ſt, | * To climb into the clouds, their arms ſo far to ſhoor, 


As ſtill along in ſtate to Neptune's court thou ſtrain'ſt ; 
© Revive thee with the thought of thoſe forepaſſed hours, 


As they in meaſuring were of acres, and their root, 
Wich long and mighty ſpurns to grapple with the land, 


When the rough wood gods kept, in their delightful | © As nature would have ſaid, that they ſhall ever ſtand : 


* So that this place where now this Huntingdon is ſet, 


On thy embroider*d banks, when now this country fill'd | Being an eafy hill where mirthful hunters mer, 


* * With villages, and by the labouring plowman till'd, 
* Was foreſt, where the firr and ſpreading poplar grew. 
O let me yet the thought of thoſe paſt times renew, 
When as that woody kind, in our umbrageous wild, 
* Whence every living thing ſave only they exil'd, 


From that firſt took the name.“ By this the muſe arrives 
At Ely's iſlod marge, by having paſt St. Ives, 

Unto the German ſea ſhe haſteth her along, 

And here ſhe ſhutteth up her two and twentieth fong, 

In which ſhe quite hath ſpent her vigor, and muſt now, 


In this their world of waſte, the ſovereign empire ſway*'d, | As workmen often uſe, a while fit down and blow; 
*O who would e&'er have thought, that time could have] And after this ſhort pauſe, tho? leſs'ning of her height, 


decay'd 


W 


Come in another key, yet not without delight. 
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From furious fights invention comes, 
Deafned with noiſe of rattling drums, 

And in the Northamptonian bounds, 

Shows Whittlewood' 3, and Sacy's grounds, 
Then to mount Helidon doth ge 
(Whence Charwell, Leame, and Nen do flow) 
The ſurface which of England ſings, 

And Nen down to the Waſhes brings; 

Then whereas Welland makes her way, 
Shews Rockingham her rich array: 

A courſe at Kelmarſþ then ſhe takes, 

Where ſbe Northamptonſhire for ſakes. 


| She hath not allied far, but Sacy ſoon again 
Salutes her; one much grac'd among the ſylvan train: 
One whom the queen of ſhades, the bright Diana oft 
Hath courted for her looks, with kiſſes ſmooth and ſoſt, 
On her fair boſom lean'd, and tenderly embrac'd, 


Vet Sacy after Tea, her amorous eyes doth throw, 
Till in the banks of Ouſe the brook herſelf beſtow. 

Where in thoſe fertile fields, the muſe doth hap to meet 
Upon that fide which fits the welt of Watling-ſtreer, 
With * Helidon a hill, which though it be but ſmall, 
Compar*d with their proud kind, which weour mountains call; 
Yet hath three famous floods, that out of him do flow, 
That to three ſeveral (cas, by their aſſiſtants go; 


N tow'rds the mid - lands now, th' induſtrious muſe | Of which the nobleſt, Nen, to fair Northampton his, 


doth make, 
The Northamptonian earth, and in her way doth take 
As fruitful every way, as thoſe by nature, which 
The huſbandman by art, with compoſt doth enrich, 
This boaſting of herſelf; that walk her verge about, 


By Oundle ſallying on, then Peterborough plies 

Old Medhamſted ; where her the ſea-maids entertain, 

To lead her through the fen into the German main, 
The jecond, Charwell is, at Oxford meeting Thames, 

Is by his king convey'd into the © Celtick ſtreams. 


And view her well within, her breadth and length throughout; | Then Leame as leait, the laſt, to mid- land Avon haſtes, 


The worſt foot of her earth is equal with their beſt, 

With moſt abundant ſtore, that highlieſt think them bleſt. 
When Whittlewood betime ti unwearied muſe doth win 
To talk with her a while ; at her firſt coming in, 

The foreſt thus that greets: With more ſucceſsful fate, 


Winch flood again nſelf, into proud Severn caſts: 

As on * thi Iberian fea, herſelf great Severn ſpends ; 

So Leame the dower ſhe hath, to that wide ocean lends. 
Bur Flelidon wax d proud, che happy fire to be 

To ſo renowned Roods, as theſe fore-named three, 


Thrive then thy felow nymphs, whoſe fad and ruinous | B-ſides the hill of note, near England's midſt that ſtands, 
ſtate 


We every day behold, if any thing there be, 

That from this general fall, thee happily may free, 

*Tis only for that thou doſt naturally produce 

More under-wood and brake, than oak for greater uſe: 
But when this ravenous age, of thoſe hath us bereſt, 


Whence from his face, his back, or on his either hands, 
The land extends in breadth, or lays itſelf in length. 
Wherefore, this bill to ſhe his ſtate and natural ſtrength, 
The ſurface of this part determineth to ſhow, * 


But being plain and poor, profeſſeth not chat height, 


Time wanting this our ſtore, ſhall ſeize what thee is left. As falcon-like to loar, till leis ning to the ſight. 


For what baſe avarice now enticeth men to do, X 
Neceſſity in time ſhall ſtrongly urge them to; 
Which each divining fpirit moſt clearly doth ſoneſer. 


Bu as the ſundry foils, his yle ſo alt ring oft, 


As full expreſſions fit, or verics ſmooth and foft, 
Upon their ſeveral ſcites, as naturally to ſtrain, 


Whilſt at this ſpeech. perplex'd, the ſoreſt fcem'd to be, And widheth that theſe Boods, bis tunes to emertain, = 


A water-nymph, bear to this goodly wood - nymphꝰs fide, 


(As tow'rds her fovercign Ouſe, the ſoftly down doth fide) 
Then on the wonth'eſt traft up tow rds the mid-day's fun, 
| His wodertaken talk, thus Helidon begun: 

X x x x From 


Tea, her delightſome ſtream by Towceſter doth lead ; 
'And fporting her ſweet ſelf in many a dainty mead, 


The air with Halgon calms, may wholly have poſicſt, 
As though the rough winds tir d, were cas'ly laid to reſt. 


And call'd her, her dear heart, moſt lov'd, and only chaſte: 


| Which we now England name, and through her tracts to go. 
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From where the kingly Thames his ſtomach doth diſ- 
charge, | 

To Devonſhire, where the land her boſom doth enlarge ; 
And with the inland air her beauties doth relieve, 
Along the Celtick ſea, call'd oftentimes the ſleeve : 
Although upon the coaſt the Downs appear but bare, 
Yet naturally within the countries woody are. 

Then Cornwal ay ps out into the weſtern main, 

e 


inted ſtill at Spain: 
Or as the wanton ſoil, difpos'd to luſtful reſt, 
Had laid herfelf along on Neptune's amorous breaſt. 
With De'nſhire, from the firm, that beak of land that fills, 
What landſkip lies in vales, and often riſing hills, 
So plac'd betwixt the French, and the Sabrinian ſeas, 
As on both ſides adorn'd with many harb'rous bays, 
Who for their trade to ſea, and wealthy mines of tin, 
From any other tract the praiſe doth clearly win. 
From De*nſhire by thoſe ſhores, which Severn oft ſur- 


rounds 


The ſoil far lower ſits, and mightily abounds 


With ſundry fort of fruits, as well-grown graſs and corn, 
That Somerſet may ſay, her batning moors do ſcorn 

Our England's richeſt earth, for burden ſhould them ftain 
And on the ſelf- ſame tract, up Severn's ſtream again, 

The vale of Euſham lays her length ſo largely forth, 

As tho' ſhe meant to ſtretch herſelf into the north, 

Where ſtill the fertile earth depreſſed lies and low, 

Till her rich ſoil itſelf to Warwickſhire do ſhow. 

Hence ſome what ſouth by eaſt, let us our courſe incline, 

And from theſe ſetting ſhores ſo meerly maritime, 

The iſle's rich inland parts, let's take with us along, 

To ſet him rightly out, in our well-order'd ſong ; 

Whoſe proſpects to the muſe their ſundry ſcites ſhall ſhow, 

Where ſhe from place to place, as free as air ſhall flow, 

Their ſuperficies ſo exactly to deſcry, 

Through Wiltſhire, pointing how the plain of Saliſbury 

Shoots forth herſelt in length, and lays abroad a train 

So large, as though the land ſerv*d ſcarcely to contain 

Her vaſtneſs, north from her, himſelf proud Cotſwould 
vaunts, 

And caſts fo ſtern a look about him, that he daunts 

The lowly vales, remote that fit with humbler eyes. 

In Berkſhire, and from thence into the Orient lies 
That moſt renowned Vale of White-horſe, and by her, 
So Buckingham again doth Aileſbury prefer, 

With any Engliſh earth, along upon whoſe pale, 

That mounting country then, which maketh her a vale, 
The chalky Chilterne, runs with beaches crown'd about, 
Through Bedfordſhire that bears, till his bald front he ſhoot, 
Into that foggy earth towards Ely, that doth grow 
Much fenny, and ſurrounds with every little flow. 

So on into the eaſt, upon the inland ground, 

From where that chryſtal Colne moſt properly doth bound, 

Rough Chilterne, from the ſoil, where in rich London fits, 

As being fair and flat it — befits 

Her greatneſs every way, which holdeth on along 

To the Eſſexian earth, which likewiſe in our ſong, 

Since in one tract they lie, we here together take, 

Altho' the ſeveral ſhires, by ſundry foils do make 

It different in degrees; for Middleſex of ſands 

Her ſoil compoſed hath ; fo are th* Eſſexian lands, 

Adjoining to the ſame, that ſit by Iſis? ſide, 

Which London over-looks : but as ſhe waxeth wide, 

So Eſſex in her tides, her deep-grown marſhes drowns, 

And to incloſures cuts her drier upland grounds, 

Which lately woody were, whilſt men thoſe woods did prize; 

Whence thoſe fair countries lie, upon the pleaſant riſe, 

(REP mouth of Thames, and where Ouſe roughly 
es | 

Her rude unwieldy waves, againſt the queachy waſhes) 

Suffolk and Norfolk near, ſo named of their ſcites, 

Adorned every way with wonderful delights, 

To the beholding eye, that every where are ſeen, 

Abounding with rich fields, 20 paſtures freſh and green, 


| 


Fair havens to their ſhores, large heaths within them lie, 
As nature in them ſtrove to ſhew variety. 

From Ely all along upon that eaſtern ſea, 
Then Lincolnſhire herſelf, in ſtate at length do lay, 
Which for her fat'ning fens, her fiſh, and fowl may have 
Preheminence, as ſhe that ſeemeth to out-brave 
All other ſouthern ſhires, whoſe head the waſhes feels, 
Til wantonly ſhe kick proud Humber with her heels. 

Up tow*rds the navel then, of England from her flank, 
Which Lincolnſhire we call fo levelled and lank. 
Northampton, Rutland then, and Huntingdon, which three 
Do ſhew by their full ſoils, all of one piece to be, 

Of Nottingham a part, as Le'ſter them is lent, 

From Bever's bat' ning vale, along the banks of Trent. 

So on the other ſide, into the ſea again, 

Where Severn tow*rds the ſea from Shrewſbury doth ſtrain, 

"T wixt which and Avon's banks (where Arden when of old * See Song 

Her buſhy curled front, ſhe bravely did uphold, * 

In ſtate and glory ſtood) now of three ſeveral ſhires, 

The greateſt portions lie, upon whoſe earth appears 

That mighty foreſt's foot, of Wor'ſterſhire a part, 

Of Warwickſhire the like, which ſometime was the heart 

Of Arden that brave nymph, yet woody here and there, 

Oft intermix'd with heaths, whoſe ſand and gravel bear 

A turf more harſh and hard, where Stafford doth partake 

In quality with thoſe, as nature ſtrove to make 

Them of one ſelf-ſame ſtuff, and mixture, as they lie, 

Which likewiſe in this tract, we here together tie. 
W parts to th' north, more high and 

leak, 

Extended ye behold, the Moorland and the Peak, 

From either's ſeveral ſcite, in either's mighty waſte, 

A ſterner louring eye, that every way do caſt 

On their beholding hills, and countries round about ; 

Whoſe ſoils as of one ſhape, appearing clean throughout. 

For Moreland which with heath moſt naturally doth bear, 

Her wimer livery ſtill, in ſummer ſeems to wear; 

As likewiſe doth the Peak, whoſe dreadful caverns found, 

And lead-mines, that in her, do naturally abound, 

Her ſuperficies makes more terrible to ſhow : 

So from her natural fount, as Severn down doth flow, 

The high Salopian hills lift up their riſing fails : 

Which country as it is the near'ſt ally'd to Wales, 

In mountains, ſo it moſt is to the ſame alike. 

Now tow*rds the Iriſh ſeas a little let us ſtrike, 
Where Cheſhire, (as her choice) with Lancaſhire doth lie 
Along th' unlevel'd ſhores ; this former to the eye, 

In her complexion ſhows black earth with gravel mix'd, 

A wood-land and a plain indifferently betwixt, 

A good faſt-feeding graſs, moſt ſtrongly that doth breed : 

As Lancaſhire no leſs excelling for her ſeed, | 

Although with heath, and fin, her upper parts abound ; 

As likewiſe to the ſea, upon the lower ground, 

With moſſes, fleets, and fells, ſhe ſhows moſt wild and 
rough, 

Whoſe turf, and ſquare cut peat, is fuel good enough, 

So, on the north of Trent, from Nottingham above, 

Where Sherwood her curl*d front, into the cold doth ſhove, 

Light foreſt land is found, to where the floating Don, 

In making tow'rds the main, her Doncaſter hath won, 

Where Lorkſhire's laid abroad, ſo many a mile extent, 

To whom preceding times, the greateſt circuit lent, 

A province, then a ſhire, which rather ſeemeth : ſo 

It incidently moſt variety doth ſhow. 

Here ſtony ſteril grounds, there wond*rous fruitful fields, 

Here champain, and there wood, it in abundance yields : 

Th' Weſt-riding, and the North, be mountainous and high, 

But tow'rds the German ſea the Eaſt more low doth lie. 

This iſle hath not that earth, of any kind elſewhere, 

But on this part or that, epitomized here. 

Tow'rds thoſe Scotch-Iriſh iſles, upon that ſea again, 
The rough Virgivian call*d, that tract which doth contain 


Cold 
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Cold Cumberland, which yet wild Weſtmoreland excels, Now Nen extreamly griev'd thoſe barbarous thi 
For roughneſs, at whoſe point lies rugged Fourneſs Fells, hear, de | DM 4 
Is fill d with mighty moors, and mountains, which do make | By Helidon her ſire, that thus deliver'd were : 
Her wild ſuperfluous waſte, as nature ſport did take For as his eld'ſt, ſhe was to paſſed ages known, 
In heaths, and high-cleev'd hills, whoſe threatning fronts | Whom by Aufona's name the Romans did renown. 
do dare ; A word by them deriv'd of Avon, which of long 
Each other with their looks, as though they would out- ſtare The Britains call'd her by, expreſſing in their tongue 
The ſtarry eyes of heaven, which to out-face they ſtand. | The full and general name of waters ; wherefore ſhe 
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From theſe into the eaſt, upon the other hand, Stood much upon her worth, and jealous grew to be, j! 
The Biſhoprick, and fair Northumberland do bear Leſt things fo low and poor, and now quite out of date, 1 
To Scotland's bordering Tweed, which as the north elſe- | Should happily impair her dignity and ſtate. 4 

where, Wherefore from him her ſire immediately ſhe haſfes ; 4 
Not very fertile are, yet with a lovely face And as ſhe forth her courſe to Peterborough caſts, = 
Upon the ocean look; which kindly doth embrace She falleth in her way with Weedon, where *tis ſaid, 4 
Thoſe countries all along, upon the riſing ſide, Saint Werburg princely born, a moſt religious maid, ' 
Which for the batful glebe, by nature them deny'd, From thoſe peculiar fields, by prayer the wild-geeſe drove, 1 
With mighty mines of coal, abundantly are bleſt, Thence through the champain ſhe laſciviouſly doth rove 1 
By which this tract remains renown'd above the reſt: Tow'rds fair Northampton, which, whilſt Nen was Avon 1 
For what from her rich womb, each harb'rous road receives.“ . 

Yet Helidon not here, his lov'd deſcription leaves, -| Reſum'd that happy name, as happily inſtall'd 

Though now his darling ſprings deſir d him to deſiſt ; Upon her * northern ſide, where taking in a rill, 3 _ 
But ſay all what they can, he'll do but what he liſt. Her long impoveriſh'd banks more plenteouſly to fill, for North- 
As he the ſurface thus, fo likewiſe will he ſhow, She flouriſhes in ſtate, along the fruitful fields; avorton, 


The clowniſh blazons, to each country long Where whilſt her waters ſhe with wondrous pleaſure yields, the town 


Which. thoſe unletter'd times, with blind devotion lent, To“ Wellingborough comes, whoſe fountains in ſhe takes, __ 
Before the learned maids our fountains did frequent, Which quickening her again, immediately ſhe makes Avon. 
To ſhew the muſe can ſhift her habit, and ſhe now To Oundle, which receives contractedly the ſound Se called 
Of Palatins that ſung, can whiſtle to the plow ; From Avondale, t'expreſs that river's loweſt ground: _ 
And let the curious tax his clownry, with their ſkill . | To Peterborough thence ſhe maketh forth her way, fountains, 
He recks not, but goes on, and ſay they what they will. | Where Welland hand in hand, goes on with her to ſea ; 
The bla- * Kent firſt in our account, doth to it ſelf apply, When Rockingham, the muſe to her fair foreſt brings, 
zons of (Quoth he) this blazon firſt, Long tails and liberty. Thence lying to the north, whoſe ſundry gifts ſhe ſings. 
the ſhires. Suſſex with Surrey ſay, Then let us lead home logs. O dear and dainty nymph, moſt gorgeoully array'd, 
As Hampſhire long for her, hath had the term of Hogs. | Of all the Driades known, the moſt delicious maid, 
So Dorſetſhire of long, they Dorſers us'd to call. With all delights adorn'd, that any way beſeem 
Cornwal and Devonſhire cry, We'll wreſtle for a fall. A ſylvan, by whoſe ſtate we verily may deem 
Then Somerſet ſays, Set the bandog on the bull. A deity in thee, in whoſe delightful bowers 
And Glo'ſterſhire again is blazon'd, Weigh thy wool. The fawns and fairies make the longeſt days but hours, 
As Berkſhire hath for hers, Lets to't and toſs the ball. | And joying in the foil, where thou aſſum'ſt thy ſear, 
And. Wiltſhire will for her, Get home and pay for all. Thou to thy handmaid haſte, (thy pleaſures to await) 
Rich Buckingham doth bear the term of Bread and beef, | Fair Benefield, whoſe care to thee doth ſurely cleave, 
Where if you beat a buſh, tis odds you ſtart a thief. Which hears a graſs as ſoft, as is the dainty leave, 
So Hertford blazon'd is, The club, and clouted ſboon, And thrum'd ſo thick and deep, that the proud pa'med 
Thereto, PU riſe betime, and ſleep again at noon. deer, | 
When Middleſex bids, Up to London let us go, Forſake the cloſer woods, and make their quiet leir 
And when our market's done, we'll have a pot or two. In beds of platted fog, ſo eas'ly there they ſir, 
As Eſſex hath of old been named, Calves and ſtiles, A foreſt and a chaſe in every thing ſo fit 
Fair Suffolk, Maids and milk, and Norfolk, Many wiles. | This iſland hardly hath, fo near ally'd that be, 
So Cambridge hath been call'd, Hold nets, and let us win ; | Brave nymph, ſuch praile belongs to Benefield and thee.” 
And Huntingdon, With ftilts we'll talk through thick and| Whilſt Rockingham was heard with theſe reports to ring, 
thin. The muſe by making on tow'rds Welland's ominous 
Northamptonſhire of long hath had this blazon, Love, | ſbpring, 
Below the girdle all, but little elſe above. Wich Kelmarſh there is caught, for courſing of the hare, A place 


An outcry Oxford makes, The ſcholars have been bere, Which ſcorns that any place ſhould with her plains com- io the 
And little though they paid, yet have they had good cheer, pare : — 
Quoth warlike Warwickſhire, III bind the furdy bear. | Which in the proper terms the muſe doth thus report; imptoa- 


Quoth Wor'ſterſhire again, And I will ſquirt the pear. The man whoſe vacant mind de him to the ſport, ſhire, 


Then Staffordſhire bids Stay, and I will beet the fire, The * finder ſendeth out, to ſeek out nimble Wat, — 
And nothing will I aſk, but good will for my bire. Which croſſeth in the field, each furlong, every flat, fg = 
Bean belly Le'fterſhire, her attribute doth bear. Till he this pretty beaſt upon the form hath found, 


a f 1 
And Bells and bag- pipes next, belong to Lincolnſhire. Then viewing for the courſe, which is the faireſt ground, ene. 
Of Malt-horſe, Bedfordſhire long fince the blazon wan. | The greyhounds forth are brought, for courſing then in 4 


And little Rutlandſhire is termed Raddleman. | caſe, K. 
To Derby is aſſign d the name of Wool and lead. And choicely in the ſlip, one leading forth a brace; 
As Nottingham's, of old (is common) Ale and bread. | The finder puts her up, and gives her courſers law. 

So Hereford for her ſays, Give me woof and warp. And whilſt the eager dogs upon the ſtart do draw, 

And Shropſhire ſaith in her, That bins be ever ſharp, She riſeth from her ſcar, as though on earth ſhe flew, 
Lay wood upon the fire, reach hither me my harp, Forc'd by ſome yelping cute to give the greyhounds view, ' A curr. 
And whilft the black bowl walks, we merrily will carp. | Which are at length let flip, when gunning out they go, „ Whon 
Old Cheſhire is well known to be the Chief of men. As in reſpect of them the ſwifteſt wind were ſlow, one grey- 
Fair women doth belong to Lancaſhire again. When each man runs his horſe, with fixed eyes and notes hound 
The lands that over Ouſe to Berwick forth do bear, Which dog firſt turns the hare, which firſt the other gu e, 
Have for their blazon had the Snaffle, ſpur, and ſpear.” * coats, . 4 


in the 
5 They courle. a 
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wrench her once or twice, ere ſhe a turn will take, 

Pie ke 1 5 by the ** other good doth make; 
turn for turn again wi ſpeed th 

Beſtirring their ſwift feet with = ob 2 20 
A harden'd ridge or way, when if the hare do win, 
Then as ſhot from a bow, ſhe from the dogs doth ſpin, 
That ftrive to put her off, but when he cannot reach her, 
This giving him a coat, about again doth fetch her 


| 


| 


To him that comes behind, which ſeems the hare to bear; 

But with a nimble turn ſhe caſts them both arreae : 

Till oft for want of breath, to fall to ground they make her, 

The 2 25 both ſo ſpent, that they want breath to take 
r - 

attends, 

ends, 


Here leave 1 whilſt the muſe more ſerious things 
And with my courſe at hare, my Canto likewiſe 


POLY-OLBION. 


The TWENTY-FOURTH SONG. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


The fatal Welland from her ſprings, 
This ſong to tb ie of Ely brings : 
Our ancient Engliſh ſaints revives, 
Then in an oblique courſe contrives, 
The rarities that Rutland ſhows, 
Which with this Canto ſhe doth cloſe. 


HIS way, to that fair fount of Welland hath us led, 
At * Naſby to the north, where from a ſecond head 


fountain Runs Avon, which along to Severn ſhapes her courſe, 


of Wel- 
land. 


Rut pliant muſe proceed, with our new-handled ſource, 
Of whom from ages paſt, a prophecy there ran, 


(Which to this ominous flood much tear and reverence wan) 
That ſhe alone ſhould drown all Holland, and ſhould fee 


Her Stamford, which ſo much forgotten ſeems to be; 

Renown'd for liberal arts, as highly honour'd there, 

As they in Cambridge are, or Oxford ever were; 

Whereby ſhe in her ſelf a holineſs ſuppos'd, 

That in her ſcantled banks, though wandring long inclos'd, 

Yet in her ſecret breaſt a catalogue had kept 

Of our religious ſaints, which though they long had ſlept, 

Yet through the chriſten'd world, for they had won ſuch 
fame 

Both to the Britiſh firſt, then to the Engliſh name, 

For their abundant faith, and ſanctimony known, 

Such as were hither ſent, or naturally our own, 

It much her genius griev'd, to have them now negletted, 

Whoſe piety fo much thoſe zealous times reſpected. 

Wherefore ſhe with her felf reſolved, when that ſhe 

To Peterborough came, where much ſhe long'd to be, 

That in the wiſhed view of Medhamſted, that town, 

Which he the great'ſt of ſaints doth by his name renown, 

She to his glorious phane an off*ring as to bring, 

Of her dear country's Iaints, the martyrologe would ling : 

And therefore all in haſte to Harborough ſhe hy*d, 

Whence Le'ſterſhire the leaves upon the northward ſide, 

At Rutland then arriv'd, where Stamford her ſuſtains, 

By Deeping drawing out, to Lincolnſhire ſhe leans, 

Upon her bank by north, againſt this greater throng, 

Northamptonſhire to ſouth till lies with her along, 

And now approaching near to this appointed place, 


Where ſhe and Nen make ſhew as though they would em- 


brace 3 

But only they ſalute, and each holds on her way 
When holy Welland thus was wiſely heard to Ay. 

I ſing of ſaints, and yet my fong ſhall not be fraught 
With miracles by them, but feigned to be wrought, 
© That they which did their lives fo palbably bely, 
ro times have much impeach'd their holineſs thereby: 
Though fools (I ſay) on them, ſuch poor impoſtures lay, 


Have ſcandal'd them to ours, far fooliſher than they, 


N 


Which think they have by this ſo great advan 
Their venerable names from memory to — 2 
* Which truth can ne'er permit; and thou that art ſo 


pure, 
The name of ſuch a ſaint that no way canſt endure; 
* Know in reſpect of them to recompenſe that hate 
* The by ox in thing, and thou have both one death and 
ate : 
From all vain worſhip too; and yet am I as free 
As js the moſt preciſe, I paſs 2 he be. 
* Antiquity I love, nor by the world's deſpight, 
* I cannot be remov*d from that my dear delight.” 
This ſpoke, to her fair aid. her ſiſter Nen ſhe wins 
When ſhe of all her faints, now with that man begins. 
The firſt that ever told Chriſt crucify*d to us 
* (By Paul and Peter ſent) juſt Ariſtobulus, * 
* Renown'd in holy writ, a labourer in the word, 
For that moſt certain truth, oppoſing fire and ſword 
. By ch Britains murthered here, ſo unbelieving then. a 
; Next holy Joſcph came, the merciful'ſt of men, 
; The ſaviour of mankind, in ſepulchre that laid, 
That to the Britains was th*apoſtle ; in his aid 
: Saint Duvian, and with him faint Fagan, both which were 
; His ſcholars, likewiſe left their ſacred reliques here : 
All denizens of ours, tadvance the chriſtian ſtate, 
At Glaſtenbury long that were commemorate. 
* When Amphibal again our martyrdom began 
In that moſt bloody reign cf Diocleſian: 
This man into the truth, that blieſſed Alban led 
* (Our Proto-martyr calPd)who ſtrongly diſcipled 
In chriſtian patience, learnt his tortures to appeaſe : 
His fellow martyrs then, Stephen, and Socrates, 
At holy Alban's town, their feſtival ſhould hold; 
So of that martyr nam'd, (which Ver'lam was of old.) 
A thouſand other ſaints, whom Amphibal had taught, 
Flying the pagan foe, their lives that ſtriftly ſought, 
Were lain where Litchfield is, whoſe name doth rightly 


found, 
(There of thoſe. chriſtians fain) Dead field, or burying 


Then for the chriſtian faith, two other here that ſtood, 
And teaching, bravely ſeal'd their doctrine with their blood: 
Saint Julius, and with him faint Aron, have their room, 
2 __ fff ring death by Diocleſian's doom; 

. perſecuting regn tempeſtuoully that | 
« *Gainſt thoſe here for the faith, — . 
Saint Angule put «0 death, one of our hokeſt men, 
© At London, of that-ſee, the godly biſhop chen 
In that our infaat church, fo reſokmte was he. 
A ſecond too grace London's ancient ſee, 
Though it were after long, good Voadine who reprov'd 
* Proud Vortiger his king unlawiully that lov'd | 

| : © Another's 
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* Another's wanton wife, and wrong d his nuptial bed; | * St. Agnes, Cordula, Oditlia, Florence, which 


© For which by that ſtern prince unjuſtly murdered, Wich wondrous ſumptuous ſhrines thoſe did eich 
As he a martyr dy'd, is fainted with the reſt. At Cullen, where their lives moſt — ry ſt, 
© The third faint of that ſee (tho* only he confeſt) And yearly feaſts obſerv*d to them and all the reſt. 


Was Guithelme, unto whom thoſe times that reverence | But when it came to paſs the Saxon powers had put 
gave, The Britains from theſe parts, and them o'er Severn mut, 

© As he a place with them eternally ſhall have. * The Chriſtian faith with her, then Cambria had alone, 
So Melior may they bring, the duke of Cornwal's fon, | © With thoſe that it receiv'd (from this now England)gone 
© By his falſe brother's hands, to death who being done | © Whoſe Cambrobritons fo their ſaints as duly brought, ; 

© In hate of Chriſtian faith, whoſe zeal leſt time ſhould taint, | * T*advance the Chriſtianfaith, effoctually that wrought, 
As he a martyr was, they juſtly made a faint. Their David, (one deriv'd of th royal Britiſh blood) 1 
IIhoſe godly Romans then (who as mine author faith) | © Who 'gainſt Pelagius' falſe and damn'd opinions ſtood, . 


© Wan good king Lucius firſt t* embrace the Chriſtian faith, | And turn'd Menenia's name to David's facred ſee, 


Fugatius, and his friend St. Damian, as they were * The patron of the Welſh deſerving well to be : | 1 
Made denizens of ours, have their remembrance here: | * With Cadock, next to whom comes Canock, both which i 
As two more (near that time Chriſt Jeſus that confeſt, were | A 
And that moſt lively faith by their good works expreſt) | * Prince Brechan's ſons, who gave the name to Brecknock- b 


St. Eluan with his pheere St. Midwin, who to win  * ſhire ; | 
© TheBritons, (come from Rome, where chriſten'd they had * The firſt a martyr made, a confeſſor the other. | 1 


been) | So Clintanck, Brecknock's prince, as from one ſelf-ſame zz 
© Converted to the faith their thouſands, whoſe dear grave, mother, ; i 
© That Glaſtenbury grac'd, there their memorial have. A faint upon that ſeat, the other doth enſue, i 
As they their ſacred bones in Britain here beftow'd, | © Whom for the Chriſtian faith a pagan ſoldier flew, Wl 
So Britain likewiſe ſent her ſaints to them abroad: * So biſhops can the bring, of which her ſaints ſhall be, 1 
Marſellus that juſt man, who having gathered in As Aſaph, who firſt gave that name unto that ſee ; = 
« The ſcatter*d Chriſtian flock, inſtructed that had been | © Of Bangor, and may boaſt St. David which her wan 1 
© By holy Joſeph here; to congregate he wan * Much reverence, and with theſe Owdock and Telean, id 
This juſtly named faint, this never-wearied man, Both biſhops of Landaff, and ſaints in their ſucceſſion ; a 
Next to the Germans preach'd; till (void of earthly fear) | * Two other following theſe, both in the ſame profeſſion, I | 
© By his courageous death, he much renown'd Trevere. |* Saint Dubric whoſe report old Carleon yet doth carry, 4 
© Then of our native ſaints, the firſt that dy'd abroad ; | And Elery in Northwales, who built a monaſtery, 3a 
© Beatus next to him ſhall fitly be beſtow'd, | © In which himſelf became the abbot, to his praiſe, * 
In Switzerland who preach'd, whom there thoſe paynims | And ſpent in alms and prayer the remnant of his days, 1 
ſlew, pag as * But leaving theſe divin'd, to Decuman we come, 


© When greater in their place, though not in faith, enſue | * In Northwales who was crown'd with glorious martyrdom, 
« St. Lucius (call'd of us) the primer chriſten'd king, ! Juſtinian, as that man a fainted place deſerv'd, 7 
Of ch' ancient Britons then, who led the glorious ring |* Who ſtill to feed his foul, his finful body ſtarv'd: 


To all the Saxon race, that here did him ſucceed, * And for that height in zeal, whereto he did attain, 

© Changing his regal robe to a religious weed, There by his fellow monks, moſt cruelly was lain, * 
His rule in Britain left, and to Helvetia hy'd, | So Cambria, Beno bare; and Gildas, which doth grace 
Where he a biſhop liv d, a martyr laſtly dy d. | |" Old Bangor, and by whoſe learn'd writings we embrace 
As Conſtantine. the Great, thit godly emperor, The knowledge of thoſe times; the fruits of whoſe juſt pen, 
Here firſt the Chriſtian church that did to peace reſtore, | © Shall live for ever freſh, with all truth-ſearching men. 

© Whoſe ever bleſſed birth, (as by the power divine) * Then other, which for her's old Cambria doth aver, 
The Roman empire brought into the Britiſh line, * St. Senan, and with him we ſet St. Deiferre, 

« Conſtantinople*s crown, and th* ancient Britons glory. | * Then Tather will we take, and Chyned to the reſt, 
So other here we have to furniſh up our ſtory, Wich Baruk, who fo much the iſle of Bardſey bleſt 


St. Melon well-near when the Britiſh church began, By his moſt powerful prayer, to ſolitude that liv'd, 

(Even early in the reign of Rome's Valerian) I And of all worldly care his zealous ſoul depriv'd. 1 

Here leaving us for Rome, from thence to Roan was | Of theſe, ſomeliv*d not long, ſome wond*rous aged were, S 
cCall'd, But in the mountains liv'd, all hermits here and there: = 

© To preach unto the French, where ſoon he was inſtall'd |*O more than mortal men, whoſe faith and earneſt prayers, 

« Her biſhop : Britain ſo may of her Gudwall vaunt, Not only bare ye hence, but were thoſe mighty ſtairs 

* Who firſt the Flemings taught, whoſe feaſt is held at | By which you went to heaven, and God ſo clearly ſaw, 


Gaunt, | As this yain earthly pomp had not the power ta draw 
o others forth ſhe brought to little Britain vow'd, Tour elevated fouls, but once to look fo low, g 
« St. Wenlock, and with him St. Sampſon, both allow'd | © Ax thoſe depreſſed paths, wherein baſe worldlings go. 
« Apoſtles of that place, the fifſt the abbot fole IJ * What mind doth not admire the knowledge of theſe men? 
« Of Tawrac, and the laſt ſate on the ſee of Dole: But zealous muſe return unto thy taſk again. b 


Where dying, Maglor then thereof was biſhop made, © Theſe holy men at home, as here they were beſtow'd, 
« Sent purpoſely from hence that people to perſuade So Cambria ſuch too, as famous were abroad. 

< To keep the Chriſtian faith: ſo Goluin gave we thither, | © Sophy, king Gulick's ſon of Northwales, who had ſeen 
Who fainted being there, we ſet them here together. «* The ſepulchre thiee times, and more, ſeven times had been 


As of the weaker ſex, that ages have enſhnin'd On pilgrimage at Rome, of Beneventum there 
« Amongft the Britiſh dames, and worthily divin'd; The painful biſhop made ; by him fo place we here, 
© The finder of the croſs queen Helena doth lead, St. Macklove, from Northwales to little Britain ſent, 
© Who tho' Rome ſet a crown on her imperial head, That people to convert, who reſolutely bent, 
© Yet in our Britain born, and bred up choicely here. |< Of Athelney in time the biſhop there became 
« Emerita the next, king Lucins” ſiſter dear, | Which her firſt title chang'd, and took his proper name. 
Who in Helvetia with her martyr brother dy'd; J 80 ſhe her virgins had, and vow'd as were the beſt: 
« Bright Urſula the third, who undertook to guide St. K-yne, prince Brechan's child, (a man fo highly bleſt, 
© Th' eleven thouſand maids to little Britain ſent, I © Fhat thirty born to him all faints accounted were.) 


© By ſeas and bloody men devoured as they went: I Sr. Inthwar fo apart ſhall with theſe other bear, 

Of which we find theſe four have been for ſaints prefer d, Who out of falſe ſuſpect was by her brother lain. 
(And with their leader ſtill do live incalender'd) Then Winifrid, * name yet famous doth r . 
| yyy , 
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© Whoſe fountain in Northwales intitled by her name, 
For moſs, and for the ſtones that be about the ſame, 
Is ſounded through this iſle, and to this latter age, 
© Is of our Romiſts held their lateſt pilgrimage. 
gut when the Saxons here ſo ſtrongly did reſide, 
* And ſurely ſeated once, as owners to abide; 
When nothing in the world to their deſire was wanting, 
« Except the Chriſtian faith, for whoſe ſubſtantial planting, 
« St, Auguſtine from Rome was to this iſland ſent ; 
And coming through large France, arriving firſt in Kent, 
© Converted to the faith king Ethelbert, till then 
£ Unckriſten'd that had liv'd, with all his Kentiſh men, 
And of their chiefeſt town, now Canterbury call'd, 
« The biſhop. firſt was made, and on that ſee inſtall'd. 
Four other, and with him for knowledge great in name, 
That in this mighty work of our converſion came, 
Lawrence, Melitus then, with Juſtus, and Honorius, 
In this great Chriſtian work, all which had been laborious, 
To venerable age each coming in degree, 
«* Succeeded him again in Canterbury ſee, 
© As Peter born in France, with theſe and made our own, 
And Pauline whoſe great zeal was by his preaching ſhown. 
© The firſt to abbot's ſtate, wiſe Auſten did prefer, 
And to the latter gave the ſee of Rocheſter ; 
All canoniz'd for ſaints, as worthy ſure they were, 
For *ſtabliſhing the faith, which was received here. 
Few countries where our Chriſt had e er been preached 
then, 
« But ſent into this iſle ſome of their godly men, 
From Perſia led by zeal, ſo Ive this iſland ſought, , 
And near our eaſtern fens a fit place finding, taught 
© The faith : which place from him alone the name derives, 
And of that ſainted man ſince call'd is St. Ives; 
Such reverence to herſelf that time devotion wan. 
« So ſun-burnt Africk ſent us holy Adrian, 
Who preach'd the Chriſtian faith here nine and thirty year, 
An abbot in this iſle, and to this nation dear, 
That in our country two provincial ſynods call'd, 
J reform the church that time with hereſies enthrall'd. 
* So Denmark Henry ſent t' increaſe our holy ſtore, 
* Who falling in from thence upon our northern ſhore 
In th' iſle of Cochet liv'd, near to the mouth of Tyne, 
In faſting as in prayer, a man ſo much divine, 
That only thrice a week on homely cates he fed, 
And three times in the week himſelf he ſilenced, 
« That in remembrance of this moſt abſtemious man, 
Upon his bleſſed death the Engliſhmen began, 
By him to name their babes, which it ſo frequent brings, 
Which name hath honour'd been by many Engliſh kings. 
So Burgundy to us three men moſt reverend bare, 


© Amongſt our other ſaints, that claim to have their ſhare, 


© Henry 
theſecond. 


Of which was Felix firſt, who in th' Eaſt-Saxon reign, 
* Converted to the faith king Sigbert : him again 
Enſueth Anſelm, whom A ſent us in, 
And. Hugh, whoſe holy life to Chriſt did many win, 
* By © Henry th' empreſs' ſon holp hither, and to have 
Him wholly to be ours, the ſee of Lincoln gave. 

So Lombardy to us, our reverend Langfranck lent, 
« For whom into this land king William conqueror ſent, 


And Canterbury's ſee to his wiſe charge aſſign'd. 


Nor France to theſe for her's was any whit behind, 
For Grimbald ſhe us gave, (as Peter long before, 
Who with St. Auſten came to preach upon this ſhore) 
© By Alfred hither call'd, who him an abbot made, 

« Who by his godly life, and preaching did perſuade 

« The Saxons to believe the true and 1 word: 

« So after long again ſhe likewiſe did afford, h 

« St. Oſmond, whom the ſee of Saliſbury doth own, 

A biſhop once of her's, and in our conqueſt known, 
When hither to that end their Norman William came, 
Remigius then, whoſe mind, that work of ours of fame, 
© Rich Lincoln minſter ſhews, where he a biſhop fat, 
Which (it ſhould ſeem) he * to wonder at. 


POLY-OLBION: 


J“ So potent were the powers of churchmen in thoſe days, 


Then * nam'd of Blois, from France who croſa'd 
the ſeas, 5 

With Stephen carl of Blois his brother, aſter king, 
In Wincheſter's rich ſee, who him eſtabliſhing, 
He in thoſe troublous times in preaching took ſuch pain; 
© As he by them was not canonized in vain. | 

As other countries here their holy men beſtow'd ; 
© So Britain likewiſe ſent her ſaints to them abroad, 
* And into neighbouring France our moſt religious went, 
© St, Clare that native was of Rocheſter in Kent, 
At Volcaſyne came vow'd the French inſtructing there, 
* So early ere the truth amongſt them did appear, 
That more than half a God they thought that reverend 

man. 

Our Judock, ſo in France ſuch fame our nation wan, 
For holineſs, where long an abbot's life he led 
« At Pontoiſe, and ſo much was honour'd, that being dead, 
« And after threeſcore years (their lateſt period dated) 
His body taken up, was ſolemnly tranſlated. 
As Ceofrid, that ſometime of Waremouth abbot was, 
« In his return from Rome, as he through France did paſs 
At Langres left his life, whoſe holineſs even yet, 
Upon his reverend grave, in memory doth ſit. 
St. Alkwin ſo for ours, we Engliſh boaſt again, 
The tutor that became to mighty Charlemaigne, 
That holy man, whoſe heart was ſo with goodneſs fill'd, 
As out of zeal he wan that mighty king to build 
That academy now at Paris, whoſe foundation 
* Thro' all the Chriſtian world hath ſo renown'd that nation, 
As well declares his wealth, that had the power to do it, 
As his moſt lively zeal, perſuading him unto it. 
As Simon call'd the faint of Bourdeaux, which ſo wrought, 
By preaching there the truth, that happily he brought 
The people of thoſe parts from paganiſm, wherein 
Their unbelieving ſouls ſo long had nuzled been. 
So in the Norman rule, two moſt religious were, 
* Amongſt ours that in France diſperſed here and there, 
Preachꝰ d to that nation long, St. Hugh, who born our 


own, | | 

In our firſt Henry's rule ſat on the ſee of Rohan, 
Where reverenc'd he was long. St. Edmund ſo again, 
* Who baniſhed from hence in our third Henry's reign, 
There led an hermit's life near Pontoiſe, (where before 
St. Judock did the like) whoſe honour to reſtore, 
© Religious Lewis there interr*d with wond”rous coſt, 
Of whoſe rich funeral France deſervedly may boaſt. 
* Then Main we add to theſe, an abbot here of ours, 
To little Britain ſent, employing all his powers 
To bring them to the faith, which he fo well effected, 
That ſince he as a faint hath ever been reſpected. 

As theſe of ours in France, ſo had we thoſe did ſhow 
In Germany, as well the Higher, as the Low, 
Their faith: in Frieſeland firſt St. Boniface our beſt, 
Who of the ſee of Mentz, while there he ſat poſſeſt, 
At Dockum had his death, by faithleſs Friſians*lain,' 
« Whoſe anniverſaries there did after long remain. 
So Wigbert full of faith, and heavenly wiſdom went 
« Unto the ſelf ſame place, as with the ſame intent; 
With Eglemond, a man as great with God as he; 
As they agreed in life, ſo did their ends agree, 
Nie lain, who rul'd in Friſia then: 
* So in the ſacred roll of our religious men, 
In Friſe that preachꝰd the faith we of St. Lullus read, 
* Who in the ſee of Mentz did Boniface ſuccecd; 
* And Willihad that of Bren, that facred ſeat ſupply'd, 
So holy that him there, they halfly deify' d; 
With Marchelme, and with him our Plechelme, holy men, 
That to the Friſes now, and to the Saxons then, 7 
* In Germany abroad the glorious goſpel ſpread, 
* Who at their lives depart, their bodies i : 
Were at old-Seell enſhrin'd, their obiits yearly kept: 


Such as on them have had as many praiſes heap'd, 
7 That 
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© That in their lives the truth as conſtantly confeſt, 
As th'other that their faith by martyrdom expreſt. 


© In Friſe, astheſe of ours, their names did famous leave, | « King Inas having done fo 


Again ſo had we thoſe as much renown'd in Cleve; 
St. Swibert, and with him St. Willick, which from hence, 
To Cleveland held their way, and in the truth's defence 
© Pawn'd their religious lives, and as they went together, 
So one and ſelf ſame place allotted was to either: 
© For both of them at Wert in Cleveland ſeated were, 
St. Swibert biſhop was, St. Willick abbot there. 
k So Guelderland again ſhall our moſt holy bring, 
As Edilbert the ſon of Edilbald the king 
Of our South-Saxon rule, inceſſantly that taught 
* TheGuelders, whoſe bleſt days unto their period brought, 
* Unto his reverend corpſe, old Harlem harbour gave; 
* So Werenfrid again, and Otger both we have, 
Who to thoſe people preach'd, whoſe praiſe that coun- 
tells, 
* What . names a ſaint for virtue that excels 
St. German who for Chriſt his biſhoprick forſook, 
And in the Netherlands moſt humbly him betook, 
From place to place to paſs, the ſecrets to reveal, 
Of our dear Saviour's death, and laſt of all to ſeal 
His doctrine with his blood: In Belgia ſo abroad, 
* St. Wynock in like ſort, his bleſſed time beſtow' d. 
* Whoſe relicks Wormſhault (yet) in Flanders hath reſerv'd. 
Of theſe, th' rebellious fleſh (to win them heaven) that 
ſtarv'd. | 
© St. Menigold, a man, who in his youth had been 
A ſoldier, and the French and German wars had ſcen, 
A hermit laſt became, his ſinful ſoul to ſave, g 
* To whom good Arnulph, that moſt godly emperor gave 
Some ground not far from Liege, his hermitage to ſer, 
© Whoſe floor when with his tears he many a day had wet, 
He for the Chriſtian faith upon the ſame was ſlain : 
© So did th Erwaldi there moſt worthily attain 
© Their martyrs glorious types, to Ireland firſt approv'd, 
gut after (in their zeal) as need requir'd remov'd, 
They to Weſtphalia went, and as they brothers were, 
© So they, the Chriſtian faith together preaching there, 
© Th' old pagan Saxons flew, out of their hatred deep 
« To the true faith, whoſe ſhrines brave Cullen ſtill doth 
keep. 
* $0 Adler one of ours, by England ſet apart 
* For Germany, and ſent that people to convert, 
* Of Erford biſhop made, there alſo had his end. 
* St, Liphard likewiſe to our martyrologe ſhall lend, 
Who having been at Rome on pilgrimage, to ſce 
* The relicks of the ſaints, ſuppoſed there to be, 
* Returning by the way of Germany, at laſt, 
< Preaching the Chriſtian faith, as he through Cambray paſt, 
The pagan people ſlew, whoſe relicks Huncourt hath : 
Theſe others ſo we had, which trod the ſelf ſame path 
In Germany, which ſhe moſt reverently embrac'd. 
St. John a man of ours, on Saltzburg's ſee was plac'd ; 
St. Willibald of Eiſt the biſhop ſo became, | 
And Burchard Engliſh born, the man moſt great of name, 
Of Wirtzburg biſhop was, at Hohemburg that rear'd 
The monaſtery, wherein he richly was interr'd. 
So Maeſtricht unto her St. Willibord did call, 
And ſeated him upon her ſee epiſcopal, 


So had we ſome of ours for Italy were preſt, 
As well as theſe before, ſent out into the caſt. 
great and wondrous things, 
As well might be ſuppos'd the works of ſundry kings, 
« EreCting beauteous phanes, and monuments ſo fair, 
As monarchs have not ſince been able to repair, 

Of many that he built, the leaſt, in time when they 
Have (by weak mens neglect) been fall'n into decay: 
This realm by him enrich'd, he poverty profeſs'd, 

In pilgrimage to Rome, where meekly he deceasd. 
As Richard the dear fon to Lothar king of Kent, 
When he his happy days religiouſly had ſpent; 

« And feeling the approach of his declining age, 

« Deſirous to ſce Rome in holy pilgrimage, 

Into thy country come at Lucca, left his life, 

« Whoſe miracles there done, yet to this day are rife. 
The patron of that place, fo Tuſcany in thee, 

At fair Mount-flaſcon ſtill the memory ſhall be 

Of holy Thomas there molt reverently interr'd, 
Who ſometime to the ſee of Hereford prefer'd ; 

© Thence travelling to Rome, in his return bereft 

His life by ſickneſs, there to thee his body left. 

Vet Italy gave not theſe honours all to them 

That viſited her Rome, but from Jeruſalem, 

Some coming back thro? thee, and yieldinguptheir ſpirits, 
On thy rich earth receiv'd their moſt deſerved merits. 
O Naples, as thine own, in thy large territory, 

* Tho? to our country's praiſe, yet to thy greater glory, 
Even to this day the ſhrines religiouſly doſt keep, 

Of many a bleſſed ſaint which in thy lap doth flecp : 
As Eleutherius, come from viſiting the tomb, 

Thou gav'ſt to him at Arke in thy Apulia room 

Jo ſet his holy cell, where he an hermit dy'd, 

« Canonized her faint ; ſo haſt thou glorify'd 

St. Gerrard, one of ours, (above the former grac'd) 

© In fuch a ſumptuous ſhrine at Galinaro plac'd ; 

At Santo Padre fo, St. Fulke hath ever fame, 
Which from that reverend man 't ſhould ſeem deriv'd 
the name, 

His relicks there reſerv'd ; fo holy Ardwin's ſhrine 

« Is at Ceprano kept, and honour'd as divine, 

For miracles, that thereby his ſtrong faith were wrought, 
* *Mongſt theſe ſelected men, the ſepulchre that ſought, 
And in thy realm arriv'd, their bleſſed fouls reſign'd : 
Our Bernard's body yet at Arpine we may find, 

Until this preſent time, her patronizing ſaint. 

So countries more remote, with ours we did acquaint, 
* As Richard for the fame his holineſs had won, 

And for the wondrous things that thro? his prayers wers 
done, 

From this his native home into Calabria call'd, 

And of St, Andrew's there the biſhop was inſtall'd, 
For whom ſhe hath profeſs'd much reverence to this land: 
St. William with this man, a parallel may ſtand, 

* Thro' all the Chriſtian world accounted fo divine, 
That travelling from hence to holy Paleſtine, 

* Deſirous that moſt bleſt Jeruſalem to ſce, 

In which the Saviour's ſelf ſo oft vouchſaf'd to be) 
Prior of that holy houſe by ſuffrages related, 

* To th' ſepulchre of Chriſt, which there was dedicated; 
To Tyre in Syria thence remov'd in little ſpace, 


« As two St. Lebwins there amongſt the reſt are brought ; | And in leſs time ordain'd arcbiſhop of that place; 


Th' one o'er Iſell's banks the ancient Saxons taught: 
At Over- Iſell reſts, the other did apply, 

The Guelders, and by them interr*d at Daventry. 

« St. Wynibald again, at Hidlemayne enjoy d 

The abbacy, in which his godly time employ d 

© In their converſion there, which long time him withſtood. 
« St. Gregory then, with us ſprung of the royal blood, 
© And ſon to him whom we the elder Edward ſtile, 

«© Both court and country left, which he eſteemed vile, 
© Which Germany receiv'd, where he at Mayniard led 
A ſtrict monaſtick life, a ſaint alive and dead. 


That God - inſpired man, with heavenly goodneſs fild, 
A ſaint amongſt the reſt deſervedly is held, 

Vet Italy, nor France, nor Germany, thoſe times 
* Employ*d not all our men, but into colder climes, 
* They 2 gy thro* the world, their countries that for- 

ook. 

So Sigfrid ſent from hence devoutly undertook 
* Thoſe pagans wild and rude, of Gothia to convert, 
* Who having labour'd long, with danger oft ingirt, 
© Was in his reverend age for his deſcrved fee, 
By Olaus king of Goths, ſet on Vexovia's ſee, 


| *To 
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6 To Norway, and to thoſe great north-eaſt countries far; 
So Gotebald gave himſelf holding a Chriſtian war 


With paynims, nothing elſe but heatheniſh rites that 


* As Suethia to herſelf theſe men moſt reverend drew, 
St. Ulfrid of our ſaints as famous there as any, 

* Nor ſcarcely find we one converting there ſo many. 

* And Henry in thoſe days of Oxſto biſhop made, 

* The firſt that Swethen — which ever did perſuade, 
On Finland to make war, to force them by the ſword, 
When nothing elſe could ſer ve to hear the powerful word; 
* With Eſkill thither ſent, to teach that barbarous nation, 
* Who on the paſſion day, there preaching on the paſſion, 
* T” expreſs the Saviour's love to mankind, taking pain, 
By cruel paynims hands was in the pulpit ſlain, 

* Upon that bleſſed day Chriſt died for ſinful man, 

* Upon that day for Chriſt his martyr's crown he wan. 

* So David drawn from hence into thoſe farther parts, 


* By preaching, who to pierce thoſe paynims harden'd hearts, 


* Inceſſantly proclaim'd Chriſt Jeſus, with a cry 

* Againſt their heathen gods, and blind idolatry. 

Into thoſe colder climes to people beaſtly rude, 

So others that were ours courageouſly purſu*d 

The planting of the truth, in zeal three moſt profound, 
The reliſh of whoſe names by likelineſs of ſound, 

* Both in their lives and deaths, a likelineſs might ſhow, 

* As Unaman we name, and Shunaman that go, 

With Wynaman their friend, which martyr'd gladly were 
In Gothland, whilſt they taught with Chriſtian patience 


there. 

* Nor thoſe from us that went, nor thoſe that hither came 
From the remoteſt parts, were greater yet in name, 
Than thoſe reſiding here on many a goodly ſee, 
© (Great biſhops in account, now greater ſaints that be) 
© Some ſuch ſelected ones for piety and zeal, 

As to the wretched world, more clearly could reveal, 

How much there might of God in mortal man be found 

© In charitable works, or ſuch as did abound, 

Which by their good ſucceſs in after times were bleſt, 

Were then related ſaints, as worthier than the reſt. 

© Of Canterbury here with thoſe I will begin, 

© That firſt archbiſhop's ſee, on which there long had been 

So many men devout, as rais'd that church fo high, 

Much reverence, and have won their holy hierarchy : 

Of which he firſt that did with goodneſs ſo inflame 

The hearts of the devout (that from his proper name) 

As one (even) ſent from God, the ſouls of men to ſave 

* The title unto him, of Deodat they gave. 

The biſhops Brightwald next, and Tatwin in we take, 

* Whom time may ſay, that ſaints it worthily did make 

© Succeeding in that ſee directly even as they, 

Here by the muſe are plac'd, who ſpent both night and 
da 

© By Jofroe, or by deeds, inſtructing, doing good, 

In raiſing them were fall'n, or ſtrengthening them that 
ſtood. 

© Then Odo the ſevere, who highly did adorn 
© That ſee, (yer being of unchriſten'd parents born, 

* Whoſe country Denmark was, but in Eaſt-England 
dwelt 

He being — a child, in his clear boſom felt 

The moſt undoubted truth, and yet unbaptiz d long; 

« But as he grew in years, in ſpirit ſo growing ſtrong : 

« And as the Chriſtian faith this holy man had taught, 

He likewiſe for that faith in ſundry battles fought. 

So Dunſtan as the reſt aroſe through many ſees, 

« To this arch-type at laſt aſcending by degrees, 

© There by his power confirm'd, and ſtrongly credit won, 

To many wond' rous things which he before had done. 

To whom when (as they ſay) the Devil once appear d, 

This man ſo full of faith, not once at all afraid, 

« Strong conflicts with him had, in miracles moſt great. 


As Egelnoth again much grac'd that ſacred ſeat, | 


: 


—— ta . 


Who for his godly deeds ſurnamed was the Good, 

Not boaſting of his birth, tho come of royal blood : 

For that, nor at the firſt, a monk's mean cowl deſpis'd, 

With winning men to God, who never was ſuffic'd. 

* Theſe men before expreſs'd ; fo Eadſine next enſues, 

* To propagate the truth, no toil that did refuſe ; 

* In Harold's time who liv'd, when William conqueror 
came, 

For holineſs of life, attain'd unto that fame, 


| That ſoldiers fierce and rude, that pity never knew, 


* Were ſuddenly made mild, as c in his view. 

* This man with thoſe before, moſt worthily related 

* Arch-faints, as in their ſees arch-biſhops conſecrated. 
St. Thomas Becket then, which Rome did ſo much hery, 


As to his Chriſten'd name they added Canterbury; 


* There to whoſe ſumptuous ſhrine the near ſucceeding ages, 
So mighty off rings ſent, and made ſuch pilgrimages, 
Concerning whom, the world ſince then hath ſpent much 
breath, 


* And many queſtions made both of his life and death : 


If he were truly juſt, he hath his right; if no, 


* Thoſe times were much to blame, that have him reckon'd 
ſo. 


© Then theſe from York enſue, whoſe lives have as much 
grac'd 
That ſee, as theſe before in Canterbury plac'd : 


St. Wilfrid of her ſaints, we then the firſt will bring, 


Who twice by Egfrid's ire, the ſtern Northumbrian king, 
* Expuls'd his ſacred ſeat, moſt patiently it bare, 

The man for ſacred gifts almoſt beyond compare. 
Then Boſa next to him as meek and humble hearted, 
As th' other full of grace, to whom great God imparted 
* His mercies ſundry ways, as age upon him came. 

* And nexthim followeth John, who likewiſe bare the name 
* Of Beverley, where he moſt happily was born, 

* Whoſe holineſs did much his native place adorn, 

* Whoſe vigils had by thoſe devouter times bequeſts 

* The ceremonies due to great and ſolemn feaſts. 


So Oſwald of that ſeat, and Cedwall ſainted were, 


Both reverenc'd and renown'd archbiſhops, living there 
* The former to that ſee, from Worceſter transfer'd, 
* Deceaſed, was again at Worceſter interr'd : 


| The other in that ſee a ſepulchre they choſe, 


* And did for his great zeal amongſt the ſaints diſpoſe, 

As William by deſcent come of the conqueror's ſtrain, 
Whom Stephen ruling here did in his time ordain 

* Archbiſhop of that ſee, among our ſaints doth fall, 

* Deriv'd from thoſe two ſeats, ſtyl'd archiepiſcopal. 

Next theſe arch-ſees of ours, now London place doth - 

take, 

© Which had thoſe, of whom time 

make. 

* As Ceda, (brother to that reverend biſhop Chad, 

At Litchfield in thoſe times, his famous ſeat that had) 

Is fainted for that ſee amongſt our reverend men, 

From London tho? at length remov*d to Leſtingen, 

* A monaſtery, which then he richly had begun. 

Him Erkenwald enſues th* Eaft-Engliſh Offa's fon, 

His father's kingly court, who for a croſier fled, 

* Whoſe works ſuch fame him won for holineſs, that dead, 


ſaints worthily did 


Time him enſhrin'd in Paul's, (the mother of that ſee) 
© Which with revenues large, and privileges he 
Had wondrouſiy endow*d ; to good ſo affected, 


That he thoſe abbies great, from his own power erected 

* At Chertſey near to Thames, and Barking famous long. 
So Roger hath a room in theſe our ſainted throng, 

Who by his words and works ſo taught the way to heaven, 
As that great name to him ſure was not vainly given. 

* With Wincheſter again proceed we, which ſhall ſtore 


[Us with as many faints, as any fee (or more) 


Of whom we yet have ſung, (as Heada there we have) 
* Who by his godly life, ſo good inſtructions gave, 


© As 


As teaching that the way to make men to live well, 
Example us aſſur d, did preaching far excel. 

Our Swithun then enſues, of him why ours I ſay, 

© Is that J his feaſt, his dedicated day, 

As it in haps, fo plowmen note thereby, 

* Th enſuing forty days be either wet or dry, 

As that day falleth out, whoſe miracles may we 

© Believe thoſe former times, he well might fainted be. 

© So Frithſtan for a ſaint incalendar'd we find, 

With Brithſtan not a whit the holieſt man behind, 
Canoniz d, of which two, the former for reſpect 
Of virtues in him found, the latter did elect 
To fit upon his ſee, who likewiſe dying there, 
To Ethelbald again ſucceeding did appear, 
The honour to a ſaint, as challenging his due. 
« Theſe formerly expreſs'd, then Elpheg doth enſue ; 
Then Ethelwald, of whom this alms-deed hath been told, 
That in a time of dearth his church's plate he ſold, 
« T” relieve the needy poor; the church's wealth (quorh he) 
May be again repair d, but ſo theſe cannot be. 
With theſe before expreſs'd, ſo Britwald forth ſhe brought, 
« By faith and earneſt prayer his miracles that wrought, 
« That ſuch againſt the faith, that were moſt ſtony-hearted, 
« By hisreligious life, have laſtly been converted. 
« This man, when as our kings ſo much decayed were, 
« As *twas ſuppos'd their line would be extinguiſh'd here, 
Had in his dream reveal'd, to whom all-doing heaven, 
The ſcepter of this land in after-times had given; 
Which in prophetick ſort by him deliver'd was, 
And as he ſtoutly ſpake, it truly came to paſs. 
© So other ſouthern ſees, here either leſs or more, 
Have likewiſe had their ſaints, tho? not alike in ſtore. 
Of Rocheſter we have St. Ithamar, being then | 
« In thoſe firſt times, firſt of our native Engliſhmen 
« Reſiding on that ſeat ; ſo as an aid to her, 
But ſingly fainted thus, we have of Chickeſter, 
St. Richard, and with him St. Gilbert, which do ſtand 
© Inroll'd among the reſt of this our mitred band, 
Of whom ſuch wond'rous things, for truths delivered are, 
As now may ſeem to ſtretch our ſtrait belief too far. 
And Cimbert, of a ſaint had the deſerved right, 
His yearly obiits long, done in the iſle of Wight, 
A biſhop, as ſome ſay, but certain of what ſee 
© It ſcarcely can be prov'd, nor is it known to me. 
- © Whilſt Sherburne was a ſee, and in her glory ſhone, 
« And Bodmin likewiſe had a biſhop of her own, 
« Whoſe dioceſe that time contained Cornwal z theſe 
Had as the reſt their ſaints, derived from their ſees: 
The firſt, her Adelme had, and Hamond, and the laſt 
Had Patrock, for a ſaint that with the other paſt ; 
That were it fit for us but to examine now 
« Thoſe former times, theſe men for ſaints that did allow, 
And from our reading urge, that others might as well 
Related be for ſaints, as worthy every deal. 
This ſcrutiny of ours, would clear that world thereby, 
And ſhew it to be void of partiality, 
© That each man holy call'd, was not canoniz'd here, 
But ſuch whoſe lives by death had trial many a year. 

That ſee at Norwich now eſtablſiſn'd (long not ſtir'd) 
At Eltham planted firſt, to Norwich then transfer'd 
© Into our bed-roll here, her Humbert in doth bring, 
© (A counſellor that was to that moſt martyr*d king 
« St. Edmund) who in their rude maſſacre then ſlain, 
The title of a ſaint his martyrdom doth gain. 

© So Hereford hath had on her cathedral feat, 

« Saint Leofgar, a man by martyrdom made great, 

* Whom Griffith prince of Wales, that town which did 
| - ſubdue, | | 5 

(O moſt unhallow'd deed) unmercifully flew, 

So Wor'ſter, (as thoſe ſecs here ſung by us before) 
Hath likewiſe with her ſaints renown'd our native ſhore : 
Saint Egwin as her eld'ſt, with Woolſtan as the other, 
Of whom ſhe may be proud to ſay ſhe was the mother, 

he church's champions both, for her that ſtoutly ſtood. 
*Licchficld hath theſe no whit leſs famous, nor leſs good: 
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| \ Whilſt Haguſtald had then a mother-church's ſtyle, * 


The firſt which rul'd that fee, which © Beauclerk did pre- « Henry I. 


* The firſt of whom is that moſt reverend biſhop Chad, . 

In thoſe religious times for holineſs that had 

* The name above the beſt that lived in thoſe days, 

That ſtories have been ſtuft with his abundant praiſe ; 

Who on the ſee of York being formerly inſtall'd, 

* Yet when back to that place ſaint Wilfrid was recall'd, 

* The ſeat to that good man he willingly reſign'd, 

And to the quiet cloſs of Litchfield him contin'd. 

So Sexulfe aſter him, then Owen did ſupply, 

Fer trine of reverend men, renown'd for ſanctity. 
As Lincoln to the ſaints, our Robert Groſled lent, Nm 

A perfect godly man, moſt learn'd and eloquent, 


Than whom no biſhop yet walk'd in more upright ways, 1 
Who — reprove proud Rome in her mok proſperous A 

aye, 1 
* Whoſe life, of that next age the juſtice well did ſhow, 4 


Which we may boldly ſay, for this we clearly know, | 
* Had Innocent the fourth the church's ſuffrage led, 1 
* This man could not at Rome have been canonized. 4 
Her fainted biſhop John, ſo Ely adds to theſe, 

© Yet never any one of all our ſeveral ſees 4 
Northumberland, like thine, have to theſe times been bleſt, 1 
* Which ſent into this iſle ſo many men profeſt, i 


And Lindisferne of us now call'd the Holy-iſle, | 4 

Was then a ſee before that Durham was ſo great, 4 
And long ere Carliſle came to be a biſhop's ſear. 
* Aidan, and Finan both, moſt happily were found 9 
Northumberland in thee, even whilſt thou didſt abound | 3 
* With paganiſm, which them thy Oſwin that good king, $ 
* His people to convert, did in from Scotland bring: q 


As Etta likewiſe her's, from Malrorſe that aroſe, | 1 
Being abbot of that place, whom the Northumbers choſe 1 
The biſhoprick of Ferne, and Haguſtald to hold, 3 
And Cuthbert of whoſe life ſuch miracles are told. 1 


As ſtory ſcarcely can the truth thereof maintain, | 
Of ch' old Scotch-Iriſh kings deſcended from the ſtrain, 
To whom ſince they belong, 1 from them here muſt 
ſwerve, 

And till I thither come, their holineſs reſerve, 

* Proceeding with the reſt that on thole ſees have ſhown, 

* As Edbert after theſe born naturally our own. 

* The next which in that ſee ſaint Cuthbert did ſucceed, 

* His _—_ then built of wood, and thatch'd with homely. 
reed, 

He builded up of ſtone, and covei'd fair with lead, 
Who in ſaint Cuthbert's grave they buried being dead, 
As his ſad people he at his departing will'd. 

So Higbal\ after him a ſaint is likewiſe held, 

Who when his proper ſee, as all the northern ſhore, 
Were by the Danes deſtroy*d, he not diſmay*d the more, 
But making ſhift to get out of the cruel flame, 

* His clergy carrying forth, preach'd whereſoeꝰ er he came. 
* And Alwyn who the church at Durham now, begun, 
* Which place before that time was ſtrangely over-run 
With ſhrubs, and men for corn that plot had lately ear'd, 
* Where he that goodly phane to after ages rear'd, 

* And thither his late ſeat from“ Lindisferne tranſlated, 4 An iſle 
Which his cathedral church by him was conſecrated. 97 © 


So Acca we account mongſt thoſe which have been 4 
call'd the Ger- 

The ſaints of this our ſee, which ſat at Hagenſtald, man ocean 

Of which he biſhop was, in that good age reſpected, — 2 — 
In calendars preſerv'd, in th catalogues neglected, ly-iſland. 


* Which ſince would ſeem to ſhew the biſhops as they came: 
Then Edilwald, which ſome! ſince) Ecthelwoolph do name, 
At Durham by ſome men ſuppoſed to reſide 

More rightly, but by ſome at Carliſle juſtify d, 


fer, | 
Much gracing him, who was his only confeſſor. 
Nor were they biſhops thus related ſaints alone; 
Northumberland, but thou (beſides) haſt many a one, 
Religious abbots, prieſts, and holy hermits then, 


. Canoniz'd as well as thy great mitred men : 
2 2 2 2 * Two 
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Two famous abbots firſt are in the rank of theſe, 
* Whoſe abbeys touch'd the walls of thy two ancient ſeas. 
Thy Royſil (in his time the tutelage that had 
Of Cuthbert that great ſaint, whoſe hopes then but a lad, 
« Expreſs'd in riper years how y he might merit) 
The man who had from God a propheſying ſpirit, 
« Foretelling many things; and growing to be old, 
His very hour of death, was by an angel told. 
At Malroys this good man his fainting well did earn, 
Saint Oſwald his again at holy Lindisferne, 
With Ive a godly prieſt, ſuppos'd to have his lere 
Of Cuthbert, and with him was Herbert likewiſe there 
« His fellow-pupil long, who (as mine author faith) 
So great opinion had, of Cuthbert and his faith, 
© That at one time and place, he with that holy man, 
« Deſir'd of God to die, which by his prayer he wan. 
Our venerable Bede fo forth that country brought, 
And worthily ſo nam'd, who of thoſe ages ſought 
The truth to underſtand, impartially which he 
« Deliver'd hath to time, in his records that we 
Things left fo far behind before us ſtill may read, 
© Mongſt our canoniz'd fort, who called is ſaint Bede. 
* A ſort of hermits then, by thee to light are brought, 
Who liv'd by alms, and prayer, the world reſpecting 
nought. | 
Our Edilwald the prieſt, in Fern (now holy iſle) 
Which ſtandeth from the firm to ſea nine Engliſh mile, 
« Sate in his reverent cell, as Godrick thou canſt ſhow, 
His head and beard as white as ſwan or driven ſnow, 
At Finchall threeſcore years, a hermit's life to lead; 
Their ſolitary way in thee did Alrick tread, | 
* Who in a foreſt near to Carliſle, in his age, 
* Bequeath*d himſelf to his more quiet hermitage. 
* Of Wilguſſe, fo in thee Northumberland we tell, 
* Whoſe moſt religious life hath merited ſo well, 
* (Whoſe blood thou boaſts to be of thy moſt royal ſtrain) 
That Alkwin, maſter to that mighty Charlemaign, 
© In verſe his legend writ, who of our holy men, 
He him the ſubject choſe for his moſt learned pen. 
So Oſwyn, one of thy dear country thou cant ſhow, 
To whom as for the reſt for him we likewiſe owe 
© Much honour to thy earth, this godly man that gave, 
* Whoſe reliques that great houſe of Leſting long did fave, 
To cinders till it ſunk : ſo Benedict by thee, 
* We have amongſt the reſt, for ſaints that reckon'd be, 
Of Wyremouth worſhip'd long, her patron buried there, 
In that moſt goodly church, which he himſelf did rear. 
«* Saint Thomas ſo to us Northumberland thou lent'ſt, 
* Whom up into the ſouth, thou from his country ſent'ſt; 
For ſanctity of life, a man exceeding rare, 
Who ſince that of his name ſo many ſaints there are, 
This man from others more, that times might underſtand, 
They to his chriſten'd name added Northumberland. 
Nor in one country thus our faints confined were, 
gut through this famous iſle diſperſed here and there: 
As Yorkſhire ſent us in ſaint Robert to our ſtore, 
At Knarſborough moſt known, whereas he long before 
His bleſſed time beſtow'd ; then one as juſt as he, 
(If credit to thoſe times attributed may be) 
« Saint Richard with the reſt deſerving well a room, 
« Which in that country once, at Hampool had a tomb. 
Religious Alred fo, 1 Rydal we receive, 
The abbot, who to all poſterity did leave 
The fruits of his ſtaid faith, delivered by his pen. 
Not of the leaſt deſert amongſt our holieſt men, 
One Euſac then we had, but where his life he led, 
That doubt I, but am ſure he was canonized, 
And was an abbot too, for ſanctity much fam'd. _ 
Then Woolſey will we bring, of Weſtminſter ſo nam'd, 
* And by that title known, in power and goodneſs great ; 
And meriting as well his fainting, as his ſeat. 
So have we found three Johns, of ſundry places here, 
Of which (three reverend men) two famous abbots were. 


But of the | 
As they of Gilbert do, who founded thoſe divines, 


The firſt Saint Albans ſhew'd, the ſecond, Lewes had, 
Another godly John we to theſe former adds. 
*To make them up a trine, (the name of ſaints that won) 
* Who was a Yorkſhire man, and prior of Burlington. - 
So Biren can we boaſt, a man moſt. highly bleſt 
With the title of a faint, whoſe aſhes long did reſt 
At Dorcheſter, where he was honowr'd many a day; 
place he held, books diverſiy dare ſay, 


* Monaſticks all that were, of him nam'd. Gilbertines : 
To which his order here, he thirteen houſes built, 
When that moſt thankful time, to ſhew he had not ſpilt 
His wealth on it in vain, a ſaint hath made him here, 
At Sempringham enſhrin'd, a town of Lincolnſhire. 
* Of ſainted hermits then, a company we have, 
* To whom devouter times this veneration gave: 
* As Gwir in Cornwal kept his ſolitary cage, TY 
And Neoth by Hunſtock there, his holy hermitage, . - 
* As Guthlake, from his youth, who liv'd a ſoldier long, 
* Deteſting the rude ſpoils, done by the armed throng, - 
* The mad tumultuous world contemptibly forſook, 
And to his quiet cell,by Crowland him betook, + 
« Free from all publick crowds, in that low fenny ground. 
As Bertiline again, was near to Stafford found: 
Then in a foreſt there, for ſolitude moſt fit, 


|< Bleſt in a hermit's life, by there enjoying it. 


An hermith Arnulph ſo in Bedfordſhire became, 

A man auſtere of life, in honour of whoſe name, 

Time after built a town, where this good man did live, 
* And did to it the name of Arnulphſbury give. 


| © Theſe men, this wicked world reſpected not a hair, 


But true profeſſors were of poverty and prayer. 
* Amongſt theſe men which times have honour' d with 
the ſtile 


[of confeſſors, (made ſaints) ſo every little while, 


Our martyrs have come in, who ſealed with their blood, 
That faith which th other preachꝰ d, gainſt them that ic 
withſtood ; 

* As Alnoth, who had liv'd a herdſman, left his ſeat, 
* Though in the quiet fields, whereas he kept his near, 
And leaving that his charge, he left the world withal, 
An anchorite and became, within a cloiſter'd wall, 
© Incloſing up himſelf, in prayer to ſpend his breath, 
But was too ſoon (alas) by pagans put to death. | 
Then Woolſtan, one of theſe, by his own kinſman ſlain 
* At Euſham, for that he did zealouſly maintain 
© The verity of Chriſt. As Thomas, whom we call 
Of Dover, adding monk, and martyr there withal ; 
For that the barbarous Danes he bravely did withſtand, 
From ranfacking the church, when here they put on land, 
© By them was done to death, which rather he did chuſe, 
Than ſee their heathen hands thoſe holy things abuſe. 

* Two boys of tender age, thoſe elder ſaints enſue, 
Of Norwich William was, of Lincoln little Hugh, 
* Whom th'unbelieving Jews (rebellious that abide) 
In mockery of our Chriſt at Eaſter crucify'd, 
* Thoſe times would every one ſhould their due honour 

have, | 

His freedom or his life, for Jeſus Chriſt that gave, 

© So Wiltſhire with the reſt her hermit Ulfrick hath 
© Related for a ſaint, ſo famous in the faith, 
That ſundry ages ſince, his cell have ſought to find, 
At Haſſelburg, who had his obiits him aſſign'd. 

So had we many kings moſt holy here at home, 
« As men of meaner rank, which have attain'd that room : 
Northumberland, thy feat with ſaints did us ſupply 
Of thy religious kings ; of which high hierarch ß 
Was Edwin, for the faith by heatheniſh hands inthrall'd, 
© Whom Penda which to him the welſh Cadwallya call'd, 
Without all mercy ſlew : but he alone not dy d 
By that proud Mercian king, but Penda yet beſide, . - 
Juſt Oſwald likewiſe flew, at Ofwaldſtree, who gave 
© That name unto that place, as though time meant to ſave 


* Hi 


e A town 


in Staf- 
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His memory thereby, there ſuff ring for the faith, 

As one whole life deſerv*d that memory in death. 

© So likewiſe in the roll of theſe Northumbrian kings, 
Wich thoſe, that martyrs were, ſo forth that country 


brings 
© Th*anointed Oſwin next, in Deira to enſue, 
< Whom Oſway that brute king of wild Bernitia flew : 
ang which vhilſt then Northumberland re- 
main 
© In greatneſs, were within her larger bounds contain'd ; 
This kingly martyr fo, a faint was rightly crown'd. 
As Alkmond one of hers for ſanftity renown'd, 
King Alred's chriſten'd ſon, a moſt religious prince, 
* Whom when the heatheniſh here by no means could con- 


vince, 

© (Their paganiſm apace declining to the wane) 
At Derby put to death, whom in a goodly phane, 
« Call'd by his glorious name, his corpſe the chriſtians laid. 
What fame deſerv d your faith, (were it but rightly weigh'd) 
© You pious*-princes then, in godlineſs ſo great; 
* Why ſhould not full mouth'd fame your praiſes oft repeat? 
So Ethelwolph her king, Northumbria notes again, 
© In rdom the next, not the next in rei 
* Whom his falſe ſubjects flew, for that he did deface 
The heatheniſh Saxon gods, and bound them to embrace 
© The lively quickning faith, which then began to ſpread. 
So for our Saviour Chriſt, as theſe were martyred : 
There other holy kings were likewiſe, - who confeſs d, 
* Which thoſe moſt zealous times have fainted with the reſt, 
King Alfred that his Chriſt he might more ſurely hold, 
Left his Northumbrian crown, and ſoon became encoul'd, 
At Malroyſe, in the land, whereof he had been king. 
So Egbert to that prince, a parallel we bring, 
To Oſwoolph his next heir, his kingdom that reſign'd, 
And preſently himſelf at Lindisferne confin'd, 
Contemning courtly ſtate, which earthly fools adore : 
© So Ceonulph again as this had done before, 
© In that religious houſe, a cloiſter d man became, 
© Which many a bleſſed faint hath honour d with the name. 

Nor thoſe Northumbrian kings the only martyrs were, 
That in this ſeven-fold rule the ſcepters once did bear, 
But that the Mercian reign, which pagan princes long, 
Did terribly infeſt, had ſome her lords among, 
« To the true chriſtian faith much reverence which did add 
Our martyrologe to help: ſo happily ſhe had 
« Rufin, and Ulfad, ſons to Wulphere, for deſire 
© They had t'imbrace the faith, by their moſt cruel fire 
Were without pity ſlain, long ere to manhood grown, 
© Whole tender bodies had their burying rites at Stone, | 
So Kenelme, that the king of Mercia ſhould have been, 


* 


fordſhire. * Before his firſt ſeven years he fully out had ſeen, 


Was lain by his own guard, for fear leſt waxing old, 
That he the chriſtian faith undoubtedly would hold. 
So long it was ere truth could im expel. 

Then Fremund, Offa's ſon, of whom times long did 

tell, 

© Such wonders of his life and ſanctity, who fled 
His father's king] 
An hermit's life in Wales, here long he did remain 
In penitence and prayer, till after he was ſlain 


By cruel Oſway's hands, the moſt inveterate foe 


< The chriſtian ah here ſound: ſo Etheldred ſhall go 
Wich theſe: our martyr d ſaints, though only he confeſt, 
« Since he of Mercia was, a king who highly bleſt, 

Fair „where his life religiouſly he ſpent, 
And meditating Chrift, thence to his Saviour went. 

Nor our Weſt-daxon reign was any whit behind 

' < Thoſe of che other rules (cheir beft) whole zeal we find 
6 thoſe Gainted kings, whoſe fames are ſafelieſt 


7 
« AsCedwal, on whoſe head ſuch praiſc all times have heap'd, 
That from a heathen prince, a holy pilgrim turn'd, 
© Repenting in his heart againſt the truth t have ſpurn'd, 


y court, and after meckly led 


| 
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To Rome on his bare feet his patience exercis'd, 
And in the ciriſtian faith there humbly was baptiz d. 
So Ethelwoolph, who fat on Cedwal's ancient ſeat, | 
For charitable deeds, who almoſt was as great 

* As any Engliſh king, at Wincheſter enſhrin'd, 

: - man omg our _ moſt worthily divin'd. 
Two other Kings as much our martyrologe may ſted 

* Saint Edward, and with him —_ in — Ethelred. 

By Alfreda, the firſt, his ſtepmother was ſlain, 

That her moſt loved fon young Ethelbert might reign : 

* The other in a ſtorm, and deluge of the Dane, 

* For that he chriſten'd was, receiv'd his deadly bane ; 

* Both which with wondrous coſt, the Engliſh did inter, 

* At Wynburn this firſt ſaint, the laſt at Wincheſter, 

* Where that Weſt-ſaxon prince, good Alfred buried was 

Among our ſainted kings, that well deſerves to paſs. 

© Nor were theſe weſtern kings of the old Saxon ſtrain, 

More ſtudious in thoſe times, or ſtoutlier did maintain 

The truth, than theſe of ours, the Angles of the caſt, 

Their near'ſt and dear'ſt allies, which ſtrongly did inveſt 

* The * iſland with their name, of whoſe — holy Kings, f A people 

* Which juſtly have deſerv'd their high canonizings, * 9f tbe 

Are Sigfrid. whoſe dear death him worthily had crown'd, „he give 

And Edmund in his end, fo wondrouſly renown'd, the name 

* For Chriſt's ſake ſuffering death, by that blood-drowning SOT, 


Dane, ; ; Angles 
To whom thoſe times firſt built that * city and that phane, jand. 


* Whoſe ruins Suffolk yet can to her glory ſhow, 1 Saint 
© When ſhe will have the world of her paſt greatneſs know. =— 


* As Ethelbert again allur'd with the report 

Of more than earthly pomp, then in the Mercian court, 
From the Eaſt-angles went, whilſt mighty Offa reign'd 
© Wherefore he chriſten'd was, and chriſtian-like abſtain'd 
To idolatrize with them, fierce Quenred, Offa's queen 

* Moſt treacherouſly him flew out of th'inveterate ſpleen 

© She bare unto the faith, whom we a faint adore. 

So Edwald brother to ſaint Edmund, ſung before, 


A confeſſor we call, whom paſt times did inter 


* At Dorceſter by Tame, (now in our calendar.) 

* Amongſt thoſe kingdoms here, ſo Kent account ſhall 
ield 

Of . of her beſt blood, who in this chriſtian field 

Were mighty, of the which, king Ethelbert ſhall ſtand 

The firſt ; who having brought ſaint Auguſtine to land, 

« Himſelf firſt chriſten'd was, by whoſe example then, 

The faith grew after ſtrong amongſt his Kentiſhmen, 

As Ethelbrit again, and Ethelred his pheere, 

© To Edbald king of Kent, who natural nephews were, 

« For Chriſt there ſuff ring death, aſſume them places high, 

* Amongſt our martyr'd ſaints, commemorate at Wye. 

To theſe two brothers, ſo two others come again, 

And as of great deſcent in the Southſexian ftrain : 

* Arwaldi of one name, whom ere king Cedwal knew 

© The true and lively faith, he tyrannouſly flew : 

Who ſtill amongſt the ſaints have their deſerved right, 

« Whoſe vigils were obſerv'd (long) in the iſle of Wight. 

© Remember*d too the more, for being of one name, 

As of th*Eaſt-Saxon line, king Sebba fo became 

« As moſt religious monk, at London, where he led 

A (ſtrict retired life, a faint alive and dead, 

Related for the like, ſo Edgar we admit, 

That king, who over eight did foly monarch ſit, 

And with our holieſt ſaints for his endowments great, 


| © Beſtow'd upon the church. With him we likewiſe ſeat 


That ſumptuous ſhrined king, good Edward, from the 
reſt 


Of that renowned name, by conſeſſor expreſi d. 

Jo theſe our fainted kings, remember d in our ſong, 
© Thoſe maids and widow d queens, do worthily belong, 
© Incloiſter*d that became, and had the ſelf-ſame ſtyle, 
For faſting, alms, and prayer, renowned in our iſle, 
As thoſe that forth to France, and Germany we gave, 


| 


For holy charges there; but here firſt let us have HER 
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= - 


St. Au- 
dric's li- 


bertics, 


Our maid-made-ſaints at home, as Hilderlie, with her 
We Theorid think moſt fit, for whom thoſe times aver, 
« A virgin ſtriftlier vow'd hath hardly lived here. 

ulfſhild then we bring, all which of Barking were, 
And reckon'd for the „ Which moſt that houſe did 


e, = 
The laſt of which was long the abbeſs of that place. 
So Werburg, Wulphere's child, (of Mercia that had been 
A perſecuting king) by Ermineld his queen, 

At Ely honour'd is, where her dear mother late, 

A recluſe had remain'd, in her ſole widow'd ſtate: 
Of which good Audry was king Ina's daughter bright, 
Reflecting on thoſe times ſo clear a veſtal light, 

As many a virgin- breaſt ſhe fired with her zeal, 

The fruits of whoſe ſtrong faith, to ages ſtill reveal 
The glory of thoſe times, by liberties ſhe gave, 

By which thoſe eaſtern ſhires their privileges have. 

© Of holy Audrie's too, a ſiſter here we have, 

St. Withburg, who herſelf to contemplation gave, 

At Deerham in her cell, where her due hours ſhe kept, 
« Whoſe death with many a tear in Norfolk was bewept. 

And in that iſle again, which beareth Ely's name, 

At Ramſey, Merwin ſo a veiled maid became 

* Amongſt our virgin-ſaints, where Elfled is inroll'd, 

«* The daughter that is nam'd of noble Ethelwold, 

A great Eaſt-Anglian earl, of Ramſey abbeſs long, 
So of our maiden-ſaints, the female ſex among. 

With Milburg, Mildred comes, and Milwid, daughters 

' dear 
To Mervald, who did then the Mercian ſcepter bear. 
At Wenlock, Milburg dy'd, (a moſt religious maid) 
Of which great abbey ſhe the firſt foundation laid: 
And Thanet as her faint (even to this age) doth hery 
Her Mildred. Milwid was the like at Canterbury. 
Nor in this utmoſt iſle of Thanet may we paſs 

© St. Eadburg abbeſs there, who the dear daughter was 
Jo Ethelbert her lord, and Kent's firſt chriſten'd king, 
Who in this place moſt fir'ſt we with the former bring, 
«* Tranſlated (as ſome ſay) to Flanders: but that I, 


As doubtful of the truth, here dare not juſtify. 


King Edgar's ſiſter ſo, ſaint Edith, place may have 

© With theſe our maiden-ſaints, who to ber Powlſworth 
1 

Immunities moſt large, and goodly livings laid. 
Which Mod wen, long before, an holy Iriſh maid, 
Had founded in that place, with moſt devout intent. 
As Eanſwine, Eadwald's child, one of the kings of Kent, 
At Folkſtone found a place (given by her father there) 
In which ſhe gave herſelf to abſtinence and prayer. 

Of the Weſt- Saxon rule, born to three ſeveral kings, 
Four holy virgins more the muſe in order brings: 
« St, Ethelgive the child to Alfred, which we find 
« 'Thoſe more devouter times at Shaftſbury enſhrin'd. 
Then Tetta in we take, at Winburne on our way, 
Which Cuthred's ſiſter was, who in thoſe times did ſway 
On the Weſt-Saxon ſeat, two other ſacred maids, 

As from their cradles vow'd to bidding of their beads. 
St. Cuthburg, and with her faint Quinburg, which we 
bee ; 

« Succeedingly do ſet, both as they ſiſters were, 

And abbeſſes again of Wilton, which we gather, 

« Our virgin-band to grace, both having to their father 
Religious Ina, red with thoſe that rul'd che weſt, 

« Whoſe mother's ſacred womb with other ſaints was bleſt, 
As after ſhall be ſhew'd : another virgin vow'd, 

And likewiſe for a ſaint amongſt the reſt allow'd ; | 
To th' elder Edward born, bright Eadburg, who for ſhe 


© (As five related ſaints of that bleſt name that be) 


Of Wilton abbeſs was, they her of Wilton ſtyl'd : 

© Was ever any maid more merciful, more mild, 

Or ſanctimonious known? But muſe, on in our ſong, 

© With other princely maids, but firſt with choſe that 
ſprung 


POLY-OLBION: 


From Penda, that great king of Mercia; holy Tweed, 

| + And Kinifdred, with theſe their ſiſters, Kiniſweed, © * 

And Eadburg, laſt not leaſt, at Godmancheſter all 

Incloiſter d; and ta theſe ſaint Tibba let us call, 

In ſolitude to Chriſt, that ſer her whole delight, 

In Godmancheſter made a conſtant anchorite. 

* Amongſt which of that houſe, for ſaints that reckon'd be, 

© Yet never any one more grac'd the ſame than ſhe. 

© Deriv'd of royal blood, as th' other Elfled then 

« Neice to that mighty king, our Engliſh Athelſtan, 

At Glaſtenbury ſhrin'd ; and one as great as ſhe, 

Being Edward Out-law*s child, a maid that liv*d to ſee 

The Conqueror enter here, ſaint Chriſtian (to us known 

* Whoſe life by her clear name divinely was foreſhown. 
For holineſs of life, that as renowned were, 

* And not leſs nobly born, nor bred,” produce we here, 

St. Hilda, and faint Hien, the firſt of noble name, 

At Strenſhalt, took her vow, the other ſiſter came 

© To Colcheſter, and grac'd the rich Eſſexian ſhore : 

* Whole relicts many a day the world did there adore. 

And of our ſainted maids, the number to ſupply, . 

« Of Eadburg we allow, ſometime at Aileſbury, 

« To Redwald then a king of the Eaſt-Angles born, 

A votreſs as ſincere as ſhe thereto was ſworn. 

Then Pandwine we produce, whom this our native iſle, 

« As foreign parts much priz'd, and higher did inſtyle 

The holieſt Engliſh maid, whoſe vigils long were held 

In Lincolnſhire ; yet not faint Frideſwid excell'd, 

The abbeſs of an houſe in Oxford, of her kind 

The wonder; nor that place could hope the like to find. 

Two ſiſters ſo we have, both to devotion pleat, 

And worthily made ſaints; the elder Margarite, 

Of Kateſby abbeſs was, and Alice, as we read, 

Her ſiſter on that ſeat, did happily ſucceed _ - 

At Abington, which firſt receiv'd their living breath. | 

Then 1 Northumbrian nymphs, all veil'd, as full of 

ai 

That country ſent us in, t' increaſe our virgin-band, 

Fair Elfled, Oſwald's child, king of Northumberland, 

At 5 that was veil'd. As *mongſt thoſe many 

ere, 

O Ebba, whoſe clear fame, time never ſhall out-wear, 

* At Coldingham, far hence within that country plac'd ; 

The abbeſs, who to keep the veiled virgins chaſte, 

Which elſe thou fear*ſt the Danes would raviſh, which 

poſſeſs*d ; 

* This ifle; firſt of thy ſelf and then of all the reſt, 

The noſe and upper lip from your fair faces carv'd, 

And from pollution fo your hallowed houſe preſerv'd. 

Which when the Danes perceiv*d, their hopes fo far de- 

luded, 

« Setting the houſe on fire, their martyrdom concluded, 

As Leofron, whole faith with others rightly weigh'd, 

Shall ſhew her not out-match'd by any Engliſh maid : 

Who likewiſe when the Dane with perſecution ſtorm'd, 

« She here a martyr's part moſt gloriouſly perform'd. 

Two holy maids again at Whitby were renown'd, 

Both abbeſſes thereof, and confeſſors are crown'd ; 

« St. Ethelfrid, with her ſaint. Congill, as a pair 

Of abbeſſes therein, the one of which by prayer 

The wild-geeſe thence expelld, that iſland which annoy'd, 

By which their graſs and grain was many times deſtroy d, 

Which fall from off their wings, nor to the air can get 

From the forbidden place, till they be fully ſer. 

As theſe within this iſle in cloiſters were inclos'd : 

© So we our virgins had to foreign parts expos'd 

As Eadburg, Ana's child, and Sethred born our own, 

© Were abbeſſes of Bridge, whoſe zeal to France was known: 

And Ercongate again we likewiſe thither ſent, h 

(Which Ercombert begot, ſome time a king of Kent) 

A prioreſs of that place; Burgundoſora bare, 

At Eureux the chaſte rule, all which renowned are 

In France, which as this iſle of them may freely boaſt, 


So Germany ſome grac'd, from this their * 
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St. Walburg here extract from th* royal Engliſh line, 

Was in that country made abbeſs of Heydentine. 

© St.. Tecla to that place at Ochenford. they choſe : 

From Wynburne with the reſt (in Dorſetſhire) aroſe 

Chaſte Agatha, with her went Lioba along. 

* From thence, two not the leaſt theſe ſacred maids among, 

At Biſcopſen, by time encloiſter'd and became. 

St. Lewen fo attain'd an everliving name 

* For m „which ſhe at Wynokebergin wan, 

« Maids ſeeming in their ſex t' exceed the holieſt man. 

Nor had our virgins here for ſanctity the prize, 

But widow'd queens as well, that being godly wiſe, 

* Forſaking ſecond beds, the world with them forſook, 

To ſtrict retired lives, and gladly them betook 

© To abſtinence and prayer, and as ſincerely liv'd. 

As when the fates of life king Ethelwold depriv'd, 

That oC th* Eaſt-Angles reign'd, bright Heriſwid his 
wife, 

© Betaking her to lead a ſtrict monaſtick life, 

© Departing hence to France, receiv'd the holy veil, 

And lived many a day incloiſter'd there at Cale. 

Then Keneburg in this our ſainted front ſhall ſtand, 


A 


* Daughter to Penda king of Mercia, who though he 

< Himſelf moſt heatheniſh were, yet liv'd that age to ſee 

Four virgins, and this queen, his children, conſecrated 

Of Godmancheſter all, and after ſaints related. | 
As likewiſe of this ſex, with ſaints that doth us ſtore, 

Of the Northumbrian line ſo have we many more; 

« Saint Eanfled widowed left, by Oſway reigning there, 

« At Strenſhalt took her veil, as Ethelburg the pheere 

« To Edwin, (rightly nam'd) the holy, which poſſeſs'd 

« Northumber's ſacred ſeat, herſelf that did inveſt 

At Lymming far in Kent, which country gave her breath. 

© So Edeth as the reſt after king Sethrick's death, 

Which had the ſelf ſame rule of Wilton abbeſs was, 

Where two Weſt-Saxon queens for ſaints ſhall likewiſe 


c n ſelf ſame houſe, ſaint Edeth did facceed, 
St. Ethelwid, which here put on her hallow'd weed, 
King Alred's worthy wife, of Weſtſex; ſo again 
Did Wilfrid, Edgar's queen, (ſo famous in his reign) 
Then Eadburg, Ana's wife, received as the other, 
« Who as a ſaint herſelf, fo likewiſe was ſhe mother 
« To two moſt holy maids, as we before have ſhow'd 
At Wilton (which we fay) their happy time beſtow'd, 
© Though ſhe of Barking was, a holy nun profeſs'd, 
Who in her huſband's time had reigned in the welt : 
Th' Eaſt-Saxon line again, ſo others to us lent, 
As Sexburg ſometime queen to Ercombert of Kent, 
Though Ina's loved child, and Audrey's ſiſter known, 
« Which Ely in thoſe days did for her abbeſs own. 
Nor to faint Oſith we leſs honour ought to give, 

« King Sethred's widowed queen, who (when death did de- 

rive ä 

6 Th' Efſexian king of life) became inroll'd at Chich, 
«* Whoſe ſhrine to her there built, the world did long enrich. 
© Two holy Mercian queens ſo widowed, faints became, 
For ſanctity much like, not much unlike in name. 
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King Wulphere's widowed pheere, queen Ermineld, 
whole lite 

At Ely i» renown'd, and Ermenburg, the wife 

* To Meruild reigning there, a ſaint may ſafely paſs, 

* Who to three virgin-ſaints the virtuous mother was, 

© The remnant of her days, religiouſly that bare, 

Immonaſter'd in Kent, where firſt ſhe N air. 

King Edgar's mother fo, is for a ſaint prefer' d, 

© Queen Algyve, who (they fay) at SMpffon was interr'd. 

So Edward Outlaw's wife, faint Agatha, we bring, 

By Salomon begot, that great Hungarian king; 

Who when ſhe ſaw the wrong to Edgar her dear fon, 

« By cruel Harold firſt, then by the Conqueror done, 

« Depriv*d his rightful crown, no hope it to recover, 

« A veſtal habit took, and gave the falſe world over. 

St. Maud here not the leaſt, tho? ſhe be ſet the laſt, 

And ſcarcely over-match'd by any that is 


| © Our Beauclerk's queen, and born to Malcolm king of Scots, 
Whoſe ſanctity was ſeen to wipe out all the ſpots 
Were laid upon her life, when ſhe her cloyſter fled. 


* And chaſtely gave herſelf to her lov'd huſband's bed, 


| * Whom likewiſe for a faint thoſe reverend ages choſe, 
To Alfred the lov'd wife, king of Northumberland, N 


With whom we at this time our catalogue will cloſe.” 

Now Rutland all this time, who held her highly wrong'd, 
That ſhe ſhould for the ſaints thus ſtrangely be prolong'd, . 
As that the muſe ſuch time upon their praiſe ſhould ſpend, 
Sent in her ambling Waſh, fair Welland to attend 
At Stamford, which her ſtream doth cas'ly overtake, 

Of whom her miſtreſs flood ſeems wondrous much to 
make; 

For that ſhe was alone the darling and delight 

Of Rutland, raviſh'd ſo with her beloved ſight, 

As in her only child's, a mother's heart may be: | 
Wherefore that ſhe the leaſt, yet fruitfull*ſt ſhire ſhould ſee, 
The honourable rank ſhe had amongſt the reſt, 

The ever-labouring muſe her beauties thus expreſs'd. 

* Love not thy FA the leſs, altho* the leaſt thou art, 
What thou in greatneſs want'ſt, wiſe nature doth impart 
In goodneſs of thy ſoil ; and more delicious mould, 

« Surveying all this iſle, the ſun did nc'er behold. 

Bring forth that Britiſh vale, and be it neer fo rare, 
« But Catmus with that vale, for richneſs ſhall compare : 
What foreſt nymph is found, how brave ſoc'er ſhe be, 
But Lyfield ſhews herſelf as brave a nymph as ſhe ? 
What river ever roſe from bank, or ſwelling hill, 
Than Rutland's wand'ring Waſh, a dclicater rill ? 
Small ſhire that can produce to thy proportion good, 

« One vale of ſpecial name, one foreſt, and one flood. 
O Catmus, thou fair vale, come on in graſs and corn, 
That Bever neꝰ er be ſaid thy ſiſter- hood to ſcorn, 
And let thy Ocham boaſt, to have no little grace, 
That her the pleaſed fates, did in thy boſom place, 

* And Lyfield, as thou art a foreſt, live ſo free, 

That every foreſt nymph may praiſe the ſports in thee. 
And down to Welland's courſe, O Waſh, run ever clear, 
To honour, and to be much honoured by this ſhire,” 

And here my canto ends, which kept the muſe fo long, 
That it may rather ſeem a volume than a ſong. 
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The T WE NTV. FIFTH SONG 


Tur Ancument, 
Tow'rds Lincolnſhire our progreſs laid, 
We: through deep Holland's & + of wade, 
Fowling, and fiſhing in the fen ; 

Then come we next to Keſtiven, 
And bringing Wytham to ber fall, 
On Lindſey light we laſt of all, 
Her ſcite and pleaſures to attend, 
And with the ile of Axholme end. 


OW in upon thy earth rich Lincolnſhire I ſtrain, 

At Deeping, from whoſe ſtreet, the plenteous ditches 
ram, 

Hemp bearing Holland's fen, at Spalding that do fall 

Together in their courſe, themſelves as emptying all 

Into one general ſewer, which ſeemeth to divide 

Low Holland from the high, which on their eaſtern ſide 

Th'inbending ocean holds, from the Norfolcean lands, 

To — northern point, where Wainfleet drifted 

$3, 

Do ſhoulder out thoſe ſeas, and Lindſey bids her ſtay, 

Becauſe to that fair part, a challenge ſhe doth lay. 

From faſt and firmer earth, whereon the muſe of late 

Trod with a ſteady foot, now with a ſlower gait, 

Through quickſands, beach, and ouze, the Waſhes ſhe 

mult wade, 

Where Neptune every day doth powerfully invade 

The vaſt and queachy ſoil, with hoſts of wallowing waves, 

From whoſe impetuous force, that who himſelf not ſaves, 

By ſwift and ſudden flight, is ſwallowed by the deep, 

When from the wrathful tides the foaming ſurges ſweep, 

The ſands which lay all naked, to the wide heaven before, 

And turneth all to ſea, which was but lately ſhore, 

From this our ſouthern part of Holland, call'd the Low, 

Where Crowland's ruins yet, {tho* almoſt buried) ſhow 

Her mighty founder's power, yet his more chriſtian zeal, 

She by the muſc's aid, ſhall happily reveal 

Her ſundry forts of fowl, from whoſe abundance ſhe 

Above all other tracts, may boaſt herſelf to be 

The miſtreſs, (and indeed) to fit without compare, 

And for no worthleſs foil ſhould in her glory ſhare, 

From her moiſt ſeat of flags, of bulruſhes and reed, 

With her juſt proper praiſe, thus Holland doth proceed: 

© Ye Acheruſian fens, to mine reſign your glory, 

Both that which lies within the goodly territory 

Of Naples, as that fen Theſpoſia's earth upon, 

* Whence that infernal flood, the ſmutted Acheron 

© Shoves forth her ſullen head, as thou moſt fatal fen, 

Of which Hetruria tells, the wat'ry Thraſimen, 

In hiſtory altho' thou highly ſeem'ſt to boaſt, 

That Hannibal by thee o'erthrew the Roman hoſt. 

] ſcorn th' Egyptian fen, which Alexandria ſhows, 

« Proud Mareotis, ſhould my mightineſs oppoſe, 

Or Scythia, on whoſe face the ſun doth hardly ſhine, 

* Should her Meotis think to match with this of mine, 

That cover'd all with ſhow continually doth ſtand. 

I ſtinking Lerna hate, and the poor Libyan ſand, 


| © Marica« that wiſe nymph, to whom great Neptune gave 


* As they above the reſt were lords of earth and air. de. 
The goſſander with them, my goodly fens do ſhow flalconry 

| n the reſt as white as ſnow, for a com- 
* With whom the widgeon goes, the golden-eye; the ſmeath, Pany 
And in odd ſcatter d pits, the flags and 2 1 


With which laſt little fowl, (that water may not lack; 


4 


The charge of all his ſhores, from drowning them to ſave, 
* Abideth with me ſtill upon my ſervice preſs'd, — 
And leaves the looſer nymphs to wait upon the reſt: to have 


In ſummer giving earth from which I ſquare my peat, the charge 
bout. . 


* And faſter feedings by, for deer, for horſe, and oth 
My various fleets for fowl, O who is he can tell, d Fuel cut 
The ſpecies that in me for multitudes excel out of the 
The duck and mallard firſt, the falconer's only ſport, n ar. 


Of river-flights the chief, fo that all other ſort, 

They only green-fowl term) in every mere abound, 
That you would think they fate upon the very ground, 
Their numbers being ſo great, the waters covering quite, 
That rais'd, the ſpacious air is darken'd with their flight ; 
Vet ſtill the dangerous dykes, from ſhot do them ſecure, 
* Where they from flaſh to flaſh, like the full epicure 

© Waft, as they lov'd to change their diet every meal; 
And near to them you ſee the leſſer dibbling teale 

* In © bunches, with the firſt that fly from mere to mere, 


1 
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ung elſe clean black, that whiteneſs it doth 


Upon the forehead ſtar'd, the water-hen doth wear 

* Upon her little tail, in one ſmall feather ſer. t 

The water-wooſell next, all over black as jet, 

* With ir mg colours, black, green, blue, red, ruſſet, 
wate, 

Do yield the gazing eye as variable delight, 

As do thoſe ſundry fowls, whoſe ſeveral plumes they be. 

The diving dob-chick, here amongſt the reſt you ſee, 

Now up, now down again, that hard it is to prove, 

Whether under water moſt it liveth, or above: 


* More than the dob-chick doth, and more doth love the 


4 brack) ; 4 Sale. 
* The we compare, which coming to the diſh, — 
Nice palates hardly judge, if it be fleſh or fiſn. 


But wherefore ſhould I ſtand upon ſuch toys as theſe, 
That have ſo goodly fowls, the wandring eye to pleaſe. 
Here in my vaſter pools, as white as ſnow or milk, 

« (In water black as Stix) ſwims the wild ſwan, the ilke, 
Of Hollanders ſo term'd, no niggard of his breath, 
(As poets ſay of ſwans, who only ſing in death) 

« But oft as other birds, is heard his tunes to roat,/ 

« Which like a trumpet comes, from his long arched throat, 
And tow'rds this wat'ry kind, about the flaſhes brim, 
Some cloven-footed are, by nature not to ſwim. 
There ſtalks the ſtately crane, as tho? he march'd in war, 
By him that hath the herne, which (by the fiſhy car) 

« Can fetch with their long necks, out of the ruſh and reed, 
« Snigs, fry, and yellow frogs, whereon they often feed : 
And under them again, (that water never take, 


But by ſome ditches ſide, or little ſhallow lake 


es + 
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© Lie dabling night and day) the pallat-pleaſing ſnite, 
The bidcock, and like them the redſhank, that delight 
<T ſtill to be, in ſome ſmall reedy bed, : 
© In which theſe little fowls in ſummer's time were bred. 
The buzzing bitter fits, which through his hollow bill, 
A ſudden bellowing ſends, which many times doth fill 
© The neighbouring marſh with noiſe, as though a bull did 
roar z 
But ſcarcely have I yet recited half my ſtore : 
And with my wondrous flocks of wild-geſe come I then, 
* Which look as though alone they peopled all the fen, 
* Which here in winter time, - when all is overflow'd, 
And want of folid ſward inforceth them abroad, 
© Th'abundance then is ſeen, that my full Fens do yield, 
That almoſt through the iſle, do peſter every field. 
The barnacles with them, which whereſoc*er they breed, 
On trees, or rotten ſhips, yet to my Fens for feed 
Continually they come, and chief abode do make, 
And very hardly forc'd my plenty to forſake : 
* Who almoſt all this kind do challenge as mine own, 
* Whoſe like I dare aver, is elſewhere hardly known. 
For ſure unleſs in me, noone yet ever ſaw 
The multitudes of fowl, in'mooting time they draw: 
* From which to many a one, much profit doth accrue. 
* Now ſuch as flying feed, next theſe | muſt purſue ; 
The ſea-meaw, ſea- pye, gull, and curlew here do keep, 
* As ſearching every ſhoal, and watching every deep, 
* To find their floating fry, with their ſharp-piercing ſight, 
* Which ſuddenly they take, by ſtooping from their height. 
* The cormorant then comes, (by his devouring kind) 
Which flying o'er the fen, immediately doth find 
© The Fleet beſt ſtor'd of fiſh, when from his wings at full, 
As though he ſhot-himſelf into the thicken'd ſkull, 
He under water goes, and fo the ſhoal purſues, 
* Which into creeks do fly, when quickly he doth chuſe 
The fin that likes him beſt, and riſing, flying feeds. 
The ofpray oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breeds, 
Which over them the fiſh no ſooner do eſpy, 
But (betwixt him and them, by an antipathy) 
Turning their bellies up, as though their death they ſaw 
They at his pleaſure lie, to ſtuff his glutt'nous maw. 
Ihe toiling fiſher here is tewing of his net: 
The fowler is employ*d his limed twigs to ſet. 
One underneath his horſe, to get a ſhoot doth ſtalk 
* Another over dykes upon his ſtilts doth walk : 
There other with their ſpades, the peats ate ſquaring out, 
And others from their cars, are buſily about, 
To draw out ſedge and reed, for thatch and ſtover fit, 
That 'whoſoever would a landſkip rightly hit, 
geholding but my fens, ſhall with more ſhapes be ſtor'd, 
Than Germany, or France, or Tuſcan can afford: 
And for that part of me, which men high Holland call, 
Where Boſton ſeated is, by plenteous Wytham's fall, 
« I peremptory am, large Neptune's liquid field 
* Doth to no other tract the like abundance yield. 
For that of all the ſeas invironing this iſle, 
Our Iriſh, Spaniſh, French, how e'er we them enſtile, 
The German is the great'ſt, and it is only I, 
That do upon the ſame with moſt advantage lie. 
What fiſh can any ſhore, or Britiſh ſea-rown ſhow, / 
© That's eatable to us, that it doth not beſtow 
* Abundantly thereon ? the herring King of ſea, 
The faſter feeding cod, the mackrel brought by May, 
The dainty ſole, and plaice, the dab, as of their blood; 
The conger finely ſous d, hot ſummer's cooleſt food; 
The whiting known to all, a general wholeſome diſh ; 
The gurnet, rochet, mayd, and mullet, dainty fiſh ; 
The haddock, turbet, bert, fiſh nouriſhing and ſtrong ; 
The thornback, and the ſcate, provocative among: 
© The weaver, which although his prickles venom be, 
By fiſhers cut away, which buyers ſeldom ſee : 
* Yet for the fiſh he bears, tis not accounted bad; 
* The ſea-flounder is here as common as the ſhad ; 


In every little dorp, that aftar-· times have fear'd 
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* The ſturgeon cut to keggs, (too big to handle whole) 
© Gives many a dainty bit out of his luſty jole. 
© Yet of rich Neptune's ſtore, whilſt thus I idly chat, 
* Think not that all betwixt the wherpool, and the ſprat, 
I go about the name, that were to take in hand, 
* The atomy to tell, or to caſt up the ſand ; | 
But on the Engliſh coaſt, thoſe moſt that uſual are, 
* Wherewith the ſtalls from thence do furniſh us for fare ; 
; 232 _ Dy _ ſince thus far I am in, 

"Il of our ſhell- „with theſe of ſcale and fin: 

evading 


N dey” nag g crab, much cooking that doth 


The big-legg'd lobſter, fir for wanton Venus? taſk, 

* Voluptuaries oft take rather than for food, 

* And that the ſame effect which worketh in the blood 

The rough long oyſter is, much like the lobſter limb'd : 

The oyſter hot as they, the muſle often trim'd 

Wich orient pearl within, as thereby nature ſhow'd, 

That ſhe ſome ſecret good had on that ſhell beſtow'd : 

The ſcallop cordial judg'd, the dainty wilk and limp, 

The periwincle, prawn, the cockle, and the ſhrimp, 

* For wanton women's'taſtesor for weak ſtomachs bought.” 
When Keſtiven this while that certainly had thought, 

Her tongue would ne'er have ſtopt, quoth ſhe, *O how I 


re, | 

Thus of her Fens, to hear rude Holland prate, 
That with her fiſh and tow], here keepeth ſuch a coil, 
As her unwholeſom air, and more unwholeſom ſoil, 
For theſe of which ſhe boaſts, the more might ſuffer*d be; 
When thoſe her feather d flocks ſhe ſends not out to me, 
* Wherein clear Witham they, and many a little brook, 
In which the ſun it ſelf may well be proud to look) 
* Have made their fleſh more ſweet by my refined food, 
From that ſo ramiſh taſt of her moſt fulſom mud, 
When the toil'd cater home them to the kitchen brings, 
* The cook doth caſt them our, as moſt unſavoury things. 
© Beſides, what is ſhe elſe, but a foul wooſy marſh, 
And that ſhe calls her graſs, ſo blady is, and harſh, 
As cuts the cattel's mouths, conſtrain'd thereon to feed, 
So that my pooreſt traſh, which mine call ruſh and reed, 
© For litter ſcarcely fit, that to the dung I throw, 
* Doth like the penny graſs, or the pure clover ſhow, 
Compared with her beſt : and for her ſundry fiſh, 
Of which ſhe freely boaſts, to furniſh every diſh, 
Did not full Neptune's fields fo furniſh her with ſtore, 
* Thoſe in the ditches bred, within her muddy moor, 
Are of ſo carthy taſte, as that the ravenous crow 
Will rather ſtarve, thereon her ſtomach than beſtow, 

From Stamford as along my tract toward Lincoln 

« ſtrains, 

What ſhire is there can ſhow more valuable veins 
Of ſoil than is in me? or where can there be found, 


| © So fair and fertile fields, or ſheep- walks near fo ſound ? 


Where doth the pleaſant air reſent a ſweeter breath? 


What country can produce a delicater heath, 
Than that which her fair name from © Ancaſter doth hold? + Ancaſter 
Through all the neighbouring ſhires, whoſe praiſe ſhall beat. 


{till be told, 

Which Flora in the ſpring doth with ſuch wealth adorn, 
That Bever needs not much her company to ſcorn, 
Though ſhe a vale lie low, and this a heath fit high, 
Vet doth ſhe not alone, allure bon 3 1 
With proſpect from each part, but t t grou 

0 Gives all — may content, the well-breath'd horſe and 

hound: 


And from the Britains yet, to ſnow what then I was, 
One of the Roman ways near through my midſt did paſs: 
geſides to my much praiſe, there hath been in my mould 
Their painted pavements found, and arms of perfect gold. 
They near the Saxons reign, that in this tract did d well, 
© All other of this iſle, for that they would excel 

For churches every where, ſo rich and goodly rear'd 


T'attempt 


. town con- 


# +ractedly Where proudly ſhe puts in amongſt the great reſort, 
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T' attempt ſo mighty works ; yet one above the reſt, 
In which it may be thought, they ſtrove to do their beſt, 
« Of pleaſant Grantham is, chat piramis ſo high, 
- ©* Rear'd (as it might be thought) to over-top the ſky, 
The traveller that ſtrikes into a wondrous maze, 
As on his horſe he ſits, on that proud height to gaze. 
When Wytham that this while a lining ear had laid, 
To hearken (for her ſelf) what Keſtiven had ſaid, 
Much pleas'd with this report, for that ſhe was the earth 
From whom ſhe only her ſweet and ſeaſon'd birth, 
A town From Wytham which that name derived from her ſprings, 
ſo called. Thus as ſhe trips along, this dainty riv'lctfings.— 
* Ye eaſy ambling ſtreams, which way ſoe'er you run, 
Or tow*rds the pleaſant riſe, or tow'rds the mid-day ſun : 
By which (as ſome ſuppoſe by uſe that have them try'*d) 
Four waters in their courſe are neatly purify'd. 
« Be what you are, or can, I not your beauties fear, 
When Neptune ſhall command the Naiades t'appcar. 
In river what is found, in me that is not rare: 
© Yet for my well- fed pikes, I am without compare. 
From Wytham mine own town, firſt water d with my 
ſource, 
As to the eaſtern ſea, I haſten on my courſe, 
* Who ſees ſo pleaſant plains, or is of fairer ſeen, 
1 Lincoln * Whoſe ſwains in ſhepherds gray, and girls in Lincoln 


anciently n? 


bet gre : . the rings of bells, and ſome the bag · pipes 
Eng- , 
has.” . 4 Dance many a merry round, and many a hydegy. 
'* I envy, any brook ſhould in my pleaſure ſhare, 
« Yet for my dainty pikes, I am without compare. . 

* No land-floods can me force to over-proud a height; 
Nor am I in my courſe, too crooked, or too ſtreight : 
My depths fall by deſcents, too long, nor yet too broad, 
My fords with pebbles, clear as orient pearls, are ſtrow'd ; 
My gentle winding banks, with ſundry flowers are dreſs'd, 
The higher riſing heaths, hold diſtance with my breaſt. 
Thus to her proper ſong, the burthen till ſhe bare; 

« Yet for my dainty pikes, I am without compare.” 

By this to Lincoln come, upon whoſe lofty ſcite, 
Whilſt wiſtly Wytham looks with wonderful delight, 
Enamour'd of the ſtate, and beauty of the place, 

That her of all the reſt eſpecially doth grace, 
Leaving her former courſe, in which ſhe firlt ſet forth, 
Which ſeemed to have been directly to the north: 
She runs her ſilver front into the muddy Fen, 
Which lies into the eaſt, in her deep journey, when 
a Boculp's Clear Ban a pretty brook, from Lindſey coming down, 
Delicious Wytham leads to holy Botulph's town, 
Boſton. That their appearance make in Neptune's watry court.“ 
Now Lindſey all this while, that duely did attend, 
Till both her rivals thus had fully made an end 
Of their ſo tedious talk, when laſtly ſhe replies; 
Lo, bravely here ſhe fits, that both your ſtates defies. 
* Fair Lincoln is mine own, which lies upon my ſouth, 
As likewiſe to the north, great Humber's ſwelling mouth 
* Encircles me, *rwixt which in length I bravely lie: 
* O who can me the beſt, before them both deny ? 
Nor Britain in her bounds, ſcarce ſuch a tract can ſhow, 
* Whoſe ſhore like to the back of a well bended bow, 
* The ocean beareth out, and every where ſo thick, 
The villages and dorps upon my boſom ſtick, 
* That it is very hard for any to define, 
Whether up- land moſt I be, or moſt am maritine. 


L BIO, N: 


| © What is there that compleat can any country make, 


That in large meaſure I, (fair Lindſey) not partake, 

As healthy heaths, and woods, fair dales, and pleaſant 
hills, 2 | 

All water'd here and there, with pretty creeping rills, .F 

Fat paſture, mellow glebe, and of that kind what can 

* Give nouriſhment to beaſt, or benefit to man, 

As Keſtiven doth boaſt, her Wytham ſo have I, 

My Ancum (only mine) whoſe fame as far doth fly, 

For fat and dainty eels, as hers doth for her pike, i Wytham 

* Which makes the proverb up, the world hath not the Eel, and 
like. * 8 — 


From Razin her clear ſprings, where firſt ſhe doth arrive, 1 
As in an even courſe, to Humber forth doth drive, world 


Fair Barton ſhe ſalutes, which from her ſcite out- braves *bere is 
Rough Humber, when he ſtrives to ſhew his ſterneſt ne H ke. 
waves. | 
Now for my * bounds to ſpeak, few tracts (I think) * The 
there be, bounds of 
(And ſearch through all this ile) to parallel with me: Lab. 
« Great Humber holds me north, (as I have ſaid before) 
From whom (even) all along, upon the eaſtern ſhore, . 
The German ocean lies; and on my ſouthern ſide, 
Clear Wytham in her courſe, me fairly doth divide 
From Holland; and from thence the Foſdyke is my bound, 
Which our firſt Henry cut from Lincoln, where he found, 
Commodities by Trent, from Humber to convey : 
So nature the clear Trent doth fortunately lay, 
To ward me on the weſt, though farther I extend, 
* And in my larger bounds do largely comprehend 
Full Axholme, (which thoſe near, the fertile do inſtile) 
Which Idle, Don, and Trent, imbracing make an iſle. 
But wherefote of my bounds, thus only do I boaſt, 
When that which Holland ſeems to vaunt her on the moſt, 
By me is overmatch'd.; the fowl which ſhe doth breed: 
« She in her foggy fens, ſo mooriſhly doth feed, 
That phyſick oft forbids the patient them for food, 
« But mine more airy are, and make fine ſpirits and blood : 
« For near this batning iſle in me is to be ſeen, | 
More than on any earth, the plover gray, and green, 
The corn-land loving quail, the daintieft of our bits, 
« The raile, which ſeldom comes, but upon rich mens ſpits : 
« The puet, godwit, ſtint, the palate that allure, 
The miſer, and do make a waſteful epicure: 
The knot, that called was Canutus' bird of old, 


Of that great king of Danes, his name that ſtill doth hold, 


« His appetite to pleaſe, that far and near was ſought, 
For him (as ſome have ſaid) from Denmark hither brought 
The dotterel, which we think a very dainty diſh, 
Whoſe taking makes ſuch ſport, as man no more can wiſh ; 
For as you creep, or cowr, or lie, or ſtoop, or go, 
So marking you (with care) the apiſh bird doth do, 
And acting every thing, doth never mark the net, 
Till he be in the ſnare, which men for him have ſer. 
The big-bon'd buſtard then, whoſe body bears that ſize, 
That he againſt the wind muſt run, e er he can riſe: _ 
The ſhouler, which fo ſhakes the air with ſaily wings, 
That ever as he flies, you ſtill would think he ſings. - 
* Theſe fowls, with other Toils, although they frequent be, 
© Yet are they found moſt ſweet and delicate in me.” | 
Thus whilſt ſhe ſeems t'extol in her peculiar praiſe, 
The muſe which ſeem'd too ſlack, in theſe too low-pitcht 
lays, | | 
For nobler height prepares, her oblique courſe, and caſts 
A new book to begin, an end of this ſhe haſtes. 
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POLY-OLBION 


The TWENTY-SIXTH SONG. 


Trae ArcumenT, 


Three ſhires at once this ſong aſſays, 

By various and unuſual ways. 

At Nottingham firſt coming in, 

The vale of Bever doth begin; 

Tow'rds Le ſter then ber courſe ſhe holds, 
And ſailing oer the pleaſant Oulds, 

She fetcheth Soare down from her ſprings, 
By Charnwood, which to Trent ſbe brings, 
Then ſhows the braveries of that flood, 
Makes Sherwood fing her Robin Hood; 
Then rouzes up the aged Peak, 

And of her wonders makes her ſpeak : 
Thence Darwin down by Derby tends, 
And at ber fall, to Trent, it ends. 


OW ſcarcely on this tract the muſe had entrance made, 
Inclining to the ſouth, but Bever's batning ſlade 
Receiveth her to gueſt, whoſe coming had too long 
Put off her 1 A praiſe, when thus her ſelf ſhe ſung. 


*Thevale Three ſhires there are (quoth ſhe) in me their parts 
of Bever that claim, 
dn; Large Lincoln, Rutland rich, and th'north's eye Notting- 
ſhires. ham. x | 

But in the laſt of theſe ſince moſt of me doth lie, 

To that my moſt-lov*d ſhire my ſelf I muſt apply. 

Not Euſham that proud nymph, although ſhe ſtill pre- 
tend 

Her ſelf the firſt of vales, and though abroad ſhe ſend 

Her awful dread command, that all ſhould tribute pay 

To her as our great queen; nor White-horſe, though her 

cala | 

Of ſilver ſeem to be, new melted, nor the vale 

Of Alſbury, whoſe graſs ſeems given out by tale, 

For it fo filken is, nor any of our kind, 

Or what, or where they be, or howſoe'er inclin'd, 
Not a Me Bever ſhall outbrave, that in my ſtate do ſcorn, 
more By any of them all (once) to be overborn, i 
Larry mg an With theirs, do but compare the country where I he, 
Great Brj- My Hill, and Oulds will ſay, they are the iſland's eye. 


tain, than Conſider next my ſcite, and fay it doth excel; 

Bever. Then come unto my foil, and you ſhall ſee it ſwell 

With every graſs and grain, that Britain forth can bring : 

I challenge any vale, to ſhew me but that thing 

I cannot ſhew to her, (that truly is mine own) 

Beſides I dare thus boaſt, that I as far am known, 

As any of them all, the ſouth their names doth found, 

The ſpacious north doth me, that there 1s ſcarcely found, 

A roomth for any elſe, it is ſo fill'd with mine, 

Which but a little wants of making me divine: 

Nor barren am of brooks, for that I ſtill retain 

Two neat and dainty rills, the little Snyte, and Deane, 

That from the lovely Oulds, their beauteous parent ſprung 

From the Leiceſtrian fields, come on with me along, 

Till both within one bank, they on my north are meint, 

And where I end, they fall, at Newark, into Trent.” 
Hence wandring as the e Ml Be Outs 

The beauty of the large, and goodly full-flock | 

She on the left 8 old Leiceſter, and flies, 

Until the fertile earth glut her inſatiate eyes, 


From rich to richer ſtill, that riſeth her before, 

Until ſhe come to ceaſe upon the head of Soare, 

Where © Foſſe, and © Watling cut each other in their courſe The 
At © Sharnford, where at firſt her ſoft and gentle ſource, famous 
To her but ſhallow banks, beginneth to repair, ways of 


Of all this beauteous iſle, the delicateſt air; — 
Whence ſoftly ſallying out, as loth the place to leave, 13 ſong. 
She Sence a pretty rill doth courteouſly receive : *A hee 
For Swift, a little brook, which certainly ſhe thought village at 


Down to the banks of Trent would ſafely her have brought, 2 
Becauſe their native ſprings ſo nearly were ally'd, 

Her ſiſter Soare forſook, and wholly her apply'd 

To Avon, as with her continually to keep, 

And wait on her along to the Sabrinian deep. 

Thus with her hand-maid Sence, the Soare doth eas'ly 
ſlide 

By Leiceſter, where yet her ruins ſhow her pride, 
Demoliſh*d many years, that of the great foundation 
Of her long buried walls, men hardly ſee the ſtation ; 
Yet of ſome pieces found, ſo ſure the cement !ocks 
The ſtones, that they remain like perdurabl: rocks: 
Where whilſt the lovely Soare, with many a dear embrace, 
Is ſolacing her ſelf with this delightful place, 
The * foreſt, which the name of that brave town doth bear, . Leiceſter 
With many a goodly wreath, crowns her diſhevel'd hair, foreit. 
And in her gallant green, her Juſty livery ſhows 

Her ſelf to this fair flood, which mildly as ſhe flows, 
Reciprocally likes her length and breadth to ſee, 

As alſo how ſhe keeps her fertile purlues free : 

The herds of fallow deer ſhe on the lawns doth fee], 

As having in her ſelf to furniſh every need. 
But now ſince gentle Soare, ſuch leiſure ſeems to take, 
The muſe in her behalf this ſtrong defence doth make, 
Againſt the neighbour floods, for that which tax her fo, 
And her a channel call, becauſe ſhe is ſo flow. 
The cauſe is that ſhe lies upon ſo low a flat, 

Where nature moſt of all befriended her in that, 
The longer to enjoy the good ſhe doth poſſeſs : 

'or had thoſe (with ſuch ſpeed that forward ſeem to preſs) 
So many dainty meads, and paſtures theirs to be, 

They then would wiſh themſelves to be as ſlow as ſhe, 
Who well may be compar'd to ſome young tender maid, 
Entring ſome prince's court, which is for pomp array d, 
Who led from room to room amazed is to ſce 

Fhe furnitures and ſtates, which all imbroideries be, 

The rich and ſumptuous beds, with teſter covering plumes, 
And various as the ſutes, ſo various the perfumes, | 
Large galleries, where piece with piece doth ſcem to ſtrive, 
Of pictures done to life, landſkip, and perſpective, 
Thence goodly gardens ſees, where antique ſtatues ſtand 

ln ſtone and copper, cur by many a ſkiltul hand, 

Where every thing to gaze, her more and more entices, 
Thinking at once ſhe ſees a thouſand paradiſes, 
Goes ſoftly on, as though before ſhe ſaw the laſt, 
She long' d again to ſce, what ſhe had Nightly paſt, 
So the enticing ſoil the Soare along doth lead, 

As wondring in her ſelf, at many a ſpacious mead ; 

When Charnwood from the rocks ſalutes her wiſhed 

ſight, | 


i 


(Of many a wood god woo'd) her darling and delight, 
5 B Whoſe 
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Whoſe beauty whilſt that Soare is pauſing to behold 
Clear Wreakin coming in, from Waltham on the Ould, 
Brings Eye, a pretty brook, to bear her ſilver train, 
Which on by Melton make, and tripping o'er the plain, 
Here finding her ſurpriz d with proud Mount-ſorre!'s fight, 
By quickening of her courſe, more eas ly doth invite 
Her to the goodly Trent, where as ſhe goes along 

By Loughborough, ſhe thus of that fair foreſt ſung. 

O Charnwood, be thou call'd the choiceſt of thy kind, 

The like in any place, what flood hath hapt to find ? 

No tract in all this iſle, the proudeſt let her be, 

Can ſhew a ſylvan nymph, for beauty like to thee : + 
The ſatyrs, and the fawns, by Dian ſet to keep, 

Rough hills, and foreſt holts, were ſadly ſeen to weep, 
When thy high-palmed harts the ſport of bows and hounds, 
By gripple borderers hands, were baniſhed thy grounds. 
The Driades that were wont about thy lawns to rove, 

To trip from wood to wood, and ſcud from grove to grove, 
On * Sharpley that were ſeen, and Cadman's aged rocks, 
Againſt the riſing ſun, to braid their ſilver locks 
with the harmeleſs Elves, on heathy . Bardon's height, 


* A hillinBy Cynthia's colder beams to play them night by night, 
the foreſt. Exil'd their ſweet abode, to poor bare commons fled, 


They with the oaks that liv*d, now with the oaks are dead. 
Who will deſcribe to life, a foreſt, let him take 
Thy ſurface to himſelf, nor ſhall he need to make 
Another form at all, where oft in thee is found 
Fine ſharp but eaſy hills, which reverently are crown'd 
With aged antique rocks, to which the goats and ſheep, 
(To him that ſtands remote) do ſoftly ſeem to creep, 
To gnaw the little ſhrubs, on their ſteep ſides that grow ; 
Upon whoſe other part, on ſome deſcending brow, 
Huge _ are hanging out, as though they down would 
rop, 

Where under-growing oaks, on their old ſhoulders prop 
The others hoary heads, which ſtill ſeem to decline, 
And in a dimble near, (even as a place divine, 
For contemplation fit) an ivy-ceiled bower, 
As nature had therein ordain'd ſome ſylvan power; 
As men may very oft at great aſſemblies ſee, 
Where many of moſt choice, and wondred beauties be: 
For ſtature one doth ſeem the beſt away to bear; 
Another ſor her ſhape, to ſtand beyond compare; 
Another for the fine compoſure of a face: 
Another ſhort of theſe, yet for a modeſt grace 
Before them all prefer' d; amongſt the reſt yet one, 
Adjudg'd by all to be, fo perfect paragon, 
That all thoſe parts in her together ſimply dwell, 
For which the other do fo ſeverally excel. 
My Charnwood like the laſt, hath in her ſelf alone, 
What excellent can be in any foreſt ſhown.* 

On whom when thus the Soare had theſe high praiſes ſpent, 
She eaſily ſlid away into her ſovereign Trent, 
Who having wander'd long, at length began to leave 
Her native country's bounds, and kindly doth receive 
The leſſer Tame, and Meſs, the Meſs a dainty rill, 
Near Charnwood riſing firſt, where ſhe begins to fill 
Her banks, which all her courſe on both ſides do abound 
With heath and finny olds, and often gleaby ground, 
Till Croxal's fertil earth doth comfort her at laſt 
When ſhe is entring Trent; but I was like t'have paſt 
The other Sence, whoſe ſource doth riſe not far from hers, 
By Ancor, that her ſelf to famous Trent prefers, 


» Two ri- The ſecond of that name, allotted to this? ſhire, 
vers of one A name but hardly found in any place but here; 


one ſhire. 


Nor is to many known, this country that frequent, 

But mule return at laſt, attend the princely Trent, 
Who ſtraining on in ſtate, the north's imperious flood, 
The third of England call'd, with many a dainty wood, 
Beingcrown'd to Burton comes, toNeed wood where ſhe ſhows 
Her {elf in all her pomp ; and as from thence ſhe flows, 
She takes into her train rich Dove, and Darwin clear, 
Darwin, whoſe fount and fall are both in Derbyſhire ; 


| The trout by nature mark d with many a crimſon ſpot, 


And of thoſe thirty floods, that wait the Trent upon, 
Doth ſtand without com the very paragon. 

Thus wand'ring at her will, as uncontroul'd ſhe ranges, 
Her often varying form, as variouſly and changes. 
Firſt Erwaſh, and then Lyne, ſweet Sherwood ſends her in ; 
Then looking wide, as one that newly wak' d had been, 
Saluted from the north, with Nottingham's 
So ſtrongly is ſurpriz'd, and taken with the fight, 
That ſhe from running wild, but hardly can refrain, 
To view in how great ſtate, as ſhe along doth ſtrain, 
That brave exalted ſeat, beholdeth her in pride, 
As how the large-ſpread meads upon the other fide, 
All flouriſhing in flowers, and rich embroideries dreſs'd, 
In which ſhe ſees herſelf above her neighbours bleſs'd. 
As wrap'd with the delights, that her this proſpe& brings, 
In her peculiar praiſe, lo thus the river ſings : 

What ſhould I care at all, from what my name take, 
That thirty doth import, that thirty rivers make ; 
My greatneſs what it is, or thirty abbeys great, 
That on my fruitful banks, times formerly did ſeat : 
Or thirty kinds of fiſh that in my ſtreams do live, 
To me this name of Trent did from that number give. 
What reck I? let great Thames, ſince by his fortune he 
Is ſovereign of us all that here in Britain be; 
From Iſis, and old Tame, his pedigree derive: 
And for the ſecond place, proud Severn that doth ſtrive, 
Fetch her deſcent from Wales, from that proud mountain 

ſprung, | 
Plinillimon, whoſe praiſe is frequent them among, 
As of that princely maid, whoſe name ſhe boaſts to bear, 
Bright Sabrin, whom ſhe holds as her undoubted heir. 
Let theſe imperious floods draw down their long deſcent 
From theſe ſo famous ſtocks, and only ſay of Trent, 
That Mooreland's barren earth me firſt to light did bring, 
Which though ſhe be but brown, my clear complexion'd 
ſpri 

Gain'd kx, nymphs ſuch grace, that when I firſt did 


c, 
The Naiades on my brim, danc'd wanton hydagies, 
And on her ſpacious breaſt, (with heaths that doth abound) 
Encircled my fair fount with many a luſty round : 
And of the Britiſh floods, though but the third I be, 
Yet Thames and Severn both in this come ſhort of me, 
For that I am the mere of England, that divides | 
The north part from the ſouth, on my fo either ſides, 
That reckoning how theſe tracts in compaſs be extent, 
Men bound them on the north, or on the ſouth of Trent; 
Their banks are barren ſands, if but Za fe with mine, 
Through my perſpicuous breaſt, the pearly pebbles ſhine: 
I throw my chryſtal arms along the flow'ry vallies, 
Which lying ſleek and ſmooth as any garden-alleys, 
Do give me leave to play, whilſt they do court my ſtream, 
And crown my winding banks with many an anadem: 
My ſilver- ſcaled ſkulls about my ſtreams do ſweep, 
Nod in the ſhallow fords, now in the falling deep: 
So that of every kind, the new ſpawn'd numerous fry 
Seem in me as the ſands that on my ſhore do lie. 
The barbell, than which fiſh a braver doth not ſwim, , 
Nor greater for the ford within my ſpacious brim, 
Nor (newly taken) more the curious taſte doth pleaſe; 
The greling, whoſe os ſpawn is big as any peaſe ; 
The pearch with pricking fins, againſt the pike prepar'd, 
As nature had thereon beſtow'd this ſtronger guard, 
His daintineſs to keep, (each curious palate*s proof) 
From his vile ravenous foe : next him I name the ruffe, 
His very near ally, and both for ſcale and fin, 
In taſte, and for his bait (indeed) his next of kin , 
The pretty ſlender dare, of many call'd the dace, 
Within my liquid glaſs, when Phcebus looks his face, 
Oft ſwiftly as he ſwims, his ſilver belly ſhows, 
But with ſuch nimble ſlight, that ere ye can diſcloſe 
His ſhape, out of your ſight like lightning he is ſhot, 


As 


, 


I Thelam- 


As though ſhe curious were in him above the reſt, 
And of freſh-water fiſh, did note him for the beſt; 
The roche, whoſe common kind to every flood doth fall; 
The chub, (whoſe neater name) which ſome a chevin call, 
Food to the tyrant pike, (moſt being in his power) 
Who for their numerous ſtore he moſt doth them devour ; 
The luſty ſalmon then, from Neptune's wat' ry realm, 
When as his ſeaſon ſerves, ſtemming my tideful ſtream, 
Then being in his kind, in me his pleaſure takes, 
(For whom the fiſher then all other game forſakes) 
Which bending of himſelf to th' faſhion of a ring, 
Above the forced weares, himſelf doth nimbly fling, 
And often when the net hath drag'd him fafe to land, 
Is ſeen by natural force to *ſcape his murderer's hand; 
Whoſe grain doth riſe in flakes, with fatneſs interlarded, 
Of many a liquoriſh lip, that highly is regarded. 
And Humber, to whoſe waſte 1 pay my wat'ry ſtore, 
Me of her ſturgeons ſends, that I thereby the more 
Should have my beauties grac'd with ſomething from him 
ſent : | 
Not Ancum's ſilver'd cel excelleth that of Trent; 
Tho? the ſweet ſmelling ſmelt be more in Thames than me, 
The lamprey, and his leſſe, in Severn general be 
The flounder ſmooth and flat, in other rivers caught, 
Perhaps in greater ſtore, yet better are not thought: 
The dainty gudgeon, loche, the minnow, and the bleake, 
Since they but little are, I little need to ſpeak 
Of them, nor doth it fit me much of thoſe to reck, 
Which every where are found in every little beck; 
Nor of the crayfiſh here, which creeps amongſt my ſtones, 
From all the reſt alone, whoſe ſhell 1s all his bones : 
For carp, the tench, and breame, my other ſtore among, 
To lakes and ſtanding pools, that chiefly do belong, - 
Here ſcouring in my fords, feed in my waters clear, 
Are muddy fiſh in ponds to that which they are here.” 
From Nottingham, near which this river firſt begun, 
This ſong; ſhe the mean while, by Newark having run, 
Receiving little Snyte, from Bever's batning grounds, 
At Gainſborongh goes out, where the Lincolnian bounds. 
Yet Sherwood all this while, not ſatisfied to ſhow 
Her love to princely Trent, as downward ſhe doth flow, 
Her Meden and her Man, ſhe down from Mansfield ſends 
To Idle for her aid, by whom ſhe recommends 
Her love to that brave queen of waters, her to meet, 
When ſhe tow'rds Humber comes, do humbly kiſs her feet, 
And clip her till ſhe grace great Humber with her fall. 
When Sherwood ſomewhat back the forward mule doth call; 
For ſhe was let ro know, that Soare had in her ſong 
So chanted Charnwood's worth, the rivers that along, 
Amongſt the neighbouring nymphs, there was no other 
* lays, 
But thoſe which ſeem'd to ſound of Charnwood, and her 
raiſe: 
Which — took to heart, and very much diſdain'd, 
(As one that had both long, and worthily maintain'd 
The title of the great'ſt, and braveſt of her kind) 
To fall ſo far below one wretchedly confin'd 
Within a furlong's ſpace, to her large ſkirts compar d: 
Wherefore ſhe as a nymph that neither fear d nor car'd 
For ought to her might chance, by others love or hate, 
With reſolution arm'd againſt the power of fate, 
All ſelf- praiſe ſet apart, determineth to ſing 
That luſty Robin Hood, who long time like a king 
Within her compaſs liv'd, and when he liſt to range 
For ſome rich booty ſet, or elſe his air to change, 
To Sherwood ſtill retir d, his only ſtanding court, 
Whoſe praiſe the foreſt thus doth pleaſantly report : 
The merry pranks he play'd, would aſk an age to tell, 
And the adventures ſtrange that Robin Hood betell, 
When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath been laid, 


How he hath couſen'd them, that him would have betray d; 
How often he hath come to Nottingham diſguis'd, 
And cunningly eſcap'd, being ſet to be ſurpri d. 


The T WENTY-SIXTH SONG. 


| In this our ſpacious iſle, I think there is not one, 

But he hath heard ſome talk of him and little John 
And to the end of time, the tales ſhall ne'er be done, 
Of Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Much the miller's fon, 
Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a ſerm on made, 
In praiſe of Robin Hood, his out- laws, and their trade. 
An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bow-men were right good, 
All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 
His fellow*s winded horn, not one of them but knew, 
When ſetting to their lips their little beugles ſhrill, 

The warbling ecchos wak'd from every dale and hill: 
Their bauldricks ſer with ſtuds, athwart their ſhoulders caſt, 
To which under their arms their ſheafs were buckled faſt, 
A ſhort ſword at their belt, a buckler ſcarce a ſpan, 
Who ſtruck below the knee, not counted then a man: 
All made of Spaniſh yew, their bows were wondrous ſtrong; 
They not an arrow drew, but was a cloth-yard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad-arrow, or but, or prick, or roving ſhaft, 

At marks full forty ſcore, they us'd to prick, and rove, 
Yet higher than the breaſt, for compaſs never ſtrove ; 
Yet at the fartheſt mark a foot could hardly win : 

At 3 , ſhort, and hoyles, each one could cleave 

the pin : 

Their arrows finely pair'd, for timber, and for feather, 
With birch and brazil piec'd, to fly in any weather 
And ſhot they with the round, the ſquare, or forked pile, 
The looſe gave ſuch a twang, as might be heard a mile. 
And of theſe archers brave, there was not any one, 

But he could kill a deer his ſwifteſt ſpeed upon, 
Which they did boil and roaſt, in many a mighty wood, 
Sharp hunger the fine ſauce to their more kingly food. 
Then taking them to reſt, his merry men and he 
Slept many a ſummer's night under the greenwood tree. 
From wealthy abbots cheſts, and churls abundant ſtore, 
What oftentimes he took, he ſhar'd amongſt the poor: 
No lordly biſhop came in luſty Robin's way, 
| To him before he went, but for his paſs muſt pay: 
The widow in diſtreſs he graciouſly reliev'd, 
And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin griev'd : 
He from the huſband's bed no married woman wan, 
But to his miſtreſs dear, his loved Marian, 
Was ever conſtant known, which whereſoe'er ſhe came, 
Was ſovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game : 
Her clothes tuck'd to the knee, and dainty braided hair, 
With bow and quiver arm'd, ſhe wander d here and there 
Amonglt the foreſts wild; Diana never knew 
Such pleaſures, nor ſuch harts as Mariana ſlew.” 

Of merry Robin Hood, and of his merrier men, 
The ſong had ſcarcely ceas'd, when as the muſe again 


The Nottinghamian field, and Derbian doth divide, 


Which like her miſtreſs Peake, is naturally inclin'd 

To thruſt forth ragged cleeves, with which ſhe ſcattered lies, 

As buſy nature here could not herſelf ſuffice, 

Of this oft-alt'ripg earth the ſundry ſhapes to ſhow, 

That from my entrance here doth rough and rougher grow, 

Which of a lowly dale, although the name it bear, 

You by the rocks might think, that it a mountain were, 

From which it takes the name of Scardale, which exprefs'd, 

Is the hard vale of rocks, of Cheſterfield poſſe(s'd, 

By her which is inſtil'd : where Rother from her riſt, 

Ibber, and Crawley hath, and Gunno, that aſſiſt 

Her weaker wand'ring ſtream tow'rds Yorkſhire as ſhe 

wends, 

So Scardale tow'rds the ſame, that lovely Iddle ſends, 

That helps the fertile ſeat of Axholme to in- iſle: 

But to th unwearied muſe the Peake appears the while, 

A withered beldam long, with bleared wart riſh « yes, 

Wich many a bleak ſtorm dim'd, which often to the ſkies 
| She 


And northward from her ſprings, haps Scardale forth to find, t 
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Wades * Erwaſh, (that at hand) on Sherwood's ſetting ſide, , 3 


rting 


two 
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She caſt, and oft toth* earth bow'd down her aged head, 
Her meager wrinkled face, being ſullied ſtill with lead, 
Which ſitting in the works, and poring o'er the mines, 
Which ſhe out of the ore continually refines : | 

For ſhe a chymiſt was, and nature's ſecrets knew, 

And from amongſt the lead, ſhe antimony drew, 

And | there congeal'd, (by her inſtiled flowers) 
And in all medicines knew their moſt effectual powers. 
The ſpirits that haunt the mines, ſhe could command and 


tame, 
And bind them as ſhe liſt in Saturn's dreadful name : 
She mill-ſtones from the quarrs, with ſharpen'd picks 
could get, 

And dainty whet-ſtones make, the dull-edg'd tools to whet. 
Wherefore the Peake as proud of her laborious toil, 
As others of their corn, or goodneſs of their foil, 
Thinking the time was !ong, till ſhe her tale had told, 
Her wonders one by one, thus plainly doth unfold : 

« My dreadful daughters born, your mother's dear delight, 
Great nature's chiefeſt work, wherein ſhe ſhew'd her might; 
Ye dark and hollow caves, the portraitures of hell, 
Where fogs and miſty damps continually do dwell ; 
O ye my lovely joys, my darlings, in whoſe eyes, 
Horror aſſumes her ſeat, from whoſe abiding flies 
Thick vapours, that like rugs ſtill hang the troubled air, 
Ye of your mother Peake the hope and only care : 
O thou my firſt and beſt, of thy black entrance nam'd 
The Devil's-Arſe, in me, O be thou not aſham'd, 
Nor think thy ſelf diſgrac'd or hurt thereby at all, 
Since from thy horror firſt men us'd thee ſo to call: 
For as amongſt the Moors, the jettieſt black are deem'd 
The beautiful'ſt of them; ſo are your kind eſteem'd 
The more ye gloomy are, more fearful and obſcure, 
(That hardly any eye your ſternneſs may endure) 
The more ye famous are, and what name men can hit, 
That beſt may ye expreſs, that beſt doth ye beſit: 
For he that will attempt thy black and darkſome jaws, 
In midſt of ſummer meets with winter's ſtormy flaws, 
Cold dews, that over head from thy foul roof diſtil, 
And meeteth under foot with a dead ſullen rill, 
That Acheron itſelf a man would think he were 
Immediately to paſs, and ſtaid for Charon there; 
Thy floor, dread cave, yet flat, tho” very rough it be 
With often winding turns : then come thou next to me, 
My pretty daughter Poole, my ſecond loved child, 
Which by that noble name was happily inſtiPd, 
Of that more generous flock, long honour'd in this ſhire, 
Of which amongſt the reſt, one being outlaw'd here, 
For his ſtrong refuge took this dark and uncouth place, 
An heir-loom ever ſince, to that ſucceeding race: 
Whoſe entrance tho? depreſs'd below a mountain ſteep, 
Beſides ſo very ſtrait, that who will ſee*t, muſt creep 
Into the mouth thereof, yet being once got in, 
A rude and ample root doth inſtantly begin 
To raiſe itſelf aloft, and whoſo doth intend 
The length thereof to ſee, ſtill going muſt aſcend 
On mighty ſlippery ſtones, as by a winding ſtair, 
Which of a kind of baſe dark alabaſter are, 
Of ſtrange and ſundry forms, both in the roof and floor, 
As nature ſhow'd in thee, what ne er was ſeen before. 
For Elden thou my third, a wonder I prefer 
Before the other two, which perpendicular 
Nive*ſt down into the ground, as if an entrance were 
1 nrough earth to lead to hell, ye well might judge it here, 
Whoſe depth is ſo immenie, and wondroully profound, 
As that long line which ſerves the deepeſt ſea to ſound, - 
Her bottom never wrought, as tho? the vaſt deſcent, 
Through this terreſtrial globe directly pointing went | 
Our Antipodes to ſee, and with her gloomy eyes, 
To glote upon thoſe ſtars, to us that never riſe; 
That down into this hole if that a ſtone ye throw, 


1 


| May hear a ſound. as tho? that ſtone then falling were, 


by 


And coming back thereto, with a ſtill lining ear, — 


Yet for her caves, aud holes, Peake only not excels, 
But chat I can again produce thoſe wondrous welk 
Of Buckſton, as i have, that moſt delicious fount, 
Which men the ſecond Bath of England do account, 
W hich in the primer reigns, when firſt this well began 
To have her virtues known unto the bleſt ſaint ' Anne, 


1 $. 
Was conſecrated then, which the ſame temper hath, of Buck. 
As that. moſt dainty ſprivg, which at the famous Bath on, 
Is by the croſs inſtil'd, whoſe fame I much prefer, | 


In that I do compare my daintieſt ſpring to her, 

Nice ſickneſſes to cure, as alſo to prevent, 

And ſupple their clear ſkins, which ladies oft ; 
Moſt full, moſt fair, moſt ſweet, and moſt delicious ſource. 


To this a ſecond ® fount, that in her natural courſe, — 
As mighty Neptune doth, ſo doth ſhe ebb and flow, 
If ſome Welſh ſhires report, that they the like can ſhow. 

I anſwer thoſe, that her ſhall ſo no wonder call, 
So far from any ſea, not any of them all. 

My caves and fountains thus deliver'd you, for change. 

A little hill I have, a wonder yet more ſtrange, e Sandy- 
Which though it be of light, and almoſt duſty ſand, hill. 


Unalter'd with the wind, yet doth it firmly ſtand ; 
And running from the top, although it never ceaſe, 
Yet doth the foot thereof, no whit at all increaſe. 
Nor is it at the top, the lower or the leſs, 

As nature had ordain'd, that ſo its own exceſs, 

Should by ſome ſecret way within itſelf aſcend, 

To feed the falling back; with this yet doth not end 
The wanders of the Peake, for nothing that I have, 
But it a wonder's name doth very juſtly crave : 

A foreſt ſuch have I, (of which when any ſpeak 

Of me they it inſtile, The foreſt of the Peake) | 
Whoſe hills do ſerve for brakes, the rocks for ſhrubs and 


trees, | 

To which the ſtag purſu d, as to the thicket flees; 
Like jt in all this iſle, for ſternneſs there is none, 
Where nature may be ſaid toſhaw you groves of ſtone, 
As ſhe in little there, had curiouſly compil'd 

The model of the vaſt Arabian ſtony wild. 

Then as it is ſuppos'd, in England that there be 

Seven wonders: to myſelf ſo have I here in me, 

My ſeven before rehears'd, allotted me by fate, 

Her greatneſs, as therein ordain'd to imitate.” 

No ſooner had the Peake her ſeven proud wonders ſung,: 
But Darwin from her-fount, her mother's hills among, 
Through many a crooked way, oppos'd with envious rocks, 
Comes cripping down tow'fds Trent, and ſees the goodly 

8 | | 
Fed by her mother Peake ; and herds, (for horn and hair, 
That hardly are put down by thoſe of Lancaſhire,) 
Which on her mountains ſides, and in her bottoms graze, 
On whoſe delightful courſe, whilſt Unknidge ſtands to gaze, 
And look on her his fill, doth on his tiptoes ger, 
He Nowtſtoll plainly fees, which likewiſe from the ſer, 
Salutes her, and like friends, to Heaven-hill far away, 
Thus from their lofty tops, were plainly heard to fay : 

Fair hill be not fo of thy fo pleaſant ſcite, 
Who for thou giv*ſt the eye ſuch wonderful delight, 

From any mountain near, that glorious name of Heaven, 
Thy bravery to expreſs, was to thy greatneſs given : 

Nor caſt thine eye ſo much on things that be above: 

For ſaweſt thou as we do, our Darwin, thou wouldſt love 
Her more than any thing, that ſo doth thee allure ; | 
When Darwin that by this her travel could endure, 
Takes Now into her train, (from Nowſtolt her great Sire, 
Which ſhews to take her name) with many a winding 


gyre. | 
Then wandring through the wilds, at length thepretty Wye, 
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An acre's length from thence, (ſome ſay that) ye may go; | 


From her black mother Poole, her nimbler courſe doth ply 


— 


The 
Iriſh ſea. 


Tow'rds 
| Lathkell 


So loud the echoes cry'd, that they were heard to ſhrick 


Darwin, and along from Bakewell with her brings 
a little brook, and Headford, whoſe poor ſprings 
ars 


Although but very ſmall, yet much doth Darwin ſtead. 
At Workſworth on her way, when from the mines of lead, 


The 


THz ARGUMENT. 
The circuit of this ſhire expreſs'd, 
Erwell, and Ribble then conteſt , 
The muſe next to the moſſes flies, 
And to fair Wyre herſelf applies, 
The fiſhy Liun then doth ſhe bring, 
The prai ſe of Lancaſhire to fing, 
The iſle f Man maintains her plea, 
Then falling: eaſtward from that ſea, 
On rugged Furneſſe, and bis fells, 
Of which this Canto laſtly tells: 


But ſtrait ſuch ſhouts aroſe from every moſs and mere, 
And rivers ruſhing down with fuch unuſual noiſe, 
Upon their pebly ſholes, ſeem'd to expreſs their joys, 
Tha Merſey (in her courſe which happily confines 
Brave Cheſhire from this tract, two county palatines) 
As raviſh'd with the news, along to Le rpoole ran, 
That all the ſhores which lie to the“ Vergivian, 
Reſounded with the ſhouts, ſo that from creek to creek, 


8 could the labouring muſe flute this lively ſhire, 


To Purneſſe ridged front, whereas the rocky pile 
Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the out- laid iſle 
Of Walney, and thoſe groſs and foggy fells awoke ; 
Thence flying to the eaſt, with their reverberance ſhook 
The clouds from Pendle's head, (which as the people ſay, 
Prognofticates to them a happy Halcyon day) 
Rebounds on Blackſtonedge, and there by falling fills 
Fair Merſey, making in from the Derbeian hills. 

But whilſt the active muſe thus nimbly goes about, 
Of this tract to lay the true dimenſions out, 
The neat tian nymphs, for beauty that excel, 
That for the hornpipe round do bear away the belt; 
Some that about the banks of Erwell make abode, 
With ſome that have their ſcat by Ribble's ſilver road, 
In great contention fell, (that mighty difference grew) 
Which of thoſe floods deſer y d to have the ſovereign due; 
So that all future ſpleen, and quarrels to prevent, 
Thar likely was to riſe about their long deſcent, 


And fil ts for hr the lovely Erwel il EY 
« Ye laſſes, quoth this have long blindly , 
That Ribble before me, ſo falſly have prefer d. 
That am a native born, and my deſcent do bring 


* My 
* That all is due to me, which doth belong to her. 
For though from Blackſtonedge the Taume come trip- 


« Tow'rds Merſey 


From ancient gentry here, wh RUGS from ker Going, 
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Her natural e Britiſh name, her Derby, ſo again, 
Her, to that ancient ſeat doth kindly entertain, 
Where Marten -Hrook, an eaſy ſhallow rill, 
There offereth all ſhe hath, her miſtreſs*-banks to fill, 
And all too little thinks that was on Darwin ſpent 
From hence as ſhe departs, in travelling to Trent, 
Back goes the active muſe, row'rds Lancaſhire amain, 
Where matter reſts enough her vigour to maintain, 
And to'the northern hills ſhall lead her on 
Which now muſt wholly be the ſubject of wn ob 


POLY-OLBION. 
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An alien known to be, and from the mountains rude 


Of Yorkſhire getting ſtrength, here boldly dares intrude 


Upon my proper earth, and through her mighty fall, 


* Is not aſham'd herſelf of Lancaſhire to call: 
* Whereas of all the nymphs that carefully attend 
My miſtreſs Merſcy's ſtate, there's none that doth tran- 


ſcend 
with her grace, which doth me fo prefer, 


ing down, 


And from that long tidg d rock, her father's high re- 


nown, 


* Of Merſey thinks from me, the place alone to win, 


* With my attending brooks, yet when I once come in, 

I out of count'nance quite do put the nymph, for note, 

* As from my fountain I tow'rds mightier Merſey float, 

' © Firſt Roch a dainty rill, from Roch-dale her dear dame, 
* Who honour'd with the half of her ſtern mother's name, 
* Grows proud: yet glad herſelf into my banks to get, 


— 
N 


Which Spodden from her ſpring, a pretty rivulet, 


As her attendant brings, when Irck adds to my ſtore, 
And Medlock to their much, by lending ſomewhat more, 

« At Mancheſter do meet, all kneeling to my ſtate, . 
« Where brave I ſhow myſelf ; then with a prouder gait, 

making on, great Chatmoſſe at my fall, 
Lies full of turf, and marle, her unctuous mineral, 
And blocks as black as pitch, (with boring-augars found) 
* There at the general 
Thus chief of Merſey's train, away with her I run, 
When in her proſperous courſe ſhe wat*reth Warrington, 
And her fair ſilver load in L-'rpoole down doth lay, 
A road none more renown'd in the Vergiv 
« Ye luſty laſſes then, in Lancaſhire that dwell, 
For beauty that are ſaid to bear away the bell, | 
Tour country's horn-pipe, ye ſo mincingly that tread, 
As ye the egg · pye love, 
In all your mirthful ſongs, 
That Erwell every way doth Ribble far excel.” 


flood ſuppoſed to be drown'd. 


and apple cherry-red ; 
and merry meetings tell, 
h had Erwell ſcarcely done, 


Her well-diſpoſcd ſpeec 


But ſwiſt report therewith immediately doth run 
To the Vergivian ſhores, among the moſſes deep, 
Where Alt a neighbouring nymph for very juy doth weep, 


That Symond's-wood, from whence the flood aſſumes her 


ſpring, 


Excited with the ſame, was loudly heard to ring; 
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highell 
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twixt 


Trent and Who in their Ribble*s praiſe (be ſure) no ſpeeches ſpar d; 


Berwick. 
See the 
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And over all the moors with ſhrill re-echoing ſounds, 

The drooping fogs todrive fromthoſe groſs wat'ry grounds, 
Where thoſe that toil for turf, with peating ſpades do find 
Fiſh living in that-earth (contrary to their kind) 


Which but that Pontus, and Heraclia likewiſe ſhows, _ 
The like in their like earth, that with like moiſture flows, 


And that ſuch fiſh as theſe, had not been likewiſe found, 
Within far firmer carth, the Paphlagonian ground, 
A wonder of this iſle, this well might have been thought. 
But Ribble that this while for her advantage wrought, | 
Of what ſhe had to ſay, doth well herſelf adviſe, 
And to brave Erwell's ſpeech, ſhe boldly thus replies: 
With that, whereby the moſt thou think*ſt me to diſgrace, 
* That I analien am, (not rightly of this place) 
My greateſt glory is, and Lancaſhire therefore, 
To nature for my birth, beholding is the more; 
© That Yorkſhire, which all ſhires for largeneſs doth exceed, 
A kingdom to be call'd, that well deſerves (indeed) 
And not a fountain hath, that from her womb doth flow 
Within her ſpacious ſelf, but that ſhe can beſtow ; - 
* ToLancaſter yet lends, me Ribble, from her ſtore, 
* Which adds to my renown, and makes her bounty more. 
From Penigent's proud foot, as from my ſource I ſlide, 
That mountain my proud fire, in height of all his pride, 
* Takes pleaſure in my courſe, as in his firſt · born flood: 
And Ingleborow hill of that Olympian brood, 
Wich Pendle, of the north the higheſt hills that be, 
Do wiltly me behold, and are beheld of me, 
* Theſe mountains make me proud, to gaze on me that 
ſtand : 
So Long: ridge, once arriv'd on the Lancaſtrian land, 
«* Salutes me, and with ſmiles, me to his ſoil invites, 
So have I many a flood, that forward me excites, 
As Hodder, that from home attends me from my ſpring ; 
© Then Caldor coming down from Blackſtonedge doth 
brin ; 
Me eas'ly on my way, to Preſton the great'ſt town, 
Wherewith my banks are bleſt ; where at my going down, 
« Clear Darwen on along me to the ſea doth drive, 
* And in my ſpacious fall no ſooner I arrive, 
But tin to the north, from Longridge making way, 
Jo this my greatneſs adds, when in my ample bay, 
« Swart Dulas coming in, from Wiggin with her aids, 
Short Taud, and Dartow ſmall, two little country maids, 
« (In thoſe low wat*ry lands, and moory moſſes bred) 
Do ſee me ſafely laid in mighty Neptune's bed; 
And cutting in my courſe, even through the very heart 
« Of this renowned ſhire, fo equally it part, 
As nature ſhould have ſaid, Lo, thus I meant to do; 
« This flood divides this ſhire thus equally in two. 
Ve maids, the horn-pipe then, ſo mincingly that tread, 
As ye the egg-pye love, and apple cherry-red ; _ 
© In all your mirthful ſongs, and merry meetings tell, 
« That Ribble every way, your Erwell doth excell.” 
Here ended ſhe again, when Merton's moſs and mere, 
With Ribble's ſole reply ſo much revived were, 
That all the ſhores reſound the river's good ſucceſs, 
And wondrous joy there was all over * Anderneſs, 4 
Which ſtraight convey*d the news into the upper land, 
Where *Pendle, *Penigent, and Ingleborow ſtand 
Like giants, and the reſt do proudly overlook 
Or Aclas-like as though they only undertook 
To under- prop high heaven, or the wide Welkin dar'd, 


| 


OVEN —„V "TESCEY 


That the loud ſounds from them down to the foreſts fell, 
Bowland brave in ſtate, and Wyerſdale, which as well 
As any ſylvan nymphs their beauteous ſcites may boaſt, 
Whoſe echo's ſent the ſame all round about the coaſt, 
That there was not a nymph to jollity inclin'd, 

Or of the woody brood, or of the wat*ry kind, 

Bur at their fingers ends, they Ribble's ſong could ſay, 


And perfectly the note upon the bag-pipe play. 4 


LB IO N; 


That Wyre, when once ſhe knew how well theſe floods 
had ſped, * 

(When their reports abroad in every place was ſpread) 
It vex d her very heart their eminence to ſee, 
Their equal (at the leaſt) who thought herſelf to be, 
Determines at the laſt to Neptune's court to go, 
Before his ample ſtate, with humbleneſs to ſhow bh. 
The wrongs ſhe had ſuſtain'd by her proud ſiſters' ſpight, 
And off *ring them no wrong, to do — greatneſs r1 
Ariſing but a rill at firſt from Wyerſdale's lap, 
Yet ſtill receiving ſtrength from her full mother's pap, 
As down to Seaward ſhe, her curious courſe doth ply, 
Takes Caldor coming in to bear her company. 
From Woolfcrag's cliffy foot, a hill to her at hand, 
By that fair foreſt known, within her verge to ſtand. 
So Bowland from her breaſt ſends Brock her to attend, 
As ſhe a foreſt is, ſo likewiſe doth ſhe ſend 
Her child, on Wyerſdale's flood, the dainty Wyre to wait, 
With her aſliſting rills, when Wyre is once repleat : 
She in her crooked courſe to Seaward ſoftly flides, _ 
Where Pellin's mighty moſs, and Merton's, on her ſides 
Their boggy breaſts out-lay, and Skipton down doth crawl 
To entettain this Wyre, attained to her fall: 
When whilſt each wandring flood ſeem'd ſettled to admire, 
Firſt Erwell, Ribble then, and laſt of all this Wyre, 
That mighty wagers would have willingly been laid. 
(But that theſe matters were with much diſcretion ſtay'd) 
Some broils about theſe brooks had ſurely been begun. 
When Coker a coy nymph, that clearly ſeems to ſhun 
All popular applauſe, who from her chriſtal head, 
In Wyreſdale, near where Wyre is by her fountain fed, 
That by their natural birth they ſeem (indeed) to twin, 
Yet for her ſiſter's pride ſhe careth not a pin, 
Of none, and being help'd, ſhe likewiſe helpeth none, 
But to the Iriſh ſea goes gently down alone 


| Of any undiſturb'd, till coming to her ſound, 


Endanger'd by the ſands, with wany a lofty bound, 
She leaps againſt the tides, and cries to chryſtal Lon, 
The flood that names the town, from whence the ſhire 


begun, 
Her title firſt to take, and loudly tells the flood, 
That if a little while ſhe thus but trifling ſtood, 
* Theſe petty brooks would be before her ſtill prefer'd.” 
Which the long wandring Lon, with good adviſement heard, 


| As ſhe comes ambling on from Weſtmoreland, where firſt 


Ariſing from her head, amongſt the mountains nurs'd 
By many a pretty ſpring, that hourly getting ſtrength, 


{| Arriving in her courſe in Lancaſhire at length, 


To Lonſdale ſhows herſelf, and lovingly doth play 

Wich 12 dear daughter Dale, which her frim cheek doth 
ay | . 

To her clear mother's breaſt; as mincingly ſhe traces, 

And oft embracing her, ſhe oft again embraces, 

And on her darling ſmiles, with every little gale. 

When Lac the moſt loy'd child of this delicious Dale, 

And Wemming on the way, preſent their either's ſpring. . 


Next them ſhe Henbourne hath, and Robourne, which do 


Their bounties in one bank, their miſtreſs to prefer, 
That ſhe with greater ſtate may come to Lancaſter, 
Of her which takes the name, which likewiſe to the ſhire, 
The ſovereign title lends, and eminency, where p 
To give to this her town, what rightly doth belong, 


Of this moſt famous ſhire, our Lun thus frames her ſong. 


«Firſt, that moſt precious thing, and pleaſing moſt to man, 
* Who from him (made of earth) immediately began, 
His ſhe-ſelf woman, which the goodlieſt of this ſe, 
as” oedema that much doth grace 
my ſtile; | | 
Why ſhould thoſe ancients elſe, which ſo much knowing 


were, i f , 
When they the blazons gave to every ſeveral ſhire, _ 


I 
: 


Fair 
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Fair women as mine own, have titled due to me? 
* Beſides in all this iſle, there no ſuch cattle be, WE 
For largeneſs, horn and hair, as thoſe of Lancafhire ; \ 
So that from every part of England far and near, 
Men haunt her marts for ſtore, as from her race to breed. 


And for the third, wherein the doth All ſhires exceed, 


e See ſong 


6th. 


< Llun,in « 
theBritiſh, 


fulneſs. 


© Be thoſe great race of hounds, the deepeſt mouth d of all 
The other of this kind, which we our hunters call, 
Which from their bellowing throats upon a ſcent ſo roar, 
That you would ſurely think that the firm earth they tore 
* With their wide yawning chaps; or rent the clouds in ſunder, 
As tho? by their loud cry they meant to mock the thunder. 
© Beſides, her natives have been anciently eſteem'd. 
For bow-men near our beſt, and ever have been deem'd 
* So loyal, that the guard of our preceding kings, 

Of them did moſt conſiſt; but yet*mongſt all theſe things, 
Even almoſt ever fince the Engliſh crown was 

Upon the lawful head of our Plantagenet, 

© In honour, next the firſt, our dukedom was allow'd, 
And always with the grear'ſt revenues was endow'd : 
And after when it hapt, France-conquering Edward's blood 
Divided in itſelf, here for the garland ſtood ; 

The right Lancaſtrian line, it from York's iſſue bore ; | 
* Thered-roſe our brave badge, which in their helmets wore 
In many a bloody field, at many a doubrful fight, 
Againſt the houſe of York, which bore for theirs the white. 

* And for my ſelf there's not the * Tivy, nor the Wye, 

© Nor any of thoſe nymphs that to the ſouthward lie 
For ſalmon me excels ; and for this name of Lun, 
That I am chriſten'd by, the Britons it begun, 
Which fulneſs doth import, of waters ſtill increaſe :* | 
To Neptune lowting low, when chriſtal Lun doth ceaſe, 
And Conder coming in, conducts her by the hand, 


A part of Till laſtly ſhe ſalute the point of Sunderland, 


Lanca- 

ſhire jut- 
ting out 
into the 


Iriſh ſea. 


£ TheCalf 


of Man, 
little 
iſland, 


h A moun - Her midſt with mountains ſer, of which, from * Sceafel's | 


tain in 


iſle of Man 


And leaves our dainty Lun to Amphitrite's care. 
So blyth and bonny now the lads and laſſes are, 
That ever as anon the bag-pipe up doth blow, 
Caſt in a gallant round about the hearth they go, 
And at each pauſe they kiſs, was never ſeen ſuch rule 
In any place but here, at bonfire, or at Yule 
And every village ſmokes at wakes with luſty cheer, 
Then hey they cry for Lun, and hey for Lancaſhire ; 
That one high hill was heard to tell it to his brother, 
That inſtantly again to tell ir to ſome other: 
From hill again to vale, from vale to hill it went, 
The high-lands they again, it to the lower ſent, 
The mud-exhauſted ineres, and moſſes deep among, 
With the report thereof each road and harbour rung; 
The ſea-nymphs with their ſong, ſo great a coyle do keep, 
They ceaſe not to reſound it overall the deep, 
And acted it each day before the iſle of Man, 
Who like an empreſs fits in the Vergivian, 
By her that hath the? Calf, long Walney, and the Pyle, 
2 As hand-maids to attend on her their ſovereign iſle, 
To whom, ſo many though the Hebrides do ſhow, 
Acknowledge, that to her they due ſubjection owe: 
With corn and cattle ſtor d, and what for her's is good, 
(That we, nor Ireland, need not ſcorn her neighbourhood) 


height, = 4 e 
perfect eye, the weather being bright, 


A clear and 
neer ſo terrible and ſtern) 


(Be Neptune's vi 


And what an empire can, the ſame this iſland brings 

Her pedigrees to ſhow her right ſucceſſive kings, 

Her chronicles and can as eaſily rehearſe, 

And with all foreign parts to have had free commerce; 

Her municipal laws and cuſtoms very old, 

Belonging to her ſtate, which ftrongly ſhe doth hold. 
This iſland, with the ſong of Lun is taken fo, 

As ſhe hath ſpecial cauſe before all other, who | 

For her bituminous turf, ſquar'd from her moſſy ground, 

And trees far under earth, (by daily digging found,) 

As for the ſtore of oats, which her black glebe doch bear, 

In every one of theſe reſembling Lancaſhire, 


3 


; 


375 


To her ſhe'll ſtoutly ſtick, as to her neareſt kin, 

And cries the day is ours, brave Lancaſhire doth win. 
But yet this iſle of Man more ſeems not to rejoice 
For Lancaſhire's good luck, nor with a louder voice 

To found it to the ſhores ; than Furneſſe whoſe ſtern face, 
With mountains ſet like warts, which nature as a 
Beſtow d upon this tract, whoſe brows do look & ſtern, 
That when the nymphs of ſea did firſt her front diſcern, 
Amazedly they fled, to Amphitrite's bower, 

Her grim aſpect to ſee, which ſeem'd to them ſo ſour, 
As it malign'd the rule which mighty Neptune bare, 
Whoſe Fells to that grim god, moſt ſtern and dreadful are, 


Wich hills whoſe hanging brows, with rocks about are 


bound, 
Whoſe weighty feet ſtand fix d in that black beachy ground, 
Whereas thoſe ſcatter'd trees, whichmaturally partake, 
The fatneſs of the foil (in many a ſlimy lake, 


Their roots ſo deeply ſoak'd) ſend from their ſtocky boug), 
| 4, foft and ſappy gum, from which thoſe tree-geeſe grow, 


Call'd barnacles by us, which like a jelly firſt 

To the beholder ſeem, then by the fluxure nurs'd, 

Still great and greater thrive, until you well may ſee 
Them turn'd to perfect fowls, when droping from the tree 
[nto the merey pond, which under them doth lie, 
Wax ripe, and taking wing, away in flocks do fly ; 
Which well our ancients did among our wonders place: 
Beſides by her ſtrong ſcite, ſhe doth receive this grace, 


Before her neighbouring tracts, (which Furneſſe well may 


vaunt 

That when the Saxons here their forces rſt did plant, 

Ahd from the inner-land the ancient Britons drave, 

To their diſtreſs'd eſtate it po leſs ſuccour gave, 

Than _ tranſ-Severn'd hills, which their old ſtock yet 
| ores, | 

Which now we call the Welſh, or the Cornubian ſhores. 

What country let's ye ſee thoſe ſoils within her ſeat, 

But ſhe in little hath, what it can ſhew in ? 

As firſt without herſelf at ſea to make her ſtrong, 

(Yet howſoe er expos'd, doth ſtill to her belong) 

And fence her fartheſt point, from that rough- Neptune's 


» # 


rage, 
The iſle of Walney lies, whoſe longitude doth ſwage 
His fury when his waves on Furneſſe ſeems to war, 
Whoſe crooked back is arm'd with many a rugged ' ſcarr A ſcarr 
Againſt his boiſt*rous ſhocks, which this defenſive iſle is a rock. 
Of Walney ſtill affail, that ſhe doth ſcorn the while, 
Which to aſſiſt her hath the Pyle of Fouldra ſer, 


And Fulney at her back, a pretty inſulet, 


Which all their forces bend, their Furneſſe ſafe to keep: 
But to his inner earth, divert we from the deep, 
Where thoſe two mighty meres, out-ſtrech'd in length do 
wander, 

The leſſer Thurſtan nam'd, the famouſer Wynander, 

So bounded with her rocks, as nature would deſcry, 

By her how thoſe great ſeas Mediterranean lie. 

To ſea- ward then ſhe hath her ſundry ſands again, 

As that of Dudden firſt, then Levin, laſtly Ken, 

Of three bright Naiades nam'd, as Dudden on the Weſt, 
That Cumberland cuts off from this ſhire, doth inveſt 
Thoſe ſands with her proud ſtyle, when Levin from the Fells, 
Beſides her natural ſource, with the abundance ſwells, 


| Which thoſe two mighty meres, upon her either ſide 
The Scotch, the Iriſh ſhores, and th Engliſn may diſcern ; | 


Contribute by recourſe, that out of very pride, 
She leaves her ancient name, and Foſſe herſelf doth call, 
Till coming to the ſands, even almoſt at her fall, 


On them her ancient ſtile ſhe liberally beſtows. 


| Upon the eaſt from theſe, clear Ken her beauty ſhows, 


From Kendal coming in, which ſhe doth pleaſe to grace, 
Firſt with her famous type, then laſtly in her race, 
Her name thoſe ſands doth hberally bequeath, 
Whereas the muſe a while may fit her down to breach, 
And after walk along tow'rds Yorkſhire on her way, 


On which ſhe ſtrongly hopes to get a noble day. 
| POLY- 


+ Much 
yew and 
elm upon 
the bank 
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Invention hence ber compaſs ſteers, 
Towards York the moſt renown'd of ſhires, 
Makes the three Ridings in their ſtories, 
Each ſeverally to ſhew their glories. 

Ouſe for her moſt lov'd city's ſake, 
Dotb ber dukes title undertake ; 
His floods then Humber welcomes in, 


And ſhows how firſt be did begin. 


HE muſe from Blackſtonedge, no whit diſmay'd at all, 
With fight of the large ſhire, on which ſhe was to fall, 
(Whoſe foreſts, hills, and floods, then long for her arrive 
From Lancaſhire, that look'd her beauties to contrive) 
Doch ſet her ſelf to ſing, of that above the reſt 
A kingdom that doth ſeem, a province at the leaſt, 
To them that think themſelves no ſimple ſhires to be ; 
But that wherein the world her greatneſs moſt may ſee, 
And that which doth this ſhire before the reſt 
Is of ſo many floods, and great, that riſe from her, 
Except ſome ſilly few out of her verge that flow, 
So near to other ſhires, that it is hard to know, 
If that their ſprings be hers, or others them divide, 
And thoſe are only found upon her ſetting ſide. 
Elſe be it noted well, remarkable to all, 
That thoſe from her that flow, in her together fall. 
Nor can ſmall praiſe beſeem ſo beautious brooks as theſe, 
For from all other nymphs theſe be the Naiades, 
In Amphitrite's bower, that princely places hold, 
To whom the Orkes of ſea dare not to be ſo bold, 
As rudely once to touch, and whereſoe'er they come, 
'The Tritons with their trumps proclaim them publick room. 
Now whiles the mule prepares theſe floods along to lead, 
The wide Weſt-riding firſt, delires that ſhe may plead 
The right that her belongs, which of the muſe ſhe wins, 
When with the courſe of Don, thus ſhe her tract begins, 
« vu 2 of all my floods, whoſe banks do bound my 
out 
And off reſt up thy ſtream to mighty Humber's mouth, 
Of a yew, and climing elm, that crown'd with many a ſpray, 
From thy clear fountain firſt through many a mead doſt 
lay, 
Tul N whence the name of Rotheram firſt begun, 
At that her chriſt' ned town doth loſe her in my Don, 
Which proud of her recourſe, tow'rds Doncaſter doth 
drive, 
Her great' ſt and chiefeſt town, the name that doth derive 
From Don's near bordering banks, when holding on her 
race, 
« She dancing in and out, indenteth Hatfield Chaſe, - 
« Whole bravery hourly adds new honours to her bank: 
« When Sherwood ſends her in flow Iddle, that made rank 
With her profuſe exceſs, ſhe largely it beſtows. 
On Marſhland, whoſe ſwoln womb with ſuch abundance 
flows, | 
As that her batning breaſt, her fatlings ſooner feeds, 
And with more laviſh waſte, than oft the graſjer needs: 


« Whoſe ſoil, as ſome report, that be her borderers note, 


With th'water under earth undoubtedly doth float: 
« For when the waters riſe, it riſen doth remain 
High whilſt the floods are high, and when they fall again, 


Of well near fifteen foug] 
* But whilſt the goodly Wharfedoth thus tow'rds Hum 
ber haſte, | 


© It falleth : but at laſt, when as my lively Don, 
Along by Marſhland's fide, her luſty courſe hath run, 
The little wandring Went, won by the loud report 
Of the magnifick ſtate, and height of Humber's court, 


Once) to compare with her, ſuppos'd by her deſcent, 
* Thedarling daughter born of lofty Penigent, 


* And leading thence to Leeds, that delicateſt flood, 
Takes Caldor coming in by Wakefield, by whoſe force, 
As from a luſty flood, much ſtrengthen'd in her courſe; 
But Caldor as ſhe comes, and greater ſtill doth wax, 

* And travelling along * by heading-Halifax, 


(A martyr that was made, for chaſtity, that there 
Was by her lover lain) being faſt'ned to a tree: 
* The people that would needs it ſhould a relick be, 
* It Halifax ſince nam'd, which in the northern tongue, 


* Is holy hair: but thence as Caldor comes along, 


elt chanc'd ſhe in her courſe on © Kirkbey caſt her eye, 
Where merry 


Robin Hood, that honeſt thief doth lie, 

* Beholding fitly too before how Wakefield ſtood, 

{ © She doth not only think of luſty Robin Hood, 

But of his merry man, the pindar of the town 

of 1 George a Green, whoſe fames ſo far are 
| wn, 

For their ſo valiant fight, that every free man's ſong, 

Can tell you of the ſame, quoth ſhe be talk'd on long, 

For ye were merry lads, and thoſe were merry days; 

* When Aire to Caldor calls, and bids her come her ways, 

* Who likewiſe to her help, brings Hebden, a ſmall rill : 


* Her fall with all the wealth that Don can her afford. 

* Quoth the Weſt-riding thus, with rivers am I ſtor'd. 
Next guide I on my Wharſe, the great'ſt in her degree, 

* And that I well may call the worthieſt of the three, 

Who her full fountain takes from my waſte weſtern wild, 

* (Whence all but mountaineers, by nature are exil'd) 

* On Lan | and lights at th*entrance of her race, 

When keeping on her courſe, along through Barden Chaſe, 

She watereth Wharfdale's breaſt, which proudly bears her 


name; 
For by that time ſhe's grown a flood of wondrous fame, 
When Waſhbrook with her wealth her miſtreſs doth ſupply ; 
* Thus Wharf in her brave courſe embracing Wetherby, 
| © Small Cock, a ſullen brook comes to her ſuccour then, 


On ſad Palm-Sunday ſlain, that Towton-Field we call, 


did fall, 
That Wharfediſcolour'd was with that then was ſhed, 
The bloodieſt field betwixt the White Roſe, and the Red, 
fought in England firſt and laſt: 


From Wharnſide hill not far, ouiſlows the nimble Nyde, 
+ Through Nyderſdale along, as neatly ſhe doth glide 
* Tow'rds Knareſburgh on her way, a pretty little rill, 
. Call'd Kebeek, Rows her ſtream, her miſtreſs? banks to bill, 


* Which Horton once was call'd, but of a virgin's hair, ; 


| © Whoſe channel quite was chok'd with thoſe that there- 


* Tv 


* Draws on to meet with Don, at her approach to Aire: | 
a who thinks there's none ſhould = 


| © Who from her father's foot, by Skipton down doth ſcud, 


Thus Aire holds on her courſe tow'rds Humber, till ſhe fill 


4 See ts 
the 22d. 


\* Whoſe banks receiv'd the blood of many thouſand men, ſong. 


* Knarſ- To entertain the Whafe where that brave * foreſt ſtands, 
— Entitled by the town, who with upreared hands 
Makes ſigns to her of joy, and doth with garlands crown 
The river paſſing by ; Wharfe that haſteth down 

* To meet her miſtreſs „her ſpeedy courſe doth hye ; 
Dent, Rother, Rivel, Gret, ſo on my fer have I, 

© Which from their fountains there all out of me do flow, 
Vet from my bounty I on Lancaſhire beſtow, 

© Becauſe my riſing ſoil doth ſhut them to the weſt : 

« But for my mountains I will with the iſle conteſt; 

* All other of the north in largeneſs ſhall exceed, 

That ages long before it finally decreed, 


} Pendle That Ingleborow hill, Pendle; and Penigent, 
hill is Should named be the high'ſt bet wixt our Tweed and Trent. 
near 


mene My hills; brave Whelpſton then, thou Wharnſide, and 
of this thou Cam, 
tract, but Since I Weſt-Riding ſtill your only mother am; 


ftandeth All that report can give, and juſtly is my due, 


in f- 18 your natural dam ſhare equally with you; 
mm And let me ſee a hill that he * doth ſtand, 
The proudeſt of them all, that dare but lift a hand 
* O'er Penigent to peere; not Skiddo that pro ud mount, 
* Although of him ſo much, rude Cumberlahd account, 
8 Not Cheviot, of whoſe height Northumberland doth boaſt 


Albania to ſurvey ; nor thoſe from coaſt to coaſt 
That well near run in length; that row of mountains tall, 
* By th'name of th* Engliſh Alps, that our moſt learned 
call ; 
As Toon ſhall thoſe, or theſe remove out of their place, 
As by their lofty looks, my Penigent out-face : 
« Ye thus behold my hills, my foreſts, dales, and chaſes 
Upon my ſpacious breaſt: note too how nature places 
Far up into my weſt, firſt Langſtrethdale doth lle, 
And on the bank 6f Wharfe, my Bardon by, 
„With Wharfdale hard by her, as taking hand in hand: 
Then lower tow*rds the ſea brave Knarſborough doth ſtand, 
As higher to my north, my Nidderſdale by Nyde, 
* And Biſhops-dale above upon my ſetting ſide, 


« Marſhland, and Hatfield Chaſe, my eaſtern part do bound, 


And Barnſdale there doth butt on Don's well-water'd 
ground : | 
And to my great diſgrace, if any ſhall object 
That I no wonder have that's worthy of reſpect 
In all my ſpacious tract, let them (ſo wife) ſurvey 
My Ribble's riſing banks, their worſt, and let them ſay ; 
« At Giggleſwick where I a fountain can you ſhow, 
That eight times in a day is ſaid to ebb and flow, 
Who ſometime was a nymph, and in the mountains high 
Of Craven, whoſe blue heads for caps put on the ſky, 
 Nymphs * Amongſt ® th*Oreads there, and ſylvans made abode, 
of the (It was ere human foot upon thoſe hills had trod) 
moun- Of all the mountain kind and ſince ſhe was moſt fair, 
It was a ſatyr's chance to ſee her ſilver hair 
Flow looſely at her back, as up a cliff ſhe clame, 
Her beauties noting well, her features, and her frame, 
And after her he goes; which when ſhe did eſpy, 
« Before him like the wind, the nimble nymph doth fly, 
« They hurry down the rocks, o'er hill and dale they drive; 
Jo take her he doth ftrain, t'outſtrip him ſhe doth ſtrive, 
Like one his kind that knew, and greatly fear'd his rape. 
And to the topick gods by praying to eſcape, 
* They turn'd her to a ſpring, which as ſhe then did pant, 
© When 2 with her courſe, her breath grew wondrous 
cant : 


Even as the fearful nymph, then thick 


iThe ſup- 
poſed ge- 
nius ofthe 


place. 


And near the ſtream of Nyde, another ſpring have I, 
As well as that, which may a wonder's place ſupply, 
Which of the fotm it bears, men A 

« Becauſe out of a rock, it ſtill in drops doth fall, 
Near to the foot whereof it makes a little pon, 
Which in as little ſpace converteth wood to ftone, 
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1 


and ſhort did blow, | 
Now made by theth a ſpring, fo doth ſhe ebb and flow. 


do call, 


[ 
| | 
7 


Chevin, and Kilnſey Crags, were they not here in nie, 
In any other place, right well might wonders be, 
* ror their gigantick height, that mountains do tranſcend ? 


But ſuch arc frequent here, and thus ſhe makes an end.” 
When Your thus having heard the genius of this tract, Your, 


Her well-deferved praife ſo happily to act, the chief- 
This river in her ſelf that was extremely loth, 3 
The other to defer, ſince that ſhe was to both ſhire, who 
Indifferent, ſtraitly wills Welt-riding there to ceaſe ; ofter her 
And having made a ſign to all the watry preaſe long 


For ſilence; which at once, when her command had 
won, 
The proud North-Riding thus for her great ſelf begun. 

* My ſovereign flood, quoth ſhe, in nature thou art bound he 
* T'acknowledge me of three to be the worthieſt ground: 3 * 
For note of all thoſe floods, the wild Weſt-Riding ſends, Oute. 
* There's ſtafcely any one thy greatneſs that attends, 
Till thou haſt paſſed York, and draweſt near thy fall; 
And when thou haſt no need of their lies at all, 
Then come they flatt'ring in, and will thy followers be ; 
« So as you oftentimes theſe wretched wordlings ſee; 
That whilſt a man is poor, although ſome hopes depend 
Upon his future age, yet there's not one will lend 
A farthing to relieve his ſad diſtreſſed ſtate, 
Not knowing what may yet befal him; but when fate 
* Doth pour upon his head his long expected good, 
Then ſhall you ſee thoſe ſlaves, aloof before that ſtood, 
* And would have let him ſtarve, like ſpaniels to him crouch, 
And with their glabering lips; his very fect to, touch: 
* So do they by the Your ; ' whereas the floods ih me; 
That ſpring and have their courſe, (even) given thy lift 
to thee : 
For till that thou and Swale, into one bank do take, 
« Meeting at Borough-bridge, thy greatneſs there to make : 
Till then the name of Ouſc thou art not known to owe, 
A term in former times the ancients did beſtow 
© On many a ſull-· bank d food ; but for my greater grace, 
© Theſe floods of which I ſpeak, I now intend to trace 
From their firſt ſpringing founts, beginning with the Your 
From Morvil's mighty foot which riſing with the power 
That Bant from Sea-mere brings, her ſomewhat more 

doth fill, | 

Near Biſhops-dale at hand, when Cover a clear rill, 
Next cometh into Your, whereas that luſty chace 
For her lov'd Cover's ſake, doth lovingly embrace 
« Your as ſhe yields along, amongſt the parks and groves, 
In Middleham's amorous eye, as wandringly ſhe roves, 
At Rippon meets with Skell, which makes to her amain, 
« Whom when ſhe hath receiv'd into the nymphiſh train, 
Near to the town fo fam'd for colts there to be bought; Rippon 
For goodneſs far and near, by horſemen that are ſought) fait. 
« Fore-right upon her way ſhe with a merrier gale, 
« To Borough-bridge makes on, to meet her ſiſter Swale, 
(A wondrous holy flood (which name ſhe ever hath) 


| 
| 


For when the Saxons firſt receiv'd the chriſtian faith, 


* Paulinus of old York, the zealous biſhop then, 
In Swale's abundant ſtream chriſten'd ten thouſand men, 
c en women and their babes, a 1 more beſide, 
Upon one happy day, whercof ſhe s with pride) 
. Which Shins ot far from whence Your hd cha ſilver 
head ; ; 
* And in her winding banks along my boſom led, 
As ſhe goes ſwooping by, io Swaledale whence ſhe ſprings, 
That lovely name ſhe leaves, which forth a foreſt brings, 
The vallies ſtyle that bears, a braver ſylvan maid 
* Scarce any ſhire can ſhow ; when to my river's aid, 
Come Barney, Arſke, and Marſke, their ſovereign Swale 
ro ©, * 
From A . wide waſte, and from New Foreſt ſide. 
© Whoſe * Io by the fawns, and fatyrs, many a ycar, 
With youthful greens were crown'd, yet could not ſtay 
them there, | | 
| ; D 


. ? But 
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© But they will ſerve the Swale, which in her wand 
* A nymph nam'd Holgat hath, and Riſdale, al whoſe 


« Small though (God wot) it be, yet from their ſourhern 


With that ſalute the Swale, as others did before, 
* At Richmond and arrive, which much doth grace the 


flood, 
« For that N 74 ſhires hath ſtood : 
But Yorkſhire wills the her glory to reſign. 
When paſſing thence the Swale, this minion flood of mine 
« Next takes into her train, clear Wiſke, a wanton 4 
As her w path were pav d with orient 0 
80 — — feet the ſeems, in many a winding gyre, 

As though ſhe gambolds made, or as ſhe did deſire, 
« Her labyrinth-like turns, and mad meander'd trace, 

« With marvel ſhould amaze, and coming doth imbrace 

« North-Alerton, by whom her honour is increas'd, 

« Whoſe liberties include a county at the leaſt, 

« To grace the wandring Wiſke, then well upon her way, 
« Which by her count*nance thinks to carry all the ſway ; 
When having her receiv'd, Swale bonny Codbeck brings, 
« And Willowbeck with her, two pretty 228 
And Bedall bids along, then almoſt at the Ouſe, 
« Who with theſe rills enrich'd begins her ſelf to rouſe. 

« When that great r fair Gautreſs on her way, 
« She ſees to ſtand prepar d, with garlands freſh and gay 
To deck up Oule, before her ſelf to York ſhe ſhow, 
« So out of my full womb the Foſle doth. likewiſe flow, 
That meeting thee at York, under the city's ſide, 
Her glories with thy felf doth equally divide, 

« The eaſt part watering ſtill, as thou doſt waſh the weſt, 
By whole embraces York abundantly is bleſt. 
So many rivers I continually maintain, 

« As all thoſe leſſer floods that into Darwin ſtrain, | 
« Their fountains find in me, the Ryedale naming Rye, 

« Foſs, Rycal, Hodbeck, Dow, with Semen, and them by 
Clear Coſtwy, which her ſelf from Blackmore in doth bring, 
And playing as ſhe ſlides through ſhady Pickering, 

* To Darwent homage doth ; and Darwent that divides 
The Eaſt-riding and me, upon her either ſides, 

* Although that to us both, ſhe moſt indifferent be, 

And feemeth to affect her equally with me, 

From my diviſion yet her fountain doth derive, 

* And from my Blackmore here her courſe doth firſt con- 

trive. 

« Let my dimenſions then be ſeriouſly purſu'd, 

And let Great Britain ſee in my brave latitude, 

© How in the high'ſt degree by nature I am grac'd; 

For tow'rds the Craven hills, upon my weſt are plac'd 

« New-foreſt, Applegarth, and Swaledale, Dryades all, 
And lower towards the Ouſe, if with my floods ye fall, 
The goodly Gautreſs keeps chief of my ſylvan kind, 

© There ſtony Stanmore view, bleak with the leet and wind, 
Upon this eaſtern ſide, ſo Ryedale dark and 

0 A whoſe groves of yore, ſome ſay that elves did 

| keep; 


© Then Picker whom the fawns beyond them alladore, 
By whom not far away lies large-ſpread Blackimore, 

© The Cleveland north from theſe, a ſtate that doth maintain, 
« Leaning her luſty ſide to the great German main, 
Which if ſhe were not here confined thus in me, 

A ſhire even of her ſelf might well be ſaid to be. 

Nor leſs hath Pickering Leigh her liberty 

«© North-Alerton a ſhire ſo likewiſe reckon'd is; 

And Richmond of the reſt, the greateſt in eſtate, 

A county juſtly call'd, that them ———— 

«Sol North-Riding am, for ſpaciou renown'd, 

Our mother Yarkfhire's eld*ſt, who worthily is crown'd. | 
© Ids een of all 5 SG, ON 2 
»The Ridings ſevera r greatne 

© In us, 1 again Rong as ſeats, whoſe bounds 
Do meaſure from their ſides ſo many miles of grounds, 


p 


| 


= = 


courſe, | * That they 


1A 
And dimbles hid from day, into the earth ſo deep, 


than this, 


| © Yet 


Hor in the eaſt I reign, | | 
And my broad {ide do bear up to the German lake, 
Which bravely I ſurvey ; then turn ye and behold 


are called ſhires ; like to fome 

May Yorkſhire be compar d, (the lik 'ſt 

* Who hath kings that attend, and to his retain, 

And yet fo great, that they have under again 

Great princes, that to them be ſubject, ſo have we 

© Shires ſubject unto us, yet we her ſubjects be: 

Although theſe be enough ſufficiently to ſhow, 

That I the other two for bravery quite out-go : 

* Yer'look ye up along into my ſetting fide, 

, wan from my bounds rich Dunelme doth 
vide, 

And you ſhall ſee thoſe rills, that with their watery preaſe, 

© Their moſt beloved Teis ſo y 1 

The clear yet leſſer Lune, Bauder, and the Gret, 

All out of me do flow; then turn ye from the ſer, 

And look but tow'rds the riſe, upon the German main, 

* Thoſe rarities, and ſee, that I in me contain; 

My Scarborough, which looks as though in heaven it 


To thoſe that li below, from th* Bay of Robin Hood, 
Even to the fall of Teis; let me but ſee the man, 

* That in one tract can ſhow the wonders that I can, 

* Like Whitby's ſelf I think, there's none can ſhew but I, 
* O'er whoſe attractive earth there may no wild · geeſe fly, 
But preſently they fall from off their wings to ground : 
If this no wonder be, where's there a wander found, 
And ſtones like ſerpents there, yet may ye more behold, 
* That in their natural gyres are up together roll'd. 

The rocks by Moul-grave too, my glories forth to ſer, 
Out of their crany d cleves, can give you perfect jet, 

* And upon Huntclipnab, you every where may find, 
*(As nice nature lov'd to in this kind) 
Stones of a ſpherick form of ſundry mickles fram'd, 
That well they globes of ſtone, or bullets might be nam'd 
For any ordnance fit: which broke with hammers blows, 
Do headleſs ſnakes of ſtone, within their rounds encloſe. 
Mark Giſborough's gay ſcite, where nature ſeems fo nice, 
As in the ſame ſhe makes a ſecond paradiſe, 


| < Whoſe ſail imbroider'd is, with fo rare ſundry flowers, 


Fer large oaks ſo long green, as ſummer there her bowers 
Had ſet up all the year, her air for health refin'd, 
Her earth with allom veins moſt richly intermin'd. 

In other places theſe might rarities be thought, 

So common but in me, that I eſteem as nought. 

Then could I reckon up my Ricall, making on | 
© By Ryedale, towards her dear-lov'd Darwent, who's not 


Far from her pearly ſprings, but under ground ſhe goes; 
As up towards Craven hills, I many have of thoſe, 
the crany d cleves, that through the cavern creep, 


That oftentimes their ſight the ſenſes doth appal, 

* Which for their horrid courſe, the people Helbecks call, 

Which may for ought I ſee, be with my wonders ſet, 

* And with much marvel ſeen: that I am not in debt 

r th me; nor ought can they me 
When Darwent bad her ſtay, and there her ſpeech to end, 

For that Eaſt-Riding call d, her proper cauſe to plead : 

For Dar went a true nymph, a moſt impartial maid, 

And like to both ally d, doth will the laſt ſhould have 

That priv. which time to both the former gave, 


And wills ch“ Eaſt- Riding then, in her own cauſe to 


ſpeak, 
Who mildly «hus begins 3 Although I be but weak, 
Ne yet what I ſeem to want 
In am in my compaſs Kant, 
6 my ſcite I know, . 
For mark me how I lie, ye note me very well, 
(of which my name I take) 


Upon my pleaſant breaſt, that large and ſpacious Ould 


Of 


The 
church of 
Beverley. 
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chat rakes the rame, that with delighted eyes, 


* By whoſe much plenty 

* Myſelf in good eftate, but ſhires far off that lie, 

Up Humber that to Hull, come every day to buy, 

To me bebolden are; beſides, the neighbouring towns, 

* Upon the verge whereef, to part her andthe Downs, 

Hull down to Humber haſtes, and takes into her bank 

Some leſs but lively rills, with waters waxing rank, 

« She Beverley ſalutes, whoſe beauties ſo delight 

The fair-enamour'd flood, as raviſh'd with the fight, 

That ſhe could ever ſtay, that gorgeous phane to view, 

© But that the brooks and bourns ſo hotly her purſue, 

To Kingſton and convey, whom Hull doth. newly name, 

Of Humber-bord'ring Hull, who hath not heard the fame: 

And far great Humber's ſelf, I challenge him fos minc: 

For whereas Fowlwy firſt, and Shelfleet do combine, 

By mevting in their courſe, ſo courteouſly to twin, 

©Gainſt whom. on th other ſide, the goodly Trent comes in, 

* From that ial place, great Humber hath his reign, 

© Beyond which he's mine own : fo I my courſe maintain, 

From Kilnſey's pyle-like point, along the eaſtern ſhore, - 

And laugh at a rage, when loudl'eſt he doth roar, 

Till Flamborough jut forth into the German ſea,” 

And as th'Eaſt-Riding more yet ready was to ſay, 

Ouſe in her aum behalf doth interrupt her ſpeech, 

And of th* imperious land doth liberty beſeech, 

Since ſhe had York, and in her wandring race, 

By that fair ciy's. ſcite, received bad ſuch grace, 

She might. for it declaiga, but more to honour York, 

She who ſuppos d the ſame to be her only work, 

Still to zenawn. thoſe dukes, who ſtrongly did pretend 

A title to the cyown, as thoſe who did deſcend 

From them that had the right, dath this oration make, 

And to uphold their claim, thus to the floods ſhe ſpake: 
© They very idly err, who think that blood then ſpilt, 

© In that long-laſting war, proceeded from the guilt, 

Of the proud Yorkiſts part ; for let them underſtand, | 

That Richard duke of York, whoſe brave and martial 


hand 
The title undertook, by tyranny and might, 
« Sought not t attain the crown, but from ſucceſsful right, 
Which till upheld his claim, by which his valiant ſon, 
Great Edward earl of March, the garland after won: 
For Richard duke of York, at Wakefield battle ſlain, 
Who firſt that title broach'd, in the ſixth Heary's reign, 
From Edmond a fifth ſon of Edward did. deſcend, 
That juſtly he thereby no title could pretend, 
« Before them come from Gaunt, well known of all to be, 


he fourth to Edward born, and therefore a degree 


< Before him to the crown, but that which did prefer 
His title, was the Match with dame Anne Mortimer, 
daughter, that his claim, 
king Edw 

other, 


before all 


(Henry the ſixeh depos'd) 
Their title from a firain, hefe 


Whoſe iſſue they by arms did i 
iv'd. great Humber to lool grim ; 
h a ſpecial oye to him) | 


. Embodying in one ban: and W 


Þ 
| 


IGHTH SONG. 


| As tho' he much difdain'd each one ſhould thus be heard, 

And he their only king nn the laſt defer'd, 

At __ 3 to frown; wherefore the Ouſe off 

reaks, 

And to his confluent floods, thus mighty Humber 
Let Trent her tribute pay, which from their 

rd 177 

For thirty floods of name, ro me her king that counts, 

Be much of me belov'd, brave river z and from me; 

© Receive thoſe glorious rites that fame can give to thee. 

Aud thou marſh drowning Don, and all thoſe thut repair 

Wich thee, that bring'ſt o me thy eaſy amblhg Aire, 

which by thy fall 

* Doſt much augment my Ouſe, let me embrace you all, 

* My brave Welt-Riding brooks, your king you need not 

ſco 


379 


| rn. | 
* Proud Naiades neither ye, North-Riders that are born ; 


My yellow-ſanded Your, and thou my ſiſter Swale, 
That dancing come to Ouſe, thro* many a dainty dale, 

* Do greatly me enrich, clear Darwent driving down 

* From Cleveland ; and thou Hull, that highly doſt renown 
* Th" Eaſt-Riding by thy riſe, da homage to your king, 
And let the ſea-nymphs thus of mighty Humber ſing ; 
That full an hundted floods my wat' ry court maintain, 
Which either of themſelves, or in their greater's train, 

© Their tribute pay to me; and for my princely name, 
From Humber king of Hunns, as anciently it came z 

So ſtill I ſtick to him: for from that eaſtern king | 
* Once in me drown'd, as I my pedigree do bring : 

* So his great name receives no prejudice thereby ; 

For as he was a king, ſo know ye all that I 

Am king of all the floods, that north of Trent do flow; 
© Then let the idle world no mare ſuch coſt beſtow, 
Nor of the muddy Nile, ſo great a wonder make, 
Though with her bellowing fall, ſhe violently take 

© The neighbouring people deaf; nor Ganges ſo much praiſe, 
That where he narroweſt is, eight miles in broadnets lays 
His boſom ; nor ſo much hereafter ſhall be ſpoke 

* Of that (bur lately found) Guianian Oronoque, 

* Whoſe cataract a noiſe ſo horrible doth keep, 

. Thor eons nar Gps what flood comes to the 


cep, 
Than Humber that is heard more horribly to roar ? 
For when my * Higre comes, I make my either ſhore 


« Even tremble with the ſound, that I afar do ſend.” * The 


No ſooner of this ſpeech had Humber made an end, —_—_ 
But the applauding floods ſent forth fo ſhrill a ſhour, at the | 
That they were eas'ly heard all Holderneſs about, N 


Above the beachy brack, amongſt the marſhes rude, 


When the Eaſt-Riding her oration to conclude, 


Goes on: My ſiſters boaſt that they have little ſhires 
Their ſubjects, I can ſhew the like of mine for theirs ; 
My! Howdon hath as large a circuit, and as free, 
On Ouſe, and Humber's banks, and as much graceth me, . in the 
My latitude compar'd with thoſe that me oppugn : Eaſt-Rid- 
Not Richmond nor her like, that doth to them belong, "8 
Doth grace them more than this doth me, upon my 


coaſt ; 
* And for their wondrous things whereof ſo much they 


boaſt 
A 


A liter 


eaſtern fide, which juts upon the ſea, 
the white-ſcalp'd cleeves this wonder ſee they 


may, | 
n Awke wy foutes thirs do figh, 


Of all Great Britain brood, birds of the ſtrangeſt kind, 
That building in the rocks, being taken with the hand, 
And caſt beyond the cliff that pointeth to the land, 

« Fall inſtancly to ground, as though it were a ſtone, .. 

q out to the ſea, Te inſtantly are gone, 
N ore they do return, 


As only by that air, they on their wings were born. 


* Then, 
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* Then my prophetick 
That JL is 
| flow z | 
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ing at Veipſey, I may ſhow, I But when it breaketh out with an immoderate birth, 
d up, ſome years again doth | * It tells the following year of a | 


penurious dearth.” | 
Here ended ſhe her ſpeech, the Ridings all made friends, 
And from my tired hand, my labour d canto ends. 
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The T WE NTV. NINTH SONG. 


The Azocvient. 


The Muſe the Biſhoprick aſſays, 

And to ber fall fings down the Teis, 
Then takes ſbe to the dainty Wer, 

And with all braveries fitted her. 

Tyne tells the viftories by us got, 

In foughten fields againſt the Scot. 

Then through Northumberland ſhe goes, 
The floods and mountains doth diſpoſe ; 
And with their glories doth proceed, 
"Not ftaying till ſhe come to Tweed. 


HE muſe this largeſt ſhire of England having fung, 
Yet ſeeing more than this did to her taſk belong, 


The Bi- Looks ſtill into the north, the Biſhoprick and views, 


Which with an eager eye, whilſt wiſtly ſhe purſues, 

Teis as 4 botdering flood, (who thought herſelf divine) 

Confining in her courſe that County Palatine, 

And York the greateſt ſhire, doth inſtantly begin 

To rouze herſelf : quoth ſhe, * Doth every rillet win 

* Applauſe for their ſmall worths, and I that am a queen, 

With thoſe poor brooks compar'd ? ſhall I alone be ſeen 

* Thus ſilently to paſs, and not be heard to ſing? 

When as two countries are contending for my ſpring : 

© For Cumberland, to which the Cumri gave the name, 

Accounts it to be het's, Northumberland the ſame, 

Will need'ſly her's ſhould be, for that my ſpring doth riſe 

« So equally *twixt both, that he were very wiſe, 

Could tell which of theſe two, me for her own may 

| claim. | 

But as in all theſe tracts, there's ſcarce a flood of fame, 

But ſhe ſome. valley hath, which her brave name doth 
bear : , 

My Teiſdale nam'd of me, fo likewiſe have I here, 

At my firſt ſetting forth, through which I nimbly ſlide; 

Then Yorſhire which doth lie upon my ſetting ſide, 

Me Lune and Bauder lends, as in the ſong before 

* Th' induſtrious muſe hath ſhew'd; my Dunelmenian 
ſhore, 


« Sends Huyd to help my courſe, with ſome few other 


becks, | 
Which time (as it ſhould ſeem) ſo utterly neglects, 
That they are nameleſs yet; then do I bid adieu, 
* To Bernard's battled towers, and ſeriouſly purſue 
My courſe to Neptune's court, but as forthright I run, 
The Skern, a dainty nymph, ſaluting Darlington, 
Comes in to give me ald, and being proud and rank, 
She chanc'd to look aſide, and fpieth near her bank, 
Three black and horrid pits, which for their boiling heat, 
© (That 2 their loathſome brims do breath a ſulphurous 

weat) 

Hell- kettles rightly call'd, that with the very ſight, 
This water-nymph, my Skern, is put in ſuch a fright, 


* That with unuſual ſpeed, ſhe on her courſe doth haſte, 
And raſhly runs herſelf into my widen'd waiſt. | 
In pomp I thus approach great Amphitrite's ſtate.” 

But whilſt Teis undertook her ſtory to relate, 
Wer whxeth almoſt wood, that ſhe fo long ſhould ſtand, 
Upon thoſe lofty terms, as though both ſea and land 
Were — to — her talk: quoth Wer, What would'ſt 

ou ſay, 

* Vain-glorious bragging brook, hadſt thou ſo clear a way 
* T* advance thee as I have, hadſt thou ſuch means and 


1 might, 
Ho would'ſt thou then exult? O then to what a height 


6 Wouldit thou put up thy price? hadſt thou but ſuch 4 
crine 


* Of tillets as I have, which naturally combine, 

Their ſprings thee to beget, as thoſe of mine do me, 
In their conſenting ſounds that do ſo well agree? 

As Kellop coming in from Kellop-Law her ſire, 

A mountain much in fame, ſmall Wellop doth require 
* With her to walk along, which Burdop with her brings. 
Thus from the full conflux of theſe three ſeveral fprings 
My greatneſs is begot, as nature meant to ſhow 

« My future ſtrength and ſtate; then forward do I flow 
Through my delicious dale, with every pleaſure rife, - 

« And'Wyreſdale ſtill may ſtand with Teiſdale for her life: 
« Comparing of their ſcites, then caſting on my courſe, 

« So ſatiate with th* exceſs of my firſt natural ſource, 

As petty bourns and becks, I ſcorn but once to call, 

« Waſcrop a weariſh girl, of name the firſt of all, 

That I vouchſafe for mine, until that I arrive 

At Auckland, where with force me forward ſtill to drive, 
Clear Gauntleſs gives herſelf, when I begin to gad, 
* And whirling in and ont, as I were waxed mad, 

© I change my poſture oft, to many a ſnaky gyre, 

To my firſt fountain now, as ſeeming to retire: 
Then ſuddenly again 1 turn my wat'ry trail, 

Now I indent the earth, and then I it engraile 

With many a turn and trace, thus wandring up and down, 
Brave Durham I behold, that ſtately ſeated town, 
That Dunholme hight of yore (even) from a deſert won, 

« Whoſe firſt foundation zeal and piety begun, 


| « By them who thither firſt ſaint Cuthbert's body brought, 
To fave it from the Danes, by fire and ſword that fought 


« Subverſion of thoſe things that good and holy were, 


With which beloved place, I ſeem fo pleaſed here, 


As that I clip it cloſe, and ſweetly hug it in E 
« My clear bn aged arms, as jealous time ſhould win 
Me farther off from it, as our divorce to be. 4 ? 
Hence like a luſty flood moſt abſolutely free, | 

None mixing then with me, as 1 do mix with none, 
But ſcorning a collegue, nor near me any one, A 
* To Neptune's court I come; for note along the ſtrand, 


From Hartlepoole (even) to the point of Sunderland, 
| I * As 


dA moun- 
tain on 


of te 
ſaire. 


As how clear Darwent draws down to Newcaſtle, whic 


© (As he had oſt before) deſtroy d Northumberland, 


The TWENTY-NINTH SONG. 


© As far as  Wardenlaws can poſſibly ſurvey ; 

© Fhere's not a flood of note hath entrance to the ſea.” 
Here ended ſhe her ſpeech, when as the goodly Lyne, 

(Northumberland that parts from this ſhire Palatine) 

Which pati had heard, look as before the Wer 

Had taken up the Teis, ſo Tyne now takes up her, 

For her ſo tedious talk, © Good Lord, (quoth ſhe) had 1 

No other thing wherein my labour to imploy, 

gut to ſet out myſelf, how much (well) could I ſay, 

In mine own iſe, in this kind every way 

As ſkilful as the beſt ; I could if I did pleaſe, 

* Of my two fountains tell, which of their ſundry ways, 

The South and North are nam'd, entitled both of Lyne, 

As how the proſperous ſprings of theſe two floods of 


mine 
Are diſtant thirty miles, how that the South - Tyne nam'd 
From Stanmore takes her ſpring, for mines of braſs that's 
| fam'd, 0 
* How that nam'd of the North, is out of Wheel · fell ſprung, 
* Amongſt theſe Engliſh Alps, which as they run along, 
* England and Scotland here impartially divide. 
* How South-Tyne ſetting out from Cumberland is ply'd 
With Hartley which her haſtes, and Tippall that doth 
ſtrive, 
By her more ſturdy ſtream, the Tyne along to drive; 
How th' Allans, th' Eaſt, and Weſt, their bounties to her 
bring, 
Two fair and full-brim'd floods, how alſo from her ſpring, 
My other North-nam'd Tyne, thro* Tyndale maketh in, 
* Which Shele her hand-maid hath, and as ſhe haſtes to 


twin 
« With th' other from the ſouth, her ſiſter, how clear | 
Rhead, 
With Perop comes prepar'd, and Cherlop, me to lead, 
Through Ridſdale on my way, as far as Exham, then 
« Dowell me homage doth, with blood of Engliſhmen, 
« Whoſe ſtream was deeply dy'd in that moſt cruel war 
Of Lancaſter and York. Now having gone ſo far, 
« Theirſtrengths me their dear Tyne, do wond'rouſly inrich, 


The honour hath alone to entertain me there, 5 

As of thoſe mighty ſhips, that in my mouth I hear, 

« Fraught with my country coal, of this Newcaſtle nam'd, | 

« For which both far and near, that place no leſs is fam'd 

Than India for her mines; ſhould I at large declare 

My glories, in which time commands me to be ſpare, 

And I but lightly touch, which ſtood I to report, 

« As freely as I might, ye both would fall too ſhort 

Of me; but know, that Tyne hath greater things in 
hand : 

For, to trick up ourſelves, whilſt trifling thus we ſtand, 

« Bewitch'd with our own praiſe, at all we never note, 

© How the Albanian floods now lately ſet afloat, 

With th' honour to them done, take heart, and loudly 


C 

1 on this ſide Tweed that lie; 
And hark the high-brow'd hills aloud begin to ring, 
With found of things that Forth prepared is to ſing : 
When once the muſe arrives on the Albanian ſhore, 
And therefore to make up our forces here before 
The on-ſet they begin, the battles we have got, 
* Both on our earth and theirs, againſt the valiant Scot, 
© I undertake to tell; then, muſes, I intreat | 
© Your aid, whilſt I theſe fights in order ſhall repeat. 

When mighty Malcolm here had with a violent hand, 


In Rufus troubled reign, the warlike Mowbray then, 

This earldom that poſleſs'd, with half the power of men, 

« For which that king from Scotland hither drew, 

At Alnwick in the field their armies overthrew ;, 

Where Malcolm and his ſon, brave Edward both were 
found : | 


And next to this the figh 
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When David king of Scots, and Henry his ſtern ſon, 

* Entitled by thoſe times, the earl of Huntingdon, 

Had forag'd all the north, beyond the river Teis, 

* In Stephen's troubled reign, in as tumultuous days 

* As England ever knew, the archbiſhop of York, 

* Stour Thurſtan, and with him join'd in that warlike work, 

»Ralph, (both for wit and arms) of Durham biſhop then 

© Renown'd, that called were the valiant clergymen, 

With th' earl of Aubemerle, Eſpeck, and Peverell, knights, 

And of the Lacies two, oſt try d in bloody fights, 

* *Twixt Allerton and York, the doubtful battle got, 

On David and his fon, whilſt of th' invading Scot 

Ten thouſand ſtrew'd the earth, and whilſt they lay to 
bleed, 

* Ours followed them that fled, beyond our ſiſter Tweed. 

And when © Fitz-empreſs next in Normandy, and here, 

And his rebellious ſons in high combuſtions were, 

Wilham the Scottiſh king, taking advantage then, 

And entering with an hoſt of cighty thouſand men, 

* As far as Kendal came, where captains then of ours, 

* Which aid in Yorkſhire rais'd, with the Northumbrian 
powers, 

* His forces overthrew, and him a priſoner led. : 

80 A4. Scotland's ſcourge, him to that country 

| ſped, 

* Provoked by the Scots, that England did invade, 

* And on the borders here ſuch ſpoil and havock made, 

* That all the Jand lay waſte betwixt the Tweed and me. 

This moſt courageous king, from them his own to free, 

« Before proud Berwick ſet his puiſſant army down, 

And took it by ſtrong ſiege, ſince when that warlike town 

As cautionary long the Engliſh after held. 

But tell me all you floods, when was there ſuch a field 

© By any nation yet, as by the Engliſh won, 

Upon the Scottiſh power, as that of Halidon, 

Seven earls, nine hundred horſe, and of foot ſclicrs 
more, 

Near twenty thouſand ſlain, fo that the Scottiſh gore 

* Ran down the hill in ſtreams (even) in Albania's (ight, 

By 4 third Edward's proweſs, that moſt renowned 

| t, | 

* As famous was that fight of his againſt the Scor, 

As that againſt the French, which he at Creſſy got. 

* And when that conquering king did afterward advance ' 

* His title, and had paſt his warlike powers to France, 

* And David king of Scots here entered to invade, | 

To which the king of France did that falſe lord perfuade, 

+ Againſt his given faith, from France to draw his bands, 

« To keep his own at home, or to fill both his hands 

« With war in both the realms; was ever ſuch a loſs, 

To Scotland yet befell, as that at Nevil's-croſs, 

Where fifteen thouſand Scots their fouls at once forſook, 

Where ſtout John Copland then king David priſoner took 

« th” head of all his troops, that bravely there was ſecn. 

« When Engliſh Philip, that brave Amazonian queen, 

« Encouraging her men from troop to troop did ride, 

« And where our clergy had their ancient valour try'd : 

Thus often coming in, they have gone out too ſhort, 

t of Neſbit I report, | 

« When Hebborn that ſtout Scot, and his had all their hire, 

Which int* our marches came, and with invaſive fire, 

« Our villages laid waſte, for which defeat of ours, 

When doughty Douglaſs came with the Albanian powers. 

At Holmdon do bur ſee, the blow our Hotſpur gave 

To that bold daring Scot, before him how he drave 

His army, and with ſhot of our brave Engliſh bows 

Did wound them on the backs, whoſe breaſts were hurt 
with blows, PRES. * 

Ten thouſand put to ſword, with many a lord and knight, 

Some priſoners, wounded ſome, ſome others ſlain outright, 

And entring Scotland then, all Tividale oer - ran. 

Or who a braver field than th” earl of Surrey wan, 


tf 


*Henry It 


« Stain on that bloody field: fo on the Engliſh ground, 


5E Where 
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To puniſh them by war, which on the borders here, | 


To thoſe two puiſſant earls, Northumberland, who roſe 
Wich Wellmoreland his peer, ſuggeſted by the foes 


POLY-OL BIONM: 


«Where their king James the fourth himſelf ſo bravely bore, 
That ſince that age wherein he liv'd, nor thoſe before, 
* Yet never ſuch a king in ſuch a battle ſaw, | 
* Amongſt his fighting friends, where whilſt he breath could 
W, : bs 
*He bravely fought on foot, where Flodden hill was ſtrew'd 
Wich bodies of his men, well- near to mammocks hew'd, 
That on the mountain's ſide covered near a mile, 
Where thoſe two valiant earls of Lennox and Argyle, 
Were with their ſovereign ſlain, abbots, and biſhops there, 
Which had put armour on, in away to bear 
The victory with them, before the Engliſh fell. 
gut now of other fields, it fits the muſe to tell, 
As when the noble duke of Norfolk made a road 
To Scotland, and therein his hoſtile fire beſtow*d 
On well-near thirty towns, and ſtaying there ſo long, 
Till victual waxed weak, the winter waxing ſtrong, 
* Returning over Tweed, his booties home to bring, 
Which to the very heart did vex the Scottiſh king, 
The fortune of the duke extremely that did grudge, 
* Remaining there ſo long, and doing there ſo much, 
* Thinking to ſpoil and waſte in England, as before 
The Engliſhmen had done on the Albanian ſhore, 
And gathering up his force, before the Engliſh fled 
© To Scotland's utmoſt bounds, thence into England ſped, 
When that brave baſtard ſon of Dacres. and his friend 
* John Muſgrave, which had charge the marches to attend, 
*With 1 a proud knight, with ſcarce four hundred 
horſe, 
Encountring on the plain with all the Scottiſh force, 
hence from the field with them, ſo many priſoners 
brought, 
Which in that furious fight were by the Engliſh caught, 
* That there was ſcarce a page or lackey but had ſtore, 
Earls, barons, knights, eſquires, two hundred there and 
more, - 
Of ordinary men ſeven hundred made to yield, 
* There ſcarcely hath been heard, of ſuch a foughten field, 
That James the fifth to think, that but fo very few, | 
His univerſal power ſo ſtrangely ſhould ſubdue, 
© So took the ſame to heart, that it abridg'd his life, 
Such foils by th* Engliſh given, amongſt the Scots were rife. 
* Theſe on the Engliſh earth, the Engliſhmen did gain; 
But when their breach of faith did many times conſtrain 
* Qur nation to invade, and carry conqueſts in 
To Scotland; then behold, what our ſucceſs hath been, 
Even in the latter end of our eighth Henry's days, 
Who Seymcur ſent by land, and Dudley ſent by ſeas, 
Wich his full torces then, O Forth, then didſt thou bear 
* That oy on thy ſtream, whoſe bulk was fraught with 
ear, 
When Edinburgh and Leith into the air were blown 
Wich powder's ſulphurous ſmoak, and twenty towns were 
thrown | 
Upon the trampled earth, and into aſhes trod; 
As int' Albania when we made a ſecond road, 
Ia our ſixth Edward's days, when thoſe two martial men, 
Which conquered there before, were thither ſent again: 
But for their high deſerts, with greater titles grac'd, 
« The firſt created duke of Somerſet, the laſt 
The earl of Warwick made, at Muſſi field, | 
Where many a doughty Scot that did diſdain to yield, 
*Was on the earth laid dead, where as for five miles ſpace 
*In length, and four in breadth, the Engliſh in the chaſe, 
Wich carcaſſes of Scots, ſtrew d all their natural ground, 
* The number of the flain were fourteen thouſand found, 
And fifteen hundred more ta'en priſoners by our men. 
So th' earl of Suſſex next to Scotland ſent again, 1 


* 


* — 


Not only robb'd and ſpoil'd, but that aſſiſtants were 


Tons ſtood 1 


© To great Eliza's reign, and peaceful government: 
* Wherefore that puifſarit queen him to Albania ſent, © , 
Who fifty rock · rear'd piles and caſtles having'caſt 
Far lower than their ſcites, and with ſtrong, fires defac d 
* Three hufired towns, their wealth, with him worth carry - 
rying brought | 6 ee IA 
To England over Tweed. When now the floods beſought 
The Tyne to hold her tongue, when preſently began 
A rumour which each where thro” all the country ran, 
Of this proud river's ſpeech, the hills and floods among. 
And Lowes, a foreſt-nymph, the ſame ſo loudly ſung, | 
That it through Tyndale ftraight, and quite through Ridſ- 
dale ran, | ET | 
And ſounded ſhriller there, than when it firſt began, 
That thoſe high Alpine hills, as in a row they ſtand, 
Receiv'd the ſounds, which thus went on from hand to 
hand. | 
The high-rear'd Red-ſquire firſt, to Aumond hill it told, 


| When Aumond great therewith, nor for his life could hold, 


To Kembelſpeth again, the buſineſs but relate, 

To Black-Brea he again, a mountain holding ftate 

With any of them all, to Cocklaw he it gave ; 

And Cocklaw it again, to Cheviot, who did rave 

With the report thereof, he from his mighty ſtand, 
Reſounded it again through all Northumberland, 

That White-Squire laſtly caught, and it to Berwick ſent, 
That brave and warlike town, from thence incontinent, 
The ſound from out the South, into Albania came, 
And many a luſty flood, did with her praiſe inflame, 
Aﬀrighting-muck the Forth, who from her trance awoke, 
And to her native ſtrength her preſently betook, 

Againſt the muſe ſhould come to the Albanian coaſt. 

But Pictſwall all this while, as though he had been loſt, 
Not mention'd by the muſe, began to fret and fume, 
That every brook thus ly ſhould preſume 
To talk; and he whom firſt the Romans did invent, 
And of their greatneſs yet the long ſt-· ivd monument, 
Should thus be over-trod ; wherefore his wrong to wreak, 
In their thus, doth aged Pictſwall ſpeak. 
43.4 inks that Offa's-dirch in Cambria ſhould not dare 
To think himſelf my match, who with ſuch coſt and care 
The Romans did ere, and for my ſaf ſet 
Their legions, from my ſpoil the proling Pict to let, 
That often inroads made, our earth from them to win, 
By Adrian beaten back, ſo he to keep them in, 

To ſea from eaſt to welt, begun me firſt a wall 

Of eighty miles in length, twixt Tyne and Eden's fall: 

Long making me they were, and long did me maintain. 

Nor yet that trench which tracts the weſtern Wiltſhire 
lain, | 

* Of Woden, Wanſdyke call'd, ſhould parallel with me, 

* Comparing our deſcents, which ſhall appear to be 

Mere upſtarts, baſely born; for when I was in hand, 

The Saxon had not then ſet foot upon this land, | 

* Till my declining age, and after many a year, 

* Of whoſe poor petry kings, thoſe the ſmall labours were. 

That on Newmarket-heath*made up as though but now, 

* Who for the Devil's work the vulgar dare avow, . 

* Tradition telling none, who truly it began, 

Where many a reverend book can tell you of my man, 

And when I firſt decay d, Severus going on, | 

What Adrian built of turf, he builded new of ſtone ; 

And after many a time, theBritaias me repair d, 

To keep me ſtill in plight, nor coſt they ever ſpar d. 


my length, here garriſons were laid, 
g Their limits to gend, and for my greater ad. 
Wich turrets I was built where centinele were plac d. 
To watch upon the Pit ; fo me my maler grad 
With hollow pipes braſs, along me ſtill char went, 
* By which they in one fort till to another ſent, 


© By ſpeaking in the fame, to tell them What to do,. 


And fo from ſea to ſea could I be whiſpered 


through : 
pon 


4 See ſong 
21. 
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Upon my thickneſs three march'd cav'ly breaſt to breaſt, 
Twelve foot was I in height, ſuch glory I poſſeſs'd. 

Old Pictſwall with much pride thus finiſhing his plea, 
Had in his utmoſt courſe attain'd the caſtern ſea, 
Yet there was hill nor flood once heard to chp a hand; 
For the Northumbrian nymphs had come to underſtand, 
That Tyne exulting late o'er Scotland in her ſong, 
(Which over all that realm report had loudly rung) 
The Calidonian * Forth ſo highly had difpleas'd, 
And many another flood, which could not be appeas'd, 
That they had vow'd revenge, and proclamation made, 
That in a learned war the foe they would invade, 
And like ſtout floods ſtand free from this ſupputed ſhame, 
Or conquered give themſelves up to the Engliſh name : 
Which theſe Northumbrian nymphs, with doubt and ter- 

ror ſtruck, 

Which knew they from the foe, for nothing were to look, 
But what by ſkill they got, and with much care ſhould 


And Fiber .h they conſult by meeting in the deep, 
To be delivered from the ancient enemies rage, 

That they would all upon a ſolemn pilgrimage 

Unto the Holy-Ifle, the virtue of which place, 

They knew could very much avail them in this caſe : 
For many a bleſſed faint in former ages there, 
Secluded from the world, to abſtinence and prayer, 
Had given up themſelves, which in the German main, 
And from the ſhore not far, did in-it ſelf contain 
Sufficient things for food, which from thoſe holy men, 
That to devotion liv d, and ſanctimony then, | 


p 
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It Holy-Ifle was call'd, for which they all prepare, 
As I ſhall tell you how, and what their number are. 
With thoſe the fartheſt off, the firſt I will begin, 
As Pont a peerlefs brook, brings Blyth wen h in 
With her, then Wanſbeck next in wading to the main, 
Near Morpeth meets with Font, which followeth in her train; 
Next them the little Lyne alone doth go along, 
When Cocket cometh down, and with her ſuch a throng, 
As that they ſeem to threat the ocean ; for with her 
Comes Ridley, Ridland next, with Uſway, which 
Their fountains to her flood, who for her greater fame, 
Hath at her fall an iſle, call'd Cocket of her name, 
As that great Neptune ſhould take notice of her ſtate ; 
Then Alne by Alnwick comes, and with as proud a gait, 
As Cocket came before, for whom at her fair fall, 
(In bravery as to ſhow, that ſhe ſurpaſs'd them all) 
The famous iſle of Ferne, and Staples aptly ſtand, 
pan, oy — . do kiſs her chriſtal hand. 

hilſt theſe v'd upon their pilgrimage, l, 
Till for the love ſhe — her 4ear eniſtreſs F'weed, 
Of Bramiſh leaves the name, by which ſhe hath her birth; 
And though ſhe keep her courſe upon the Engliſh earth. 
Vet Bowbent, a bright nymph, from Scotland coming in, 
To go with her to Tweed, the wanton flood doth win. 
Though at this headſtrong ftream, proud Flodden from his 

t 


heigh 
Doth daily ſeem to fret, yet takes he much delight 
Her lovelineſs to view, as on to Tweed ſhe ſtrains, 
Where whilſt this mountain much for her ſweet ſake ſuſtains, 
This canto we conclude, and freſh about muſt caſt, 


Of all the Engliſh tracts, to conſummate the laſt, 
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The THIRTI 


THz ARGUMENT. 
Of Weſtmoreland the muſe now ings, 
And fetching Eden from her ſprings, 
Sets ber along, and Kendal then 
Surveying, beareth back again; 
Aud climbing Skidow's lofty bill, 
By many a river, many @ rill, 
To Cumberland, where in ber way, 
She Copland calls, and doth diſplay 
Her beauties, back to Eden goes, 


Whoſe floods and fall ſhe aptly ſhows. 


E T cheerly on-my Muſe, no whit at all diſmay'd, 
W tow ' rds heaven, to him whoſe powerful 
f 
Hath led thee on thus long, and through ſo ſundry foils, 
Steep mountains, foreſts deep rivers, that thy toils 
Moſt ſweet refreſhings ſeem, and ſtill the comfort ſent, 
Againſt the beſtial rout, and booriſh rabblement 
Of thoſe rude vulgar ſors, whoſe brains are only lime, 
Born to the doting world, in this laſt iron tune, 
So ſtony, and ſo dull, that Orpheus which (men lay) 
By, the inticing ſtrains of his melodious lay, 
Drew rocks and aged trees, to whicther he would ; 
He might as well have mov'd the univerſe as ; 
Bur leave this fry of hell in their own filth defil'd, 
And ſeriouſly purſue the ſtern Weſtmerian wild, 


| The Eboracean fields her to the riſing bound, 


ETH SONG, 


Firſt ceaſing in our ſong, the ſouth part of the ſhire, 

Where Weſtmoreland to * Weſt, by wide Wynander mere, 5. 
27th. 
Where Can firſt creeping forth, her feet hath ſcarcely found, nah 
But you hey dale her name, where Kendal town doth 
For making of our cloth ſcarce match'd in all the land, 
Then keeping on her courſe, though having in her train, 
But Sput, a little brook, then Winſter retain, 
Tow'rds the Vergivian ſea, by her two mighty falls, 
(Which the brave Roman tongue, her Catadupæ calls) 
This eager river ſeems outrageoully to roar, 

And counterfeiting Nile, to deaf the nei ſhore, 
To which ſhe by the ſound apparently doth ſhow, ; 
The ſeaſon foul or fair, as then the wind doth blow: 


| For when they to the north the noiſe do eas lieſt hear, 


They conſtantly aver the weather will be clear; 
And when they to the ſouth, again they 


le will 1 
To the Hibernick gulf, when ſoon the river haſtes, 


And to theſe queachy ſands, from whence herſelf ſhe caſts, 
She likewiſe leaves her name as every where ſhe 
In her clear courſe doth come, by ſhould honour- 


ad be. | 
But back into the north from hence our courſe doth lie, 
As from this fall of Can, ftill keeping in our eye, 
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» See ſong The ſource of long ld *Lun, I long-liv'd do her call; | Where many a dainty rill out of her naue dale. 
0 For of the Britiſh floods, ſcarce one amongſt them all, To the Vergivian makes, with many a pleaſant gale ; 
Such ſtate as to herſelf, the Deſtinies aſſign, As Eſke her farth'ſt, fo firſt, a coy bred Cumbrian laſs, 
By chriſt'ning in her courſe a county Palatine ; Who cometh to her road, renowned Ravenglaſs, 
For Luncaſter, ſo nam'd, the fort upon the Lun, By Devock driven along, (which from a large-brim'd lake, 


And Lancaſhire the name from Lancaſter begun : To hie her to the ſea, with greater baſte doth make) 
Yet though ſhe be a flood, ſuch glory that doth gain, Meets Nyte, a nimble brook; their rendezvous that keep 
In that the Britiſh crown doth to her ſtate pertain, In Ravenglaſs, when ſoon into the blewiſh deep 

Yet Weſtmoreland alone, not only boaſts her birth, Comes Irt, of all the reſt, though ſmall, the richeſt girl, 
But for her greater good the kind Weſtmerian earth, Her coſtly boſom ſtrew'd with precious orient pearl, 


Clear Burbeck her bequeaths, and Barrow to attend Bred in her ſhining ſhells, which to the deaw doth yawn, 

Her grace, till ſhe her name to Lancaſter do lend. | Which deaw they ſucking in, conceive that luſty ſpawn, 

With all the ſpeed we can, to Cumberland we hie, Of which when they grow great, and to their fulne ſs ſwell, 

(Still longing to ſalute the utmoſt Albany) They caſt, which thoſe at hand there gathering, dearly fell. 

By Eden. iffoing out of Huſſeat-Moruill hill, This clear pearl-paved Irt, Bleng to the harbour brings, 

And pointing to the north, as then a little rill, From Copland coming down, a foreſt-nymph, which fings 

There ſimply takes her leave of her ſweet ſiſter Swale, Her own praiſe, and thoſe floods, their fountains that 

Born to the ſelf-ſame fire, but with a ſtronger gale, derive 1 20 

Tow'rds Humber hies her courſe, but Eden making on, | From her, which to extol, the foreſt thus doth ſtrive. 

Through Malerſtrang hard by, a foreſt woe begone Le northern © Dryades all adorn'd with mountains ſteep, , Nymphe 


In love with Eden's eyes, of the clear Naiades kind, | © Upon whoſe hoary heads cold winter long doth keep, of the fo- 

Whom thus the wood-nymph greets: What paſſage | Where often riſing hills, deep dales and many make, reft. 
ſhalt thou find, | Where many a pleaſant ſpring, and many a large-ſpread 

My moſt beloved brook, in making to thy bay, lake, | 

© That wand'ring art to wend through many a crooked ] Their clear beginnings keep, and do their names beſtow 


way, * Upon thoſe humble vales, through which they eas'ly flow; 
Far under hanging hills, through many a cragged ſtrait, | © Whereas the mountain nymphs, and thoſe that do frequent 
And few the wat'ry kind, upon thee to await, The fountains, fields, and groves, with wondrous mer- 
* Oppoſed in thy courſe with many a rugged cliff, riment, 
© Beſides the northern winds againſt thy fo ſtiff, By moon-ſhine many a night, do give each other chaſe, 


As by main ſtrength they meant to ſtop thee in thy courſe, | At Hood-wink, Barley-break, at Tick, or Priſon- baſe, 
| * And ſend thee eas'ly back to Moruill to thy ſource. « With tricks, and antique toys, that one another mock, 
| O my bright lovely brook, whoſe name doth bear the | That ſkip from crag to crag, and leap from rock to rock. 
ſound Then Copland, of this tract a corner, I would know, 
Of God's firſt garden-plot, th' imparadiſed ground, What place can there be found in Britain, that doth ſhow 


* Wherein he placed man, from whence by ſin he fell, A ſurface more auſtere, more ſtern from every way, 


* O little bleſſed brook, how doth my boſom ſwell That who doth it behold, he cannot chuſe but ſay, 

* With love I bear to thee, the day cannot ſuffice Th'aſpect of theſe grim hills, theſe dark and miſty dales, 

For Malerſtrang to gaze upon thy beauteous eyes. From clouds ſcarce ever clear'd, with the ſtrong'ſt northern 
This ſaid, the foreſt rub'd her rugged front the while, ales, WW 1 

Clear Eden looking back, regrets her with a ſmile, « Tell in their mighty roots, ſome mineral there doth lie, 


And ſimply takes her leave, to get into the main ; | © The iſland's general want, whoſe plenty might ſupply : 
When Below a bright nymph, from Stanmore down doth | * Wherefore as ſome ſuppoſe of copper mines in me, 


ſtrain © I Copper-land was call'd, but ſome will have't to be 
| To Eden, as along to Appleby ſhe makes, * From the old Britains brought, for Cop they uſe to call 
. Which paſſing, to her train, next Troutbeck in ſhe takes, ] The tops of many hills, which I am ſtor'd withal. 
And Levenant than theſe a ſomewhat leſſer rill, Then Eſkdale mine ally, and Niterdale ſo nam'd, 


When Glenkwin greets her well, and happily to fill, * Of floods from you that flow, as Borowdale moſt fam'd, 
Her more abundant banks, from Ulls, a mighty mere |* With Waſdale walled in, with hills on every ſide, 
On Cum{berland*s confines, comes Eymot neat and clear, | * Hows'ever ye extend within your waſtes ſo wide, 
And Loder doth allure, with whom ſhe haps to meet, | For th' ſurface of a ſoil, a Copland, Copland cry, 
Which at her coming in, doth thus her miſtreſs greet, Till to your ſhouts the hills with echoes all reply. 

* Quoth ſhe, thus for myſelf I ſay, that where I ſwell Which Copland ſcarce had ſpoke, but quickly every hill, 


Up from my fountain firſt, there is a tiding-well, Upon her verge that ſtands, the neigbouring vallies fill ; 
That daily ebbs and flows, (as writers do report) Helvillon from his height, it through the mountains threw, 
The old Euripius doth, or in the ſelf-ſame fort, From whom as ſoon again, the found Dunbalraſe drew, 


"os ſong * The Venedocian fount, or the © Demetian ſpring, From whoſe ſtone-trophied head, it on to Wendroſs went, 
3» 1% #7* Or that which the cold Peake doth with her wonders | Which tow'rds the ſea again, reſounded it to Dent, 


bring, | That Brodwater therewith within her banks aſtound, 
: Why fend ace Loder hate Fdes pivalh, In failing to the ſea, told it in Egremound, | 
With this, as other floods delighted are with theſe.” Whoſe buildings, walks, and ſtreets, with echoes loud and 


When Eden, though ſhe ſeem'd to make unuſual haſte, long, | 
About clear Loder's neck, yet lovingly doth caſt Did mightily commend old Copland for her ſong. 
Her oft infolding arms, as Weſtmoreland ſhe leaves, | Whence ſoon the muſe proceeds, to find out freſher 
Where Cumberland again as kindly her receives. ſprings, 
Yet up her watry hands, to Winkeld foreſt holds | Where Darwent her clear fount from Borowdale that brings, 
In her rough woody arms, which amorouſly infolds Doth quickly caſt her ſelf into an ample lake, 


Clear Eden coming by, with all her watry ſtore, And with Thurl's mighty mere, between them. two do 
In her dark ſhades, and ſeems her parting to deplore. make 1 | 

; But ſouthward ſally ing hence, to thoſe ſea-bordering ſands, | An * iſland, which the name from Darwent doth derive, © The ifs 
Where Dudden driving down to the Lancaſtrian lands, | Within whoſe ſecret breaſt nice nature doth contrive, of Dar- 


This Cumberland cuts out, and ſtrongly doth confine, That mighty copper-mine, which not without its veins, went. 


Of 


This meeting there with that, both meerly maritine, | Of gold and filver found, it happily obtains 


The THIRTIETH SONG. 


Of royalty the name, the richeſt of them all 

That Britain bringeth forth, which royal ſhe doth call. 
Of Borowdale her dam, of her own named iſle, 

As of her royal mines, this river proud the while, 

Keeps on her courſe to ſea, and in her way doth win 

Clear Coker her compeer, which at her coming in, 

Gives Coker-mouth the name, by ſtanding at her fall, 

Into fair Darwent's banks, when Darwent there withal, 

Runs on her watry race, and for her greater fame, 

Of Neptune doth obtain a haven of her name. 


When of the Cambrian hills, proud Skidow that doth 


ſhow 
The high'ſt, reſpecting whom, the other be but low, 
Perceiving with the floods, and foreſts, how it far'd, 
And all their ſeveral tales ſubſtantially had heard, 
And of the mountain kind, as of all other he 
Moſt like Parnaſſus ſelf that is ſuppos'd to be, 
Having a double head, as hath that ſacred mount, 
Which thoſe nine ſacred nymphs held in ſo high account, 
Bethinketh of himſelf what he might juſtly ſay, 
When to them all he thus his beauties doth diſplay. 
* The rough Hibernian ſea, I proudly overlook, 
* Amongſt the ſcatter*d rocks, and there is not a nook, 
© But from my glorious height into its depth I pry, 
Great hills far under me, but as my pages lie; 
And when my helm of clouds upon my head I take, 
* At very ſight thereof, immediately I make 
© Th' inhabitants about tempeſtuous ſtorms to fear, 
© And for fair weather look, when as my top is clear ; 
_ © Great Fourneſs mighty Fells Fon my ſouth ſurvey : 
© So likewiſe on the north, Albania makes me way, 
A hill in Her countries to behold, when Scurfel from the ſky, 
Scotland. . That Anadale doth crown, with a moſt amorous eye, 
* Salutes me every day, or at my pride looks grim, 
Oft threatning me with clouds, as I oft threatning him: 
© So likewiſe to the eaſt, that row of mountains tall, 
* Which we our Engliſh Alps may very aptly call, 
© That Scotland here with us, and England do divide, 
As thoſe, whence we them name upon the other ſide, 
Do Italy, and France, theſe mountains here of ours, 
That look far off like clouds, ſhap'd with embattel'd towers, 
Much envy my eſtate, and ſomewhat higher be, 
By lifting up their heads, to ſtare and gaze at me. 
© Clear Darwent dancing on, I look at from above, 
As ſome enamour*'d youth, being deeply ſtruck in love, 
His miſtreſs doth behold, and every beauty notes; 
* Who as ſhe to her fall, through fells and vallies floats, 
Oft lifts her limber ſelf above her banks to view, 


| 
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Bur that the ramping goats, ſwift deer, and harmleſs ſheep, 
| Which there their owners know, but no man hath to keep, 


The dales do over-ſpread, by them like motley made; 


But Weſtward of the two, by her more widen'd ſlade, 
Of more abundance boaſts, as of thoſe mighty mines, 
Which in her verge ſhe hath : but that whereby ſhe ſhines, 
Is her two dainty floods, which from two hills do flow, 
Which in her ſelf ſhe hath, whoſe banks do bound her ſo 
Upon the north and ſouth, as that ſhe ſeems to be 
Much pleaſed with their courſe, and takes delight to ſez 
How Elne upon the ſouth, in fallying to the ſea | 
Confines her: on the north how Wampul on her way, 
Her purlues wondrous large, yet limiteth again, 
Both falling from her earth into the Iriſh main. 


No leſs is Weſtward proud of Waver, nor doth win 


Leſs praiſe by her clear ſpring, which in her courſedoth twin 
With Wiz, a neater nymph ſcarce of the watry kind; 
And though ſhe be but ſmall, fo pleaſing Waver's mind, 
That they entirely mix'd, the Iriſh ſeas embrace, 

But earneſtly proceed in our intended race. 

At Eden now arriv'd, whom we have left too long, 
Which being com'n at length, the Cumbrian hills among, 
As ſhe for Carliſle coaſts, the floods from every where, 
Prepare each in their courſe, to entertain her there, 
From Skidow her tall fire, firſt Cauda clearly brings 
In Eden all her wealth; fo Petterell from her ſprings, 
Not far from Skidow's fCot, whence dainty Cauda creeps) 
Along to overtake her ſovere gu Eden ſweeps, 

To meet that great concourſe, which ſeriouſly attend 
That uy Cumbrian queen; when Gilſland down Goth 
, ſe N 
Her riverets to receive queen Eden in her courſe, 

As Irthing coming in from her moſt plenteous ſource, 
Through many a cruel crag, though ſhe be forc'd to crawl, 
Yet working forth her way to grace herſelf withal, 

Firſt Pultroſſe is her „then Gelt ſhe gets her guide, 
Which ſpringeth on toad, on her ſeptentrion fide, 
She — Cambeck calls, to wait on her along, 

And Eden overtakes amongſt the watry throng. 

To Carliſle being come, clear Bruſcath beareth in, 

To greet her with the reſt, when Eden as to win 

Her grace in Carliſle's ſight, the court of all her ſtate, 
And Cumberland's chief town, lo thus ſhe doth dilate. 

What giveth more delight, (brave city) to thy ſeat, 
Than my ſweet lovely felt ? a river ſo compleat, 

With all that nature can a dainty flood endow, 
© That all the northern nymphs me worthily allow 
Of all their Naiades kind the neateſt, and ſo far 


© How my brave by-clift top, doth ſtill her courſe purſue, ' Tranſcending, that oft-times they in their amorous war, 


O all ye topick gods, that do inhabit here, 

To whom the Romans did thoſe ancient altars rear, 

Oft found upon thoſe hills, now ſunk into the ſoils, 

Which they for trophies left of their victorious ſpoils, 

© Ye Genii of thcſe floods, theſe mountains, and theſe dales, 

That with poor ſhepherds pipes and harmleſs herdſman's 
tales 


© Have often pleaſed been, ſtill guard me day and night, 
And hold me Skidow till, the place of your delight.” 
This ſpeech by Skidow ſpoke, the muſe makes forth again, 
Tow'rds where the in-born floods, clear Eden entertain, 
To Cumberland com'n in, from the Weſtmerian waſtes, 
. Where as the readieſt way to Carliſle, as ſhe caſts, 
She with two wood-nymphs meets, the firſt is great and wild, 
And Weſtward Foreſt hight ; the other but a child, 
Compared with her phere, and Inglewood is call'd, 
Both in their pleaſant ſcites, moſt happily inſtall'd. 
What Sylvan is there ſeen, and be ſhe ne'er ſo coy, 
Whoſe pleaſures to the full, theſe nymphs do not enjoy, 
And like Diana's ſelf, fo truly living chaſte ? | 
For ſeldom any tract, doth croſs their way leſs waſte, 
With many a luſty leap, the ſhagged ſatyrs ſhow 
Them paſtime every day, both from the meres below, 
And hills on every fide, that neatly hem them in ; 


The bluſhing morn to break, but hardly doth begin, 


But by them near thoſe times was ſtil'd Severus“ wall, 


. 


{ 


« Have offered by my courſe, and beauties to decide 


| © The maſtery, with her moſt vaunting in her pride, 


+ That mighty Roman! fort, which of the Pits we call, - 
to 
+ Of that great emperor nam'd, which firſt that work be- dg 


gan, 
* Betwixt the Iriſh ſea, and German ocean, 
* Doth cut me in his courſe near Carliſle, and doth end 
At Boulneſſe, where myſelf I on the occan ſpend. 
* And for my country here, (of which I am the chict 
Of all her watry kind) know that ſhe lent relict 
To thoſe old Britons once, when from the Saxons they 
For ſuccour hither fled, as far out of their way, 
* Amongſt her mighty wilds, and mountains freed from fear, 
And from the Britiſh race, reſiding long time here, 
Which in their genuine tongue, themiclves did Kimbri 
name, 
Of Kimbri-land, the name of Cumberland firſt came; 
And in her praiſe be 't ſpoke, this foil whoſe beſt u mine, 
© That fountain bringeth forth, from which the ſcu lern 
Tyne, 
* (So We + for that of North, another hath that ſtile) 
This to the caſtern ſea that makes forth many a mile, 
Her firſt beginning takes, and Vent, and Alne dath lend, 
To wait upon her forth; _ farther to tranſcend 
5 


To 
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To theſe great things of note, which many countries call 
Their wonders, there is not a tract amongſt them all, 
Can ſhew the like to mine, at the leſs Salkeld, near 

* ToEden's bank, the like is ſcarcely any where, 

* Stones ſeventy-ſeven ſtand, in manner of a ring, 

Each full ten foot in height, me 200 98 Crane things 
Their equal diſtance is, the circle that compoſe, _ 

« Within which other ſtones lic flat, which do incloſe 

« The bones of men long dead, (as there the ſay ) 
So near to Loder's ſpring, from thence not far away, 
© Be others nine foot a mile in length that run, 
The victories for which theſe trophies were begun, { Where I this Canto end, 
unn Wn ſhould'ſt have pro- My England do conclude, 8 
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Of his LADY's not coming to London. 


HA T ten years travell'd Greek return'd from ſea 
Ne'er joy d ſo much to ſee his Ithaca, 
As I ſhould you, who are alone to me, 


More than wide Greece could tothat wanderer 

The winter winds ſtill eaſterly do keep, b 
And with keen froſts have chained up the deep; 
The ſun's to us à niggard of his rays, ; 
But revelleth with our Antipodes ; ' 
And feldom to'us when he ſhews his head, F 
Muffled in vapours, he ſtraight hies to bed. 
In thoſe bleak mountains can you'live, where ſnow 
Maketh the vales up to the hills to grow; 
Whereas mens breaths do inſtantly congeal, 
And atom'd miſts turn inſtantly to hail , 
Belike you think, from this more temperate coaſt, 
My may have the power to tha the froft, 
Which I from hence ſhould ſwiftly ſend you thither, 
Yer not ſo ſwift, as you come ſlowly hither. | 
How many à time hath Phæbe from her wane, 
With Phocbus” fires fll'd-up her horns again ? 
She through her orb, ſtill on her courſe doth range, 
But you keep your's ſtil}, nor for me will change. 
The ſun that mounted the ſtern lion's back, 
Shall with the fiſhes ſhortly dive the brack, 
But ſtill you keep your ſtation, - which confines 
You, nor regard him travelling the ſigns. 
Thoſe ſhips Which when you went, put out to ſea, 
Both to our Greenland, and Virginia, | 
Are now return'd, and cuſtom*d; have their freight, 
Yet you arrive not, nor return me ought. 

The Thames was not ſo frozen yet this year, 
As is my boſom, with the chilly fear 
Of your not coming, which on me doth light, 
As on thoſe climes, where half the world is night. 

Of every tedious hour you have made two, 
All this long winter here, by miſſing you: | 
Minutes are months,” and the hour is paſt, 
A year is ended ſince the clock ſtruck laſt, 
When your remembrance puts me on the rack, 
And I ſhould ſwoon to ſee an Almanack, 
To read what filent weeks away are lid, 
Since the dire fates you from my fight have hid. 

| hate him who'the firſt 1 
Of this ſame fooliſh thing,” r-glaſs, 
And of the watch, whoſe dribbling ſands and wheel, 
With their ſlow ſtroaks, make me too much to feel 
Your ſlackneſs hither, O how I do ban 
Him that theſe dials againſt walls began, 


Whoſe ſnaily motion of the moving hand, 
(Although it go) yet ſeem to me to ſtand ; 

As though at Adam it had firſt ſet out, 

And had been ſtealing all this 'while about, 

And when it back to the firſt point ſhould come, 
It ſhall be then juſt at the general doom. 

The ſeas into themſelves retract their flows, 
The changing wind from every quarter blows, 
Declining winter in the ſpring doth call, 

The flars riſe to us, ds th they fall; 
Thoſe birds we ſee, that leave us in the prime, 
Again in autumn re-falute our clime. 

Sure, either nature you from kind hath made, 
Or you delight elſe to be retrograde. 

But I ive by your attractive powers, 

Like an inchantreſs you have charm'd the hours, 
Into ſhort minutes, and have drawn them back, 
So that of us at London, you do lack 

Almoſt a year, the ſpring is ſcarce begun 

There where you live, and autumn almoſt done. 
With us more eaſtward, ſurely you deviſe, 

By your ſtrong magick, that the ſun ſhall riſe 
Where now it ſets, and that in ſome few years 
Yow'll alter quite the motion of the ſpheres, 

Yes, and you mean, I ſhall complain my love 
To gravell'd walks, or to a ſtupid grove, 

Now your companions z and that you the while 
(As you are cruel) will fit by and ſmile, 

To make me write to theſe, while paſſers by 
Slightly look in your lovely face, where 1 

See beauteous heaven, whilſt ſilly blockheads, they 
Like laden aſſes, plod upon their way, 

And wonder not, as you ſhould point a clown 

Up to the Guards, or Ariadne's crown ; 

Of conſtellations, and his dullneſs tell, 

He'd think your words were certainly a ſpell ; 


Or him ſome piece from Crete, or Marcus ſhow, 


In all his life which till that time ne“ er ſaw 
Painting: except in ale-houſe or old hall 
Done by ſome druzzler, of the prodigal. 

Nay do, ' tay ſtill, whilſt time away ſhall ſteal 
Your youth, and beauty, and yourſelf conce il 
From me, I pray you, you have now inur'd 
Me to your abſence, and I have endur'd 
Your want thus long, whilſt I have ſtarved been 
For your ſhort letters, as you held it ſin 
To write to me, that to appeaſe my woe, 

I read o'er thoſe, you wrote a year ago. 


Which 
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Which are to me, as though they had been made, 
Long time before the firſt Olympiad. 

For thanks and curt' ſies ſell your preſence then 
To tatling 


women, and to things like men, 


And be more fooliſh than the Indians are 

For bells, for knives, for glaſſes, and ſuch ware, 
That ſell their pearl and gold, but here I ſtay, 
So would I not have you but come away. 


To Maſler GEORGE SANDYs, Treaſurer for the Engliſh Colony 
| in VIRGINIA. 


RIEND, if you think my papers may ſupply 
You with ſome ſtrange omitted novelty, 
Which others letters yet have left untold, 
You take me off, before I can take hold 
Of you at all; I put not thus to ſea, 
For two months voyage to Virginia, 
With news which now, a little ſomething here, 
But will be nothing ere it can come there. 
fear, as I do ſtabbing, this word, ſtate, 
I dare not ſpeak of the Palatinate, 
Although ſome men make it their hourly theme, 
And talk what's done in Auſtria, and in Beam, 
I may not ſoz what Spinola intends, 
Nor with his Dutch which way prince Maurice bends 
To other men, although theſe things be tree, 
Yet (GroRGx) they muſt be myſteries to me. 
I ſcarce dare praiſe a virtuous friend that's dead, 
Leſt for my lines he ſhould be cenſured ; 
It was my hap before all other men 
To ſuffer ſhipwreck by my forward pen : 
When king James enter'd ; at which joyful time 
I taught his title to this iſle in rhime: 
And to my part did all the muſes win, 
With high-puch Pæans to applaud him in: 
When cowardice had ty'd up every tongue, 
And all ſtood ſilent, yet for him 1 ſung ; 
And when before by danger I was dar'd, 
I kick'd her from me, nor a jot I ſpar'd. 
Yet had not my clear ſpirit in fortune's ſcorn, 
Me above earth and her afflictions born; 
He next my God on whom J built my truſt, 
Had left me trodden lower than the duſt : 
But let this paſs; in the extreamelt ill, 
Apollo's brood muſt be courageous ſtill, 
Let pyes, and daws fit dumb before their death, 
Only the ſwan ſings at the parting breath. 
And ( worthy GEORGE) by induſtry and ule, 
Let's ſce What lines Virginia will produce; 
Go on with Ovid, as you have begun, 
Wich the firſt five books; let your numbers run 
Glib as the former, ſo ſhall it live long, 
And do much honour to the Engliſh tongue: 
Intice the muſes thither to repair, 
Intreat them gently, train them to that air, 
For they from hence may thither hap to fly, 
T'wards the ſad time which but too faſt doth hie, 
For poeſy is follow'd with ſuch ſpight, | 
By groveling drones that never raught her height, 
That ſhe mult hence, ſhe may no longer ſtay : 
The dreary fates prefixed have the day 
Of her departure, which is now come on, 
And they command her ſtraightways to be gone ; 
That beſtial herd ſo hotly her purſue, 
And to her ſuccour, there be very few, 


Nay none at all, her wrongs that will redreſs, 
But ſhe muſt wander in the wilderneſs, 
Like to the woman, which that holy Jon 
Beheld in Pathmos in his viſion. 
As th' Enghſh now, fo did the ſtiff-neck Jews, 
Their noble prophets utterly refuſe, 
And of thoſe men ſuch poor opinions had, 
They counted Eſay and Ezekiel mad; 
When Jeremy his Lamentations writ, 
They thought the wizard quite out of his wit, 
Such ſots they were, as worthily to lie 
Lock'd in the chains of their captivity ; 
Knowledge hath till her eddy in her flow, 
So it hath been, and it will ſtill be fo. | 
That famous Greece where learning flouriſh'd moſt, 
Hath of her muſes long ſince left to boaſt, 
Th' unletter'd Turk, and rude Barbarian trades, 
Where Home ſang his lofty Iliads ; . 
And this vaſt volume of the world hath taught, 
Much may to paſs in little time he brought. 
As if to ſymptoms we may credit give, 
This very time, wherein we two now live, 
Shall in the compaſs, wound the muſes more, 
Than all th' old Engliſh ignorance before; 
Baſe baladry is ſo belov'd and ſought, 
And thoſe brave numbers are put by for naught, 
Which rarely read, were able to awake, 
Bodies from graves, and to the ground to ſhake 
The wandring clouds, and to our men at arms, 


| *Gainſt pikes and muſkets were moſt powerful charms. 


That, but I know, enſuing ages ſhall 

Raiſe her again, who now is in her fall; 
And out of duſt reduce our ſcatter'd rhimes, 
Th” rejected jewels of theſe ſlothful times, 
Who with the muſes would miſpend an hour, 
Bur ler blind gothiſh barbariſm devour 

Theſe feverous dog-days, bleſt by no record, 
But to be everlaſtingly abhor'd. 

If you vouchſafe reſcription, ſtuff your quill 
Wich natural bounties, and impart your ſkill 
In the deſcription of the place, that I 
May become learned in the foil thereby; 
Of noble Wyat's health, and let me hear, 

The governor ; and how our people there 
Increaſe and labour, what ſupplies are ſent, 
Which I confeſs ſhall give me much content; 
But you may fave your labour if you pleaſe, 

To write to me ought of your ſavages. 

As ſavage ſlaves be in Great Britain here, 

As any one that you can ſhew me there, 

And though for this I'll ſay I do not thirſt, 
Yet I ſhould like it well to be the firſt, 


Whoſe numbers hence into Virginia flew, 
So (noble Sandys) for this time adieu. 
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To my noble friend Maſter WILLIAM Brown, of the evil time. 


EAR friend, be ſilent and with patience ſee, 
What this mad time's cataſtrophe will be; 
The world's firſt wiſemen certainly miſtook 
Themſelves, and ſpoke things quite beſide the book, 
And that which they have ſaid _— untrue, 
Or elſe expect ſtrange judgment to enſue. 
This iſle is a meer Bedlam, and therein, 
We all lie raving, mad in every fin, 
And him the wiſeſt moſt men uſe to call, 
Who doth (alone) the maddeſt thing of all; 
He whom the maſter of all wiſdom found, 
For a mark'd fool, and fo did him propound, 
The time we live in, to that paſs is brought, 
That only he a cenſor now is thought ; 
And that baſe villain, (not an age yet gone,) 
Which a good man would not have look'd upon, 
Now like a God with divine worſhip follow'd, 
And all his actions are accounted hallow'd. 

This world of ours, thus runneth upon wheels, 
Set on the head, bolt upright with her heels; 
Which ann cn LARA ehadey 60k 
Th' opinion, the Pythagoriſts uphold, 

That the immortal foul — ; 
Then I f by the ſtrong power of fate, 
That thoſe which at confuſed Babel were, 

And ſince that time now many a lingering year, 
Through fools, and beaſts, and lunaticks have paſt, 
Are here imbodied in this age at laſt, 

And ſo long we from that time be gone, 
Yet taſte we ſtill of that confuſion, | 

For certainly there's ſcarce one found that now 

Knows what t'approve, or what to diſallow, 

All arſey - verſey, nothing is it's own, | 

But to our proverb, all turn'd upſide down; 

To do in time, is to do out of ſeaſon, | 

And that ſpeeds beſt, that's done the farth'ſt from reaſon, 
He's high'ſt that's low'ſt, he's ſureſt in that's out, 

He hits the next way that goes farth'ſt about, 

He getteth up unlike to riſe at all, 

He flips to ground as much unlike to fall; 
Which doth inforce me partly to prefer, 
The opinion of that mad Phil r 
Who taught, that thoſe all · framing powers above, 
(As *tis ſuppos'd) made man not out of love 

To him at all, but only as a thing, | 

To make them ſport with, which they uſe to bring 
As men do monkies, puppets, and ſuch tools 
Of laughter : ſo men are but the Gods fools. 

Such are by titles lifted to the ſky, 

As wherefore no man knows, God ſcarcely why ; 
The virtuous man depreſſed like a ſtone 

For that dull ſot to raiſe himſelf upon; 

He who neꝰ er thing yet worthy man durſt do, 
Never durſt look upon his country's foe, 

Nor durſt attempt that action which might get 


Him fame with men: or higher might ſer 
Than the baſe beggar (rightly if compar'd ;) 
This drone yet neveg brave attempt that dar d, 


Yet dares be kni and from thence dares grow 
To any title emp en beftow ;  _ 

For this believe, that impudence is now 

A cardinal vertue, und men it allow 

Reverence, nay more, men ſtudy and invent 


New ways np ke reer 


* 


Into the clouds the devil lately got, 
And by the moiſture doubting much the rot, 
A medicine took to make him purge and caſt; 
Which in ſhort time began to work ſo faſt, 
That he fell to't, and from his backſide flew 
A rout of raſcal a rude ribald crew 
Of baſe Plebeians, which no ſooner light 
Upon the earth, but with a ſudden flight 
They foread tha ife ; and as — once 
Over his ſhoulder back, by throwing ſtones 
They became men, even ſo theſe beaſts became 
Owners of titles from an obſcure name. 
| He that by riot, of a mighty rent, 
Hath his late goodly patrimony ſpent, 
And into baſe and wilful begg*ry run, 
— * 


This man as he ſome | 
With ſome great or rich gift reliev'd, 
When he that by induſtry atchiev'd 
Some noble thing, contemned and diſgrac'd, 
In the forlorn of times is plac'd, 

As though that had careleſsly left all 

That being hath on this terreſtial ball, 
To fortune's guiding, nor would have to do 

With man, nor ought that doth belong him to, 

Or at the leaſt God having given more 
Power to the devil, then he did of yore, 
Ovec this world : the fiend as he doth hate 

The virtuous man ; igning his eſtate, 

All noble things, and would have by his will, 

To be damn'd with him, uſing all his ſkill, 

By his black helliſh miniſters to vex 

All worthy men, and ftrangely to perplex f 
Their conſtancy, there by them ſo to . 

That they ſhould yield them wholely to his might. 

But of theſe things I vainly do but tell, 

Where hell is heaven, and heav'n is now turn'd hell; 


Where that which lately blaſphemy hath been, 


| Now godlineſs, much ſeſs accounted ſin ; 
And a long while I greatly marve'd why 
Buffoons and bawds ſhould hourly multiply, 
Till that of late I conſtru'd it, that they * 
To preſent thrift had got the perſect way, 
When I concluded by their odious crimes, 
It was for us no thriving in theſe times, 

As men oft laugh at little babes, when th 
Hap to behold ſome ſtrange thing in their play, 
To ſee them on the ſudden ſtrucken fad, 

As in their fancy ſome ſtrange forms they had, 
Which they by pointing with their fingers ſhow, 
at our capacitics ſo flow, | 
That by their countenance we no ſooner learn 
To ſee the wonder which they fo diſcern :. 


- [So the celeſtial powers do ſit and ſmile 


At innocent and virtuous men the while, 

They ſtand amazed at the world o'er-gone, 

So far beyond imagination, | 

With — baſencſs, that they ſilent ſic 

Pointing like children in deſcribing it. | 
Then, noble friend, the next way to controul 

Theſe worldly croſſes, is to arm thy foul 

With conſtant patience : and with thoughts as high 

As theſe below, and poor, winged to fly 6 

To that exalted ſtand, whither yer they 


Are got with pain, chat fi our of the way 
5 
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Of this ignoble age, which raiſeth none Which ſo prefers them; ſay thou he doth riſe, 
But ſuch as think their _ be mer That maketh virtue his chief exerciſe. 
Kd LOT oz | | And in thi Bae world come whareve that, 
& are ada d Me eh n chem He's worth lamenting, that for her doth fall, 
T hat yer are living, into ſearch do run 
To find what mi they have lately done, 


Upon the three ſons * the Lord 7 dunrr tt — in Rada. 
IGHT ſonnets hence, and to'loofe lovers y, 1 All forc'd expreſſion, that what poeſy that | 


And mournful maidens fing an elegy Happily think to grace it If withal, | 
On thoſe three SnxxF1zLDs, over-whelm'd with wavs,/ Falls ſo below ity that it rather borrows 
Whoſe loſs the tears of all the muſes craves ; Grace from their grief, than addeth to — 
A thing ſo full of pity as this was, For ſad miſchatios das in the Toſs of three, ; 
Methinks for nothing ſhould not ſlightly pals. | To ſhew it ſelf the utmoſt it could be + 
Treble this loſs was, why ſhould it not borrow, Exacting alſo by the ſelf fame law, | 
Through this iſle's treble parts, a treble ſorrow : The utmoſt tears that ſorrow had to dra, 
But fate did this, to fe the world to know, All future times hath utter) preventect 
That ſorrows which from common cauſes grow, Of a more loſs; or more to be lamented. 
Are not worth mourning for, the loſs to bear, | Whilſt in fair youth *. * flouriſh'd hete, 
But of one only ſon, 's not worth one tear. | To their kind parents they were only dear: 
Some tender hearted man, as I, may ſpend But being dead, now every one —— take 
Some drops (perhaps) for a deceaſed friend. Them for their own, and 46 RRE fDrro make, 
Some men (perhaps) their, wife's late death dy Is for their own begot, as they pretended R 
Or wives their huſbands, but ſuch be but few. Hope in the iſſue, which ould have defeended 
Cares that have us'd the hearts of men to touch = — agalzy nor here doth end our rrOW, 
So oft, and deeply, will not how be ſuch z But thoſe of us, that ſhall be bor! to mortow -,, 
Who'll care for loſs of maintenance, or place, | Still ſhall lament them, und when time hall eoutt 
Fame, liberty, or of the princt”s grace: 5 what vaſt — paſſed years hall mount, 
Or ſuirs in law, by baſe corruption erols'd, _—_ their death ſhall recen fo, © 
When he ſhall find, that this which he hath lofty the deluge; former Wd to ds. 
Alas, is nothing to his, which did loſe, O cruel Humber, guilty of their wort, 
Three ſons at once ſo excellent as thoſe : _ 1 now believe more thin 1 did bebe = 
Nay, it is fear'd that this in time may breed The Britiſh ſtory, whence thy name 
Hard hearts in men to their own natural feed ; Of kingly Humber, an invading Hun, 
That in reſpect of this great loſs of theirs, | By thee devoured; for tis likely thou 
Men will ſcarce mourn the death of their on heirs: Wich blood wert chriſten'd, B166d-thitſty till now 
Through all this iſle their loſs ſo public is; The Ouſe, the Done. And thou far dleater Trent, 
That every man doth rake them to be his, To drown theſe Syzrrrttbs as you gave conſent, 
And as a plague which had beginning there; Shall curſe the time, thut e' er you were infugd, 
So catching is, and reigging every where, Which have your waters baſely thus abus d. 
That thoſe the fartheſt off as much do rue them, The groveling boor yt binder not to go, 
As thoſe the moſt familiarly that knew them; And at his pleaſure ferry to and fro; 
Children with this diſaſter are wax d ſage, The very beſt part of whoſe ſoul, and blood, 
And like to men that ſtricken are in age; Compared with theirs, is vier then your mud. 
| Talk what it is three children at one time But wherefore paper do Tidly ſpend, | 

Thus to have drown'd, and in their very prime; On thoſe deaf waters do fo little end ? 
Yea, and do learn to act the ſame ſo well, And up to ſtarry heaven do 1 not look, 
That than old folk they better can it tell. In which, as in an everlaſting book, 

| Invention, oft that paſſion 'us'd to tain, Our ends are written? O let times rehearſe 

| In ſorrows of themſelves but light, and mean, Their fatal loſs in their fad anniverſe; © 
To make them ſee a great, here it ſhall not need, 
For that this ſubject doth fo far exceed 
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ADAM, to ſhe the ſmoothheſs of my vein, Of me get little, I am-fo much man, | 
Neither that I would have ou Entertain That let them do their utmoſt that they can, 
The time in reading me, which you Would ſpend I will reſiſt their forces : and they be 
In fair diſcourſe with ſome known honeſt friend, T great to others, yet not ſo to — 0 
I write not to yvu. Nay, and which is more, The firſt time I beheld you, I then 
0 My powerful verſes ſtrive not to reſtore, That (in it ſelf) which hed the power to dar- 
What time and ſickneſs have in IE impair'd, My ſtay'd affection, and thought to allow - 
| To other ends my elegy is | You ſome deal of my hearty but you have now 
: Your beauty, ſweetneſs, 10 your graceful parts ] Got far into it, and you have the ſkill 
That have drawn many eyes, wk many hearts, | (For ought I ſee) to win upon me ſtill 


When Fdb think tow bravely you have · born 
Your many croffes, as in fortune's ſcorn, 
And how have ſtemi to be, 
Of that which. hath. terrible to me; 
I thought you ſtupid, nor that you had felt 
Thoſe griefs whick. (often) I have ſean to melt 
Another woman into fighs. and. tears, 
A thing but ſeldam in your ſrx and years, 
But when in you” Þ Have perceiv*d again, 
( Noted by me, more than by other men) 
How feeling and how ſenſſble you are 
Of your friend" fbrrows, and with how much care 
You ſeek to cure them, chen my ſelf I blame, 
That I your patience ſhould ſu much; miſname, 
Which to my pg, maketh known — 
„Who feels another's grief, 855 feel their , 
When ſtraight methinks, F your patience ſay, 
Are Ir. that ſtudied Seneca: | 
Pliny's moſt learned letters; and muſt I 
Read you a lecture in philoſophy, N 
T*avoid the afffiftians that have us d to reach you; 
I'll learn you more, fir, than yoyr books can teach you. 

Of all your fex, yer never did I know, | 
Any that yet ſo actually coutt ſhow , 
Such rules for patience, ſuch an eufy way, 
That who ſo fees it ſhall be forc'd to fay, 
Lo what before ſeem*d hard to be difcern'd, 
Is of this lady, in an inſtant learn'd, | 
It is heaven's wilf _— mould wronged be 
By the malicions, that the world might ſee 
Your dove ke meeknefs ; for had the baſe ſcum, 
The ſpawn of fiends, bern in your ſtander dumb, 
Your virtue then had periſh*d, never priz'd, P 
For that the fame you had not exercis d ] 
And you had loſt the crown you have, and glory, 
Nor had you been the ſubject of my ſtory. 
Whilſt they feel hell, being damned in their hate, 
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Their thoughts, hke devils them excruciate, _ 


An elegy upon the death of the 


UST 1 needs write, who's he that can refuſe, 
V 1 He vans a mind, for her that hath no mule, 
The thought of her doth-heav'nly rage inſpire, 
Next powerful, to thoſe cloven Tongues of fire. 
Since I knew ought time never did allow 
Me ſtuff fit for an elegy, till now; . 0 
When France and England's Haun vs dy'd, my quill, 
Why, I know net, but it that time lay ſtill, 
Tis more than greatneſs that my ſpirit muſt raiſe, 
To obſerve cuſtom I uſe not to praiſe ; ö 
Nor the keaſt thought of mine yet cer depended #71 
On any one from whom ſhe was deſcended ; 
That for their favoar [this way ſhould woo, - 
As ſome-poar wretched things/{ pexhaps) may do; 
I gain the end. whereat only aun, | 
If by my freedom i may giue her fame. | 
Walking then fauh being acwly up from bed, 
O ſir eth anch che -Lady\Crarron's dead. 
When, but that ma en nage wi 
My hand had ine benn gay of his blond. 
If ſhe be ſa wagyve conſeſs it. 

' {QuotkNandramffo:coldly-to emp it; 
Thou ſhouii ese ea tomake me fear thee, 
I That might r ee had been pear thee ; 

Thou ſhould'fiihweceme kke/Time,withthy ſcalp bare, 
Ann in thpdanndethew hand} hae brought thy hair, 
_ - _. \Caſting upemmerudhadreediul look, -— 

As ſcen a ſpinss A 


| 


Lady PEN ELO E CLIFTON. 


Thou ſhouldſt have ſhot thine eye-balls in my face, 
Then falling at my feet, thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, 


| By that near grove, whereas both firſt and laſt, 


And that I ſaw men lead home ri 
Beſides advis'd me well,) I durſt 


Her delicacy, lovelineſs, and 
Wich ſuch a ſummer bravery 
| Bur now, alas! it look'd forlorn and dead; 
And where ſhe ſtood, the fading leaves were ſhed, 
] Preſenting only ſorrow to my fight, 

O God! (thought I) this is her emblem right. 


For by that touch, like 
Who are not his, until 


Them with new pains, and-gives-you this content 
To ſee your ſoul an Innocent, hath ſuffer d. 
And up to heaven beſoro your eyes: be offer'd : 
Your like we in a burning glaſs may ſee, 
When the ſun's rays therein contraſted 
Bent on ſome objech which is purely white, 
We find that colour doth di icrce the light, 
And ſtands untainted: but Po hath got 
Some little ſully 3 or the leaſt ſmall ſpor, 
Then it ſoon fires it; ſo you ſtill remain 
Free, becauſe in you they can find no ſtain. 
_ God doth not love-them leaſt, on whom he lays 
The greer'ſt ating but that he will praiſe 
Himſelf moſt in them, and wilt make them fit 
Near'ſt to himſelf who is the Lamb to fit : 
gold he tries them, 
And js may work fuck ſect, 
your example may work ſuch 
That it may be the begi — 2 
Of patient women; that many a day 
All huſbands may for you their founder pray. 
Nor is to me your innocence the leſs, 
In that I ſee you ſtrive not to ſuppreſs 
Their barbarous makee z but your noble heart 
P d to act fo diffieule a part, 
82 — is ſtill 
me it was, your proper ill, 
The effect from your nf ſelf the cauſe, 
Like ſome juſt prince, who to eſtabliſh laws 
Suffers the breach at his beſt lov'd to ſtrike, 
To learn the vulgar to endure the like. 
You are a thus, nor can you be 
Leſi to the world ſo valued by me: 
If as you have begun, you ſtill perſevere, 
Be ever good, chat 1 may love you ever. 
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And gazing on me ſo a little ſpace, 


O ſhe is gone, and nature with her dead. 
With this ill news amaz'd by chance I paſs'd, 


I ſaw her, not three months before ſhe dy'd ; 
When (tho* full ſummer gan to veil her pride, 
*d corn, 
e ſworn 
year, the autumn had adjourn'd, 
ſpring had been again return'd, 

e, . 
deck'd the place : 


The ling'rin 
And the belt 


And ſure I think it cannot but be thought, 
That I to her by providence was brought. 
For that the fates fore-dooming ſhe ſhould die, 
Shewed me this wond'rous maſter-piece, that I | 
Should ſing her funeral, that the world ſhould know it, 
That heaven did think her worthy of a poet 
My hand is fatal, nor doth fortune doubt, 
For what it writes, not fire ſhall ere raze our. 
A thouſand ſilken puppets ſhould have died, 
And in their fulſome coffins putrified, ” 
| re 
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Ere in my lines you of their names ſhould hear 
To tell the world that ſuch there ever were, 
Whoſe memory ſhall from the earth decay, 
Before thoſe rags were worn they gave away. 
Had I her god-like features never ſeen, 
Poor ſlight report had told me ſhe had been 
A handſome lady,  comely, very well, 
And ſo might I have died an infidel, 
As many do which never did her ſee, 
Or cannot credit, - what ſhe was, by me. 
Nature, herſelf, that before art prefers 
To go beyond all our coſmographers, 
By charts and maps exactly that have ſhown ' 
= of this earth that ever can be known, 
or that ſhe would beyond them all deſcry 
What art could not by any mortal eye; 
A map in heaven by her rare features drew, 
And that ſhe did ſo lively and fo true, 
That any ſoul but ſeeing it, might ſwear 
That all was perfect heavenly that was there. 
If ever any painter were fo bleſt, 


To draw that face, which ſo much heav'n expreſs'd, 


If in his beſt of ſkill he did her right, 

I wiſh it never may come in my ſight, 

I greatly doubt my faith (weak man) leſt I 

Should to that face commit idolatry. | 
Death might have tith'd her ſex, but for this 

Nay, have ta'en half to have let her alone; 

Such as their wrinkled temples to ſupply, 

Cement them up with fluttiſh Mercury, 

Such as undteſs'd were able to affright, 

A valiant man approaching him by night: 

Death might have taken ſuch, her end defer'd, 

Until the time ſhe had been elimacter' d; 


When ſhe would have been at threeſcore years and three, 


Such as our beſt at three and twenty be, » 
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With envy then, he might have overthrown her, 
When age nor time had power to ſeize upon her. 
But when the unpitying fates her end decreed, 

They to the ſame did inſtantly proceed, 
For well they knew (if ſhe had languiſh'd ſo) 
As thoſe which hence by natural cauſes go, 
So many prayers, and tears for her had 
As certainly their iron laws had broken, | 
And had wak'd heav*n, who clearly would have how 
That change of kingdoms to her death it ow'd ; 
And that the world ſtill of her end might think, 
It would have let ſame neighbouring mountain fink ; 
Or the vaſt ſea it in on us to caſt, : 
As Severn did about ſome five years paſt : 
Or ſome ſtern comet his curl'd top to rear, 
Whoſe length ſhould meaſure half our <7: 
Holding this height, to ſay ſome will not ſtick, 
That now I rave, and am grown lunatick: 
You of what ſex ſoc'er you be, you lye, 
'Tis thou thyſelf is lunatick, not I. 
| I charge you in her name that now is gone, 
That may conjure you, if you be not ſtone, 
That you no harſh, nor ſhallow rhimes decline, 
Upon that day wherein you ſhall read mine. 
Such as indeed are falſely termed verſe, 
And will but fit like moths upon her hearſe ; 
Nor that no child, nor chambermaid, nor page, 
| Diſturb the room, the whilſt my ſacred rage 

In reading is; but whilſt you hear it read, 
Suppoſe, before you, that you ſee her dead, 
The walls about you hung. with mournful black, 
And nothing of her funeral to lack 
And when this period gives you leave to pauſe, 
Caſt up your eyes, and ſigh for my applauſe, 


nN NTX NN NC ECT CONCRETE 


Upon the noble Lady AST ON 's departure for Spain. 


Many a time have greatly marvell'd, why 


Men ſay, their friends depart when as they die, 


How well that word, a dying, doth expreſs, 
I did not know (I truly muſt confeſs,) 

Till her departure for whoſe miſſed fight, 

I am enforc'd this clegy to write : 

But ſince 1eſiſtle(s fate will have it ſo, 

That ſhe from hence muſt to Iberia go, 
And my weak wilkes can her not detain, 

I will of heaven in policy complain, | 
That it ſo long her travel ſhould adjourn, 
Hoping thereby to haſten her return, 


«The Can thoſe of * Norway for their wage procure, 


witches of By their black ſpells, a wind that ſhall endure 
the nor- Till from aboard, the wiſhed land men ſee, 
— 1 And fetch the harbour, where they long to be, 
winds to Can they by charms do this, and cannot 
paſſengers. Who am the prieſt of Phoebus, and fo high 
Sit in his favqur, win the poet's god, 
To ſend ſwift Hermes with his ſnaky rod, 
To Folus' cave, commanding him with care, 
His proſperous winds that he for her prepare, 
And from that hour wherein ſhe takes the ſeas, 
Nature bring on the quiet Halcion days, 
And in that hour that bird begin her neſt, 
Nay, at that very inſtant, that long reſt 
May ſcize on Neptune, who may till repoſe, 
And let that bird ne'er till that hour diſcloſe, 
Wherein ſhe landeth, and for all that ſpace 
Be not a wrinkle ſeen on Thetis' face, 


Only ſo much breath with a gentle gale, 

As by the eaſy ſwelling of her fail, 

May at Sebaſtian's ſafely ſet her down, 

Where, with her goodneſs ſhe may bleſs the town. 
If heaven in juſtice would have /plagu'd by thee 

Some pirate, and grim Neptune thou ſhould'ſt be 

His executioner; or what is his worſe, | 

The gripple merchant, born to be the curſe 

Of this brave iſland ; let them for her ſake, 

Who to thy ſafeguard doth herſelf betake, 

Eſcape undrown'd, unwreck d; nay rather let 

Them be at eaſe in ſome ſafe harbour ſer, 

Where with much profit they may vend their wealth 

That they have got by villainy and ſtealth, 


| Rather, great Neptune, than when thou doſt rave, 
Thou once ſhould*ſt wet her ſail but with a wave. 
Or if ſome ing rover ſhould but dare 


To ſeize the ſhip wherein ſhe is to fare, 


Let the fell fiſhes 'of the main appear, 


As they are now, till they aſſay d to 
Grape-crowned Bacchus in a ſtripling's 1 
That came aboard them, and would fain ſail'd 
To vine-ſpread * Naxus, but that him they fail'd, 
Which he perceiving, them ſo monſtrous made, 
And warn them how they invade. 
Le ſouth and weſtern winds now ceaſe to blow, 
Autumn is come, there be no flowers to grow, 
Yea from that place reſpire, 'to which ſhe goes, 
And to her fails ſhould ſhow yourſelf but foes, 


And tell thoſe ſea-thieves, that once ſuch they were 


= 
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But Boreas and ye eaſtern winds ariſe, 

To ſend her ſoon to Spain, but be preciſe, 
That in your aid you ſeem not ſtill ſo ſtern, 
As we a ſummer d no more diſcern, 
For till that here again I may her ſee, 

It will be winter all the year with me. 

Ye © ſwan-begorten lovely brother ſtars, 

So oft auſpicidus to poor mariners, | 
Ye twin · bred lights of lovely Leda's brood, 
Jove's egg. born iſſue, ſmile upon the flood, 
And in your mild*{t aſpect do ye appear 

To be her warrant from all future fear. 

And if thou ſhip, that bear'ſt her, do prove good, 
May never time by worms conſume thy wood, 
Nor ruſt thy iron, may thy tacklings laſt, 

Till they for relicks be in temples plac'd 
May'ſt thou be ranged with mighty ark 
Wherein juſt Noah did all the world embark, 
With that which after Troy's ſo famous wreck, 
From ten years travel brought Ulyſſes back, 
That Argo which to Colchis went from Greece, 


And in her bottom brought ght the golden fleece 
Under brave Jaſon : or an ef Drake, 
Wherein he did his famous voyage make 
About the world ; or Ca'ndiſh's that went 

As far as his, about the continent. 

And ye mild winds that now I do implore, 
Not once to raiſe the leaſt ſand on the ſhore, 
Nor once on forfeit of yourſelves reſpire : 
When once the time is come of her retire, 

If then it pleaſe you, but to do your due, 
What for thoſe winds I did, I'll do for you ; 
ll woo you then, and if that not ſuffice, 

My pen ſhall! prove you to have deities, 

Pl ſing your loves in verſes that ſhall flow, 
ans tell mug your weal and woe, 

: ve what prokt to the earth you bring, 
dof ow tis you that welcome in the 4 
PII raiſe up altars to you, as to ſhow, 

The time ſhall be kept holy, when you blow. 
O bleſſed winds ! 1 that it may be, 


To ſend health to her, and her home to me. 


FFA er r 


To my dearly loved Friend Henry Reynolds, E; of Poets and Poeſy. 


Y dearly loved friend, how oft have we, 
In winter evenings (meaning to be free,) 
To ſome well choſen place us'd to retire, 

And there with moderate meat, and wine, and fire, 

Have paſs'd the hours contentedly with char, 

Now talk'd of this, and then diſcours d of that, 

Spoke our own verſes twixt ourſelves, if not 

Other mens lines, which we by chance had got, 

Or ſome ſtage pieces famous Ex before, 

Of which your happy memory had ſtore ; 

And I remember you much pleaſed were, 

Of thoſe who lived long ago to hear, 

As well as of thoſe, of theſe latter times, 

Who have inrich'd our language with their rhimes, 

And in ſucceſſion how ſtill up they grew, 

Which is the ſubject that I now purſue; 

For from my cradle (you muſt know that) 1 

Was till. inc lin'd to noble 1 

And when that once pueriles I read, 

And newly had my conſtrued, 

In my ſmall ſelf 1 greatly marvell'd then, 

Amongſt all other, what ſtrange kind ot men 

Theſe poets were, and pleaſed with the name, 

To my mild tutor merrily | came, 

(For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, ſcarce ten years of age) 

Claſping my ſlender arms about his thigh. 

O my dear maſter! cannot you (quoth I) 

© Make me a poet? Do it, if you can, 

And you ſhall ſee, Ill quickly be a man,” 
Who me thus anſwer d, fmiling, * Boy, quoch he, 
ff you'll not play the wag, but I may ſee 
«You ply your learning, I will ſhortly read 

Some pets to you ;* Phoebus be my ſpeed, 
To't hard went I, when ſhortly he began, 

And firſt read to me honeſt Mantuan, 


Then Virgil's Eclogues, being enter d thus, 

an 

And in his full career could make him ſtop, 

And bound upon Parnaſſus by-clift top. 

I ſcorn'd your ballad then though 

Bur fol, n ſpciſlng r 

I from my ſubjett haye too long digrels' 

Then to the maller that we took in hand, 

Jove and Apollo for the Muſes ſtand. _ 
That noble Chaucer, in thoſe mer times, 

The firſt inrich*d our Engliſh with his rhimes, 

And was the firſt of ours that ever brake 

Into the muſes treaſure, and firſt ſpake 

In weighty numbers, delving in the mine 

Of perfect knowledge, which he could refine, 


it were done 


/ 
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And coin for current, and as much as then 
The Engliſh language could expreſs to men, 
He made it do; and by his wond”rous ſkill, 
Gave us much git from his abundant quill. 
And honeſt Gower, who in reſpect of him, 
Had only fip'd at Aganippa's brim, 
And though in years this lat was him before, 
Yet fell he far of the other's ſtore. 
When after thoſe, four ages very near, 
Lt. with the muſes * 3 were 
princely Surrey, early in the time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime 
Of England's noble youth; with him there came 
Wyat ; with reverence whom we ſtill do name 
Amongſt our poets, Brian had a ſhare 
With the two former, which accounted are 
That time's beſt makers, and the authors were 
Of thoſe ſmall „which the title bear, 
Of ſongs and ſonnets, wherein oft they hit 
On many dainty paſſages of wit. 
Gaſcoine and Churchyard after them again 
In the beginning of Eliza's reign, 
Accounted were great mecterers many a day, 
But not inſpired with brave fire, had they 
Liv'd but a little longer, they had ſeen 


| Their works before them to have buried been. 


Grave moral Spencer after theſe came on, 
Than whom | am perſuaded there was none 
Since the blind Bard his Iliads up did make, 


1 Fitter a taſk like that to undertake, 


To ſet down boldly, bravely to invent, 

In all high knowledge, ſurely excellent. 
The noble Sidney, wich this laſt aroſe, 

That herbe for numbers, and for proſe. 

That throughly pac'd our language as to ſhow, 


The plenteous Engliſh hand in hand might go 


With Greek and Latin, and did firſt reduce 

Our tongue from Lilly's writing then in uſe; * 
Talking of ſtones, ſtars, plants, of fiſhes, flies, 

ying with words, and idle ſimiles, 


Playi f 
As th iſh apes and very zanies be 


Of every thing, that they do hear and fee, 


So imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They ſpeak and write, all like meer lunaticks. 
Then Warner, tho? his lines were not ſo trim'd, 

Nor yet his poem fo exactly limn d 

And neatly jointed, but the critick may 

Eaſily reprove him, yet thus let me fay : 

For my old friend, paſſages there be 

In him, which I proteſt have taken me 

With almoſt wonder, ſo fine, clear, and new, 
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Neat Marlow bathed in the Theſpian ſprings 
Had in him thoſe brave tranflunary things, 
That the firſt poets had, his raptures were, 
All air, and fire, which made his verſes clear, 
For that fine madneſs ſtill, he did retain, 
Which rightly ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain. 

And ſurely Naſhe, though he a proſer were, 
A branch of laurel yet deſerves to bear, 
Sharply ſatyrick was he, and that way 
He went, ſince that his being, to this day 
Few have attempted, and I ſurely think 
Theſe-words ſhall hardly be ſet down with ink, 
Shall ſcorch and blaſt ſo as his could, where, he 
Would inflift vengeance ; and be it ſaid of thee, 
Shakeſpear, thou hadſt as ſmooth a comick vein, 
Fitting the ſock, and in thy natural brain, 

As ſtrong conception, and as clear a rage, 
As any one that traffick'd with the ſtage. 

Amongſt theſe Samuel Daniel, whom if I 
May ſpeak of, but to cenſure do deny, 

Only have heard ſome wiſe men him rehearſe, 


' To be too much hiſtorian in verſe ; 
His rhimes wereſmooth, his meeters well did cloſe, 


But yet his manner better fitted proſe : 

Next theſe, learn'd Johnſon, in this liſt I bring, 

Who had drunk deep of the Pierian ſpring, 

Whoſe knowledge did him worthily preter, 

And long was lord here of the theatre, 

Who in opinion made our learn'ſt to ſtick, 

Whether in poems rightly dramatick, 

Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should bear the buſkin, or the ſock away. 

Others again have lived in my days, 

That have of us deſerved no leſs praiſe 

For their tranſlations, than the daintieſt wit 

That on Parnaſſus thinks, he high'f doth fit, 

And for a chair may *mongſt the muſes call, 

As the moſt curious maker of them all; 

As reverend Chapman, who hath brought to us, 

Muſzus, Homer, and Heſiodus 

Out of the Greek; and by his ſkill hath rear'd 

Them to that height, and to our tongue endear*d, 

That were thoſe poets at this day alive, 

To ſee their books thus with us to ſurvive, 

They would think, having neglected them ſo long, 

They had been written in the Engliſh tongue. 
And Silveſter whofrom the French more weak, 

Made Bartas of his ſix days labour ſpeak 

In natural Engliſh, who, had he there ſtaid, 

He had done well, and never had bewray'd 
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His own invention to have been ſo poor, 
Who ſtill wrote leſs, in ſtriving to write more, 
Then dainty Sands, that hath to Engliſh done 
Smooth ſliding Ovid, and hath made him run 
With ſo much ſweetneſs and unuſual grace, 
As though the neatneſs of the Engliſh pace, 
Should tell the jetting Latin that it came 
But ſlowly after, as though tiff and lame. 
So Scotland ſent us hither, for our own 
2m N mag ever would have known, 
o ſtand by mine, that moſt ingenious knight, 
My Alexander, to whom in his right, 
I want extremely, yet in ſpeaking thus 


| I do but ſhew the love, that was twixt us, 


And not his numbers, which were brave and high, 
So like his mind, was his clear poeſy. 

And my dear Drummond to Whom much I owe 
For his much love, and proud was I to know, 
His poeſy, for which two worthy men, 

I Menſtry ſtill thattJove, and Hawthornden. 
Then the two Beaumonts and my Brown aroſe, 
My dear companions whom I freely choſe 

My boſom friends ; and in their ſeveral ways, 
Rightly born poets, and in theſe laſt days, 
Men of much note, and no leſs nobler parts, 
Such as have freely told to me their hearts, 

As I have mine to them; but if you ſhall 

Say in your knowledge, that theſe be not all 
Have writ in numbers, be inform'd that I 
Only myſelf, ro theſe few men do tie, 

Whoſe works oft printed, ſet on every poſt, 
To publick cenſure ſubject have been moſt ; 
For ſuch whoſe poems, be they ne' er fo rare, 
In private chambers that incloiſter'd are, 

And by tranſcription daintily muſt go 


| As though the world unworthy were to know, 


Their rich compoſures, let thoſe men that keep 
Theſe wond'rous relicks in their judgment deep, 
And cry them up fo, let ſuch pieces be 
Spoke of by thoſe that ſhall come after me, 

I paſs not for them, nor do mean to run 


In queſt of theſe, that them applauſe have won, 


Upon our ſtages in theſe latter days, 

That are ſo many, let them have their bays 
That do deſerve it; let thoſe wits that haunt 
Thoſe publick circuits, let them freely chant 
Their fine compoſures, and their praiſe purſue, 
And fo, my dear friend, for this time adieu. 


_— 
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I. 
Ike an advent*rous ſea-farer am I, 
Who hath ſome long and dang'rous voyage been, 
And call'd to tell of his diſcovery, 
How far he ſail'd, what countries he had ſeen ? 
Proceeding from the port whence he put forth, 
Shews by Ris compaſs how his courſe he ſteer'd ; 
When eaſt, when weſt, when ſouth, and when by north, 
As how the pole to ev'ry place was rear'd, 
What capes he doubled, of what continent, 
The gulphs and ſtraits that ſtrangely he had paſt, 
Where moſt becalm'd, where with foul weather ſpent, 
And on what rocks in peril to be caſt ? 
Thus in my love, time calls me to relate 
My tedious travels, and oft-varying fate, 
II. 
V heart was lain, and none but you and 1; 
Who ſhould I think the murder ſhould commit? 
Since bur yourſelf there was no creature by, 
But only L; guiltleſs of murd'ring it. 
It flew itſelf 3 the verdict on the view 
Do quit the dead, and me not acceſlary : 
Well, well, 1 fear it will be prov'd by you, 
The evidence ſo great a proof doth carry. 


i. 
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But O, ſee, ſee, we need enquire no further, 
Upon your lips the ſcarlet drops are found, 
And in your eye, the boy that did the murder, 


Your cheeks yet pale, ſince firſt he gave the wound. 


By this I fee, however things be paſt, 

Yet heav'n will ſtill have murder out at laſt. 

| | III. a | 
Aking my pen, with words to caſt my woe, 

Duly to count the ſum of all my cares, 

I find, my griefs innumerable grow, 

The reck*nings riſe to millions of deſpairs, 

And thus dividing of my fatal hours, 

The payments of my love, I read, and croſs, 

Subſtracting, ſet my ſweets unto my ſours, 


My joys arrearage leads me to m ; 
And thus mine eyes a debtor to thige eye, 
Which by extortion gaineth all looks, 
My heart hath paid fuch grievous uſury, 


That all their wealth lies in thy beauty's books, 
And all is thine which hath been due to me, 
And I a bankrupt, quite undone by thee. 


IV. 
Right ſtar of beauty, on whoſe eye-lids fit 
A thouſand nymph-like and enamour'd graces, 
The deſſes of memory and wit, 
Which there in order take their ſeveral places, 
In whoſe dear boſom ſweet delicious Love 
Lays down his quiver which he once did bear : 
Since he that bleſſed paradiſe did prove, 
And leaves his mother's lap to ſport him there, 
Let others ſtrive to entertain with words, 
My ſoul is of a braver metal made, 
I hold that vile, which vulgar wit affords ; 
In me's that faith which time cannot invade. 
Let what I praiſe be ſtili made good by you : 
Be you moſt worthy, whilſt I am moſt true. 


1 
Othing but No and I, and I and No: 
How falls it out fo ſtrangely you reply? 
I tell you (fair) I'll not be anſwer'd fo, 
With this affirming No, denying I. 
I fay, I love, you ſlightly anfwer I: 
] ſay, You love, you peule me out a No: 
I ſay, I die, you echo me with I: 
Save me, I cry, you ſigh me out a No. 
Muſt Woe and I have nought but No and I ? 
No I, am I, if I no more can have; 
Anſwer no more, with ſilence make reply, 
And let me take myſelf what I do crave : 
Let No and I, with I and you be ſo: 
Then anſwer No and I, and I and No. 


VI. 

OW many paltry, fooliſh, painted things, 
H That now in coaches trouble every ſtreet, 
Shall be forgotten, whom no poet ſings, 

Ere they be well wrap'd in their winding ſheet ? 
Where I to thee eternity ſhall give, 
When nothing elſe remaineth'of theſe days, 
And queens hereafter ſhall be glad to live 
Upon the alms of thy ſuperfluous praiſe ; 
Virgins and matrons reading theſe my rhimes, 
Shall be ſo much delighted with thy ſtory, 
That they ſhall grieve they liv'd not in theſe times, 
To have ſeen thee, their ſex's only glory : 
So thou ſhalt fly above the vulgar throng, 
Still to ſurvive in my immortal ſong. 


VII. 

Ove in a humour play'd the prodigal, 
* And bad my ſenſes to a ſolemn feaſt ; 
Act more to grace the company withal, 
Invites my heart to be the chiefeſt gueſt : 


No other drink would ſerve this glutton's turn 


* 


Thy 


But precious tears diſtilling from mine eyne, 
Which with my ſighs this epicure doth burn, 
Quaffing carouſes in this coſtly wine; 
Where, in his cups o ercome with foul exceſs, 
Straightways he plays a ſwaggering ruffi'n's part, 
And at the banquet in his drunkenneſs, 
Slew his dear friend, my kind and trueſt heart: 
A gentle warning (friends) thus may you ſee, 
W hat *tis to keep a drunkard company. 
VIII. | 
Here's nothing grieves me, but that age ſhould haſte, 
That in my days I may not ſee thee old, 
That where thoſe two clear ſparkling eyes are plac'd, 
Only two loop-holes then I might behold. 
That lovely, arched, ivory, poliſh*d brow, 
Defac'd with wrigkles, that I might but ſee; 
Thy dainty ſo curd and criſped now, 
Like grizzled nfs ſome aged tree ; 
Thy cheek, now fluſh with roſes, - ſunk and lean, 
Thy lips, with age, as any wafer thin, 
pearly teeth out of thy head fo clean, 
That when thou feed'ſt thy noſe ſhall touch thy chin: 


Theſe lines that now thou a ich mould delight 
thee, | ; | 
Then would I make thee read, but to deſpight 
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| _ 
A other men, ſo I myſelf do muſe, 
Why in this ſort I wreſt invention fo, 
And why theſe giddy metaphors I uſe, 


Leaving the path the greater part do go: 


[ will reſolve you: I am lunatick, 
And ever this in mad-men you ſhall find, 


What they laſt thought of when the brain grew ſick, 
In molt diſtraction they keep that in mind. 


Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 


Reaſon and you (you muſt conceive) are twain, 
"Tis nine years now fince firſt 1 loſt my wit, 
Bear with me then, tho* troubled be my brain: 
With diet and correction men diſtraught, 
Not too far paſt) may to their wits be brought. 
X. | 
—— nothing fitter can I thee compare, 
Than to the ſon of ſome rich penny-father, 
Who having now brought on his end with care, 
Leaves to his fon all he had heap'd together 
This new rich novice laviſh of his cheſt, 
To one man gives, doth on another ſpend, 
Then here he riots, yet amongſt the reſt, 
Haps to lend ſome to one true honeſt friend. 
Thy gifts thou in obſcurity doſt waſte, 
Falſe friends thy kindneſs, born but to decelve thee ; 
Thy love that is on the unworthy plac'd, 
Time hath thy beauty, which with age will leave thee 3 
Only that little which to me was lent, 
I give thee back when all the reſt is ſpent. 


Xl. 
OU not alone, when You are ſtill alone, 

O God, from You that I could private be, 
Since You one were, I never ſince was one, 
Since You in me, myſelf ſince out of me, 
Tranſported from myſelf into Your being, 

Tho? eicher diſtant, preſent yet to either, 
Senſeleſs with too much joy, each other ſeeing, 
And only abſent when we are together. 
Give Me myſelf, and take Yourſelf again, 
Deviſe ſome means but how I may forſake You, 
So much is mine that doth with You remain, 
That taking what is mine, with Mel take Lou; 
You do bewitch me, O that I could fly, 
From myſelf You, or from your ownlfelf I. 


XII. To the Soul. 
Hat learned father, which ſo firmly proves 
[ The ſoul of man immortal and divine, 
And doth the ſev*ral offices define, 


Anima Gives her that name, as ſhe the body moves, 
Amor Then is ſhe love, embracing charity, 
Animus Moving a will in us, it is the mind, 

Mens Retaining knowledge, ſtill the ſame in kind, 
Memoria As intellectual, it is Memory, 

Ratio In judging, Reaſon only is her name, 
Senſus In ſpeedy apprehenſion it is ſenſe, 


Conſcientia In right or wrong they call her conſcience, 
Spiritus The ſpirit, when it to God - ward doth inflame : 
Theſe of the ſoul the ſew ral functions be, 

W hich my heart lighten'd by thy love doth ſee. 

XIII. To the Shadow. 
Etters and lines we ſee are ſoon defaced, 

Metals do waſte, and fret with canker's ruſt, 
the diamond ſhall once conſume to duſt, 
And freſheſt colours with foul ſtains diſgraced : 
Paper and ink can paint but naked words, 


To write with blood, of force offends the ſight ; 


And if with tears, I find them all too light, 

And ſighs and ſigns a filly hope affords. 

O ſweeteſt ſhadow, how thou ſerv*ſt my turn 

Which ſtill ſhalt be as long as there is ſun ; 

Nor whilſt the world is, never ſhall be done, 

Whilſt moon ſhall ſhine, or any fire ſhall burn: 
Thatev'ry thing whence Shadow doth proceed, 
May in his Shadow my love's ſtory read. 


XIV. 
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XIV. 

F he, from heav*n that filch'd that living fire, 
I Condemn'd by Jove to endleſs torment be, 

y marvel how you ſtill go free, | 
That far beyond Prometheus did aſpire : 
The fire he ſtole, altho* of heavenly kind, 
Which from above he.craftily did take, 
Of lifeleſs clods, us living men to make, 


Hie did beftow in temper of the, mind: 


But you broke into heav'n's immortal ſtore, 
Where virtue, honour, wit, and beauty lay ; 
Which taking thence you have cſcap'd away, 
Yet ſtand as free as &er you did before: 

Yet old Prometheus puniſh*d for his rape: 

Thus poor thievesſuffer, when the greater ſcape. 

| XV. His remedy for love. 
Ince to obtain thee, nothing me will ſtead, 
I have a med'cine that ſhall cure my love, 

The powder of her heart dry'd, when ſhe's dead, 
That gold nor honour ne'er had power to move; 


' Mix'd with her tears that neꝰ er her true love croſs d, 


Nor at ſiſteen ne'er long' d to be a bride, 
Boil'd wich her ſighs in giving up the ghoſt, 
That for her late decealed huſband dy d; 
Into the ſame then let a woman. breathe, 
That being chid, did never word reply, 
Wich one thrice-marry*d's pray'rs, that did bequeath 
A legacy to ſtale virginity: : Sw «7 
If this receipt have not the pow'r to win me, 
Little I'll ſay, but think the Devil's in me. 
XVI. In allufion to the Phenix. 
Ongſt all the creatures in this ſpacious round, 
Of the birds kind, the Phoenix is alone, 
Which beſt by you of living things is known ; 
None like to that, none like to you 1s found, 
Your beauty is the hot and ſplend'rous ſun, 


The precious on be your chaſte deſire, 
indl 


3 


Which being ed by that heav*nly fire, 
Your life ſo like the Phoenix's ; 
Yourſelf thus burned in that ſacred flame, 
With ſo rare ſweetneſs all the heav*ns perfuming, 
Again increaſing, as you are conſuming, —_ 
Only by dying, born the very fame ; 

And wing'd by fame, you to the ſtars aſcend, 

So you of time ſhall live beyond the end. 

XVII. To Tine. 
Tay, ſpeedy Time, behold before thou paſs, 
From age to age what thou haſt ſought to ſee, 

One, in whom all the excellencies be, 
In whom, heav*n looks itſelf as in a glaſs: 
Time, took thou too in this tralucent glaſs, 
And thy youth paſt in this pure mirrour ſee, 
As the world's =—_ in his infancy, 
What it was then, and thou before it was; 
Paſs on, and to poſterity tell this, 
Yet ſee thou tell, but truly, what hath been, 
Say to our nephews, that thou once haſt ſeen, 
In perfect human ſhape all heav*nly bliſs ; 

And bid them mourn, nay more, deſpair with thee, 

That ſhe is gone, her like again to ſee. 


XVIII. To the celeſtial numbers. 
this our world, to learning, and to heaven, 
Three Nines there are, to every one a Nine, 
One number of the earth, the other both divine, 
One woman now makes three odd numbers even. 
Nine orders firſt of be in heaven, 


Nine muſes do with learning ſtill frequent, 


Theſe with the gods are ever reſident. 

Nine worthy women to the world were given: 

My worthy one to theſe nine worthies addeth, 

And my fair muſe, one muſe unto the nine, 

And my good angel (in my ſoul divine) a 

With one more order theſe nine orders gladdeth: 
My muſe, my worthy, and my angel then, 
Makes every one of theſe three. nines a ten. 
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No marvel then tho charity grow 


XIX. To 1 
OU cannot love, my pretty 
Y There was a time you told me that you would: 
But now again you will the ſame deny, | 


lf it might pleaſe you, would to God you could. 
What will you hate? nay that you will not neither; 
Nor love, nar hate, how then? what will you do? 


What will you keep a mean then betwixt either? 
Or will you love me, and yet hate me too? 

Yet ſerves not this: what next, what other ſhift ? 
You will, and will not, what a coil is here ? 

I fee your craft, now I perceive your drift, 

And all this while, I was miſtaken. there: 

Your love and hate is this, I now do prove you, 
You love in hate, by hate to make me love you. 


a -- 

N evil ſpirit your beauty haunts me ſtill, 

Wherewith (alas!)I have been long _ 
Which ceaſeth not to tempt me to each ill, | 
Nor gives me once but one poor minuteꝰs reſt : 
In me it ſpeaks, whether I ſleep or wake, 
And when by means to drive it out I try, 
With greater torments then it me doth take, 
And tortures me in moſt ity ; 
Before my face it lays down my deſpairs, 
And haſtes me on unto a ſudden death; 
Now tempting me to drown my ſelf in tears, 
And then in ſighing to give up my breath : 

Thus am I ſtill provok*d to every evil, 
By this good wicked ſpirit, ſweet Angel Devil. 
XXI. 
5 gallant, a young wench that wood, | 
(Yer his dull ſpirit her not one jot could move) 

intreated me, as e er I wiſh'd his good, 
| To write him but one ſonnet to his love : 


| When I, as faſt as e er my pen could trot, 


Pour'd out what firſt from quick invention | 
Nor never ion enema mt. 
Much like his wit that was to uſe the ſame : 
But with my verſes he his miſtreſs won, 
Who on the dolt beyond all meaſure, 
But ſee, for you to heav*n for phraſe I run, 
And ranſack all Apollo's golden re; 

Fet by my froth this fool his love obtains, 

And I loſe you for all my wit and pains. 

XXII. To Folly. 
Ith fools and children good diſcretion bears ; 
Then honeſt people bear with love and me, 

Nor older yet, nor wiſer made by years, 
Among On ae A EI be: 

ve ſtill a Baby, plays with gawdes and toys, 
And the 8 monies at os aker? 
And ideots ſtill are running after boys, 
Then fools and children fitt'ſt to go 
He till as young as when he firſt was born, 
No wiſer I, than when as young as he. 

You that behold us, laugh us not to ſcorn, 
Give nature thanks ye are not ſuch as we : 
Yet fools and children ſometimes tell in play, 
Some wiſe in ſhew, more fools indeed than they. 

| XXIII. 

F Ove baniſh'd heaven, in earth was held in ſcorn, 
Wand' ring abroad in heed and beggary ; 

And wanting friends, tho* of a goddeſs born, © 

Yer cd the dm of che Nd by: 

I, like a man devout and charitable, bas f ; 

Cloathed the naked, lodg'd this wang) ring gueſt, 

With ſighs and tears till furniſhing M table, 

With what might make the mi 

But this ungrateful, for my good d 

Intic'd my thoughts againſt me to conſpire, 

Who gave conſent to ſteal away my heart, 

And ſet my breaſt, his lodging, on a fire. 

A NNIIIn grow thas bokl, 


XXIV. 
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Hear ſome ſay, this man is not in love: b 

Wbd n be love ? a likely thing, they ſay; 
Read but his verſe, and it will cagly prove. 
O, judge not raſiiy (gentle Sir) I pray, 

Becauſe I looſely trifle in this fort, 
As one that fain his ſorrows would beguile: 
You now ſuppoſe me all this time in ſport, 
And pleaſe yourſelf with this conceit the while, 
Ye ſhallow cens'rers, ſometimes fee ye not, 
In greateſt perils ſome men pleaſant be, 
Where fame by death is only to be got, 
They reſolute ? ſo ſtands the cafe with me ; 
Where other men in depth of paſſion cry, 
I laugh at fortune, as in jeſt to die. 
„ 
H, why ſhould nature niggardly reſtrain, 
a O That foreign nations reliſh not our tongue 
Elſe ſhould my lines glide on the waves of Rhene, 
And crown the Pyren's with my hving ſong : 
But bounded thus, to Scotland get you forth, 
Thence take you wing unto the Orcades, 
There let my verſe get glory in the north, 
Making my ſighs to thaw the frozen ſeas ; 
And let the Bards within that Iriſh ile, 
To whom my muſe with fiery wings ſhall paſs, 
Call back the ſtiff-neck*d 1 
And mollify the flaught'ring Galliglals ; 
And Shen my flowing numbers they rehearſe, 
Let wolves and bears be charmed with my verſe. 
XX VI: To Deſpair. - 

Ever love, where never hope appears, 

Yet hope draws on my never-hoping care, 
And my life's hope would die, but for deſpair. 
My never-certain joy breeds ever-certain fears, 
Uncertain dread gives wings unto tny hope; 
Yet my hope's wings ate laden ſo with fear, 

As they cannot aſcend to my h6pe's ſphere ; 
Tho? fear gives chem more than a heav*nly ſcope, 
Yet this large room is bounded with deſpair, 
So my love is till fetter d with vain hope, 
And liberty deprives him of his ſcope, 
And thus am I impriſon'd in the air: 
Then, ſweet Deſpair, a while hold up thy head, 
Or all my hope for forruw will be dead. 


XXVII. 
8 not love here, as *tis in other climes, 
And &ff reth it, as do the ſeveral nations? 

Or hath it loſt the virtue with the times, 
Or in this iſland alt'reth with the faſhions ? . 
Or have our paſſions leſſer por than theirs, 
Who had leſs art them lively to expreſs ? 
Is nature growh leſs powerful in their heirs, 
Or in our fathers did ſhe more tranſgreſs? 
Pm ſure my ſighs come from a heart as true, 
As any man's that memory can boaſt, 
And my reſpects and ſervices to you, 
Equal with his, that loves his thiſtreſs moſt : 

Or nature muſt be partial in my cauſe, 

Or only you do- Violate her laws. 


r XXVIII. 
ſuch as ſay thy love I over- prize, 
And 60 6 01 to term ny prolly 
Againſt theſe folk, that think themſelves fo wiſe, 
I thus oppoſe my ftafon's forces wholly : 
Tho! I give more thin well affords my ſtate, 
In which expence the moſt ſuppoſe me vain, 
Which yields them nothing at the eaſieſt rate, 
Yet at this price retufns me treble gain. 
They value not unſkilful how to uſe, 
And I give much, becauſe I gain thereby: 
I that thus take, or they that thus refuſe, 
Whether are theſe deceived then, or I? 3 
In ev'ry thing T hold this maxim till, 
The ei doth make it good or ill. 
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1 XXIX. To the Senſes. 


7 Hen conqu' ring love did firſt my heart aſſail, 

| Unto mine aid I fummon'd every ſenſe, 

Doubting, if that proud tyrant ſhould prevail, 

My heart would ſuffer for mine eyes offence 

But he with beauty firſt corrupted ſight, 

My hearing brib'd with her rongue's harmony, 

My taſte by her ſweet lips drawn with delight, 

My ſmelling won with her brearh's ſpicery: 

Bur when my touching came to play his part, 

(The king of ſenſes, greater than the reſt) 

He yields Love up the keys unto my heart, 

And tells the other how they ſhould be bleſt : 
And thus by thoſe of whom I hop'd for aid, 
To cruel Love my foul was firſt betray'd. 


XXX. To the Veſtals. 
4 ix prieſts which firſt the veſtal fire begun, 
| Which might be borrow'd from no earthly flame, 
Devis'd a veſſel to receive the ſun, 
Being ſtedfaſtly oppoſed to the ſame : 
Where, with ſweet wood, laid curiouſly by art, 
On which the ſun might by reflection beat, 


| Receiving ſtrength from ev'ry ſecret part, 


The fuel kindled with celeſtial heat, 

Thy bleſſed eyes, the ſun which lights this fire, 

My holy thoughts, they be the veſtal flame, 

The precious odours be my chaſte deſire, 

My breaſts the veſſel which includes the ſame : 
Thou art my Veſta, thou my goddeſs art, 
Thy hallow'd temple only is my heart. 


XXXI. To the Critick. 
Erhinks I ſee Tome crooked mimick jeer, 
And tax my muſe with this fantaſtic grace, 
Turning my papers, aſks, What have we here ? 
Making withal ſome filthy antick face. 
fear no cenſure, nor what thou canſt ſay, 
Nor ſhall my ſpirit one jot of vigour loſe ; 
Think'ſt thou my wit ſhall keep the pack-horſe way, 
That every dudgen low invention goes ? 
Since ſonnets thus in bundles are impreſs'd, 
And ev'ry drudge doth dull our ſatiate ear; 
Think'ſt thou m y love ſhall in thoſe tags be dreſo d, 
That ev'ry dowdy, ev'ry trull doth wear ? 
Up to my pitch no common judgment flics, 
1 ſcorn all earthly dung-bred ſcarabies. 


| XXXII. To the River Ankor. 
Ur floods-queen Thames, for ſhips and ſwans 18 


crown'd, 
And ſtately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd, 


| The cryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, 


And Avon's fame to Albion's c'iffs is rais'd, 
Carlegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee, 
York many wonders of her Ouſe can tell, 
The Peake her Dove, whoſe banks fo fertile be, 
And Kent will ſay, her Medway doth excel, 
Cotſwold commends her Iſis to the Tame, 
Our northern borders boaſt of Tweed's fair flood, 
Our weſtern parts extol their Wilis' fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Daniſh blood ; 
Arden's ſweet Ankor, let thy glory be, 
That fair Idea only lives by thee. 


XXXIII. To Imagination. 

WII yet mine eyes do ſurteit with delight, 
My woful heart impriſon'd in my breaſt, 

Wiſheth to be transformed to my ſight, 

That it, like thoſe, by looking might be bleſt : 

But whilſt mine eyes thus greedily do gaze, 

Finding their objects over-ſoon depart, 

Theſe now the others happineſs do praiſe, 

Wiſhing themſelves that they had been my cart; 

That eyes were heart, or that the heart were cycs, 

As covetous the others ule to have: 

But finding Nature their requeſt . denies, 

This to each other mutually they crave ; 

That ſince the one cannot the other be, 


That eyes could think of that my heart could ſee. 
s I XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. To Admiration. 
ARVEL not, love, *though I thy pow'r admire, 
Raviſh'd a world beyond the fartheſt thought, 
And knowing more than ever hath been taught, 
That I am only ſtarv'd in my deſire ; 
Marvel not, love, though I thy pow'r admire, 
Aiming at things exceeding all perfection, 
To wiſdom's ſelf to miniſter direction, 
That I am only ſtarv'd in my deſire ; 
Marvel not, love, though I thy pow'r admire, 
Though my conceit I further ſeem to bend, 
Than poſſibly invention can extend, 
And yet am only ſtarv'd in my deſire : 
If thou wilt wonder, here's the wonder, love, 
That this to me doth yet no wonder prove. 


XXXV. To Mirack, 
OME miſ-believing and profane in love, 
When I do' ſpeak of miracles by thee, 
May ſay, that thou are flattered by me, 
Who only write my ſkill in verſe to prove ; 
See miracles, ye unbelieving, ſee, 
A dumb-born muſe made to expreſs the mind, 
A cripple hand to write, yet lame, by kind, 
One by thy name, the other touching thee ; 
Blind were mine eyes till they were ſeen of thine, 
And mine ears deaf, by thy fame healed be, 
My vices cur'd by vertues ſprung from thee, 
My hopes reviv'd, which long in grave had lyen: 
All unclean thoughts foul ſpirits caſt out in me, 
Only by vertue that proceeds from thee. 


XXXVI. Cupid conjured. 
HOU purblind boy, ſince thou haſt been ſo ſlack 


And ſuffer'd her to glory in my wrack, 
Thus to my aid I laſtly conjure thee 
By helliſh Styx (by which the thund'rer ſwears) 
By thy fair mother's unavoided power, 
By Hecat's names, by cages mh ſad tears, 
When ſhe was rapt to the infernal bower ; 
By thine own loved Pſyche, by the fires 
Spent on thine altars, flaming up to heav'n; 
By all true lovers ſighs, vows, and deſires, 
By all the wounds that ever thou haſt given, 
I conjure thee by all that I have nam'd, 
To make her love, or Cupid be thou damn'd. 


XXX VII, 
EAR, why ſhould you command me to my reſt, 
When now the night doth ſummon all to ſleep ? 
Methinks this time becometh lovers beſt ; 
Night was ordain'd together friends to keep : 
How happy are all other living things, 
Which though the day diſ-join by ſeveral flight, 
The quiet ev'ning yet together brings, 
And each returns unto his love at night ? 
O. thou that art ſo courteous elle to all! 
Why ſhouldſt thou, night, abuſe me only thus, 
That ev'ry creature, to his kind do'ſt call, 
And yet 'tis thou do'ſt only ſever us? 
Well could I wiſh it would be ever day, 
If when night comes, you bid me go away. 


XXXVIII. | 
IT TING alone, love bids me go and write; 
Reaſon plucks back, commanding me to ſtay, 

Boaſting, that ſhe doth ſtill direct the way, 
Or elſe love were unable to endite. 
Love growing angry, vexed at the ſpleen, 
And ſcorning reaſon's maimed argument, 
Straight taxeth reaſon, wanting to invent, 
Where ſhe with love converſing hath not been. 
Reaſon reproached with this coy diſdain, 
Deſpiteth love, and laugheth at her folly ;. 

And love contemning reaſon's reaſon wholly, 
Thought it in weight too light by many a grain : 
Reaſon put back, doth out of fight remove, 

And love alone picks reaſon out of love. 


* 
* 


To wound her heart, whoſe eyes have wounded me, 


E A 8. 


| XXXIX. 
8 when in rhime they of their loves do tell, 
Wich flames and lightnings their exordiums paint. 
Some call on heaven, ſome invocate on h 
And fates and furies with their woes acquaint. 
Elyſium is too high a ſeat for me, 
II will not come in Styx or Phlegeton, 
The thrice-three muſes but too wanton be, 
| Like they that Juſt, I care not, I will none. 
Spightful Erennis frights me with her looks, 
47 * manhood dares not with foul Ate mell, 
I quake to look on Hecat's charming books, 
I ſtill fear bug-bears in Apollo's cell: 
I paſs not for Minerva, nor Aſtrea, 
Only I call on my divine Idea. 
XL. 
{ Y heart the anvil, where my thoughts do beat, 
My words the hammers, faſhi'ning my deſire, 
My breaſt the forge, including all the heat, 
| Love is the fuel, which maintains the fire; 
My ſighs the bellows, which the flame increaſeth, 
Filling mine ears with noiſe and nightly groaning, 
| Toiling with pain, my labour never ceaſeth, 
In grievous paſſions my woes ſtill bemoaning : 
My eyes with tears againſt the fire ſtriving, 
Whoſe ſcorching gleed my heart to cinders turneth ; 
But with thoſe drops the flame again reviving, 
Still more and more it to my torment burnerth : 
With Siſiphus thus do I roll the ſtone, 
And turn the wheel with damned Ixion. 


XLI. Love's Lunacy. 
W HY ͤdo ] ſpeak of joy, or write of love, 
When my heart is the very den of horror, 
And in my ſoul the pains of hell I prove, 
With all his torments and infernal terror? 
What ſhould I ſay ? what yet remains to do ? 
My brain is dry with weeping all too long, 
My ſighs be ſpent in utt'ring of my woe, 
And I want words, wherewith to tell my wrong? 
But ſtill diſtracted in love's lunacy, 
And bedlam-like thus raving in my grief, 
{| Now rail upon her hair, then on her eye; 
Now call her goddeſs, then I call her thief : 
Now I deny her, then I do confeſs her, 
Now do I curſe her, then again I bleſs her. 


XLII. 
OM E men there be, which like my method well, 
And much commend the ſtrangeneſs of my vein: 

Some ſay, I have a paſſing pleaſing ſtrain, 
Some ſay, that in my humour I excel; 
Some, who not kindly reliſh my conceit, 
Bet ſay (as poets do) I uſe to feign, 

nd in bare words paint out my paſlion's pain; 
Thus ſundry men their ſundry F — 4 
I paſs not, I, how men affected be, 
Nor who commends or diſcommends my verſe; 
It pleaſeth me, if I my woes rehearſe, 
And in my lines, if ſhe my love may ſee : 

Only my comfort ſtill conſiſts in this, 
Writing her praiſe, I cannot write amiſs. 

| XLIII. 
H ſhould your fair eyes with ſuch ſov*raign grace, 

Diſperſe their rays on ev*ry vulgar ſpirit, 
Whilſt I in darkneſs in the ſelf-ſame place, 
Get not one glance to recompenſe my merit? 
So doth the plow-man gaze the wand' ring ſtar, 
And only reſt contented with the ght, 
That never learn'd what conſtellations are, 
Beyond the bent of his unknowing ſight. 
O, why ſhould beauty (cuſtom to obey) 
To their groſs ſenſe apply herſelf fo ill! 
Would God I were as ignorant as they, 
When I am made unhappy by my {kill ; 
Only compell'd on this poor good to boaſt, 
| Heay*ns are not kind to them that know them moſt, 
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XLIV. 

ILST thus my pen ſtrives to eternize thee, 

Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face, 

Where, in the map of all my miſery 

Is model'd out the world of my diſgrace ; 

Whilſt in deſpite of tyrannizing thimes, 

Medea-like, I make thee young again, | 

Proudly thou ſcorn'ſt my world-out-wearing rhimes, 

And murther'ſt vertue with thy coy diſdain : 

And though in youth, my youth untimely periſh, 

To keep thee from oblivion and the grave, 

Enſuing ages yet my rhimes ſhall cheriſh, 

Where I intomb'd my better part ſhall ſave ; 
And though this earthly body fade and die, 

My name ſhall mount upon eternity. 
XLV. 
USES which ſadly fit about my chair, 
Drown'd in the tears extorted by my lines; 

With heavy ſighs whilſt thus ] break the air, 

Painting my paſſions in theſe ſad defigns, 

Since ſhe diſdains to bleſs my happy verle, 

The ftrong-built trophies to her living fame, 

Ever henceforth my boſom be your hearſe, 

Wherein the world ſhall now intomb her name ; 

Incloſe my muſick, you poor ſenſeleſs walls, 

Sith ſhe is deaf, and will not hear my moans, 

Soften your ſelves with every tear that falls, 

Whilſt I like Orpheus ſing to trees and ſtones ; 
Which with my plaint ſeem yet with pity mov'd, 
Kinder than ſhe whom I ſo long have lov'd. 

| XLVI. 
Lain-path'd experience, the unlearned's guide, 
Her ſimple followers evidently ſhews 

Sometimes what ſchool-men ſcarcely can decide, 

Nor yet wiſe reaſon abſolutely knows : | 

In making tryal of a murther wrought, 

If the vile actors of the hainous deed _ 

Near the dead body hapely be brought, 

Oft *rath been prov'd, the breathleſs coarſe will bleed. 

She coming near, that my poor heart hath ſlain, 

Long ſince departed (to the world no more) 

The ancient wounds no longer cat contain, 

But fall to bleeding, as they did before : 

But what of this? Should ſhe to death be led, 
It furthers juſtice, but helps not the dead. 


XLVII. 
N pride of wit, when high deſire of fame 
Gave life and courage to my lab'ring pen, 

And firſt the ſound and vertue of my name; 
Won grace and credit in the ears of men; 
With thoſe the thronged theaters that preſs, 
I in the circuit for the laurel ſtrove : 
Where, the full praiſe I freely muſt confeſs, 
In heat of blood; a modeſt mind might move, 
With ſhouts and claps at ev'ry little pauſe, 
When the proud round on ev*ry fide hath rung, 
Sadly I fit unmov'd with the applauſe, 
As though to me it nothing did belong : 

No publick glory vainly I purſue, 

All that I ſeek, is to eternize you. 

| XLVIII. 
UPID, I hate thee, which I'd have thee know, 
A naked ſtarveling ever may'ſt thou be, 

Poor rogue, go pawn thy faſcia and thy bow, 
For ſome few wherewith to cover thee ; 
Or if thouꝰ lt not thy archery forbear, 
To ſome baſe ruſtick do thy ſelf prefer, 
And when corne's ſown, or grown into the ear, 
Practiſe thy quiver, and turn crow-keeper 
Or being blind (as fitteſt for the trade) 
Go hire thyſelf ſome bungling harper's boy ; 
They that are blind, are minſtrels often made, 
So may'*ſt thou hve to thy fair mother's joy: 

That whilſt with Mars ſhe holdeth her old way, 

Thou, her blind ſon may'ſt ſit by them and play. 


And thou, ſweet Ankor, art my Helicon. 


XLIX. 
HOU leaden brain, which cenſur'ſt what I write, 
And ſay'ſt, my lines be dull, and do not move: 

[ marvel not thou feel'ſt not my delight, | 
Which never felt'ſt my fiery touch of love: 
But thou, whoſe pen hath like a pack-horſe ſerv'd, 
| Whoſe ſtomach unto gall hath turn'd thy food, 
Whoſe ſenſes, like poor pris'ners hunger - ſtarv d, 
Whoſe grief hath parch'd thy body, dry'd thy blood; 
Thou which haſt ſcorned life, and hated death, 
And in a moment mad, ſober, glad, and ſorry , 
Thou which haſt bann'd thy thoughts, and curs'd thy birth 
| With thouſand plagues more than in purgatory: 
Thou, thus whoſe * love in his fire refines, 
Come thou and read, admire, applaud my lines. 


L. 
S in ſome countries far remote from hence, 
The wretched creature, deſtined to die, 
Having the judgment due to his offence, 
By ſurgeons beg'd their art on him to try, 
Which on the living work without remorſe, 
Firſt make inciſion on each maſt'ring vein, 
Then ſtanch the bleeding, then tranſ-pierce the coarſe, 
And with their balms recure the wounds again; 
Then poiſon, and with phyſick him reſtore : 
Not that they fear the hope-leſs man to kill, 
But their experience to increaſe the more : 
Ev'n ſo my miſtreſs works upon my ill ; 
By curing me, and killing me each hour, 
Only to ſhew her beauty's ſov'raign pow'r. 


LI. 
ALLING to mind ſince firſt my love begun, 
Th'uncertain times oft varying in their courle, 
How things (till unexpectedly have run, 
As't pleaſe the fares by their reſiſtleſs force: 
Laſtly, mine eyes amazedly have ſcen 
Eſſex great fall, Tyrone his peace to gain, 
The quiet end of that long-living queen, 
This king's fair entrance, and our peace with Spain, 
We and the Dutch at length ourſclves to ſever; 
Thus the world doth, and evermore ſhall reel; 
Yet to my goddeſs am I conſtant ever, 
Howe'er blind fortune turn her giddy wheel : 
Though heaven and earth prove both to me untrue, 
Yet am I ſtill inviolate to you. 


LII. 
HAT do'ſt thou mean to cheat me of my heart, 
To take all mine, and give me none again ? 


Or have thine eyes ſuch magick, or that art, 


That what they get, they ever do retain ? 

Play not the tyrant, but take ſome remorſe, 

Rebate thy ſpleen, if but for pity's ſake ; 

Or cruel, if thou can'ſt not, let us ſcorſe, 

And for one piece of thine my whole heart take. 

But what of pity do I ſpeak to thee, | 

Whoſe breaſt is proof againſt complaint or prayer ? 

Or can I think what my reward ſhall be 

From that proud beauty, which was my betrayer ? 
What talk I of a heart, when thou haſt none ? 


Or if thou haſt, it is a flinty one. 


LIN. Another to the river Ankor. 
LEAR Ankor, on whoſe ſilver- ſanded ſhore, 
My ſoul-ſhrin'd faint, my fair Idea lies, 
O bleſſed brook, whoſe milk-white ſwans adore 
Thy chriſtal ſtream refined by her eyes, 
Where ſweet myrrhe-breathing zephir in the ſpring 
Gently diſtils his nectar-· dropping ſhowers, 
Where nightingales in Arden fit and ſing, 
Amongſt the dainty dew-impearled flowers: 


| Say thus, fair brook, when thou ſhalt ſee thy queen, 


Lo, here thy ſhepherd ſpent his wand'ring years, 
| And in theſe ſhades, dear nymph, he oft had been, 
And here to thee he ſacrific'd his tears: 

Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art alone, 


LIV. 


IDEAS 


LIV. 

Ya read at laſt the ſtory of my woe, 

The dreary abſtracts of = endleſs cares, 
With my life's ſorrow interlined fo, 
Smoak'd with my ſighs, and blotted with my tears, 
The fad memorials of my miſeries, 
Pen'd in the grief of mine afflicted ghoſt, 
My life's complaint in doleful elegies, 
Wich fo pure love, as time could never boaſt ; 
Receive the incenſe which I offer here, 
By my ſtrong faith aſcending to thy fame: 
My zeal, my hope, my vows, my 
My ſoul's oblations to thy ſacred name; 


Which name my mule to higheſt heav'ns ſhall raiſe, 


By chaſte defire, true love, and vertuous praiſe. 


LV. 
Y fair, if thou wilt regiſter my love, 

A world of volumes ſhall thereof ariſe : 
Preſerve my tears, and thou thy ſelf ſhalt prove 
A ſecond flood, down raining from my eyes : 
Note but my ſighs, and thine eyes ſhall behold 
The ſun-beams ſmother'd with immortal ſmoak ; 
And if by thee my prayers may be enroll'd, 

They heaven and earth to pity ſhall provoke : 
Look thou into my breaſt, and thou ſhall ſee 
Chaſte holy vows for my ſouls ſacrifice ; 


That ſoul ( ſweet maid ) which fo hath honour'd thee, 


Erecting trophies to thy ſacred eyes, 
Thoſe eyes to my heart ſhining ever bright, 
When darkneſs hath obſcur'd each other light. 


LVI, An Allnfion to the Eaglets, 
HEN like an eaglet I firſt found my love, 
W For that the vertue I thereof would know, 
Upon the neſt I ſet it forth to prove, 
If it were of that kingly kind, or no: 
But it no ſooner ſaw my fun appear, 


But on her rays with open eyes it ſtood, 
To ſhew that I had hatch'd it for the air, 


praiſe, my pray'r, 


And rightly came from that brave mounting brood ; 
And when the plumes were ſumm'd with ſweet deſire, 


To prove the pinions, it aſcends the ſkies ; 
Do what I could, it need'ſly would aſpire 
To my ſoul's ſun, thoſe two celeſtial eyes: 
1 hus from my breaſt, where it was bred alone, 
It after thee is like an eaglet flown, 
LVII. ä 
OV beſt diſcern'd of my mind's inward eyes, 
And yet your graces outwardly divine, 
W hoſe dear remembrance in my boſom lies, 
Too rich a relick for fo poor a ſhrine: 
You, in whom nature choſe herſelf to view, 
When ſhe her own perfection would admire, 
Beſtowing all her excellence on you; 
At whoſe pure eyes love lights his hallow'd fire, 
Ev'n as a man that in ſome trance hath ſeen, 
More than his wond'ring utCrance can unfold, 
That wrap'd in ſpirit, in better worlds hath been, 
So muſt your praiſe diſtractedly be told; 
Moſt of all ſhort, when I ſhould ſhew you moſt, 
In your perſections ſo much am I loft. 


LVIII. 
N former times, ſuch as had ſtore of coin, | 
In wars at home, or when for conqueſts bound, 

For fear that ſome their treaſure ſhould purloin, 
Gave it to keep to ſpirits within the ground; 
And to attend it, them as ſtrongly ty'd, 
Till they return'd : home when they never came, 
Such as by art to get the ſame have try'd, 


From the ſtrong ſpirit by no means force the ſame; 


Nearer men come, that further flies away, 
Striving to hold it ſtrongly in the deep: 
HEv'n as this ſpirit, fo you alone do play 
With thoſe rich beauties heaven gives you 
Pity fo left to th* colqneſs of your blood, 
Not to avail you, nor do others good. 
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And yet I ſurfeit in the 


| Fair words make fools, rephethhe again; 


LIX. To Proverbs, 
8 love and I late harbour'd in one inn 
With proverbs thus each other entertain: 
In love there is no lack, thus I begin, 


a 4 


-Who ſpares to ſpeak, doth ſpare to p ( quoth j) 
As wwell ( ſaith he) too forward, ar 46 flow : 
Fortune aſſiſts the boldeff, I reply, 
A haſty man (quoth he) ee Wwitnted 4v0e © 
Labour is light, where love '(quoth I) doth pay, 
(Saith he) /ight burthens he#vy, if far borne: 
(Quoth I) the main loft, caſt the' by ay, 
Y” have ſpun a fair thread, he replies in ſcorn. 

And having thus a while each other thwarted, 

Fools as we met, ſo fools again we parted. 

LX. 
EFINE my weal, and tell the joys of heaven, 
Expreſs my woes, and ſhew the pains of hell, 

Declare what fate unlucky ſtars have given, 
And aſk a world upon my life to dwell, 
Make known the faith that forttine could not move, 


| Compare my worth with others baſe deſert, 
Let vertue be the touch-ſtone of my love, 


So may the heavens read wonders in my heart; 
Behold the clouds which have eclipsꝰd my ſun, 
And view the croſſes which my courſe do let, 


| Tell me, if ever fince the world begun, 
So fair a riſing had fo foul a ſet: 


And fee if time (if he would ſtrive to prove) 
Can ſhew a ſecond to fo pure a leve, | 
LXI. 
INCE there's no help, come let us kiſs and part, 
Nay, 1 have done, you get no more of me, 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 
That thus ſo cleanly I my ſelf can free, 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not ſeen in either of our brows, 
That we one jot of former love retain z 
Now at the laſt gaſp of love's lateſt breath, 
When his pulſe failing, paſſion ſpeechleſs lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is cloſing up his eyes, 
Now if thou would'ſt, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightſt him yet recover. 


LXII. 
HEN firſt I ended, then I firſt began, 
Then more I travell'd further from my reſt, 
Where molt ] loſt, there moſt of all I wan, 
Pined with hunger, riſing from a feaſt. 
Methinks I fly, yet want J legs to go, 
Wiſe in conceit, in act a very ſot, 
Raviſh'd with joy amidſt a hell of woe, 
What moſt I ſeem, that ſureſt am I not. 
I build my hopes a world above the ſky, 
Yet with. the mole I creep into the earth, 
In plenty I am ſtarv'd with penury, a 
greateſt dearth: 
I have, I want, deſpair, and yet deſire, 
Burn'd in a ſea of ice, drown'd *midit a fire. 
| IX᷑XIII. 
RU CE, gentle love, a parly now I crave, 
Methinks 'tis long ſince firſt theſe wars begun, 
Nor thou, nor I, the better yet ean haye, 
Bad is the match, where neither party won. 
I offer free conditions of fair peace, 
My heart for hoſtage that it ſhall remain, 
Diſcharge our forces, here let malice ceaſe, 
So for my pledge thou give me pledge again: 
Or if no thing but death will ſerve ty turn, 
Still thirſting for ſubverſion of my ſtwrez 
Do what thou rate, maſſacre, and burn, 
Let the world ſee the utmoſt of thy hate: © 
I ſend defiance, ſince if overthrown, 


Thou vanquiſhing, the conqueſt is wine own. 
T 


